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PREFACE 


I 111'' work cnihoJics ihc rcsiill of iin rcsciuch on 
\ cdSrita Pliilosopli) Uic bluih of \n Inch occupied nn aUen- 
lion for a '^ood man} \ cars I receded inilialion in 
Vcdantic line of tliinking from the renowned i^adhu Mangal- 
natliii of Rikliikcsli (in I '513) whose San‘'krit . works like 
dear tcsimion} lo his deep pcnetratipn into this 
most important branch of Indian Pliilo=o]>ln . Afterwards 1 
receded inslruclions from 'ind studied some authontaliic 
works on this system with the distinguished scliol ir Swami 
Pr.ikasananda Pun of Rikhikcsh whose erudite exposition of 
commentary is well-known among llic STdliii- 
sludcnls of ad\ anced Vedanta I rccoucd much help from 
Ramasrama of Utlarkasi in learning much about Vedanta- 
1 he practical lessons on the highest Vcdantic Truth 
and the s} stem of sclf-disciplmc for its realisation in life I 
obtained from the most rexcred saint Baba Gambhirnalha 
of Gorakhpur whose profound silence and habitual nieditatnc 
mood in the midst of all circumstances set up a high spiritual 
ideal before my aspiring soul and roused in me strong desire 
for s} stcmatic Sadhana and truth-realisation I am deeply 
indebted to the famous Sw'ami luri}ananda (a fellow- 
disciple of the celebrated Swami Vivckananda ) w’hosc 
inspiring talks gaxe much impetus to mj SddJiand. 
I ow'e a debt of gratitude to the most remarkable 
Yogi Swami Sijarama of Jambu-Kashrair for some valu- 
able suggestions on the actual practice of Yoga I 
enjoyed the edifying company of Mum Narayan of 
Petlad ( Guzrat; and studied wuth him and 

1 I am grateful to Sw'aral Siddharudhra of Hubh 
(Karnatick) for giving me some instructions on several 
important topics on Vedanta. I am deeply obliged to Pandit 
Atmarama Sastri of Deccan, a good scholar of Neo-Nyaya 
and Neo-Vedanta, with w'hom I studied the three most 
difficult and important works of Neo-Vedanta, viz. 
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(including many important of and 

of ti#n^), and 

1 After having gone through all the available 
printed works on the Non-dual School of Vedanta I gave 
my attention to the study of Vedanta-manuscripts and 
studied more than six hundred works ( Vedantic ) from 
different hbranes at Bombay, Poona, Baroda, Madras, 
Panjore, Srirangam, Mysore, Snngeri, Broach, Nasik and 
Calcutta. ( Quotations from 60 important manuscripts have 
been given at the end of this book ) I am in deep debt of 
gratitude to Professor Akshaya Kumar Bancrji for substantial 
help in the preparation of the main text To this text which 
IS purposely made non-technical, so that it may be intelligi- 
ble to the general readers, I have added technical discussions 
vhicli arc printed in smaller types and in some places 
inserted as foot-notes and at the end as appendices ( taken 
from my old manuscript copy ). I earnestly request my 
readers to study, after the perusal of this book, our " Critical 
Examination of the Non-Duahstic Philosophy, which forms 
the fifth chapter of our work “ The Cntical Examination of 
the Philosophy of Religion "• and having known vhat can 
be said for and against the said doctrine to freely rethink 
about the momentous problems 
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Til' Critif al Bxinun'itK<n of tlii of Religion,’ i'* 

] i‘bli'1 ‘ <1 in U o volmm - (Pagi ^ lllU) a i o]it of ninth v. ill he foun'f 
in t! L lilj'nri of anr Uniicr^itv or C'ollcce in Intlin 
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MAYAVADA 


OR 

The Non-Dualistic Philosophy (Yedanta) 
INTRODUCTION^ 

I 

According to tins thcor3*, one changeless differenccless 
attnbutcicss self-luminous Being is the Absolute Reality. It 
is in Itself abo^e time and space, above all cause-efTect 
and subject-object relations. There is no second reahty, 
within or outside Itself, from which It distinguishes Itself. 
It is pure Consciousness, without being conscious of any 
object, and without the mil and effort to do or produee 
anything Hence this Absolute Reality cannot be regarded 
as a self-determining and self-conscious Person, in the 
sense in which self-determination, self-consciousness and 
personality are understood by us. In it Being and 
Consciousness are identical. It does not create or produce 
this world of effects out of Itself through any kind of self- 
modification or modification of Its Power or Energy, nor 
does It create this world out of any other self-evistent 
matenal by the evercise of will or effort. Therefore It is 
neither matenal cause nor the efficient cause of this 
diversified universe. Any connection with such creation or 
production would imply some sort of change and relativity 
in the nature of the Absolute Reality and would be 
inconsistent with the true character of this Reality, which is 
absolutely changeless and relationless. 


It IS obvious that this world of effects cannot be itself 
self-existent or the product of any other self-existent Reahty 
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or Realities by the side of the Absolute Reality, for such a 
supposition would involve an evident self-contradiction. 
This theory reconciles the conception of the absolutely 
differenceless, changeless, attnbuteless self-luminous Being 
as the one non-dual Reality with the experience of the 
world of changing diversities, by asserting that this 
experienced world is not real in the sense in which that 
Absolute Self-luminous Being is real Accordingly it is 
maintained that this world of expenences has no real 
existence, but that it has only apparent or illusory existence. 

Now, every object of experience having only apparent 
or illusory existence must have as its substratum or ground 
some entity with real independent existence Since the 
former is not really produced by nor really exists alongside 
with the latter, no real change or duality or relativity is 
created in the latter by the appearance of the former. In 
this way the changeless, differenceless, non-dual Absolute 
Reality is regarded as the substratum or Ground of this world 
of expenence, which has only apparent or illusory existence 
and does not therefore affect the changeless differenceless 
non-duality of the Reality. But as this apparent or illusory 
world owes its existence or appearance to that Reality, and 
has in Its nature nothing which comes from any other 
independent source, that Absolute Self-luminous Being 
must be conceived as its matenal as well as efficient Cause, 
though not in the sense in which a cause produces an effect 
of the same order of real existence with itself. Accordingly, 
the Absolute Reality is spoken of as the lUusory material 
and efficient cause of the universe It is as such cause of 
the world and as apparently related to this world, that the 
Absolute Reality is conceived as God The Godhood of the 
Absolute, being relative to this world, is as apparent as the 
world itself Therefore when we think of the Absolute 
Reality as an omnipotent and omniscient Personality and 
the Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the phenomenal 
realities of the world, the Absolute is not contemplated in 
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Its true csscntnl clinritclcr, but ouh in Its apparent or 
illusory character in relation to the illusory \sorld 

To account for the cpfiLcrancc of this illusory world on 
the of the Absolute Rcnlitj, the recognition of 

another Principle or Po^\cr is found neccssarj , which also 
cannot be regarded as rcaUy existent with the Substratum, 
but which becomes the source, and in one sense the 
modif} ing material cause, of the illusion This Principle is 
called jl/a>a or Avid^ri or cosmic Ignorance It is through 
the agenc\ of this ncithcr-rcnl-nor-unrcal inexplicable 
principle that the changeless diffcrcncclcss Absolute or 
Brahman appears as a plurality of finite indmdual selves and 
dncrsitics of finite objects related to them, and it is as the 
ground and sustaincr of these selves .ind objects and as 
related to them that Brahman appears as God 

These arc the fundamental elements in the thcorj we 
arc going to represent here with the principal arguments by 
which the) arc supported by its illustrious exponents 

II 

The ad\ocatcs of this theory recognise mainly six 
sources of valid knowledge, viz Perception, Inference, 
Analogy, Implication, Non-perception (of a perceptible 
object), and Scripture. Of these. Analogy, Implication and 
Non-pcrception may be regarded as different forms of 
Inference, if the term Inference be taken in the wide 
sense, and they are all ultimately based upon Perception. 
Perception being necessarily rcl.rled to particular objects or 
phenomena with which there may be sense-contact, all those 
forms of inferential knowledge must be confined within 
the bounds of those truths which are, somehow or other, 
positively or negatively, related to those data of perceptual 
knowledge Hence the infinite and eternal, unrelated and 
absolute, transcendental and necessary Truth cannot be an 
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object of any of these forms of knowledge. Though all fimte- 
and temporal, 'Trelated and conditional, phenomenal and 
contingent truths, attainable through perception and; 
inference, may presuppose such an infinite, eternal 
unrelated, absolute, transcendental and necessary Truth,, 
the precise nature of this Truth cannot be ascertained by 
any of these sources of knowledge. Consequently the only 
source of knowledge on which we have to rely for the 
attainment of the knowledge of this Truth is self-evident 
Scnpture As perception is the pnmary source of the 
knowledge of all sensuous phenomenal truths, so Scripture 
( Vedania) is the pnmary source of the knowledge of the 
supersensuous noumenal Truth Just as the course of our 
normal life and the advancement of popular and scientific 
knowledge would be impossible without an imphat faith in 
the vahdity of perception and the laws of drawing inferences 
from the data supphed by it, so the attainment of the 
knowledge of the Absolute Truth and the ascent to the 
higher planes of spiritual life would be unpossible without a 
similar imphcit faith in the authority of Scripture and the 
rational laws of interpreting it. It is through faith that we 
accept the laws of thought and all self-evident truths. We 
can acqmre knowledge of the phenomena of the empirical 
world and the forces and laws operating within it by means 
of perception and inference, but if we want to expand the 
scope of our knowledge beyond the limits of this phenomenal 
world, if we yearn for knowing the ground and cause of this 
world, the pnnciple of the origination of this world and the 
, ultimate ideal of our cognitive, emotional and active hfe, we 
must have recourse to Scripture. 

The scriptural texts are conceived, not as the products 
of human wisdom, thought and experience but as the verbaL 
or linguistic embodiments of truths connected with the 
nature of the Absolute Reahty as well as with the nature of 
duties and virtues and the forms of self-disciphne enjoined- 
nponmen foremancipation from Ignorance and realisation of 
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tbc diffcrcncelcss unity of thnt Reality Thus Scripture is 
regarded as onginating from God, almost in the same sense 
as the world of finite spirits and objects is regarded as 
originating from Him Scripture alone can give us first- 
hand kno\\ ledge of the ultimate character of the self, the 
world and God and rc\cal to us that they arc m their true 
character non-differcnt from the Absolute Reality, Brahman. 
By pursuing the course of sclf-disciplmc as enjoined by 
Scripture and meditating on the nature of the Reality as 
re\calcd by it, the individual self can realise the absolute 
unitj* of itself with the Reality, and in this state of self- 
realisation the objcctnc %Norld aanishes as illusor}’. 

The human intelligence, with the help of its inherent 
logical categories, cannot independently acquire knowledge 
of the Absolute Rcalit) , and of the means of emancipation 
from the Ignorance which is the source of its individuality 
and fimtude. But it can apply itself to the interpretation of 
the scriptural tevts for the purpose of discovering their true 
significance and thereby forming an adequate conception of 
the Reality. Logical principles, being the necessary 
instruments of the human intelligence for the proper under- 
standing of truth, must be applied, not ns independent 
means of finding out the Absolute Truth, but as means of 
rationally interpreting and systematising the scriptural tevts 
removing the doubts and difficulties that may arise to the 
finite mind in connection wuth their meaning and validity, 
and establishing the exclusive adequacy of the Truth revealed 
therein for furnishing the true rational explanation of all the 
facts of experience Herein lies the efficacy of logical 
speculation, so far as the Absolute Realitj’^ is concerned. 

This IS the view of the advocates of the theory under 
■discussion, with regard to the primary source of the 
knowledge of the Absolute Reality and the scope of logic in 
■establishing the validity of this knowledge We shall now 
proceed to represent the principal logical arguments by 



Afey seek to estfetblisk rationally the fundamental’ 
dobbepts ‘of their theory and attempt to place what they 
d’dcetlt ah scriptural truths on a rational basis Our 
Representation will be m the following order First, we 
^all state the rational grounds for holding that pure 
Existence or Being is the absolutely real non-dual 
substratum of the world of experience. Secondly, we shall 
adduce arguments to demonstrate that one changeless 
consciousness is the witness or illuminer of all changing 
mental states, processes and expenences. Thirdly, we shall 
establish the self-luminosity of this consciousness. Fourthly, 
we shall demonstrate the absolute non-duality of Conscious- 
ness by showing that there cannot be any duahty or 
difference within itself, that there cannot exist more than 
one self-luminous consciousness and that Consaousness and. 
Existence are absolutely identical. Fifthly, we shall show 
how the phenomena constituting the world are illusonly 
identified with this Existence-Consciousness. Sixthly, we 
shall logically analyse the nature of the principle of causation 
and then having estabhshed its illusory character 

demonstrate the necessity of recogmsing the mexphcable 
cosmic Ignorance to account for the illusory appearance of 
the diversified universe upon the changeless substratum of 
that non-dual self-luminous Existence-Consciousness. 
Seventhly, it will be shown that it is by being illusonly 
conditioned by this Ignorance that the Existence-Cobscious- 
n’ess appears as or is conceived as the self-conscious self- 
determining omnipotent and omniscient God and as the- 
matenal and efficient cause of the universe 



CHAPTEE I 

Proof of Being or Existence as the non-dual 
substratum of the world. 

It IS a matter of universal experience that whatever 
object is perceived is perceived as existent. We perceive 
the pot as existent, the cloth as existent, fire as existent, 
water as existent etc. This is not only true of particular 
gross objects of sense-perception, it is also true of the 
general classes ( ^irriRr of objects, of the subtle objects of 
mental experience, of the attributes and activities and 
modifications and relations of substances All kinds of 
entifaes that are or can be known by means of perception or 
inference or implication or any other source of valid 
knowledge, must necessarily be conceived as existent They 
convey to the knowing subject the universal notion of 
existence along with the ideas of their specific characterishcs. 
We cannot know anything without at the same time knowing 
the existence of it. The knowing subject itself also must be 
existent in order to know the objects. Even when we think 
of the negation of anything, the idea of negation itself 
involves the idea of existence 

Thus, Existence is found to be the universal element 
involved in the conception of all subjects and objects of 
knowledge. All other characteristics are changing, all names 
and forms are changing , aU the specific attributes and 
relations and actions, that pertain to the nature of things 
and make the things appear to be what they are, are subject 
to hmitations and changes. They are present in some 
objects and not in others, and even in the same object 
some of them ate found, to he sometimes present and some- 
times absent The objects themselves are found to be 
produced and transformed and destroyed. In all of them 
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Etdstence is experienced as the oniv uni-ersai element, 
adxrttingcfnocGangeormadlfcation orlimitatfon. Existence 
cannot be limited in space, cecanse space itself most be 
conceired as existent ; limitation cf Existence in space -n-onld 
impij tae self-contradictorj idea of the existence of non- 
existent space. Limitation of Existence in time also ”onid 
involve a similar self-contradiction. As pure Existence can- 
not be ooncei“ed as possessed cf anv attribntes or properties 
or anv distinction cfessenceandthenon-essentiai,pertaining 
to its nature, it cannot be stipposed to have anvmodiccation 
or change cf its character. Since Existence cannot be 
conce-Vcd as non-existent, its production or cestmction is 
inconceivable. A particular object vrith its specidc properries 
mav appear to be existent at a certain rime and in a certain 
place and non-existent at other times and places and can 
therefcTre have producrion and destruction and limftarion ; 
but this is not possTole in the case cf Existence itselE Since 
temporal and spatial characteristics and limitations cannot 
pertain to the nature cf Existence, Existence cannot be 
conceived as consisting of or crvir.ble into parts or dinerences 
-rithin itself. Thus Existence must be conceived as the one 
and nou-dual, partiess and cirierenceless, inSnioe and 
eternal, attributeless and changeless Realitv. If the changing 
particular features of objects are eliminated, if all specifc 
names and forms, attributes and relations, acriviries and 
changes are ehminatec, i e if aii possible eliminable factors 
of the objects as vreE as the subjects cf experience are 
eliminated then one pure undirierenriated nnindividuated 
unlimited fcunless changeless attributeless Existence or 
Being alone rexmixs as tbe cu^zlrcturr. of aH the Suite and 
' trausitorv, particularised and dimerenriated objects con- 
srituring the v-orid. Teds Existence cr Being, therefore, 
Ised as the non-dual Absolute Realitv.* 


'A — 
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Here a controversy may arise. It may be objected that 
though Being or Existence is experienced as the most 
universal and inevitable element involved in the knowledge 
of all particular objects as well as all species of objects 
and is the ultimate residual element remaining in the 
conception of every object after the elimination of all 
particulansations and all possible eliminable factors, this can 
not be accepted as an adequate ground for asserting that 

genus 18 Existence ( ) The existence of an entity, say the 

jot, IS due to its relation of Inherence with the genus of universal 
existence (unmodified aud different from effects ) (2) The Buddhists 

found unity as illusory The Existence is the intrinsic characteristic 
of an entity. According to this view, Existence is momentary and 
so capable of being interpreted m terms of efficiency ( ) 

The Buddhists do not recognise the reality of a real independent 
eternal Universal as the Naiyayika-Vaisesikas do, nor do they regard 
the individual as consisting of a two-fold aspect viz the generic and 
the specific ( ) as the SaUkhya-PataSjalas and some other 

philosophers do The Sankhya-Patafijalas and many Vaisnava and 
^aiva Beets accept that one non-dual Existence embraces diversities 
4md manifests itself as various All existent effects are but the modi- 
fications of one universal self-existent entity ( Prakrit in SaUkhya- 
Patanjala views and God in those Vaisnava and Saiva views ) 
Accordmg to the Jams, Bemg is not the same m all things , nor is it 
of a persistent and unalterable nature , Bemg, they say, is subject to 
production, contmuation and destruction ( ) This 
theory they call the theory of the ‘ Indefiniteness of Bemg ’ 
( ) (4) The protagonists of the view under discussion 

( the Non-dnahstic School of Vedanta ) assert that the existence of an 
entity is nothmg but the appearance in it of the substratum 
Existence which is one, permanent, without begmnmg, change, or 
end Thus of the followmg four possible alternatives viz the uni- 
versal and particulars are different entities, particulara are the only 
entity and the universal a cipher, the umversal and particulars are 
two aspects of one and the same thmg, or finally the universal is the 
-only reahty and partioulars are merely illusory entities, the fourth 
IS recognised by the Non-dnahstic School of Vedanta, that is, it is 
•concluded that there is one and only thing of the nature of mere 
Exis tence ( non-dual ) and differences are illusory 
2 
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tMs pure Being is fne Absolute independent Realitr and th& 
sale sabstratnni of all paenomenal realities. As Being or 
Existence is Bovrhere expenenced apart from relation to ther 
concrete particular objects of external or internal experience, 
it is onlr by the process of abstraction that rre can think of 
Existence separatelp, and to conceive it as an independent 
; Substance ~orid be to regard an abstract feature of things 
as a thing bv itself. Conristentlv vrith the general experience, 
the nature of Existence mav be conceived in various other 
rvavs. It may be regarded as tue most nniversal ctinbuie of 
ail reahdes of experience, or as the suTr.rnum genus or the 
TTOsi un.rersal gen'js of ail objects and suedes of objects or 
as a kind of relation pertaining to aH kinds of realities. If 
no one of th^e alternatives be acceptable, then only it 
can oe regarded as the underlying substratum of these 
phenomenal realities. 

XovT, the advocates of this theory point out at great 
length the logical dificulties involved in all these alternative 
conceptions of the nature of Existence and establish their 
own conception as the most rational one, (See our -rtTyi’x 
in Hindi), It is pointed oat that Existence cannot logically 
be regarded as an attribute, ffhether an attribute be 
essential or acddentai, it must itself be existent and must 
be related to an existent substance, a non-existent attribute 
cannot be related to a non-existent substance. If existence 
be regarded as an attribute, it must be either existent or 
non-existent. In the former case, this attrfoute 'existence* 
mast have another attribute, viz existence, and so on cd’ 
mf,n:i-.7r.. Thus it would lead to an absurdity. In the latter 
case, there is the absurdity of a non-existent existence being: 
related to a substance. Farther, since the attribute 'existence' 
is not identical with the substance, either this attribute 
'existence* must be related to a non-existent substance, or 
the substance must be conceived as being a reality without 
having existence. Bot’n these alteinarives axe inconceivable 
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atili absurd. Therefore Esaetence can m no waT be“ 
consistently conceived as an attribute. 

It IS also shown that Existence cannot be logically- 
regarded as a genus. The existence of a genus is involved- 
in the existence of the individuals We may rise up to the 
conception of higher and higher, or more and more universal, 
genus, pervading a larger and larger number of individuals, 
but even the highest and most umversal genus must be 
existent in order to pervade the individuals falling under it. 
If Existence itself be conceived as the genus, then this 
Existence also must be regarded' as existent in order to 
serve the purpose of the genus Should that existence of 
existence be again regarded as the genus of this existence 
and'should we thus go on making suppositions ad infinitum^ 
This is of course absurd Further, the conception of 
Existence is involved in exactly the same manner in the 
conception of the individuals and the classes, the species 
and the genera, the substances and the attnbutes, the 
actions and the relations This could not have been the 
case, if Existence had been merely the most umversal 
genus underlying the substances 

Thirdly, it cannot be seriously contended that 
Existence is a kind of relation. Relation always implies 
at least two related terms, each of which must be existent,, 
and the relation between which also must be existent. If 
existence were a kind of relation, then apart from this 
relation the so-called substances, attributes, etc. would be 
non-existent'ahd there could be no such relation among 
them and they cbilld not come into existence at all. It 
may howevet bfr said that the production of a substance 
or attnbiite oi* hctibn consists in its coming into relation 
with existence.?' But ift that case existence itsqlf, cannot 
bn reghrde*d as a' relation, but it has to be coriceived as 
sottte rfealityy ini somte sort of relation to which the existence 
of thoSe objec^ consists. This means that everything owes 
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its existence to its relation to Existence. It cannot be said 
that the existence of a thing consists in its relation to space 
:and time or to senses and the mind or to any other entity, 
because such relation presupposes the existence of the 
thing as well as of the space, time, senses, mind etc. to 
which it becomes related. 

Thus it IS found that Existence can neither be regarded 
as the universal attribute of realities nor as the universal 
genus of all particular realities, nor as a relation among 
xeahties The only possible alternative is that Existence 
must be regarded as the Reality itself. It is evident that 
it cannot be thought of as one among a plurality of realities, 
because aU the realities of actual and possible expenence 
involve Existence and they are real only so far as they 
participate in the nature of Existence. Hence Existence 
must be conceived as the sole Reality-the one absolute 
unconditional Reality. It cannot be distinguished from 
anything, because whatever we may attempt to distinguish 
it from must either be conceived as existent or be denied as 
nothing. Therefore there cannot be anything either within 
or without Existence, from which Existence can distinguish 
itself. In it there can be no real distinction between ‘is’ 
and 'what is’, between ‘is’ and 'is not’, between 'subject’ 
and 'predicate’, between ‘substance’ and ‘attnbute’, between 
■‘particular’ and ‘general’, between ‘within’ and ‘without’. It 
^ must be conceived as the absolutely differenceless non-dual 
Reahty. 

If this be the true nature of Existence, without 
reference to which no object of direct or indirect knowledge- 
no phenomenal reality — no substance or attnbute or action 
or relation — can be conceived, then how should we describe 
■the nature of these phenomenal realities which constitute 
the world ? They must of course be conceived a^ nothing 
other than Existence. All things must, in their ultimate 
.essential nature, be regarded as Existence itself ; but the 
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dinrcrcnccc ^\h^cll nrc ctpcncnccd nmonf; them consist onlj* 
in llicir psriiciihr n'lnic^’ ond form-? rini'? all objects 
of thi‘^ unnerve nurt be conceded to be Lxi>=lcncc 
li^clf nppc'inni: a*; conditioned and p irticiibiri‘:cd and 
diiTcrcnii'ilcd b\ \'irious n imc« and forme. Accordinply, 
the pot is lAistcncc itself appcnrinj: as a datinct entity 
onl\ due to the for.m of ' pclnc*"^ ' and the n inic of 'pot' 
attributed to it In the e^nic \\a\ , all ictors and actions 
arc nxieicncc, all hnower*- and Knowablcs md knowledges 
arc r.'cieicncc, j ou arc I-xielcncc, I aai Li:i<-tcncc We all 
differ from one another onh in the di\crsiiics of nnaics and 
forms 

riicsc names and fonns can not of cour'c be real in 
the sense 'n which HMStcnce it‘-clf is re il 1 hcv arc alwajs 
changing , thc\ appear at one lime and place and disappear 
at another time and place, i hc\ ha\c cndcntlj no 
independent existence, — no CMStencc except in relation to 
Existence Itself They do nott\cn really pertain to the 
nature of E\istcncc If they hud an) red relation with 
Existence, each of them would be cternalh present, and 
there would be no birth and death, no production and 
destruction, no modification and transformation. But as 
these particular names and forms, which constitute the 
particularities of the objects of the uni\ erse, arc always 
appearing and disappearing, becomes sometimes existent 
and sometimes non-existent, they cannot be regarded as 
haung an) real relation with Existence. Moreover, the 
relation between Existence and these names and forms 
cannot be logically defined in any such way as to indicate 
their reality and the reality of the relation. Hence the 
ncccssar)' conclusion must be that all these names and 
forms, which particularise the objects and constitute the 
universe and thereby manifest Existence under various 
conditions and limitations and relativities, are only illusory 
appearances of Existence, and that Existence is the sole 



xesi siLCStrtitur: o: cH taess appearaacss. Tatis -ias 
-cifereaces craoag ai! cijects cf the vroiic are iliasDiT ; 
tasT ere ia reality oae; tiisre is ao roDn for say real 
ciferencs anyrraere ; this neaas that the rrorld of 
errerrties dees act rsa/'-j exist. The difereaceiess aoa- 


caal Exisreace is taas arovea ro he the soie Ahsoiate 
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2 ' nf* nV f >\( I'nt lAi'tf'rr*'- (iUinr’l !•' n*i nttrn'.i'.f ( '7rf ) 

rf thir.f:*! (mil m ' I’m J ) Wit’i 

upanl to tho f xnc* mtur< of t'li* jt'rih.ito aro difTorf'nl 

amwf.r r (a) Tii' tt !ic( i* an i*trjl'it< i d 1 1 n si-< xi-^ti nco 
<t“i7“rr'n\ O') It I*- >» afriSnU o'' It iiu t’n' content of 

nflinmli.f r 'rnilJon (1 »fT-r%v,*:m, (c) U m nn 'ittni.nlo of 
I't nip t' f' rootcnl of \nli(l ci'pnitini t) ir O'o 

rapiInlPiV of *-nlSd r 'pint ion o* it r-lilioi, (d) 0 i*- thf 

atlri’,1 t' of < uic-inioT ) ('’) It m l).i .illrilinl'’ of 

l'> inp ( ; — 1 ) (f) It n fm attnlmto o^ In Itir primcnt 

( P ^T" ). (f:) It I*- t'lo attriltit" o'^ mil. < ml roimralita 

f pjippri ) 


Lrt rxnimnc I’u^r Mf\., onn hy ono — (a) nxmtonco 
cannot bo define (1 rv*. cnrsmtint; in t’lo nl* once if nnn*cxi<-tencf' 
Since I’m mr ’ption of no.) ('xi*-lcnr-> it^'lf m depeiub'nt upon 
(bat of cxi-tonce*. luvA can oxn^tence bo dtfinrd in t(rm''Cif non- 
cxmtf ncc'' It would in\ol\4> I’lc fallacy of Inlcrdcjtpiulonco, 
t’ue appri’icTHon and determinaMon of c-cli boim: dependent 
on thoco of the other (b) l^xmlvnc ■ c innul bo defined as tho 
nttnuulc of benp the object of tifi»rmati%o copnilion In that 
ca5e, Ihcro would be the invoisnon of iinalid illusion and valid 
perception That is, there would be the rcalilj of rope-snako 
also, because o\ on the rope-snake m a content of afTirmaluo 
cognition , and its nepation v oulu be fal^-o, becau'-e it is not the 
object of afTirmalive cognition, but becomes the object 
of the noBative coRnitiou ’ this is no snake ' Moreover, 
there would bo the existence of the Fl,y-llow or ole, hoc uiso the 
copnitions, fucIi ns ‘the slA-flov’or is’, which are produced 
through words, are also nfrirnmtno in ch iraclor If it is objected 
that the knov ledge of skj -flov cr etc , heing produced through 
V ords arc not direct afilrinativo cognitions, then Ihoso ontitios 
avbich are not directly porcciaed w'ould hccomo uon-oxistont 
Hence Existonco cannot ho regarded ns tho attribute of being 
the object of affirmative cognition (c) Existence cannot bo 
defined as tho quality of being tho object of valid cognition In 
that case, before a thing becomes tho object of valid cognition, 
it would have to bo regarded as non-onstont Moreover, w'hat 
IS tho meaning of ‘valid cognition’? It w'ould have to be 
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defined as the cognition of a thing as it really exists Thus the 
conception of valid cognition itself involves the previous notion' 
of existence If now existence be defined in terms of valid 
cognition, then there would be the interdependence of the ideas 
of valid cognition and existence Further, the support of the valid' 
cognition as well as the valid cognition itself is and must be 
< regarded as existent If, now, the existence of a thing be defined 
as the quality of being the object of valid cognition, this valid 
cognition and its support, being existent, must be the object of 
another valid cognition, which again must for the same reason 
refer to another valid cognition and so on ad vnfimium. Irr 
this way there would be the fallacy of infinite regression. The 
difficulties are not avoided by defining existence as the quality 
of ( not being the actual object, but ) being capable of standing as 
the object of valid knowledge If to explain the capability of 
being the object of valid knowledge another capability has to be 
granted, then it would lead to infinite regression. If it is not 
granted, then the valid knowledge would be non-existent, and 
hence all objects would become non-existent Also, existence 
would be beyond perception Thereby, the alternative viz, 
‘existence is its relation’ is also refuted (d) Efficiency cannot be 
accepted as constituting the character of existence, because even' 
when there is non-apprehension of it, there is the cognition of 
existence If efficiency be the characteristic of existence, then, 
the false snake-biting etc , also will have to be counted as an 
existent thing, because it has efficiency If efficiency of 
1 efficiency is admitted, then there will be infinite regression, and 
if not admitted, then all will be non-existent. Besides, as- 
efficiency presupposes existence, it cannot itself be regarded as 
existence (e) It cannot be said that existence is the attribute 
of “ Being”, To hold that such perceptions, as “this is existent’, 
and “that is existent,” have for their content the Being, it 
should be admitted that Being consists in remaining in some 
relation If it will remain by being particularised by the 
relation of Inherence, then there should not be the experience of 
Being in eternal substances Eternal substances do never 
and nowhere remain by the relation of Inherence^ 
So the Being cannot remain inherent in eternal 

substances. But they are also experienced as existent. 
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Tflnlmn Hut (he (imlifiui { h'i'r ) Know IniRp vhich of (ho 
nature of ptrccptiou tilt'; pi \ce r %t r\ v lu^re throunli direct 
relation V itli it*- r int '■‘lit If it ronld occur thnurh c\en nn 
indirfot lation \ith th<' c uit nl, then tlirinicli t-'iijunctioii 
etc of tlie ‘■U]>port of “ilornr'-', v ilh th^ ‘-tone tluT.’ would 
1)0 the qmlilud pirci'j'tion of '-ih^rnt ‘i'- in ‘tom (tc Hut 
‘-uch I CL'r,mtion neair lilcc'- place .ho throui !i an in liroct 
rel ition ith It*- conl<nt, there c innot he a 
direct I elcrimanle l.nov Icnl,'. of .an en(it> H(".ide^, the 
niu\.r'-d l.not.li dpe of one umfonn form •-hould il.'avsho 
tlir'U^th one unifor n rol ition otherwise it cannot bn of one 
ninform form, as is tlie cas? with the ca^nilioa of the obj'cl ind 
the cognition of tne •- iid cognition In other words, the 
distinction of pcrcejit ion IS oh‘:er\ed thromth tlie difT.Tonce of 
relation, direct or indirect, with the lontmt Wh.il is valid 
Imow ledge Is directly rel itcd to its support — the self, and wliat 
IS called the ohj'ct of v.ilid knowledge is indirectly related to 
to tho same, because the object of knowledge la rol.itod to the 
«clf net directly, but bw becoming the content of knowledge 
V hose support is the self So there .are tv o distinct know ledges 
with rcg.ard to them Hence the solf-bnmo perception of 
existence cannot ho possible in some cases through direct 
relation .and in others through an indirect relation 

Perception of one uniform nature cannot be intcrprolod 
difTercntly in different cases, and uniform iiorcoptions must 
refer to an identical content If by relation of n dissimilar kind 
there be a perception of the same kind, then dissunikanty of 
relation will cease to exist, because tho oneness or mnnifoldness 
of the contents 0 g relation etc , should bo doterininod through 
perception In the present case, because the perception is of a 
uniform kind, its object namely relation will bo one, that is, 
there will bo no dissimikarity of relation 

Thus, m order to explain tho apprehension of existence as a 
pervading entity, another existence separate from genus has to 
be granted 

The doctrine viz Existence is tho universal modifying 
substance is not sound It is not experienced that existence has 
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got differentiating attributes Besides, shell-silver and dream- 
visions which are illusory become , experienced as existent, 
whereas modification implies the same essence of that which is 
modified and that into which it gets modified. It will be shown 
that Existence or Being is Consciousness which is constant and 
is the witness of modifications and as such beyond modification 
or alteration Hence the conclusion which the Hon-dualist 
School of Vedanta reaches is that the knowledge of the 
pervasiveness of existence viz , ‘this exists,’ ‘that exists’ is not 
due to some finite object, nor is it due to some momentary 
attribute, nor is it due to some permanent attribute, ( genus of 
being ) altogether different from individuals, nor is it due to 
some modifying ultimate non-dual Substance from which the 
universe is both different and non-different, but it is due to the 
existence which is unmodified Substratum of the universe 
which cannot be said to be different or non-different or different + 
non-different from the Substratum. Existence alone appears in 
the forms of different objects, but these are not real forma 
actually assumed by Existence 
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Proof of one changeless Consciousness ns the 
witness of nil mental states, processes 
and experiences 

Now let us follow the 'uhocittb of this theory in 
proMnqth'vt one non-dinl drin-;clc‘^s cou'-ciousncs^ exists 
ns the illuinincr and w itness of all mental modific itions of 
all indi\iduals and is the "round of all e'‘pcncnce and 
knowledge * 

'Here let u« ftiU, thi' tlid.-rciit. ihiut Lno^\!Mlgu or 

confcciQU=ncss As«.or<iing to llic Knij u\ il ■•iKn'* Knowkdgo 
become'' kno.\n b^ nnoUnr luio.\ktlpe iintl i'' not •<( If-hiininoti*- It 
n fnni-tion of the ftlf in conjnnetioii with -imi m 'J'lio Ikicl(1hiit< n'-'orl 
that laiow ledge n«t non 'i U-luminou> nor i- it hnown h\ another, 
but it i- fclf-luininou- fcelf huntnO'it\ nn ins tint it h the ohjtst of 
it-.>]f, ]:non ledge Ims no oupport il i'' moimntar\ and has lieginnliig 
Tlie Prahhukara.^timumsaka'^ are of opinion that Knowledge is 
EoU-]tinunous, it is the ilhiminnt-or of iHelf and otiior?, it is supported 
in self and has production and tho like According to tho Jalnas 
knowledge is gclf-luioinoas but has no production and tho like, it is 
with atiribut-o, it ho;, the atlributo which falls in tlio category of tho 
known (such ns tho attribute of Jna\ e\er going upwards ole) 
According to Sriukhya-Pritaujalas knowledge is n function of 
Intolhgcnce which, though In it'-clf non-solf-luminous, is 

ilhimiucd bj tho solf-luininous eolf or this self has no knoira 

attribute, hut it has indiMdunlitj (Lhoro aro many solves or 
consciousnesses) According to the non-dimhstic Vedriiitists knowledge 
consists in tho inodiCoalion of tlio non-soU-luminous mind, which is 
illumined by tho changeless nttributolcss aoU-luimnous non-dual 
consciousness, which itself is not an object of knowledge Solf- 
luminoBity does not moan that it is tho object of itself, but moans 
that it is itself luminosity, it dooo not become illuminated by itself or 
by others Tho self-luminous consciousness is not momentary, ifc has 
no lieginning, but it is boginnmgloss and changeless Oonsciousnoss 
is without support, bereft of production, void of attributes and is 
without particulansation It is raanifostod as witness-consciousness 
■or tho unmodified seer of all objects inner and outer 
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(a) The states of •vraking, dream and sleep are the objects 
of universal experience. The experience of these difierent 
states can be accounted for only by the admission that 
there is one consciousness pervading all these states. In 
the absence of one unchanging consciousness along -with 
all these changing states, there could not have been any 
knovrledge of the changes of those states. Without the 
unity of consaousness, in the presence of -which the states 
appear and disappear and succeed each other, and by which 
they are illumined and umted -with each other, the 
appearances and disapnearances of the states as belonging, 
to the same entity could not be known at all. While the 
waking state exists, the states of dream and sleep are 
non-existent, and while either dream or sleep exists, the 
waking state is non-existent Hence it is not possible for 
the waking state to expenence and remember the state of 
dream and sleep The states of the transition from waking 
to dream, from dream to sleep and from sleep to waking 
cannot also for the same reason be the matters of 
experience and remembrance to the waking mind. 
Similarly, the dreaming or the sleeping state of the mind 
also cannot have the expenence and remembrance of the 
other states No state of mind can possibly experience the 
other states in which it is itself not existent. It may be said 
that these states being the modifications of the same mind 
I are expenenced and remembered and compared with each 
other by the mind itself. But what does this mean ’ When 
the mind is modified in one form or state, the other forms or 
states into which it may be transformed at other times most 
be admitted to be absent and must therefore be beyond the 
scope of its experience and remembrance. If it be the nature 
of the mind to exist in one or another of these modified 
forms, then on account of the mutual exclusiveness of these 
forms it cannot even be expenenced that they belong to or 
are the modifications of the same mind. Hence if the mind 
is to experience them as its own modifications, the mind 
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must be regarded as capable of existing as the one identical 
on-looker and experiencer of these different forms or states, 
and therefore must be conceived as having a changeless 
transcendent existence unaffected and unmodified by these 
forms. That is to say, the mind must then be regarded 
as modified as well as unmodified, changing as well as 
changeless, existing in one or other of the states 
as veU as existing above all these states This 
IS evidently self-contradictory Thus the inevitable 
conclusion is that as the witness or the unmodified 
expenencer of all these mental modifications one changeless 
consciousness must be admitted It has to be adrmtted that 
these different states, the presence and absence of the 
particular states and the nature of the difference between 
them, are experienced and known by a consciousness, which 
does not undergo any change along with those changes of 
states, which does not sleep in the sleeping state nor does 
awake with the waking state, but which is equally present m 
the same character in all these states This consciousness 
must therefore be distinguished from the mind which is 
modified into these different states and must be regarded as 
their unmodified witness. 

The absence of this witness cannot be proved Because 
the existence of the three states of the rmnd and their 
negation are known as dependent on it, the non-existence 
of this knower cannot be known by the mind at any state 
and cannot be established by any means It is obvious that 
its non-existence cannot be known by itself, because this 
knowledge would presuppose its presence So, as the 
ground of the existence and negation of the three vanable 
states of the mind, the unchanging witness-consciousness 
ought to be recognised If all were variable, then variabihty 
Itself would not be determined. The very notion of change 
involves a reference to the changeless. The knowledge of 
the changes imphes the existence of a changeless knower. 



This kno“er, ho’^rerer, cannot be an ob'izi cf kno-s-iedgs. 
Its presence is presnpposed hr aii knoTrledgs. It cannot 
be an crjeciof consnonsness, bnt it is consciansiiess itself. 
It so-nes nr its otth lignt and is seif-established. A2 those 
states and their attnontes tvnich are objects of experience 
one hnotvledge mnst fail nnder the category of the 
anconscLcns. the seen; becaassthey are not self-iilnminingj 
rnt are onjeers iiinmined by conscionsness. The nnconscions. 
toe seen cannot be the attribnte of the conscionsness. the seer, 
beeanse :n that case both r-onid lose their natnres. That 
rrcLca .* the seer of prodnetion and cestmetioa cortnet have 
prod^cnonand destruction, because the kno-riedge cf one’s 
prcduction etc. is net possible for oneself. If another seer 
is assumed and so on then there rrill be innnite regression. 
So the seer of ail states is ether than the seen. Thus, as 
the limit ( ^ of ah coming and going c: states, the 

existence of one ail-seer rrhich is distinci from aii objects 
of the rrorld is nrered. Onring to its ceing the ninminatcr 
of al^ states and oning to its being ceroid of ah coming 
and going it is caiied xtitness or the nnooncemed 
consoioussess. 


v5) Here ~e hare to prore rritness-consciensness 
through the analysis cf the knor-ieege cf mental phenomena. 
In th'.s connection rre shall discuss four points : — namely 
i.i'‘ that the fact cf remembrance of past experiences 
demands the recognitioii of a rritness-conscrousness : 
»2> that the onlr logicahv tenable conception of the 
states and processes vrliich xre experience "rithin ourselres 
3 that ther are the modincations c: one mind-substance 
and are thus identical vrfth the mind and that them 
experience as belonging to the same mind presupposes 
a changeless ruin ess-consdensness ; (5) that the'kno-rlecge 
cf the mind and its modifeations cannot be explained 
in any ether 'may than by admitting one unohauging 
self-luminous enntr ihuniinatinH' those madincatiors and 



(4) thnl this clmngclcss self-luminous cnLit\', vi7. witncss- 
oonsciousncss is indispensable for the kno^^ ledge of the 
production, the continuit\ of existence and tlic destruction 
of phenomena 


XoNN let us take up these points in order — (1) It 
cannot be denied that the thing which is now remembered 
must InNC been prcMously experienced. PrcMous experience 
must be taken as one of the ncccssarj conditions of 
rcmcmbcrancc If it were otherwise, then tiie thing which 
was not experienced would be remembered Because there 
is agreement in presence as well as in absence, of memory 
with prcMOUS experience, we know that thej arc causally 
related Now, it is also c\idcnt that the experience cannot 
be regarded either as the sole cause or as the direct cause of 
remembrance, because many objects of cxpcncncc, being 
forgotten, arc not remembered, and because when remem- 
brance occurs, it occurs after the actual cxpcncncc is 
destro) cd and sometimes c\ cn long after 1 he destruction of 
experience also cannot be its cause, because when destroyed, 
experience is absent, and the absence of all types being of a 
like nature, mere absence of anj thing cannot be the cause 
of any effect If from the absence of experience 
remembrance could be produced, then anything and 
exerything, not previously experienced, could be 
remembered, and the cxpcncncc of anything would not have 
been the necessary prc-condiUon of its remembrance. 
Further, in that case the recollection of an apparently 
forgotten object through concentration of attention and the 
impro\cment of memor)’’ through practice would not be 
possible If some phenomenon is proved to bo the necessary 
pre-condition and originator of some other phenomenon, 
but IS found to be non-existent at the moment immediately 
preceding the production of that effect, w e have to recognise 
Its presence in some subtle form. Accordingly, ns 
Temembrance is universally recognised as the effect of 
4 
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CHAPTER 1 Gypsum — Some inegular nodules of fibrous gypsum found m 

. TTT . led clay are reported near Tambiyadi This has no economic 
Physical Features ^ ^ j ^ 

GBOLOQ-i value 

Building Malonnls 

Iron — ^Fair quality non-ore occurs in small quantities m the 
laterite throughout the district but is useless at present as 
a source of raw material for smelting 

Kaolin . — Small quantities of inferior type of kaolin are 
noticed near Panhalla fort, Gudalkop, Gadhinglaj and Budargarh 
fort, but these occurrences are not important economically 

WiTbBburriA The district may be divided into three belts as legards its 
water supply, viz, the hilly and rugged country forming the 
Western Ghats towards west, the narrow broken-crested ridges 
stretching eastwards in the central portion, and the plains 
towards east The hilly country m the west receives the 
maximum rain-fall of the district and the ground water is 
mostly tapped from percolation wells and mountain springs 
In the Central portion the water supply is partly from^ spnngs 
and wells, the main source being the five perennial rivers The 
plains have copious surface and undergiound water supply and 
may be said to be one of the best iirigated lands of the State 

CuMATt The Climate of the Kolhapur Plain is temperate and 
sunilar to the other districts of Bombay Deccan adjoining the 
ghats In the western part of Kolhapur near the Sahyadns 
it is always cooler than that in the eastern part which is liable 
to hot winds during April and May The nights over the whole 
district are generally cool due to the influence of the sea breezes 
which set in during the afternoons and continue till late in the 
evening 

The year m lespect of Kolhapur district may be divided mto 
three periods as follows — ^hot weather period from March to 
May , rainy period from June to October , and cold weather 
period from November to February 

Theie is only one observatoiy in the distiict located at 
Kolhapur, which maintains temperature and related meteoro- 
logical records The data available in another observatory 
in the neighbourhood at Miraj have also been utilised in 
describing the climate of the district Table 1 gives the mean 
daily maximum and minimum temperatures and relative 
humidity for the city of Kolhapur based on available data 
(1949-58) 

Hot Weather Period There IS a rapid rise in temperature m March, reaching the 
{March to Ma^) maximum in Apiil April is the hottest month of the year, 
with an mean maximum temperature of 99 °P The correspond- 
ing figures for March and May are 96 °P and 95 ”F 

respectively Daily maximum temperatures exceedmg lOOT 
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are fairly frequent m April On an average there are chapter i. 

12 such days The highest temperatuie lecorded at Kolhapur — 
during the last decade is 107 °F Temperatuies exceeding ^ CLntATE 
llO'F are unlikely m this district The mean daily maximumHotiAVatherPcnod 
temperature varies from 66 “^F to 72 "F The diurnal variation to Mn^ ) 

of tempeiature is large and the mean value ranges from 
30 T^F m March to 22 T'F m May 

On individual days a range of 35 "'F in Maich is not 
uncommon The mean relative humi{lity m (March to May) 
this period is 65 per cent m the morning and 35 to 40 per cent 
in the evening Low values of humidity of the order of 
15 to 20 per cent occur m these months m the afternoon 
The prevailing wind direction is mainly westerly though m the 
afternoons of March and April, easterly winds occur on about 
50 per cent of the days The temperature is high during the 
day but the evenings are cooled by sea-breezes and the nights 
are not oppressive 

This IS also a season of thunderstorm At Kolhapur, one day 
in every three or four days in April and May, is a day of 
thundei The 'rainfall in this season is accompanied by 
thunderstorms and it is about 1" in Apnl and H" m May 
This period accounts for about 10 per cent of the total annual 
rainfall 

The normal period of the onset of the South-West monsoon Wot Wontber 
in the district is the first week of June With the onset of ,, 
the monsoon there is a rapid fall in the day temperatures and t ® ° 
conditions of near uniformity over wide areas are reached in 
the months of July and August The mean daily maximum 
temperature for July and August is 79 "F Towards the end 
of September temperatures again begin to rise The moisture 
content of the atmosphere m this season is very high and 
the air is nearly saturated on several days The mean relative 
humidity for June to September is 87 per cent m the mornmg 
and 77 per cent m the evenmg The direction of winds during 
this penod is mainly westerly There is a complete change- 
over m October when the winds are mainly from North-East 
to East The annual rainfall varies widely in the district 
from 20" m the North-East to 250" m the west This is the 
main ramy-season A fuller account of rainfall is given in 
tables No 2 and No 3 

Although day temperature lemains higher than m the Winter 
Monsoon, the mean minimum temperature is the lowest and (^ovmberto 
it ranges from 58“ to 61 “F December and January are the 
coldest months of the year The district lies in an area where 
lowest temperature on mdividual days may go down to 
45“P p)jy wind blasts during the period and the daily range 

of temnpi aflivci - 1 .-. ♦•r»4-V»cir* InT'fm TTho TnPaTl vnyirr/i r»-P 
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Winter 
(Xorember t o 
Tebruarc) 


Eaettall 


temperature in December and January is 28'F On mduddual 
days It may be even 35*R The mean relative humidity for 
the season at Kolhapur is 63 per cent m the morning and 
33 per cent in the evening Low humidities less than 
20 per cent are not infrequent Rainfall m NoA'ember is about 
IV' to 2" The rest of the period is practically dr\- 

Table 3 gn'es the average monthly and annual rainfall of 
eight ram recording stations in the district Sr: of them are 
based on data of about 50 years (1901 to 1950) and two on 
about 17 years (1934 to 1950) 

The aAerage annual ramfaU in the district vanes -Aidely 
from about 20" in Kunmdv. ad-Shirol area in the north-east to 
over 240" m Gaganbavada area near Sahyadn m the AA'est 
Kurondwad has the lowest annual average oi 19" whereas 
Gaganbavada gets 244". The isohjets (Ime of equal rainfall) 
practically runs from north to south About three-fourths of 
the district receives more than 40" annually 

The distnct gets ram from the south-west as well as 
the north-east monsoons Throughout the district ram falls 
from Llay to November. However, the mam ramy-season 
IS from June to October. It may be observed that 
dunng !May and November rainfall over the whole distnct 
IS nearly uniform, bemg about 11" to 2" The normal period 
of the onset of the south-west monsoon is the first week of 
June The portions to the west of Ratnagiri-Gaganbavada 
receu'e 90 to 95 per cent of the annual rainfall in the months 
of June to September from the south-west monsoon wmds 
The percentage decreases in the north-west near Kunmdwad 
to about 60 per cent of the annuaL If October is also 
considered, Jime to October accounts for OA'er 80 per cent of 
the annual rainfall in the district and for as much as 
93 per cent m the extreme west The months of October to 
December account for 15 per cent to 20 per cent, of the annual 
in the eastern portions of the district 

July is the month of maximum rainfall throughout the district 
Thir^-Sve per cent, to 40 per cent of the annual ramfall is 
received m this month oi'er a good portion of the district 

Table 4 gives the frequency distribution of annu a l rainfall 
The highest and lowest* values in a fifty-year period have not 
exceed twice or fallen to less than 50 per cent of the a'verage, 

Gaganbavada near the Sahyadris recorded 323" in 1908 while 
Kurundwad in the north-east got less than 10" in 1905 The 
extreme north-eastern part is a semi-arid area with high 
variability of annual rainfalL 1905 was generally a year of low 
ra inf all for the whole district 



Table Showing Mean Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures and Humidity for the City 

OP Kolhapur. 
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(inches) in Kolhapur District BAnTrAiL 
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Physically, the forests of Kolhi\pur are a southward 
extension of the forest t3rpes of Poona and Satara districts 
The wooded areas are confined to the western half of the tract 
The w^estem nm and its descending slopes claim a stunted type 
of evergreen vegetation On the eastern fringes the over-wood 
consists of deciduous species with a ground-flora of evergreen 
species The dry eastern plan claim scanty patches of wood- 
growth in land pockets Three main forests types can be 
distmctly located, viz, Q) the sub-tropical evergreen, (2) the 
moist deciduous and the semi-evergreen, and (3) the dry' 
deciduous forests 

These occupy the high rainfall regions in the extreme west 
of the dstrict No particular plant species can be marked as 
principal in the composition Jambhiil, hirda, anjani, surangi, 
■panjamhhul get mixed up in the top canopy with pnansi, etc, 
mostly^ coming in as sub-dominants The lower storey and 
ground flora mostly consist of karvi, bracken fern and others 
This composition is mainly confind to elevations round about 
2,200' above the mean sea level 

Barrmg the promment existence of the deciduous species in 
the typical moist deciduous formation, the composition of the 
two IS made of jambhul umba, nana, sissum, asana, kumbhx, 
bhava panjambhul, kinjal, am, kmai, umbar, biba, cnanste and 
others In forests of this type in Ajra mahal, the famous 
scented wood species, clmndan (sandalwood) occurs profusely 
Bamboos are sparse 

The dry deciduous forests are strewn far and wide m small 
patches The usual species of the drier zones occur here 
The promment feature m these forests is the total absence of 
dhavda and a greater mcidence of sissum 


The area statement of the forests in various Ranges of 
Kolhapur Distnct is given below — 


1 

Name of the Range 

Area of 
Reserved 
Forest. 

! 

Area of 
Protected 
Forest ! 

Area of 
Unclassed 
Forest 

1 

Total 


A. g 

A g 

A g 1 

A g 

1 Karvir 

10,437 23 

12,476 33 

824 15 

23,738 38 

3 Panhala 

47,783 12 

21,343 13 


69,126 25 

3 Bhudargad 

48,886 15 

20,487 11 


69,373 26 

1. Ajra 

15,036 33 

18,323 03 

243 15 

33,603 11 

5 Vi^lmlgad 

44,480 26 

4,427 34 


48,908 20 

6 Bavada 

18,318 10 



18,318 10 

7. Radhanagan 

45,760 39 

37,928 31 


1 83,689 30 

Total . 

2,30,704 00 

1 

1,14,987 10 

: 

1,067 30 

1 

3,46,769 00 
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These forests have been elassified as reseived, piotected etc 
by the former Kolhapui State However, a regular forest 
settlement and domai cation os pei the procedure laid down m 
the Indian Foiest Act will have to be done Besides, theie 
are extensive areas known as s/ieu lands claimed by H H 
the Chhatiapati Maharaja of Kolhapui as his private pioperty, 
which aie well stocked with forests The legal position of 
these shcri lands have not been finally decided 

The past histoiy of the forests is a stoiy of woiking that 
utterly lacked forest sense The unrestricted practice of 
shifting cultivation known as kumri has caused considerable 
devastation of the forests and the woods in most places are 
stunted legrowm Very little, if at all, has remained on the 
original state of grow'th over the entire tract The only 
forest conseiw^ation attempts were the strict reservations of 
certain species like teak, chandan, Inrda, and sissum-, which 
were also the royal trees m vialki lands Attempts of 
artificial regeneiation of valuable species were never organized 
on an extensive scale As a result of all these factors, the 
forests of Kolhapur district do not present a veiy healthy 
picture Stnet conseiwancy and extensive artificial regeneration 
w'lll form the mam w'orks in future to improve the forests 

Firewood and grass aie the main marketable products from 
these forests Timber is of a very poor quality and meagre 
Hirda fruit is produced m large quantities and most of it is 
consumed in the factory of the Amba Tannin and Pharma- 
ceutical Limited for the extraction of tannin This tannin 
extraction factory is the only one of its type in the State The 
other minor forest products are enumerated below — 

(1) Kaju fruits 

(2) Watsol 

(3) Cocumbs 

(4) Mango fruit 

(5) Bibi fruits 

(6) Shikekai 

(7) Palas leaves 

(8) Kuchala seeds 

(9) Kumkum fal 

(10) Silver cotton 

(11) Honey and Wax 

(12) Karan] seeds 

(13) Rameta bark 

(14) Reeds 

(15) Wavding 

(16) Tembhumi leaves 

(17) Pisa flints 
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l/rtfil \ UTiinihr 

Scientific Nome 

Dclchmi 

Ctnuamomitm zcylaixicxnn 

Dnndoshi 

Dalbcrgxa lancaolaxia 

Dntranp 

Ehrctia canaransxs 

Dhhaman 

Grcxvxa Ulxaifolxa 

Dhavada, Dindal 

Axxogcissus latifoha 

Dik.imah 

Gardenxa hiada 

Gcla 

Randxa dximetonm 

Gomda, Kala 

Diospxjros montaxfxa 

Gulum, Gclam 

Hndk%a 

Maclixhts macrantha 

Halda Hashwnl 

Gholoroxylon swxctexxxa 

Hed 

Adxna cordifoha 

Hingan 

Balaxixtes roxourghxx 

Hirda 

Termxxxalxa chebula 

Humb 

Saccopetalum tomexitosum 

Hure 

Sapixim xnsigne. 

Jam, Peru 

Psxdxum gmxjava 

Jambhul 

Eugenxa jambolana 

Kajr, Kuchla 

Strychxxos nxixvomxca. 

Kaju 

Anacardxxim occidentale 

Kalamb 

Mxtragyna parvifolxa 

Kanchan 

Bauhxnxa vanegata 

Kapsm, Siddum 

Tetrameles nudxflora. 

Kapshi 

Lxgxjbstxrum xxexlgherrense 

Karanj 

Pongamxa glabxa 

Karmal, Karambel 

DxUenxa indxca 

Kavath 

Feroxixa elephanixim 

Kcl 

Fxcus tsjakela 

Kesaii 

Pterospermum heyneanum 

Khadshingi 

Stercosponniim xylocarpum 

Kheir 

Acaexa catechu 

Khargol 

Trexna orientalxs 

Kharwat 

Fxcus asperrvma 

Kinai 

Albxzzxa pamculia 

Kmjal 

Ternvmalxa panxculata 

Kirmira 

Ehretxa species 

Koshimb 

Schlexchera tnjuga 

Kuda 

. Holaxrhena antxdysentenca 

Kuda Kala 

Wnghtia Unctorxxu 

Kuda Tambada 

Wnghtxa tomantosa 

Kumbal, Kate 

(o 0 r ) L-o Vf 708—3 

Sideroxylon tomentosum 
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CHAPTER 1 


Physical Features 
Foni.sTS 


Local Vornaoulni ^^mno 

Kumbhi 

Kumkum Shendu 

Krpa 

Kuiwat 

Kurkuli 

Lodhia, Lodhya, Hura 

Lokhandi 

Maharukh 

Moha 

Moina, Shemat 

Mana 

Nandruk 

Neem 

Nimbaia 

Padali 

Palas 

Pangara 

Pajarabhul 

Parvi 

Petan 

Phanas 

Phansi 

Ptmpal 

Pimpar 

Pimpn 

Putranjiva 

Ranbhendi 

Ranaphanas 

Ratamba, Kokam. 

Ritha 

Sag, Teak 

Satwin 

Sawai Sewar 

Sawar 

Shindi 

Shiras 

Shiras, Kala 

Shissam 

Shivan 

Sitaphal 

Surangi, Undin 


Soionlifio Nemo. 

Careya arhorea 
Mallotns phihppinensis 
Hemigyiosa canesceyis 
Ficus hispida 
Connarus icighhi. 
Symplocos beddomei. 

1 x 07 0 paiviflora, 

Ailanthus excelsa 
Russia lotifoha 
Lamiea grandis 
LegerstToemia lanceolaia 
Ficus retiise 
Azadirachta indica 
Malia duhia 

Stei eospermum chalonoides 
Bhutea jrondosa. 

Eryihnna indica 
Olea dwtea, 

Wcndlaudia noioniana 
Trewia nudijhra 
Aitocaipus integrifoha 
Caialba iniegernma. 

Ficus religiosa. 

Ficus omoUiana 
Ficus tsiela 
Puiranjwa roxburghii 
Thespesia lampas 
Aitocarpus hirsuta 
Carvcinia indica. 

Sapindus emarginata 
Tcciona grandis 
Alstonia schlons 
Bombax malahancum 
Bombax insigne 
Phccnix sylvestns 
Alhizzia lebbek 
Albizzia odoratissima 
Dalbergia latifoha. 

Gmehna arboiea 
Anona squaviosa. 
Calopliyllum inophyllum 
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I/<vnl Vtrrirt'Iir \nnir 

Sur»nngi 

Tad 

Tamalpntia 

Tcmbhunu (Diospros 
inclano\% Ion) 

Tctu 
Tnphal 
Tiu as 

Tugal, Lallai 
Um Hoorn 
Umber 
Wad 
Warang 
Waras 
Wav] a 
Wumb 


J'cicnlific Xnnio 

OdiTOCarpus longifohus. 
Dorassus flabelbfci 
Cinnamomuvi tamala 
Oroxuhivi indtcum 

Zcantlioxylum rhetsa 

Oxigcnxa dalbcrgioides 
Albizzxa amara 
Polyalthxsucerasoides 
Ficus glmoerata 
Ficus hciigalensis 
Kydia calycina 
Heicrophragma roxburghii 
Holoptcha integnfoha 
Hephehum longana 


Shrubs 


Adulsa 

Adulsa— Vilayati 
Amoni 

Amartya, Warkya 

Ananlmul 

Bracken fern 

Bugdi 

Chillar 

Chimnali 

Chitrak 

Dagadful 

Dhaity 

Dinda 

Duranta 

Brand 

Ghagri 

Ghaneri, Tanatani 
Ghatbor 
Ghaypal 
Harki 

Hasoli, Asolin, Shirul 
Henkal 
Hull, Gowan 
(o-or) Lo Vf 708— Ja 


Adhatoda pasica 
Justicia roynandensis 
Rhus mysoreiisis. 
Nappia fcetida. 
Hamidesmus indicus 
Ptons accuinna 
Ardisui humilis. 
Cocsalpinxa sepiaria 
Indigofera pulcholla 
Plumbago zeylamca 
parmeha ceperata 
Woodfordia flonbunda 
Leea macrophylla 
Duranta plumern 
Ricinus communis 
Crotalana retusa 
Lantana com arc 
Zizyphus xylopyra 
Agave sisalana 
Rauwolfia serpentina 
Grewia microcos. 
Gymiiospona montana 
Hibiscus furcatus. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Phjrsical Features 
Foeests 


Local Yemacular Name 

Scientific Name 

Ingall 

Gymnospona emargmata 

Jephali 

Jatropha curcas 

Kanguli, Bandgul 

Loranthus longifiorus (on 
am araha and Kumbhi) 
cunearus (on Kiiijal) 

Kanhen 

Nerium odorum 

Kanphulia Bisur 

Calhcarpa lanata. 

Kankuti 

Flemingia strobibfera 

Kare 

Webera corymbosa 

Karhi-Nimb 

Murraya koamgii 

Kari, Bhandire 

Clerodendron infortunatum 

Karwand 

Canssa carendas 

Karvi 

Strobilanthes callosus 

Kate-rmgani 

Solanum xanthocarpum 

Kaundal 

Tnchosanihes palmata 

Kavh 

Phyllanthus reticulatus 

Kevani 

Helicteres xsora 

Kusan 

Jasminum arboresoens 

Lai Chameli 

Quisqnalis mdica. 

Lajalu 

Mimosa pudica. 

Ivladzhing 

Dohchondronl falcata 

Mahalunga 

Citrus medica 

Mondie 

Lawsoma alba 

Morbel 

. Clematis tnloba 

Monel 

Clematis gounana 

Nagpbani 

Opuntia dillem 

Nakchikni 

Maravellia zeylanica 

Neptad 

Cappans aphylla. 

Nigdi 

, Vitex tnfolra 

Nil 

Indigofera tinctoma 

Nivdung 

. Euphorbia nenifolia 

Nivdung 

. Euphorbia antiquorum 

Pandhan 

Murraya exotica 

PcindhaTphali 

Flueggta microcarpa 

Pitkuli 

, . Eugenia zeylanica 

Pitkuli Pendgul 

Ixora coccinea 

Pilu Katn 

, . Salvadora oleocides 

Pithori 

Gymnospona Konkanensis 

Pbulati 

Acacia latronum 

Rametha 

Lasiosiphon enocephalus 

Rui 

Catstropia gigantea 
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I^onl Vrrnnrul ir Knme 

Scicnlillo Xamn 

Shntavn 

Asparagus racemosus. 

Shci 

Euphorbia iurucaUi 

Sunn 01 Indian Hemp 

Grotolaria junces 

Sabja 

AbuUlon indxcum 

Sudia 

Oennum basilocum 

Tarwad 

Cassia' aunculata 

Tippan or Tipani 

AUop}iyliis cobbe 

To ran 

Zizyphus rugosa 

Tulas 

Ocimum sanctum 

Tupa, Chichon, Panyal 

Canihium umbellatum 

Ukshi 

Calycopiens flonbunda 

Van Kapus 

Hibiscus vitifohus 

Vavding 

Embeha nbes 

Climbers 

Alei 

Dalbergia voluhilhs 

Bhuikohala 

Ipomcea dxgitata 

Cane 

Catamum psedotemous 
tesic. 

Chambuli 

Bauhinm vahln. 

Chikani 

Bndelta stipulans. 

Ghotwel 

Smilax macrophylla. 

Gunj 

Abrus precatonus 

Kavh 

Cryptolepis bunchanam 

Kirkah 

Grewia pilosa 

Kuhili 

Mucuna prunens 

Madwel 

Combretum ovalifohum 

Navalicha Wei 

Ipomcea vitifolia 

Palaswel 

Butea superba 

Paryel 

Cyclea peltata 

Pondguliwel 

Dalbergia sympathetica 

Shembi 

Acacia pennata 

Shikekai 

Acacia concinna 

Suph 

Mundulea suberosa 

Takla 

Cassia tora 

Tugelmi 

Ipoemia campanulata 

Unhall 

Tephrosia purpurea 

Vatoli 

Cocculus macrocarpus 

Waken 

Wagatea spicata 
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CHAPTER 1, 

Local Vomaoiilcr Name, 

Bolcnllflo Nntno, 

Physical Foalures. 
FonESTa, 

Bamdoo, 

Chiva, Tokar, Modar, Dendrocdlamus sinctus. 
Mace, 


Konda 

Oxytenanihera stocksii. 


Ranchiva 

Oxyienanthera monosUgma. 


Velu, Kalak, Padhai 

. Bamhxisa arundxnacea. 



Grasses 


Bhongrat 

, Anilmtina cxlxata. 


Bhalo Icusal 

Andropogon tncliccus. 


Buld grass 

Cypenis bulbosiis 


Chirka 

Eragrestis tremula. 


Chanya marvel 

Andropogon pertnsus. 


Condal 

, , Andropogon permxlxs. 


Harali 

Cynodon daciylon 


Kunda 

Ischosmxm pxlosum. 


Kusali 

Andropogon contortxxs 


Marvel 

Andropogon annulatus 


Hut grass 

. Cyperus rotundxvs 


Pandhari kusal 

, Anstida panxculaia 


Pavnya 

. . Ischoenum sxileaium 


Phuh 

Apluda varxa. 


Rosha 

, Andropogon scJiosxianthus. 


Shenda 

. Ischoomm laxtm. 


Shimpi 

, Panxcum xsachne. 


Wavashi 

. . Saccharum procenm. 


Wild Awimals and Tiie Wild Life of Kolhapur District is mainly confined to 
Binns, hilly region of the Sahyadris and its foot hills. It is 

essentially similar to that prevailing in the Deccan plateau 
generally. During the ex-Kolhapur State regime, the position 
of wild life was very safe indeed The Chhatrapati Maharaja 
of Kolhapur and his feudatory Jahagirdars were keen 
naturalists, interested in the preservation of wild life. 
Shooting of Wild life was the exclusive sport of the royal 
family, and illicit shooting or poaching was crushed with an 
iron hand As a result of strict protection to wild life they 
were found in fairly large number in the forest areas of the 
Kolhapur district. However, the merger of the State with 
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Bombay Stale, wild life Jias dwindled down considerably. The 
increase in population and consequent indiscriminate cutting 
of forest for extension of cultivation undei the Grow More 
Food Campaign, the development of roads and fasl-moving 
vehicles, the illicit shooting and poaching foi food and profit 
by people possessing ciop piotection guns, both in and out of 
■reason, and without reference to sex or age, and flapping and 
snaring bv professional hunting tubes, have all contributed to 
w’holesalc destruction of w’lld life The Black-buck has almost 
come on the vcige of extinction Government have realised the 
urgent need for protecting the wold denizens of’ the forest and 
the passing of the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds 
Protection Act (IV of 1951) is a great step tow^aids the presei- 
vation of w'lld life 

The most piomment amongst mammals of boasts of prey 
are the Tigei (Panthera tigris Linn), Patait Vagh, Panther or 
Leopaid (Panthera paidus Linn)— M Dahanya Vagh or Biblya 
Vagh 

Tigers w'ere once in plenty in the hill forests of the Sahyadns 
But now' they are raie and mot with only m the denser foiests of 
the follow'ing places — 

Radhanagaii Range 

Patyacha Dang, Kala Dang, Surangi, Rametha 

Bavada Range 
Kaiul, Bavadc Sadure 

Ajra Range 
Suloran, Gavse 

Human beings are as a lule unmolested, and no man-eaters 
have been lecorded m the recent past However, due to exter- 
mmation of sambhars, cheetals, etc , which form their natural 
food, tigers are reported to have become cattle lifters Leopaids 
are comparatively raie but panthers aie less intolerant of heat 
and are found in the thick evergreen to semi-evergreen hill 
forests of the district Wild boar and porcupines form their 
natural food Village dogs, goats and donkeys are also taken 
occasionally The leopard is perhaps the most effective natural 
check against the wild pig, whose ravages in paddy and sugar- 
cane fields are notoi lous and hence it may be considered a great 
friend of the agriculturists 

Among the leopaids and panthers, several varieties are 
distmguished locally ‘ Dahanya Vagh ’ the spotted tiger, which 
IS very rarely found now, is dreaded more than the tiger 
^iblya Vagh ’ is said to be of three kinds, two large, viz , 
Karanjya and Tendva and one small, viz, Khandli or Biblya 
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CHAPTER 1. The general distribution of panthers or leopards m the 

■n,. - TTT ^ district IS as under — 

Physical Features. 

iVn-D Ashsais A^-I) Panhala Range 
Bieds ” 

Memnaisof Western stnn of the Panhala range about 10 miles in 

Beasts of prev V.udth 

Radhanagari Range . 

Patyacha Dang, Kaladang Surangi and Rametha. 

Ajra Range • 

Suleran SaA’se and Av.-andi 

BaA'ada Range . 

Kami, Bavada and Sadure 


The serious encroachment of cultivation into the natural 
habitat of panthers and leopards has been mainly responsible 
for reducing their mcidence considerably The huntmg leopard 
or the chita is nov." extinct, as is the case in Central India, v.^here 
it tras once found in plenty 

Cats. Among the wild cats jelis chaus (M. Ran manjar) occurs 

to a considerable extent. It lives m open forests and shrub 
jungle and is a senous pest of the poultry The other two 
varieties of cats hve in thick forests but are comparatively rare 
viz , paradoxcerus musanga (IvL Kavali manjar) and Vivemcula 
mdica (M. Javadi manjar or the small Indian civet cat) The 
avet cat is valued for its civet which, in small dosage, is used 
m perfumery and medicme 

Bears The Sloth Bear (Melursus ursiners iVL Asval) is restricted to 

the well-wooded hilly portions of the Ghat area During the 
day, it lives in hollows m rocks or in raAnnes and at night 
times comes down to the plains in search of honey combs and 
Mahua flowers of which it is very fond. It lives on roots 
and fruits of forest trees and feeds on ants and insects 
It seldom attacks man unprovoked and does little mjury to 
cattle. 


Dos tribe Of the Dog tnbe the prmcipal representatives are ; — 

(1) The striped Hyeena (Hyana stnata-M. Taras) is fairly 
common in all hills and forests It generally seeks shelter in 
natural holes or caves during day time, and mov’es about 
dunng night time in search of animal carcasses It is a useful 
scavenger. 

(2) The wolf (Ganis lupus-ht Landaga) is generally found 
in plains but its number Bag considerably diminished It lifts 
sheep and goats at night. 

(3) The jackal (Canis aureus-^L Kolha) is found in abun- 
dance in the plains It is a useful scavenger but at the same 
time it is harmful to poultry, sugarcane and groundnut. 
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(4) The Indinn Fox (Cams axireus-M Kolha) is common m CHAPTER l 

Ihc open counlrj' m the eastern portion of the district It is pwicsaTFcatures 
a useful animal to the agriculturists m that it lives chieflywiLD Ammals A^D 
on field rat':, mice, reptiles and insects The jackals and Biud'; 
foxes in the small hill round about Kolhapur give an excellent tribe 

coursing which is a favourite amusement among the Maratha 
aristrocracy 

(5) The Wild dog (Cuon alpimis-M. Kolsunda) is highly 
destiuciivc of sambhai and other game They usually hunt 
in packs of 20 to 25 Even the tiger and panthers get scared 
bv the presence of wild dogs 

Among the bats the Flying Fox (Peteropus giganteiis-yi Bats 
Waghul) is quite common They cause great damage to orchards, 
especially as they raid, usually after sunset, m large numbers 

Among the rodents, the Indian porcupine (Hystnx lencura, Rodents 
Gray and Hard w'lcke M Salmdar) is very common It lives 
in burrow's dug in the ground or rocky hill sides and is very 
harmful to agriculture as well as to forest plantations It eats 
up all the seed sown and also gnaw's and uproots seedlings to 
eat the eflshy cotyledons 

The Giant Squirrel (Ratufa indica) is very attractive due to 
its bright reddish browm colour It is found rarely m the Ghat 
forests 

The Five striped squirrel (Ftinambulus pennantx-UL Khar) 

IS usually found in the neighbourhood of habitations It is 
highly destructive of forest seeds, both in nui'series and in 
plantations 

The Hare (Lepus mgncalhs-M Sasa) is found in the scrub Hnro. 
jungle Due to their unregulated hunting and snaring by the 
local tribes, their number has depleted considerably 

The deer family is perhaps the w'oist affected by the ilhcit Door 
shooting and poaching It needs complete protection, at least 
for some years to come At present they are found only m the 
interior forests in the Sahyadns 

The Sambhar (Rusa anstotelis-M. Sambhar) is restneted to the 
hilly portions They are mainly found m the forests of the 
following places — 

Bavada Range 
Palsambe, Saitawade, Aslaj 

Ajra Range 
Latgaon, Haloli, Gavse 
Radhanagari Range 

Patyacha Dang, Kaladang, Surangi, Rametha 
Karvir Range 
Mhasurli 
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CHAPTER 1 The spotted deer (Axzs macidatus-M Cheetal) prefers 

PliyslcaTFeafures foot-hills of forests in the neighbourhood of 

W^Ai-nurs oajCultU’ation Their number has considerably dwnndled They 

Bieds mainly occur in Pombare forests of Panhala Range and the 
Latgaon, Haloli, and Gawase forests of Ajra Range It is the 
fairest of India s deer “There is no more beautiful sight in 
creation than a Chital stag in sun-fiecked dell ' * 

The Balking deer {Mimtiacus muntijakay-M Bhekar) is also 
met with m small numbers in forests of Kar\ur. Ajra and 
Radhanagan Ranges 

Among the antelopes, mention may be made of the Black-buck 
{Anzilope cervicapra~^L Kahnta) This is an inhabitant of the 
open shrub and plain grassy areas in the neighbourhood of 
cultivation At one time they used to move m large herds m 
open parts of Raibag and Shirol At present it has become 
almost extmct due to indiscnmmate shooting by illegal methods, 
Avithout regard to age or sex 

The Mouse deer (Meminna indica-M Pisoia) is only occasionally 
found in the forests of Sahyadris 

Bison Gout or the Indian Bison (Gavcecus gaurus-M Gau) is the 

largest of all existmg bovmes The Marathas consider bison 
a bull and generally- do not shoot it Because of this supersti- 
tion, the bisons have leceived natural protection and are found 
in fairly large numbers especially in the Radhanagan Range 
They occur principally m the follovung places* — 

Radhanagan Range ' 

Patj-acha Dang. Kala Dang Surangi Rametha 

Panhala Range. 

Kolik, Barki, Gothane, Padsali Kode Bk., Asandoli. 

Pombare, Anaskura forests 

Bavada Range: 

Kitawade jungle area (Gangotn site). 

Of the smaller animals allied to both cat and dog, the common 
Mongoose (Herpestes Edkardsii-l^l. Mimgusa) deserves mention 
It is destrucbve to snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous. 
and sometimes becomes a serious threat to poultry because 
of its mass-slaughtering propensities 

Bears The Wild Boar (S«s indiCus-M Dukar) occurs m abimdance 

m all the hill forests of the district They usually come out at 
night in large herds, and cause vrholesale destruction of agricul- 
tural crop. It is the greatest enemy of the agriculturists, to 
whom gun hcences are given hberally for crop protection 
Boar huntmg is favourite sport among the hlarathas 

^ * RoEert A. Stcmda''e, Xateal Historv of tie Mammalia of Icdoa and Cevlcn, 

pp 50e-507. 
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Monkejb, bolli ‘maknds’ and ‘vanais’ aie found all over the chapter i 
district The ‘vanar’, the laigcr one generally frequents near — — 

about villages, wheicas the ‘ makad ' is generally seen m the^f, “ mmals" a:!"d 
mterioi forests Due to lai go-scale destruction of foiosls, the Bmos 

monke\ s ha\ o been forced to make depredations on gardens and Monkeys 

orchaids and do considerable damage Out of respect for 
Hanuman, the monko\ God. the Hindus, as a lulc. do not shoot 
monkovs 


Most of the buds given by Shri Salim Ali m his catalogue on 
the Buds of Deccan are found m Kolhapur 

The principal game buds of the district are — 

(i) Green Pigeons (M Haiial) 

(u) Pigeons (M Parwa), especially the green rock pigeon 
commonly inhabiting the hill forts 

(ill) Grey Partridge (M Titur or Citur) 

The Grey Jungle Fowl (M Ran Kombada) is found only m 
the interior thick forest aieas The Peafowl (M Mor or Landor) 
has become comparatively verj'’ rare 

The Great Indian Bustard (M Hum, Kardhonk) and the 
Lesser Florican (M Canya Moi), which live in open shrub areas, 
have become rare due to indiscriminate snaring and netting 
by the professional tribes 

The Physical Features of the Kolhapur District are of 
varied nature consisting of plains, plateaus and hill ranges 
The Western Ghat which foims the western boundary of the 
district has thiown several spuis m the eastern region The high 
altitudes of these langes and spurs with then copious ramfaU, 
have given rise to a number of streams and small valleys The 
SIX rivers of the district, namely, the Wama, Panchaganga, 
Dudhaganga, Wedganga, Huanyakeshi and Ghataprabha, offer 
many sites suitable for dams and wens Due to construction of 
a series of weirs on the Panchaganga, which is formed by the 
confluence of five streams, the Tulsi, Kasari, Bhogawati, Brahmi, 
and Kumbhi, a considerable quantity of water is retained m 
the river, thereby affording suitable habitat for a large number 
of fish Further, when the tributanes of this river dry up after 
the monsoon, fishes from these tributanes also migrate into the 
Panchaganga for shelter and forage Besides, there are many 
natural lakes, irrigation tanks, reservoirs and perennial ponds, 
chief of which are Radhanagari reservoir, Rankala lake, Kagal 
tank, Atigra tank, Kalamba tank, Wadgaon tank, Rajaram tank 
and Talasanda tank, where piscicultural activities are being 
undertaken by the depaitment With the implementation of 
several new irrigation development schemes, which have a direct 
or mdirect bearmg on fisheries, pisciculture is bound to gam 
uiore importance in this region 


Birds 


Fish and 
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Important fresh water fauna of the distnct compnses the 
following varieties of fish — 

Scientific Name Local Kama 

Order OPISTHOMI 
Fatmly MASTACEMBELTDiE 

Mastacemhehis armatus (Lacep) Vam, Vambat 

Vam which is usually found m rivers, does not figure much 
in the catches It attains a size of about two feet and is 
highly prized as food It is usually caught on small hooks as it 
frequents boulders with some currents where it is difficult 
to net 


Order APODES 
Fam-ily Anguillidab 

Angmlla anginlla (Ham) Aheer 

Aheer from the eel group is a rare variety found in rivers 
It IS usually caught by hooks and line Being a foul eater, is not 
much relished as food though its flesh is considered as a diet 
for invalids It is disliked by many m view of its snake like 
appearance It grows to about 4 feet m length. 

Order EVENTOGNATHI 
Family Cyprinida: 

Suh’jamily * Abramidints 

Oxyaster clupeoids (B1 ) Vadshi 

Oxyastei phulo Alkut 

These are bright silvery fishes, locally knoum as vadshi or alkut 
The former grov/s to atraut 9 inches while the latter grows to 
about 4 mches These are abundant m rivers and constitute 
the mamstay of the fishermen as well as of the poor 
consumers as the fish is cheap and available m large quantities. 
They are surface feeders, subsistmg mainly on planktonic insect 
larvae and worms In view of their larvicidal character, they 
are regarded as useful in animal anal campaign 

Suh-farruly : Rashonnce 


Bardins bendelisis (Ham) Jhorya 

'Banlius evezardi (Day) Jhorya. 

Perilampus atpar (Ham ) Sonukli 

Danio csqmpinnatus (MeClelland) Balloki 

Brachydamo rano (Ham ) Dandai 

Rosbom daniconius (Ham) Dandvan 


Of the aforesaid varieties, only dandvan is common in the 
catches while the remaining are found in small numbers m 
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rivers and streams These fishes being small in size, are not chapter i. 
valued much Nevertheless, they foim food foi the pooi class pwicaTFeatures 
Dandvan and dandoj in view of then bnlhant colours find a place ^ 
m aquanum Dandvan and halooki aie of some use as Fishehies 
laiwicidal fish 

Suh-family Cypi ininoi 

Piintius (Tor) Lhudree (Sykes) — Locally called as 

mhasheed — is the anglei’s delight It is also called as mahaseei 
of the Deccan and is found in most of the livers of Kolhapui, 
particularly m paits of rivers fiequented by Garra-mullya. It 
prefers rocky-bed and moderately stiong current The fish 
attains large size and leaches a weight of 30 to 40 lbs 

Puntius (Tor) mussullah (Sykes) Mhasheed is another large 
size carp and reaches a length of over three feet and weighs 
over 20 lbs It is one of the species of niahaseers and gives good 
sport to the anglers 

Puntius jerdoni (Day) Parag 

Puntius kolus (Sykes) Kolshi 

Puntous sarana (Ham) Khavli 

The above species are medium sized carps growing from 
6 to 18 inches and weighmg upto a seer or more and are common 
in most of the lakes and rivers of Kolhapur They are used 
as food all over the district and are also of some value as 
semi-game fishes 

Puntvus ticto (Ham ) — ^Locally called as khavli, is a small 
hardy species It has no value as food but is useful as larvicidal 
fish of the distiict 


Other Puntius species are — 

Puntius amphibius (C and V ) Khavli 

Puntius melanosLigma (Day) Khavli 

Puntius stigma (C and V ) Khavli 

Puntius frasen (Hora and Misra) Kadwi 


The following five Labeo species which are common carps of 
Kolhapur waterways are esteemed as food and game fishes — 

Laheo calbasu (Ham) Kanas 

Labeo boggut (Sykes) Sandasi, Sandas 

Labeo fimbnatus (Bl) Tambir 

Labeo porcellus (Heckel) Tambudki 

Labeo bate Tambti 
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Other fishes belonging to this sub-family are 


Garra mullya (Sykes) 
Garra bicornuta (Rao) 
Cvrrlivna fulu7igee (Sykes) 
Cirrhina reha (Ham) 
Rohtee cotio (Ham) 
Rohitee vigorsii (Sykes) 


Mullya 

Mullya 

Mulicha ganna 

Phankut 

Vatani 


Schizmatorhynchus (Nukta) nitkia (Sykes) — Nukta or bhobii — 
IS the two-mouthed fish of the local fishermen — rather a rare 
vanety A conspicuous slit which lies near the nasal apertures 
and above the oral aperture, has given two-mouthed appearance 
to the fish 


Rapidly growing varieties of carps viz , Catia catla (Ham ), 
Ldbeh rohita (Ham ) and Cirrhina mngala (Ham ) locally 
called catla, rohu and mirgal respectively and imported from 
Bengal, have been introduced in irrigation tanks and reservoirs 
by the Department of Fisheries They are expected to breed 
and establish themselves m due course and thus provide 
a local source for producing the major carp fry Catla, the 
quickest growing carp, weighing upto 40 lbs is caught from the 
tank stocked Rohu and mirgal weighing upto 20 lbs are 
common, in catches brought from the tanks leased out They 
grow up to three feet in length and are highly esteemed as food 


Family Cobitid/E 


Lepidocephachthys quntea (Ham) 

Mori 

Lepidocephachthys thermalic (C & V ) 

Mon. 

Nemachilichtys ruppelli (Sykes) 

Chikli 

Nemachilns denisonn (Day) 

Murunga 

Nemachilus botius (Ham) 

Chikli 

Nemachilns sp. 

Chikli 


Botia striata var kolhapurensis non-Waghmasa 

These are small varieties not growmg more than three inches 
They are bottom feeders, dwelling usually on gravelly and 
sandy bottom There is a belief that soup prepared from these 
fishes cures cough and cold 

Waghmasa from the loaches group is a beautiful coloured 
fish The body is diversified by broad dark and narrow yellow 
bands On the upper surface of the head the dark and yellow 
streaks form a tndent mark The fish being hardy and 
beautiful, finds a place m the aquana 
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All these varieties of fish are carnivorous and are highly 
esteemed as food Waiij and Kaltxoanj grow to about one foot in 
length Valshivada grows to about five feel and is called a fresh 
water shark in \ leu of its voracious nature They are found 
m livers as well as in tanks 

Faxiubf Bagrid/T 


MysUis cauasius (Ham ) Katima 

MysUis secnqhala (Sykes) Singalu 

^lysUis malabancits (jerdon) Shingti 

Mystxis aor (Ham ) Shmgalu 

Rita ha’xtata (Val ) Kurdu 

Rita pcvimcntata (Val ) Ghoghrya 


These fishes are usually found in rivers Katirna, shingti, 
ghoghrya grow to about 10 inches while kudru grows to about 
SIX inches Shmgalu grows to about 18 inches and is relished 
as food 


suh-ordlr siluroida: 

Vaimly Silurid/l 

OmpaU biniaculaliii (B1 ) Wanz 

Ompak pabo (Ham ) Kaliwanj 

Wallaqo atm (B1 ) Valshivada 


Family Sisorida, 

Gagata itchkeea (Sykes) 
Glyptothorax lonah (Sykes) 
Glyptoihorax annandalei (Hora) 
BaganiLs baganus (Ham) 


Itchka 

Phattar chittu. 
Phattar chittu 
Khirit 


All these varieties are found in riveis and are not very 
common in the catches Khirit also known as blind fish, in 
view of its very small eyes as compared to its huge body, is 
sometimes caught m river Panchaganga and Krishna It is 
an ugly looking fish yellowish m colour with large irregular 
brownish black cross bands It is considered as the largest 
fresh water fish It grows to an enormous size Specimens 
measunng about five and half feet and weighing upto 150 lbs 
have been caught m the river Panchganga. 


Family Schilbeida: 

Prceutropictlys taakree (Sykes) Munvi, Vyadi 

Neotrpius khavalchor (Kulkarni) Khavalchor 

Pseudotropiu^ athennoide (B1 ) Sura 

These fishes are found only in rivers and are not veiy 
common in the catches They grew to about eight to ten inches in 
length Khavalchor occurs m Ehnshna and Panchganga rivers 
Its specific local name signifies its remarkable lepidophagous 
habit of feeding on the scales of others fishes 
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Family Cyprinodontid;e. 
Aplochilus hneatus (C and V) 


It IS a small fish not growing more than three mches It is 
a surface feeder known for its lairincidal nature It is found m 
nver Bhogavati and rarely in Panchaganga nver 


Order SYNENTOGNATHI 
Family Xementodontid^ 

Xenentodon cancila Takali 

This fish IS rarely found m rivers and is not of commercial 
importance 


Order LABYRINTHICI 


Family Ophicephalids: 


Ghana gachua (Ham ) 

Clmna leucopanctatus (Sykes) 
Ghana marulius (Ham ) 

Ghanna stnatus (Bl) 
OsphronemxLs goiamy (Lacep) 


Dokarya 

Kalamasa, Murrel 
Kalamasa, Murrel 
Mangsha 
Goraroi 


Dokarya, murrel and mangsha are generally found m rivers 
and tanks Bemg carnivorous they are not ireful for fish 
culture Murrel or Kalamasa are highly esteemed for their 
flesh, hence highly priced as compared to other fishes They 
grow to about three feet to four feet m length. In view of their 
snake-like appearance, they are called as “ snake-headed fishes ” 
Due to presence of accessory respiratory organs, they can 
remam alive out of water for a considerable tune Dokrya and 
mangsha grow to about a foot in length 

Gorami is newly mtroduced in some of the tanks m Kolhapur 
district It grows to about one and half foot m length This 
fish breeds m confined waters and bemg herbivorous, is 
eminently suitable for fish culture 


Order PERCOMORPHI. 

Family Ambassidse. 

Ambassis ranga (Ham) - KachM, ChambardL 

Amhassis nama (Ham) Kachki Chambardi 

These are small carnivorous fishes found in tan k s and rivers 
They grow to about two to three mches in length They are 
termed as Glass fish ” in viev/ of their transparent body 
They find a place in the acquana 
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m n\cr'. .md tanks is done by means of cast nets 
(Phcnkanit, fixed nets (Ghal) diag nets (Vadap), drift nets 
(Kandalc) and liook and line (Ganal 

The most elemental V tvpe of net in vogue which can still Cast Not 

continue to be of gicat use to inland fisheries, is the cast net 
locally known ns Phclaiu Phek-jah Sokan and Jhyar This 
net when cast in watei lakes the form of a pci feet circle and 
settles down o\er the fi'^h At the centre of this circle, there 
IS a long string foi pulling the net The periphery of the net 
IS provided with weights to make 't sink down quickly into 
the depths The peripheral maigin of the net is folded to fofm 
a senes of pockets whcicin fish get tiapped w^hen the net is 
hauled by pulling the stnng The mesh of the net vanes from 
i" to 2 ' (square) depending on the size of the fish to be caught 
This not IS made of twine and the cost vanes from Rs 30 to 
Rs 50 according to the size and mesh of the net 

It is n conical type of net, the base of which is open and 
rectangulai The length of the net from the nm of the base 
to the tapering cod end is about 35 feet and the circumference 
at the mouth vanes from 30 feet to 40 feet The size of the 
mesh diminishes as the net tapeis towards its extremity where 
it forms an impenetrable bag The net at the mouth is made 
of strong hemp twnne with 4" mesh (square) and at the tapering 

end it IS made of thin twine with mesh (square) 

The net is operated just after monsoon till there is strong 
current in the river The net is so fixed that its mouth is kept 
wude open against the current in a rectangular form by 
supporting the lateral sides of the mouth by means of 
two strong bamboo poles The poles are Icept in position by 
means of wire ropes w'hich are firmly fixed on both the banks 
The fish collected at the cod end is taken out by loosening the 
ropes tied round it The cost of the net is about Rs 200 

This is the largest type of net used for capture of fish both Drag neu (Bam) 

m livers and tanks The net is made of cottbn twnne and 

consists of 10 to 20 rectangular pieces, the number dependmg 
On the width of the sheet of water and on middle conical piece 
Each piece is about 18 feet in length and 22 feet m height 
With 1" stretched mesh The middle piece is conical in shape 
and With its cod-end resembles the fixed net described above 
The rings formed by the lectangular pieces on either side of 
this conicle bag are very extensive and collect the fish in the 
hag when dragged The whole net while in operation is 
provided with wooden oi tin floats along the head rope 
(o 0 r ) L 0 Vf 708—4 
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to increase the buoyancy. A fev/ small stones are tied to the 
ground rope to serv'e as sinkers These keep the net erect The 
operation of this net is interesting A v/all net is first stretched 
across the nver, v/here fishing operations are to be undertaken, 
so that the fish scared by the drag net may not escape Then 
the drag net is spread across the nver about a furlong av/ay 
from the wall net. Tv/o coir ropes about 2" thick and about 
50 feet long are tied to the ends of the drag net Each end is 
pulled by 10-15 persons and the net is thus dragged along the 
nver V/hen the drag net comes closer to the v/all net, its 
one end is joined to the adjacent end of the other net Then 
the tv/o free ends are pulled and the combined net is dragged 
across the nver on to the bank In the process of dragging 
the net, most of the fish are enclosed in the central conical 
part of the drag net, from ^vhere they are emptied by loosening 
the rope tied round cod end. The drag net is operated m the 
tank in the manner described above except that the stationary 
wall net is not used, as the drag net is hauled on the opposite 
bank. Each rectangular piece costs about Rs 75 and the middle 
conicle piece costs about Rs 250 

Dnft nets knov/n as kardalc used in the Kolhapur district, 
are of different meshes varying from IJt" to 7" Usually 
24 rectangular pieces are joined together and operated by 
12 fishermen The net ’vhile in operation is provided v/ith 
small sticks of reed locally knov/n as "kavas’*, along the head 
rope to increase the buoyancy A fev/ small stones or 
earthenv/are ovals are tied to the ground rope to serve as sinkers. 
The drift nets are used m summer v/hen the depth of vfatev m 
the rivers and tanks is considerably reduced. The common drift 
nets used in deep %vaters elsev/here are not yet common in 
Kolhapur v/aters, although they are being introduced by the 
Department of Fisheries m deep tanks and reseiwoirs as the 
Laxmi Reservoir (Radhanagan), Kalamb Reservoir etc 

In addition to fishing by nets, hook and line method of fishing 
IS also followed by fishermen of Kolhapur distnct About 
200 hooks are attached to a line v'hich measures 1600 feet in 
length About tv/o empty tins or dried pumpkins are attached to 
the head rope to serve as floats Th .5 kind of fishing is practised 
throughout the year in deeper sheets of v/ater 

There are no concentrated fishing wllages in the Kolhapur 
distnct as are found in the coastal distnct The survey 
conducted by the department in 1955 reveals that there are 
825 houses of fishermen scattered in 63 villages mostly on the 
banks of the rivers and their tnbutanes The total population 
of fishermen js 5,775, out of v/hich 993 are actively engaged 
in fishing As fishing does not provide full-time job fishermen 
are obliged to work as field labourers and masons. All 
fishermen are Hindus and belong to three different sub-castes 
namely Bhoi, Bagdi and Koli Monday is observed as sabbath 
day v/hen no fishing is done. Fishermen after catchmg the 
fish prefer to sell it m the local markets if the catch is large 
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0{licr\\i?c, fishciv omen and old men hawk the fish from dooi 
to door ‘Mtho.iph fi'-hcnrinp is not undcrlnhen, considerable 
quantitv of •called fi‘'h is imjjoilcd into the distiict foi local 
consumplion fiom the Ilntnanin distiict 

There IS only one co*oi)L‘iati\c ‘ocicty of Bhoi fishermen of 
Kolhnpui cnt'tlcd the “ Bhoiraj Fisheiies Co-opciati\c Society 
Ltd “The ‘'Ocictj obtains from the Fisheiics Department 
fishing lights of tanks and lakes and portions of rivers m the 
district on concessional icntal nnnualh to niovide gainful 
emplojmcnt to its m.embcis” 

Fresh vater fisheries paiticulaily stocking of carp fry m 
inland waters and operation of deep tank fishing, provide ample 
scope for development in Kolhapui district The Department 
of Fisheries Bombay extended its activities to Kolhapur and 
opened a sub-office at Kolhapur m 1051 to find a local source of 
supply of fish seed Sun'ey of sheets of water near Kolhapur 
indicated availability of fn’ of Labco ftmhnatus, locally known 
as “Tambir”, in large ouantitj' The young ones (fry) are 
collected during monsoon and are roared m special nurseries 
After they attain 4" to 6" size they are liberated in ponds and 
lakes Although “ Tambir " is found m plenty in the district, 
culture of this fish alone m oonds and tanks is not profitable 
on account of its comparative slow growth Fiy of quick growmg 
varieties of carp^ such as Catla, Rohu and Mngdl, are. there- 
fore, annually imported in large quantities from Calcutta and 
after rearing them to 4" to 6" size, they aie released m ponds 
and lakes This is being done w'lth a view to enriching the 
fisheries of the district so that more and more nutritious food 
may be available to people and fishermen may have gainful 
employment 

In addition to the above, the followung schemes have been 
undertaken during the Second Five-Year Plan in the Kolhapur 
district 

Under this scheme fresh water sheets m the district will be 
stocked with rapidly growmg varieties of carp fry specially 
imported from Calcutta The scheme already formed a part of 
the 1st Five Year Plan and is continued m the 2nd Five Yeai 
Plan The total targets set out for the district during the second 
plan period are as undei — 

(i) Stocking of cai’p fry in Nos — 1,37,500 

ill) Acies of water sheets to be suiveyed — 14,000 

(tu) Fish to be netted m lbs — 76,000 

Under this scheme, one deep freezer is allotted to 
one of the fishermen’s co-operative societies m the district for 
the purpose of preservation of unsold stock of fish The deep 
freezer is allotted on the basis of 1/3 subsidy and 2/3 loan 
Besides Government bear half the rental of the stall for 
first SIX months The cost of the freezer is estimated at Rs 4,500 
(a 0 r ) L c Vf 768— 4a 
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This scheme is envisaged to stock extensive irrigation 
reservoirs m the district with the fingerlmgs of the carp fry 
imported from Calcutta The programme durmg the second 
plan period is as under — 

(1) Stocking of fish — (in number) 1,58,000 

(2) Netting of fish — (m lbs) 1,87,500. 

Though Snakes are present All Over the District, a large 
vanety of them abound m the region of Vishalgad, Bhudargad, 
Bavda and parts of Gadhmglaj The reported cases of death due 
to snake bite in this district for the years 1948-1952, as given 
below, indicate the role played by these animals in the life of 
the people in this district 

No of deaths duo to snake bites 


Year 

Town Circle 

Rural Circle 

Total, 

1949 

2 

44 

46 

1950 

3 

25 

28 

1951 

4 

38 

42 

1952 

5 

27 

32 

The snakes 

listed below 

are from records 

available in the 


Fauna of Bntish India by Dr. Smith (1943), various observations 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society and 
personal mvestigations 

Family Typhlopidce 

Typhlops porrectus (M Daud ) — ^These are small worm-like 
snakes, without any distmct neck region They are nearly 
blmd The -colour ranges from deep to blackish brown and 
the scales on the body are cycloid The pelvic girdle is 
represented by a couple of vestigeal bones There is a spme 
at the tail end, which is used for burrowmg m decaymg wood 
and vegetation It feeds upon worms and msects and grows 
to about eight mches m length and prefers to live undergroimd 

Fam Uropeltidea 

Uropeltis Ocellatiis and Uropeltis phipsom — ^The latter 
snakes are seen in the hilly and heavy monsoon regions of the 
district The former is yellowish brown and the latter 
purplish bro\m Transverse senes of small yellow black edged 
ocelli are present on the dorsal side while the belly is brov/n 
with large yellow spots or cross-bars or mottled patches They 
have small eyes at the tapermg antenor end and grow to about 
20 to 21 inches m length. They are found buned in soil at high 
altitudes, feeding on msects 

Family Boidca 

Python moluriLs rnoliiTus, (JI Ajgar) 

Eryx comcus (M. Parad) 

Eryx Johni (M, Dutondya) 

Python molimis m&lunis (M. Ajgar) differs from P M. 
hivittatus by the indistmctiveness of the lance-shaped mark on 
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head These sluggish snakes prefer rocky slopes and also chapter i 
^^atery places They are bro%\n with pinkish spots and stripes — 

They grow up to 18 feet and often weigh more than 250 lbs 
The food consists mainly of birds and mammals which are killed Non Poisonous 
by constriction 

Eryx coniCHs {M. Farad and also Diirkya Ghonas) yellowish, 
brownish or greyish above woth a dorsal senes of large, 
dark-brown, black-edged spots, usually confluent with one 
another to foim a zigzag stripe , low'or parts yellowish or 
W'hitish, the outer scale row's wnth small brown spots Female 
IS longer than male, two oi three feet m length It feeds on 
small frogs, birds, mammals and even snakes It is a harmless 
sluggish snake often exhibited by snake charmers as poisonous 

Eryx Johni (M DiLtondya) is longer than Eryx comeus It is 
sandy grey wnth black-edged dorsal brown scales, with distinct 
dark traverse bands, particularly in the tail end The under- 
paits are whitish, spotted with dark brown This snake is 
found more in hilly regions devoid of vegetation 

Earn Cohihndcc 

This family is represented by the following species of 
snakes — 

1 Ptyas Muco’ius (M Dhaman) 

2 Coluter fnsciolatus (M Nagin) 

3 LtopelUs calamana 

4 Oltgodon toeniolatus 

5 Lycodon aidicus (Wolf snake) 

6 Natrix piscator (M Pan-divad) 

7 Bioga forstem 

8 Psammoplus leitJii 

9 Dryophis nasiitus (M sarptoli) 

Ptyas mucosus (M Dhaman) — Brown with irregular but 
strongly marked black cross-bars on the posteiior half of the 
body forming a reticulate pattern The younger ones have 
dark-edged cross-bars on the anterior surface These are very 
agile snakes often giowmg to about 10 feet in length When 
cornered they emit a sound of a milder tone than a kite and 
strike viciously The bite is, of course, not poisonous The 
male is slightly slate coloured It is rumoured that these snakes 
wmd round the feet of cattle and lash with their tail 
However, it has been observed that this snake is capable of 
twining round a body mto a sort of bowlme knot which is 
normally difficult to open It may be that such knots are used 
for anchoring while catching its prey This snake is very 
common and is an important enemy of rats Farmers should 
not destroy this snake, as it lielps them on reduce rodents on 
the farm 
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This scheme is envisaged to stock extensive imgation 
reservoirs m the district with the fingerlings of the carp fry 
imported from Calcutta The programme dunng the second 
plan period is as under . — 

(1) Stocking of fish — (in number) 1,58,000 

(2) Netting of fish— (m lbs.) 1,87,500 

Though Snakes are present Ale Over the District, a large 
variety of them abound m the region of Vishalgad, Bhudargad, 
Bavda and parts of Gadhmglaj The reported cases of death due 
to snake bite in this distnct for the years 1948-1952, as given 
below, indicate the role played by these animals in the Me of 
the people in this distnct 

No of deaths duo to snake bites 


Year 

Town Circle 

Rural Circle 

Total 

1949 

2 

44 

46 

1950 

3 

25 

28 

1951 

4 

38 

42 

1952 

5 

27 

32 

The snakes 

listed below 

are from records 

available in the 


Fauna of Bntish India by Dr Smith (1943), various observations 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society and 
personal investigations 

Family Typhlopidce 

Typhlops porrectus (M Daud) — These are small worm-like 
snakes, without any distmct neck region. They are nearly 
blind The colour ranges from deep to blackish brown and 
the scales on the body are cycloid The pelvic girdle is 
represented by a couple of vestigeal bones There is a spine 
at the tail end, which is used for burrowmg in decaying wood 
and vegetation It feeds upon worms and insects and grows 
to about eight inches in length and prefers to live underground 

Fam Uropeltidea , 

Uropeltis Ocellatus and Uropeltis phvpsoni — ^The latter 
snakes are seen in the hilly and heavy monsoon regions of the 
district The former is yellowish brown and the latter 
purplish brown Transverse senes of small yellow black edged 
ocelli are present on the dorsal side while the belly is brown 
with large yellow spots or cross-bars or mottled patches They 
have small eyes at the tapermg antenor end and grow to about 
20 to 21 mches m length. They are found buned m soil at high 
altitudes, feeding on msects 

Family BoidoB 

Python moluriis mOlurus, (M Ajgar) 

Eryx conicus (M Parad) 

Eryx Johnx (M. Dutondya) 

Python molvxas molurns {M Ajgar) differs from P. M. 
hivittatus by the mdistinctiveness of the lance-shaped mark on 
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head These sluggish snakes piefer locky slopes and also chapter i 
watery places They are brown with pinkish spots and stripes — — 

They grow up to 18 feet and often weigh more than 250 lbs snakes 

The food consists mainly of birds and mammals which are killed Non-Poisonons 
by constriction 

Eryx comcns {M Farad and also Durkya Ghonas) yellowish, 
biownish or gieyish above with a dorsal series of large, 
dark-brown, black-edged spots, usually confluent with one 
another to form a zigzag stripe , lower parts yellowish or 
whitish, the outer scale rows with small brown spots Female 
is longer than male, two or three feet m length It feeds on 
small frogs, birds, mammals and even snakes It is a harmless 
sluggish snake often exhibited by snake charmers as poisonous 

Eryx Johni (M Dutondya) is longer than Eryx comcus It is 
sandy grey with black-edged dorsal brown scales, with distinct 
dark traverse bands, particularly in the tail end The under- 
parts are whitish, spotted with dark brown This snake is 
found more in hilly regions devoid of vegetation 

Fam Coluhndai 

This family is repiesented by the following species of 
snakes — 

1 Ptyas Mucosus (M Dhaman) 

2 Coluher fasciolatus (M Nagin) 

3 LwpelUs calamaria 

4 Ohgodon toeniolatus 

5 Lycodon aidicus (Wolf snake) 

6 Natnx piscatoi (M Pan-divad) 

7 Bxoga forstem 

8 Psammophis leithi 

9 Diyophxs nasiitus (M sarptoh) 

Ptyas mucosus (M Dhaman) — Brown with irregular but 
strongly marked black cross-bais on the posterior half of the 
body forming a reticulate pattern The younger ones have 
dark-edged cross-bars on the anteiior surface These are very 
agile snakes often growmg to about 10 feet in length When 
cornered they emit a sound of a milder tone than a kite and 
strike viciously The bite is, of course, not poisonous The 
male is slightly slate coloured It is rumoured that these snakes 
wmd round the feet of cattle and lash with their tail 
However, it has been observed that this snake is capable of 
twining round a body mto a sort of bowlme knot which is 
normally difficult to open It may be that such knots are used 
for anchoring while catching its prey This snake is very 
common and is an important enemy of rats Farmers should 
not destroy this snake, as it Tielps them on reduce rodents on 
the farm 



'■>= ilSHAHASETBA STATE GiZETTZE?* 

CHAriEE 1- CoJ'uier jaz'rmcirsc (*'I, I^agin) — Older irdi-yiduds Ere 
uniforrdr bro:vn Trl:h lo~er pa:?ts “iitlsb cr ydlo'dsd T-z 
sushe gro~s to sc-out 4£, feet rn length, end is verv viciotrs. 
i\on-?c'E-!3r~: vThen cornered- it erects erra fattens the body behind the rech 
lihe a ccbra : so it is often mistaken to ce a cobra- 

Ltonelris cc'CTn!rn.cz- — ^Light-brorm rrith black-edged scales 
shotvnig instinct longitndinal lines along the vertebral region. 
A series of dark spots on each side of the head. These snahes 
are fonnd narticularl" in the hflv reaion. thoush not verv 


Olfcodon yienioldics. — ^Light-brctm to bnf above rrith narrov 
black tiansrerse cross-bars, the colour of vhich is confned to 
the edges of the scales There are at least fve colour 
variations This snake 3 seen in gardens and often mistaken 
to be a krart- It rs a harmless snake. 

Lycodon amlicaa — ^Thess snaltes are parncularly ncctumal 
fn habit and are excellent climbers. They bite readily vrhen 
molested. It has ,a fondness for entering human hah:3ticr3. 
It groTTs to about one foot m length and due to its deep brovn 
colour and vrhrtish cross-bars, it 3 often mistaken to be a krait. 
It 3 a harmless snake. 

Ixctrtx znscaror (l.L Pan-diund^. — ^It is essentially a snake of 
the plains h'.nng near vrater. breedmg prolifcaliy olive colctne 
vnth black spots dorsally and a vrhrtish belly s imilar ly 
vuih dark spots It grorrs to three feet and feeds cn frtg 
It 13 easily tamed and many snake charmers carry this snas 
.in their bag- A couple of more specnes of Z'Tatrfs are als 


of Z'Tatrm 


avaiiaoie in tne 


3oica jorzten-, (Cat snakej.— Brovn cr reddish above vdm 
mere cr less regirlar, angular black spots cr cross-bars vutn 
vnite snots cetmeen them. These are more dmtinct cn the 
anterior rgif. This is score arcoreaL feeding cn calctes 

and birds and their eggs. It grorrs to about feet injengtn 
and is very vicious It coils into a sort of fgure of eight and 
strikes very viciously. It kill^; rhe prey by constriction. 

Prcmmcphis leirh: — Light, yellovdsh above vrrth four 
dark-breom longitudinal skdpes, the median pair cn either 
side of tie vertebral li! 3 , cemspicuous and bordered cn eacn 
side rrirh black snots vrhich mar be continuous Trith cne anctner. 


extencing un to the eve. 


'inis snake greo-s up to tmo feet in lengm. 


Dryophis 'inrutns (Id. Serptou).— Verdano green above, the 
Interstitial skin, black and mhite. fo r m i ng cbique lines has: 
marked on the anterior half of the bnny. ?a-e-green belovr. 
It is essentiailT a snake of the trees Irrina cn and birds’ 

egp It looks harmless but stares at the face and efren has 
the habit of carting at the eyes. 


G hi I" H. ii. 
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Fam Elap\do 2 — This is represented by the following 
snakes — 

Bungants ccerulens (M Manyar). 

Bungarus jasciatus (M Aghi Manyar) 

Na]a naja (M Nag) 

Callophxs melanurus 

Bungarus ccsruleus (M Manyar) —Black above with a bluish 
line and having narrow white equidistant cross-bars more in 
the posterior region Dorsal row of hexagonal scales and 
a single row of complete caudals distinguish this snake from 
others It is a very quiet snake growing to about 4^ feet m 
length feeding on rats and other snakes This is one of the 
most poisonous snakes of India, the poison of which is 
neurotoxic 

•Bungarus fasciatus (M Aghx Manyar) is found in the hilly 
regions It is alternately banded with black or purplish-black 
bands on a yellow background Head is bordered by a yellow 
stripe The specimen grows up to four feet in length and is 
said to be poisonous 

Naja naja (M Nag ) — This is quite a familiar snake with 
a hood, on which may be present a spectacle mark The colour 
is brown but there are cases where the specimen was yellow 
Such yellow specimen turn brown after a continuous exposure 
to atmosphere This snake is not normally aggiessive It is 
worshipped on Nagpanchmi day The mam food consists of 
frogs, and rodents and the maximum length is about 5 feet 
6 inches When cornered it hisses intermittently and strikes 
wnth force The poison is neurotoxic and this is an important 
poisonous snake of the locality 

Callophxs melanurus (Coral snake) — Light brown above, head 
and neck black with yellow spots, tail with two black rmgs 
and the belly reddish in live specimen This snake growmg 
to above 22 feet curls up to expose the red under surface It is 
a poisonous snake 

Fam Vxperxdce — This is represented by Vipera russelli 
(M Ghonas), Echxs carinatus (M Phoorsa) and Trimeresurus 
malabancus 

Vxpera russelh (M Ghonas) — ^Light brown above with 
three longitudinal series of large rounded or oval spots These 
are usually brown in the centre and have a black maigm edged 
with white The vertebral chain may be confluent and the 
outer spots may be broken at their lower margins This snake 
uiay be found both on the hills and m the plams It hisses 
very loudly and deeply It moves in a leisurely manner, 
but when disturbed and roused, it strikes with great force and 
determination literally hurlmg itself at its enemy Grows to 
above five feet 


CHAPTER 1 

Physical Features. 
Snakes 

PoiflonouB Snakes. 
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-VL-.-L-.. 
rj/jz/rj’ -z^ 


aCT'iCri 
I'AS of t- 


ATigA are bigger tiien tbc 


e: of Ihe cobra 
.accrfar s"rier: 


focxr irorf co'cnon roisonoj^ mabes of Irdi; 


Ec^t'b canrata (hi Fror/rzaj — Ta^ 
ieser^ is foomd :n tbs rocicy 
o.t.rig v.Tth least proTocatior, ‘•o'itla great rtalice ar.d Tith 
a I.gbtr.irg-hke rap’dity. 7 »'hST 2 e:<c:ted :t has the peerliar 

ith” 
r.ead : 

centre. It groT.'s to about 7 a-o feet In length. It is a orctm 
sna'-'e rath deep hrcvr. spots on tre body and an arroT.-sbaped 
ntark on the head. It is on .5 of the four most common poisonous 
snakes of India 


Vi5.i^ Ox trs 

It is a '.noious creature. 


''ab-t of rubbing tbe s'des of t>-e coo;.' agamst one another, 

^ y" ^ O •• ^ X ^ ^ 


doing so iorrn.ng airno-st 


Tcmereayry: Tnriabencur — ^Tr.is green p.t m'per grovung to 
about tmo feet ma;/ be met 'Vith m 1'ungles at high altitudes 
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held the district, to about 1190 and Avhiie under them, to the 
Kolhapur Siiaharas (A D 942-12051, and to the Devagin Yadavas 
upto the itiusalman conquest of the Deccan about 1347. 
Of the early and Western CalukA’as no copper plates or stone 
inscriptions leferring to Kolhapur proper have yet been fotmd, 
Of the KIstiakutas, two copper plate grants have been found, 
one at Samangad fort four miles south of Gadhinglaj and 
another at Sangli tovm. The Samangad grant, which belongs 
to tlie seventh Kastrakuta king Dantidurga or Dantivarma II, 
bears date ^ak 675 (AX>. 733-54) and mentions that 

Dantidurga's \ictonous elephants ploughed up the bank of 
the nver Reva or Narmada that he acquired supreme 
dommion by conquering Vallabha and that he easily defeated 
the army of the Kamatak which was expert in dispersing the 
kmgs of Kanci oi Conjeveram and Kerala, the Colas the 
Pandyas Snliarsa, and Vajrata^ The Sangli copper plate 
grant belongs to the founeenth king Govmd Y and is dated 
Sak 855 (AD 933-34)-, Of tlie Western Caluk%'as who 
succeeded the Rastrakutas m A. D 973 there is a copper plate 
grant from Aliraj which belongs to long Jayasimha HI 
It was made by him in ^ak 946 (A D 1024-25) at his \nctorious 
camp which after waiting against the mighty Colas, 
the lord of the aty of the Candramila and after 
seizmg die possessions of the lords of the Seven 
Kohkans, was located near the city of Kolhapura or 
KoUiapur for conquering the northern country There is 
an inscription of Somadeva in the Ivlahllaksmi temple at 
Kolhapur, but it does not refer to Kolhapur itself Next in 
point of time is a reference in a grant of the Kadamb king of 
Goa of (AD. 1078) Therein the king Sastha is said to have 
gone to Kolhapur and worslupped the Goddess Mahalaksmi 
it was durmg Som&\^ara regime that Colas under Rajendra 11 
invaded the Caluk\-an territory as far iiortli as Kolhapur and 
even claimed to have set up a pillar of victory at this place ’ 

Apart from the inscriptional ewdence on the basis of 
whiA the early history of Kolhapur is being traced here, 
there aie many references in Puianas which throw light both 
on the derivation of the word Kolhapur and the sacredness 
that the city has come to possess on accoimt of the location 
of Ambabai temple there The Puranic evidence has to be 
utilised with great caution, but it w'ould be Avrong to keep it 
OUT of sight altogether. “According to Puranas says 
hIa 3 or Graham wTiting in 1854, *‘tliis tract of the country was 
originally called ' Kurwir (KaraAura) from the goddess 
I^Iahalaksmi using her mace (Kur) in lifting her favoured 
retreat from the waters of the great deluge ’ According to 
another legend the name " Kolhapur ” is" derived from the 
storA- that a demon ‘ Kole AA*as defeated and killed on a hill 

^ s Kanarcfe DvnasUes, S2-S3 Ttis i- ilic earliest fcnotni inscnpticn jn Trhith 

lae ds-e J? cxpriesscd I'v Sgrnrfs armnired sccordiEjr to the decSs'il svstera of notstion 

5 Jctir. Box: B* Bo,v As-Sos-TV 07, Keet s K-marcse S7 

- Hxca.'ratic'ns at Braiirap'cn by Hr Sixlribi acd Hr Dik^bit p-ipcs 5-C 
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The first thice pcitonnges in the above genealogy arc 
mentioned onlv m the Talalc plates of Gandaraditya and 
omitted bv lattci plates Tins indicates that they had not 
achieved the full statu'; of kings during the peiiod (940 to 1000 
AD) Thes aic desciibed as kings by their descendants only 
when the latter attained a royal status 

The fust uiling king of this dynasty was Jatiga II' His 
reign can be placed betw cen 1000 to 1020 A D as his grandson 
King klarasinha is known to be luling in 1058 AD The 
records of King klaiasinha mention him as Tagranagara 
Bhopalaka and Pamaladurgadrisinha which indicate that he 
had defeated the Calukyas w'ho were fonneily ruling over 
portions of Kolhapui State, and held the foit of Panhala, thus 
establishing his rule over the area During the leign of 
Gonka, the Calukyas conquered Kolhapui, undei their king 
Jayasmha (before 1024 AD) The 6ilahaias had to submit to 
the Calukyas m oidci to retain their kingdom In the 
records, Gonka is described as conqueroi of Kahada (Karad), 
Mairiage (Miraj) and Konkan It is probable that Gonka 
might have extended his rule over these territories as an agent 
for or with the consent of his over-lords Gonka was succeeded 
by his not very ambitious son Marasinha who m a coppei plate 
grant describes the fort of Kilagila as his capital Guvala II 
succeeded his father in 1057 However, till 1110 the history 
of the Silahara family becomes complicated as all princes are 
mentioned as kings On the death of Guvala m 1055 A D , 
Bhallala and Bhoja must have ruled the kingdom Acugi II, 
the Smda ruler of Yelburga, is said to have repulsed a certain 
Bho]a who can be only the Silahara Bhoja Bhoja was 
succeeded by Gandaraditya- who claims to he the undisputed 
king of Konkan During the later period of his legime, his 
son Vi]ayaditya defeated Jayakesin II of Goa who had 
ousted the Silahara ruler of Thana Gandaiditya executed 
various public woiks At Irukudi in Miraj district he built 
a lake called Gandusamudra on the bank of which he built 
temples m honour of Buddha, Jma and Sankara Gandaraditya 
was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya He ;|Oined in a conspiracy 
which was being formed by Bijjala, a mmister of his feudal 
Lord Taila III, and in the i evolution that ensued the Calukya 
supremacy came to an end The Satara plates of his son claim 
that Vnayaditya reinstated the fallen lords of Sthanaka and Goa 
Vijayaditya had to fight hard to wiest independence from Bnjala, 
the new sovereign but it was only after the death of Bijjala 
that Vijayaditya could assume full sovereignty The last of the 
family was Bhoja II ^ He appears to have assumed the 
imperial titles fiom the beginning of his rule and was 
detei mined to retain the imperial glory so strenuously won by 
his father His greatness is desenbed in one of his 

own inscnptions as follows — “fear of the edge of Bhoja’s 

'AS Altoknr — The SllaJjaras of Westoni India, 1936, page 419 
* A 8 Altokar — ^The Silaharas of Western Indio, 1936, page 422-423 
“ A. S Altekar — ^bld, page 424 
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appear that the site of the modem Kolhapur, long before the 
city grew up on the banks of the river known at present as 
Pancganga, was called “ Kollapuia probably after the 
goddess Kolia leferred to by SarasuatTpurana and Kaiavii 
mahatmya. She might have been so called because she was 
the deity of aboriginal tribes such as Kols or Kolis, mentioned 
in the legend cited by GraTiam So from very early times 
the site came to be knowm as a scat of Mother Goddess 
(Matrkasthana, Ksetra, or pTtha) It grew m importance 
when anothei goddess MahalaksmI, w'as installed m the city 
and when a temple was built theie during the Rastrakuta period 
(CAD 800) The earliest cpigiaphical and literary lecords 
known hitherto cannot take us before the 9th century , the 
temple architecturally also is of about that period and not 
earlier All the records call the city Kollapura and describe 
the goddess MahalaksmI She is, how'ever, regarded not as the 
consort of Vishnu but as the avatar or incarnation of Parvatl, 
the consort of Siva, and is moie popularly called Ambabai ^ 
It is significant that Hanvam^d makes no reference to Kolia 
or MahalaksmI It meiely mentions Karvirapura and it is 
difficult to say definitely that Karvlrpur refers to KoUhapura 
and to none else For, it might as w^ell be Karhataka w'hich 
has the fiist syllable Kara Kolhapur seems to have been hit 
upon, because the king Srgala of the city was turned into the 
Prakit Kolha (from Sanskrit Krostr) and his city later called 
Kolhapura It w'as Karvlr-mdhdtmya which definitely put 
the two together and identified Karvirpura with Kollapura or 
Kolhapura The original word was Kol or Kolia or Kliolla 
It may be a non-Aiyan, Dravidian or Austric word Khare 
compares it with some other words like Kolia, Kliolla, Golla, 
meaning low ground and suggests that it may be from Kannada - 
It is pointed out that this inteipretation would suit the 
topographical features of the place ^ 

Whatever the origin of the word ai^ the place, it appears 
from the mscriptional evidence and archaeological excavations, 
that Kolhapur had so fai two periods of prosperity The 
first W'as under the ^latavahanas, who turned it into a city 
having well built brick houses out of a modest village After 
£in interval of some centuries the Silaharas built magnificent 
temples there These continued to be patronised by the 
Yadavas * From the references in Bfhaspatisutra, which 
roughly belongs to the 12th oi 13th century, it appears 
that the place was regarded as a Mahaksetra by the Saktas , 
but Chakradhara the founder of the Mahanubhava sect 
flourishmg during this period has definitely banned any visit 
by his followers to Matapur and Kolhapur ® 

’ Kharo’s Marathi Mss in print, Maharashlraehi Panch Daivatcn 

“ Sources of the Medireval History of the Decean III, p 20-21 

® Sankalia and Dikshit, p 8 

* Khore’s MaharastTachi Panch Daiiaien — ■onpobbshed 

• This discussion as regards the derivation of the ivord ‘ Kolhapur ’ and Its early 
rite is taken from tho report on the Excavations at Brnhmapuri (Kolhapur) by 
Dr Sankalia and Dr Dikshit, p 7 8 
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Muslim Rule (1347-1700) 

'Soon after the overthrow of the Yadavas by the Delhi 
Sultan Ala-ud-dm Khalji and his general Malik Kafui, the 
eastern sub-division of Kolhapur came under the Bahamani 
kings of the Deccan (1347-1489) Whether Ala-ud-din or his 
general Malik Kafur ever went to or actually conquered 
Kolhapur is not known Probably they did not For, we are 
told that Bahaman Shah who soon after established the 
Bahamani kingdom, first at Gulbarga and later at Bidar, on 
his way back from Konkan took Karahad and Kolhapur from 
their Hindu rulers^ During the leign of Ala-ud-din H 
(1435-1457), the tenth kmg of the dynasty, the Bahamani general 
Malik-ul-Tu]ar was persuaded in 1433 by a Ra]a m the Konkan 
belongmg to the 6irke family whom he had captured and 
wished to convert to the faith of Islam, to make an attack on 
Shankar Rai the Raja of Khelna or Visalgad, whom the 
cunning Raja declared to be his rival and enemy When the 
Musalman general hesitated on account of the difficult nature 
of the country, his objections were obviated by the proposed 
convert promising to act as guide, and the army accordingly 
set forth For two daj^ the march was beset by no difficulties, 
but on the third day the mvaders were led by intricate paths 
through a wild savage country, to descnbe the horrors of 
which IS exhausted the Muhammadan histonan’s stock of 
hyperbole They were finally led mto a dense forest surrounded 
on three sides by mountams, and their condition having been 
betrayed by their treacherous guide to the enemy, they were 
attacked at midnight and nearly 7,000, among whom was the 
general, are said to have been massacred 

Several years then elapsed before the Musalmans made 
a further effort against Visalgad This disaster remamed 
unavenged for neai^ seventeen years The Rajah of 
Sangameswai, Jakhurai, grew m power and strength He was 
the master of a number of impregnable forts, chief of which 
were Khelna and Rangna He maintamed a fleet of nearly 
three hundred vessels, which as Gawan states in one of his 
letters preyed upon merchants and travellers with the lesult 
that " some thousands of Mushms were sacrificed at the altar 
of the greed of these people ” ’ 

The mfluence of Vijayanagar extended far to the north of 
Goa The Bahamais sought to consolidate their hold on 
Konkan, capture Goa, and hasten the destruction of Vijayanagar 


^ The history of tho Munalawn and Maratha periods ■was contributed ti the first 
edition of this Gazetteer (1SS7) by Lieutenant Colonel E W West 

’ Sankalia and Dikshit,~i) 6 Ther^ have been, hoirover, no means of knowing 
exactly when this took place An inscnpticn at Miraj records the building of a mosgun 
there in A D 1413, that is during the reign of Fimz Shah Bahamani (1397-1422) So 
the Muhammadans must have been established there for some time before that date, 
and the masters of ihraj would naturally hold the neighbouring distncts which belonged 
to Rolhapur There are said to be inscr>ptiona TCcoriUnp the existence of a Mnsalman 
settlement called Nnbipnr on the hiU of Panhala m 1376 

® Blyadul Insha Persian Text, p 173-75 
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v'hich tlv 3r i''i .ncn\ii .uin ’ \ftc'r iSic .Tfrairs \Mlh the CHAPTER 2 
kinrdoii; c'f 'v4.il h iti h' i-n 'OtUod the Bnliam.ini Sullan Hkt~ 
Muh.Tn .r.-vd Sh,.li die . cm . In a Cvimpnign ngainst jTcsi,iv°Ria i 

Konlv.in On 1.' ito\\ ‘v 'vl„h,muui G.w’.an was appointed to (isn-nno) 
Ic.-o ilic a . Tollfu • (i b> .1 l.irm' annv he armed at 

Kolli.-inut in i GO \ D .i.iu c.imn d iluic He •^ent for the 
detachments n' tcvi m the ru'.rnheunnp di'^tiicts Asad Khan 
brovgm h.'- treep. tion .hinn.n . nd Cah.an Kibv ar Khan 
nrri\C(i v ith hi. amu from Dnbhol and Knrad With this 
arme, Mahmud G.n'.an nnriiud against the chiefs As the 
country u.Ts full of (ousts he tinpkned his men m cutting 
dov.n the tic^ - and ch.ning (ait loads 

V. hen the chiefs learn' of the aetnilics of Itlahmud Gawan, 
thc\ combined toeelhci and mai clung against him put up 
a cctenrimcd losjstance Nearly fifty battles weic fought 
botv'.cen the .iimies of Nlam and the chiefs = 

Mahamud Gav. an laid siege to the fort of Khelna The siege 
V as considcinblv piulongcd Gnwan was bent upon reducing 
the chief‘s As he hcaid that thc> had already approached 
mllucntial persons in the capital he agiced to the following 
terms — 

Tlic fort of Rangna to bo surrendered An indemnity of 
Rs 12,00,000 to bo naid the son of Jaku ';hould amve m the 
BahamanT camp 

The teims had been agreed upon wdien the chiefs realised that 
once the fort of Rangna w^as surrendered, with the help of 
their army posted m Cakan, Karhad and other places, the 
Bahamanis w'ould not only conquer Sangameswar, but wmuld 
be able to occupy n consideiable territory belonging to 
Vijayanagai, they tinned aw'ay from the agreement 

The lesult was that as the siege of Khelna dragged on, the 
rams set m Gawan was forced to laise the siege and retire 
to cantonment for the rainy-season He, however, ensured that 
no provision of any article should bo allow^ed to reach the 
enemy’s country ^ 

After the rams had subsided, Gaw'an marched against the 
fort of Rangna The fort w^as strong and Gawan feared that 
it could not be conqueied without considerable loss of men 
He tried other methods The enemy were offered “ Firankish 
cloth, both studded wth ]ewels, palanquins, Arab steed and 
arms of the most exquisite pattern ” 


^ Iliyadul liuba Persian Tort, p 157-06 

• Burhani Maair, p 115, Persian Text 

’ Riyadnl Insha Persian Text, Hyderabad, p 249 

* Riyadnl Insba Persian Tost, Hyderabad, p 122 23 
(oov) L o Vf 708— .0 
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The foiT of Rangna came into the oossession of the 
Bahamanis. on 19th July 1470 AD 

Gav.'an then inarched to the fort of hlacal Tne fort tras 
stormed and taken after a sti£ fight. Gatvan next turned 
^vrards the lort 01 Khelna. The Rajah vras hard pressed 
ne sent his ov.m son to negotiate peace The fort teas 
surrendered on iOth November 1470 The Rajah was left vath 
a small territory to maintain himself The rest of the 
possessions of Sangamesv.'ar were occupied and placed under 
Bahamani omcers The forts of Bulwara, hliriad and Ragar 
were also captured The subjugation of Sangame^ar was 
completed on 12:h December 1471. Gawan next marched to 
Goa which wms annexed to the Bahamani kmgdom on the 
4th February 1472 


With the conquest of Goa. Gawan s campaign of Konkan came 
to a close This time the Bahamani occupation of the district 
was complete. No resistance to the Bahamanis is noted till the 
break-up of the kmgdom 

Tne district was placed under the charge of Gawan s general 
Khush Qadam who already held the territory of Dabhola and 
Karhad under him 


Kisnvrar EZhan. for some unknown reason, transferred the 
charge of Goa to one Najm-ud-dm Gilani. on whose death 
one of his officers named Bahadur Gilani in 14S6 seized Goa 
and occupied Kolhapur as well as other places, being instigated 
to this course by Yusuf Add Khan then one of the nobles of 
*he Bahamani king but who afterwards (14S9-1510) became 
himself king of Bijapur. Bahadur Gilani, thus established m 
a position of semi-mdepsndence, availed himself of his 
command of the sea coast to send expeditions against Bombay 
and to seize vessels belonging to Gujarat. This conduct 
naturally excited the anger of fvlahmud Begada (1455-1511) 
the king of the latter country, who in 1493 sent an embassy 
calling on the Bahamani king to punish his rebeliio'us vassal, 
failing which the Gujarat prince smted he would have to 
employ hxs own troops This message aroused Zdahmud Shah 
Bahmam n (1452-1518). who prev^ed on his feudatories 
(so soon to become independent princes) to assist nim and 
marched agamst Bahadur Gilani. The latter first took up iiis 
residence ar Sankesvar from whence he fied on^ the 
approach of the royai forces. His troops were then defeated 
near fvliraj and that fort was surrencered to the idng. on which 
Bahadur made offers cf submission He was promised more 


favourable terms than he could have expected, so much so mat. 
ccnceR'ing that such generosity could only proceea from 
weakness he rejected them and renewed hostilities In these, 
however, he was so unsuccessful that he had to take refuge 
in Panhala. Tfnfortunatelv for himself he quitted the fort and^^ 
after again negotiating and a gain rejecting the terms oSerez^ 
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lo him. he' v, .i*. hilled in .nn .iction uith Ihc royal tioops and 
hi"! c'^Wlc tn :aa,T inrludinr Kolhapui wa*: bestowed upon 
Ain-ul-Vuilh-Gih.m ' 

In on ;lu drvolulion of the liah.linam kingdom and 

the clr\alion of it- chu'f fcuda'oiics into the position of 
‘'0\ereifn ]''rinci. Kolhripui .md the adjoining counti'y fell to 
thc'haic of Bii.ipui Ibrahim Anil Shah I (A D 1534) and II 
(A D ISrO) look a lot of mtei'csl jn Panhala and its 
fortification'^ This is shown not only by the numerous 
Persian inscnjitions left by them but also by the aichitcctural 
st\lc of the monuments at the place Kolhapur proper has 
little of Bij.'ipur mnucnce. noi was anvlbmg of that found m 
the e\ca\ations of 1955-3G rifcnod to nbo\e- 


CHAPTER 2 


HIstorj 
JlasLoi Kura 
(1217-1700) 


\MKn tne gieat Ai\ajl entered upon his work of creating 
a nation and founding of empire, the hill-forts m the Kolhapur 
tcrritor\ weie too f.i\ouiably situated for his purpose not lo 
attract his notice It was not till 1C59 how'ever that 6ivajT 
seems to have taken possession of Kolhapui and Panhala 
Eailicr m 16.11 v>hen the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan opened 
a campaign against Bij.apin kingdom, one Sidi Raihem who 
had distinguished himself h\ defeating the Mughal general 
Mahabatkhan was invited by Add Shah w’lth great honour and 
the jagir of Kolhapui was confeired upon him’ In 1636 
Kolhapur was captuicd bj Khan Zaman the Mughal general 
but w'as aftciwards icstoicd to Bijapur ‘ In latei yeais as 
Rustam Zaman w'as holding the distiicts of Miraj and Kolhapui 
as jagir under Add Shah, SiyajT, after having overpowered 
Afzal Khan at Pratapagada made a dash southw^ards and took 
possession of Panhala- and its neighboui Pavangada From 
this point d’appui he reduced Rangna and Khelna or Visalgada 
together w'lth the othei foils m the district above and below the 
Sahyadns He soon made use of his new acquisitions Aftei 
defeating Rustuir Zaman and Fazal Khan in a battle fought 
at Raibag, a few miles east of Kolhapur, he assembled his 
forces at Visalgada and thence earned on opeiations in the 
Konkan, w'^heie he acquired both territory and booty 
Subsequently on 2nd Mai eh 1660 w^hen the Bijapur army 
under Sidi Jauhar marched against him to avenge the slaughter 
of Afzal Khan and his army, 6ivajl shut himself up in Panhala 
whence, after enduring a four months’ siege, he escaped by 
a characteiistic stratagem and fled to Visalgada His flight 

' Contacl of the llnlminnni rulers in some form or other la notunlly rovonled bj tho 
discororj of Babtiinnni coins in tho upper strata of oxcnvntiona recently earned out, 
as also of some articles, including highly finished bangles showing a strong Iranian 
Muslnn cultural influence o\cr the area A small colony of artisans might have been 
staj ing in tho mud houses built over tho debris of similar houses of the Yadava Silahara 
period (Excavations at Brabmapioi by Dr Ranhnlia and Dr Dikshit p 6 (3) 

® Sanlcnlia and Dikshit, p 0 

“ Basatin Us Salalin, Marathi ^ orsion,’’ Histor\ of Kolhapur and S M States 
Volume II, History of Bijapur kings in Marathi bj B P Slodak, p 16S 

* Badshahnama Abdul Hamid Lahori, Volume I, Part 11, p 102 
Shivknlin Patra sar Sangrha No 700 
(a c r ) L 0 Vf 708—0(1 
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left Panhaia and Kolhapiir temtor 7 _in the hands of the SidL' 
Sidi's general Lfasaud pursued Srrajx tovrards Visalgada but 
his n^ch v/as effectr/ely stopped by the heroic opposition of 
^ivap s trusted general Baji Prabhu at Gnodakhinda, 
a d^cult, moun*-am pass '.vhich is about eight miles '.vest of 
Visalgada and 'vhich '^.'as tenaciously held by BIji vdth 
a small band of his soldiers Wa'/e after vrave of the Bijapiir 
army '/jgorously attacked the galiarr defenders for the 
purpose of forcing their v/ay through the pass but Baji Prabhm 
mortally "r/ounded and e:ihausted heroically held his cm 
till at last he heard the sound of the canon that '.vas fired to 
announce Si'/ajfs reaching safe at Visalgada The hero soon 
after breathed his last on the battle-field The epic of 
Ghodakhinda vhich has since then been named as Pavanakhind 
fsacred pass) is rightly descnhed the Thermopylae of 
Liaratha Histor;/. 6ivajT could not hold out at Visalgada for 
long, as he had received nevrs of ^aista Khan’s march tovarcs 
Poona, l\ext year he seized an opportunity to plunder 
Rajapur, to attack ^rngarpur, and thence proceeding further 
south to svoop dcr.’/n on Lfudhol, the jagir of Baji Ghorapade. 
against v/hom he had long vov/ed "engeance for seizing his 
father Sahajl and delivering him to the Bijapur authorities 
On 6th Irlarch 1673 6r/ajl agam captured Panhalab The 
English factors at Bombay reported on 3rd September 1673 
‘Sevagees army also hath ransacked Kubeily, Callapore and 
many other to'.vns thereabout".* It appears ^ivajl *^as 
campaigning m this part of the country during this and the 
subsequent tvo or three years On 22nd October 1673 the Enghsh 
factors at Rajapur vTote to Surat. ‘ The cotton yame vas sent 
unsorted fbut ail of a piece) occassioned by Sevajees Army 
approaching to Callipore After some time the Rajapur factors 
again reported in a letter to Bombay, dated 6th February 
1674-75 , ‘ The nev/s here ;s that some of Sevajee's forces 

ha*/e bin off Callapore vhich redeemed itself from their fur;' 
by a present gi'/eing of 1^500 pagodas Thence they vent to 
a place called Sangarru vhich gave them 500 pagodas and 
thence is gone a ro'/rng.* Fmaily in 1675 ^r/ajl captured 
Kolhapur,' Some time after, on 7th August 1675 the English 
factors ■f’lTote to Bombay from Raybag. ‘ The 30th ditto nevs 
brought us early in the mommg that Sevajee's party at Callapore 
had seized the Governor there for the King. Zlany of the 
Inhabitants 'vere leaeing the tovme but Seo'ajee's soldiers kept 
all in vith promise of fairs usuage, so that the tovnes people 
are preserved in quiet and some security, Sevagee ha'/ing to 

* Jc OE-ri"ir z O'! 'tTi? ij-z’i HijEjcr T£*rI:2T 

a-A f'j'ih'zz. ra- .•<-.» etc. In tht ronne-t.'/n one Ztr. ScTinzVa, * £icV/- ef ile 

Tndji O-enpan- z' Ea'innr to t S c SvITe czrrp end bad risked for 'on:‘- 

•'r-.e a* To aaprr (En-Ej'a Ecrerds on irnr-ajl ieZ-^2, 'Verm* I. r'?'- 21 j 

* Ebi-aTjiiln Eatra-vrr-asnrraLs, in, p ICl 

' Erdl-'a Ec'o-d* on S'n'rrzji, Vo'"* I- p 2?1 nC'V> 

* Eag!..'b Ecoo-d* o-. Sbi-aji, Wnnie II p 1" 

' fii, p ’ri 

‘ F/d, n 41 



r.oi i'\i t h tnsTtun Gl» 

jnnrd :l jicaLs '.iijoul men. and the Mooi 

GotcrTK’r ‘h,i\ va- in i. cainofl to PuinalJo Castle, where 
ho a*. ii I (’min* a ji’-isonei ' The cfTects of laivajI’K 
c-mp.nifjm ji. thi*. ]iart of the country on tiadc arc thus refen ed 
to in a kiitr da'ici 2l2nci danuan 1677 from Bombay to the 
Court of DiiTCtoi' of tin Ihi*-! India Company "By reason 
of the Inmcntabk devastation v Inch Sevageo hath made m 
Hn\b-5P, H.mteno Cnllapou' (dt maiks of trade and the 
c\cc*'s)\c puce and v ant of cotton m these parts noe-callicocs 
ha\e bin procuiablc this \e.ir not will any Europe goods 
•^ell ' 


Towards the end (»f lus icign iivaji used Panhala as a place 
of confinement foi his eldest son Sambhaji who was there 
v.hcn his fathei died in 1660 On hearing the news of his 
fathers death Sambhriji iclcascd himself from imprisonment 
•ind planned to diiect the afTans cf the State from Panhala, 
but ho soon found that he could not check the rival forces at 
Raigada which had made Rajnram the successor of SivajI 
Sambhaji therefoic left Panhala, i cached Raigada, overcame 
all opposition and got himself coronated at that place m Januarj' 
1681 ■■ Throughout his icign ho \\as at w’ar with the Moghuls 
In 1683 Ajem Shah the Moghul Prince marched as fai as 
Kolhapur, but Hambirarao Mohite, SambhajI’s general, drove 
him off * Having failed to curb the Marathas, the Moghuls 
diverted their forces for an attack on Bijapur Sambha]! 
thereupon sent in 1683 Kavi Kulesa, popularly known as 
Kabji Kalusa, his trusted ministei to Panhala, w’herefrom the 
Marathd foices sallied forth and continuously harassed the 
Moghuls In 1688, the Sirkes w’ho had deserted SambhajI 
and joined the Moghuls on account of a fierce family feud 
attacked Kalusa and compelled him to reheat towards Khelna 
or Visalgad foi safety Theieupon Sambhaji quickly rushed 
from Raigad, defeated the Sirkes, and joined his minister at 
Khelna (1688) After waiting for some time there, the 
two started towards Raigada Halting at Sangmeswar on 
their way they threw off all considerations of caution and 
gave themselves up to merry making In the meanw'hile the 
Moghul general Shaikh Nazam, who had received information 
as to where Sambhaji was, followed him with a detachment 
and seized him before he had any idea that theie was an enemy 
in the neighbourhood The Maratha king who was caught 
completely unawares under the orders of Aurangzeb, was 
mercilessly tortured and killed 


^ English P.ccords nn Slu\n]), Vohmio IT, p 02 

" Ibid, p 108 This niid the preceding citations nro from the Sooml Rnrvey of 
Kolhapur City, Yohnno IT, bj N V So^ani, p 5-6 

’ Jedho Shaknvnli Slmn clinnfm prndipa p SI 

* Ibid, p J2 

‘ Ibid, p 34 
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The death of Sambhajl and the capture of the infant son of 
the latter b}* the IVIoghuls made Bajaram, the second son of 
Sivajl. the de facto Baja of the Marathas l\Tnle he carried 
on operations in the south he left his family at Visalgada in 
comparative security as though Panhala had been speedily 
taken by Aurangzebs forces yet Visalgada and Bangna rrith 
the adjacent country held out still under Bamchandranant 
whose family later on held the jagir of Bavada and who and 
whose descendants held the office of Pant Amatj'a in the 
Astapradhan sj^tem (klinistry of eight J'linisters) m Kolhapur '■ 
The tenure of Panhala too, by the conquerors was but temporary 
as the place was ere long retaken by Parasuram Tnmbaka 
in 1692 Panhala was again besieged by the Moghuls but the 
siege was raised m 1693 by the combmed attack of three 
Maratha forces under Bamacandra Pant ^ankaiaji Pandit and 
Dhanaji Jadhav = The kloghul operations against the fort, 
however contmued m a desultory fashion till 1696 
After his escape from Jmji, Bajaram again visited Yisalgad ■ 
but during the latter part of his reign the most important 
operations he was engaged in were all carried on m the country 
situated to the north of Kolhapih and his death took place 
m 1700 at the fort of Smhagad near Poona a month before 
Satara, then besieged by the Moghuls, fell mto the hands of 
Aurangzeb 


Haeath.^. Rule I^LaRATRA Bui^ (1700-1818) 

Sluvaji n 

(1700-17121 _ 

On the death of Rajaraai ms elder v.tdow Tarabai, who 

was the mother of his eldest son SivajT placed the latter then 
a child ordy four years old* on the throne and assumed 
charge of the administration aided therein by the Pant 
Amatya, the Senapati ^ and Parasuram Tnmbak whom she 
made Pratmidiu. Her ffirst act was to place in confinement her 
husband’s second widow Bajasbai with her son Sambhajl, 
a child only one year old.® Her position was a most difficult 
one. as shortly after Bajaram's death Aurangzeb in person 
moved agamst*Kolhapur" and besieged Panhala and Visllgada 
both of which places he took. His siege of the former place 
possesses a special mterest as while he was engaged on it in 
1701 he received Sir Wilham Horris an ambassador sent to 


^ In mutation of their progenitor Shrr3}i, the Bolhapnr princes appointed eight 
chief miniVers knovm as the AtT,fapTciha'i The Pant Amatya of BaTda and the 
Senanati of Kapsi mere Ister on the only represen'^atires of the in 

Kolhapur 

- J&td, p 37 

= ibii 3S 

*■ Sidoji Ghorpade, a member of one of tae oldest and mcst distinguished Ifaratha 
famiLes, had been made Senapati hy Samhhaji, andreceired the joyi- of Kap?i, -Rhiah 
coVinurf to -est in hi* fataOy til! the abolition of in Bcmhay State m 1P56 

- rt,d 66 

' In ■‘he caurse of encaTations recentiv earned ou'^ hy S anha li a and DiLshit a coin 
of Aurangzeb mas found near KoDrairur. P is Te~ litey that Aurangzeb mi^t have 
his temporary camp in this place -AiDe he —a? eurarea in tie mer‘‘ cf Panhala. 
f^anhaha ard Dlkshit p 61 
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hir.^ cn bth'lf oi 'il.t m ,' Tt; l.uiia Conijs.inv, witli loiters 
fro a till Kill)' t{ ’•'ir Knit' Iht .mnnl.sl of Ihe East India 
Conipinv < l.ihoiau acnnint of llie ambassadors 

wrorc's.on on I'n occs' ,i n of bi iccipiion <m the 2Rlh of Ajnil 
b\ lie Er'.)M IP* 1 ‘ofi on I'min pivinp historical infoimation 
of an% .nj'-i-, mro V. t onls loam that Sn William Noiris 
pre-entfd 2i.H' ; old nol.tir to Anranpreb, that his negotiations 
on Ivhalf oi ’)u n( v C('mnair, v.mo unsuccessful, and that he 
\c,o )p. U o, ^ 1)1 Gloat Mophul on the 5th of 
\o\cmhr '\a‘aii)’rib no.vcvti w.is < re long called a\\a\ 
b\ ine t.iti oi hi' aflau' tov. aids \hmcdnngai and the effects 
of hr nb''vnco v ore soon jierceisod The Pant Amatya shortly 
after the Kmj><'iors departure took Panhrdfi by escalade, 
^hereupon T.irab i too,, un lui abode in it and the place was 
for mnnj, \iar the \iriual capital of Kolhapui The Maralhas 
met V ith equal success elsewhere and the Moghal pow'or m 
that pan of tin countiv v as annilulated , hut after the death of 
Auranpreb m 1707 a stioko of policj was effected by his 
successor which checked then onuard progress by the divisions 
It excited among them Tins v as the release of ^rdru, the 
son of Sambhaji, who was encouraged to assume his place as 
head of the nation He accordingh sent letters and messengers 
to the leaders of the Marathas, calling on them for assistance 
and announcing his appioach Tarabai, however, was not 
disposed loadily to give up the authority she had so long held 
or to see her son’s claim to the sovoioignty set aside She 
therefore affected to treat ^)rihu as an impostor,' ^and was 
supported in her lesistance hv the leading men of the* Marathas 
who led an army against the giandson of SivajT 

Sambhaji II (1712-1760) 

Sahu howcvei, managed to win over to his cause one of 
the ablest of the generals opposed to him, Dhanajf Jadhav," 
after w'hich he defeated Tarabai’s forces at Khed on the banfe 
of the Bhima and m 1708 obtained possession of Satara where 
he formally sealed himself on the throne He pressed on 
operations in the following year against Kolhapur and at first 
met wnth considerable success, Panhal5 and Visalgada falling 
into his hands and Tarabai being obliged to fly into the Konkan 
After this success he withdrew' his forces m order to attack 
the Pant Saciv, but no sooner were they withdraw'n than the 
energetic Tarabai returned and recovered Panhala All her 
hopes, however were frustrated in 1714 on account of 
a successful plot against her by Rajasbai her co-wife with 
the object of raising herself and her son Sambhaji to power 
She was captured and placed m confinement together with 

^ In a letter of 17tU September 1707, Tnrabni argues that the kingdom of Shivaji iras 
destroyed in tbc days of Sombhn]i and her husband Itajarn«n founded a new State to 
■winch ShaUu, Sambbaji’s son could have no clann Again Shnaji intended to make 
Rajaram and not Sambbaji his successor, therefore Sambhaji’s son could have no claim 
to hia kingdom (Sardcsni's Bnlaji Vishwanath, p 30) 

- Sardeaai, Jtarathi Riyasat, Peshwa Balaji Wishwanath, p 40 
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descendants.' The document further gave the Pe^wu power 
over the Rnjnman^ula (ic, the Maratha .lagirdars,) tliough 
Kolhapui was. tacitly, not included in it 

The question whether Ramarajn was or was not the son of 
SivajT and wlicthcr the deed of cession to the Pcswa was or 
was not ically executed by Sahu, is one Hint has been much 
discussed; and the histmians Mount stuarl Elphinstone and 
Grant DufT* take opposite sides, the formei doubting and the 
lattei maintaining the genuineness of both heir and deed, 
Subsequent research m Maratha hisloiy had tended to support 
Giant Dull in this contiovorsy.’’ It is sufTicient to state that 
Ramiaju was eventually acknowledged by the Maiathus as 
the adopted son and successor of .‘aahu. 

In 1760 Sambhaji of Kolhapui died without issue and Ins 
widow Jqabal, accoiding to his wishes, selected for adoption 
the son of 6 aha 3 T Bhonsle of Kanvat, a collateral descendant 
of the house of SivajI This .step, however, was strongly 
opposed by the Pe.swa, whose interest ever was to unite the 
Satnru and Kolhapui families and possibly to act as the Peswa 
on behalf of both. .TijabuT, howevei, managed to obtain 
possession of the boy , and the Peiwu, unwilling to offei open 
opposition to an airangemcnt so mucli in accordance with 
Hindu feeling, leligion, and custom, acknowledged the 
adoption which he could not pi event and did so with as good 
a grace as possible, by presenting the usual honorary dresses and 
gifts Tlic boy thus adopted received the name of Siva 3 l and 
dining his long minority the Kolhapui State was administeied 
by his adoptive mothoi Ji 3 ubru •' 

This peiiod was a disn.strous one for Kolhapur. The Pe^wa, 
in oidci to keep it m check, established the poweiful farnily 
of Pafwaidhans on the eastern frontier with a laige saianjdm 
sufficiont for the maintenance of 8,000 hor.so Afterwards, 
nutated at the communication kept up by the Kolhapui couit 
with the Ni/am, iio deprived the State of the two districts of 
Chikodi and Manoh, winch ho bestowed on the Patvaidhans. 
Ho lostoicd them, it is tiue, afterwaids but the example he 
set was followed and Ihe distiicts in question constantly 
changed hands dining the succeeding fifty ycais Then laids 
in the .sea mci eased to such an extent that m 17G5 an expedi- 
tion was scnl fiom Bombay against the maiitimc possessions 
of Kolhapui and Fort Augustus oi Mfilavnn was taken by 

' .Snrac-(uli.Nm\ niHlori ofUioMftrnHms, Vol IT,)) 272-272 Tlio toxl oflln'iioln 

pulilliilit'tl in hnvyrliha^ iSanimihn 

^ Kl]>lilnntoiurH niRtor.v of Inilln, -Hli RAltion, 012 , Omni pnini, pj) 22-25. 

■’ See RiijuatTc’H Vrcfiiro to Voluino I of Iho Hourot'B of MnraUin. liifiloij, pp 10-15 

* It lA Halil tlmt on tlio ilonth of Sninlilmji tlio I’oHhwn jntoiuli’d to confisctilo n Inrj^o 
piirlion ofKollinpnr, loa\)npftinnnlljn/inpirforhlKnt<loM Jijnbni, but Ihotlinoly notion 
of .Hjtibal HnM'u tbo iiltunlloii, hubHO(]uonfl\ tbc illBnuUr of I’nnipnl oomplotoh 
iliHtrnctoil liin nllrnlinn from Kolhnpnr nffnirB (V V Klmro'B lliRtor\ of rrlmllmrnnji 
Stall' pp 8S-(10 ) 
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ih firn one W.vi^n should be restoied to mowtha Rtn.r 

iHUh.chst V.r. 'bi. >bc J 'J.q.lO (Rs 7.50,000) SnmbhajUI 

K«r6. >. ‘u.e Engi.. 

to ihc Con.jv,:.. 1‘ - ,n the neighbourhood 

•tald be nllo, a, o . . '.n W.' ■' '■•' traL Olhe. 

ofMaIvnn nnu '’'--uic h.t c ‘ ^ p.ov.sion was made 

wmmcroal pr'\u. v < n’ cm m concludes with 

again';! pir.ic. and " h,ch shmss a somewhat 

the follov.mr fourt<'onth article English "Maharaja 

diplo.nac-._ on the pan o Company be 

Jijabai, the Ram. agices assistance to provide 

attacked and thev ^ ^,.ant they supplying them 

them with .'hat Ho;ourabIc Company m the like 

\\ith proM'-ons onU The H _ convenient for 

manner agrees to assist the 

4 Tnnhai has ternble associations 
The name of the J . related that one night 

connected with it Kolhapur Sxta, appeared 

under her manifestation as secure prosperity the 

to her vith the intimation that to secu^^^ 

shnne of the goddess ^ ^vith human blood 

resided, should be ^ept implicit^ , and parties sent 

The intimation was scoured the neighboui- 

out by the c\t Ssh victims, who were sacuficed 

hood of nner fort w'hich is still pointed out wnth 

at a spot m me umc*. 

horror 

SiVAJi III (1760-1812) 

T 1772 Jnabai died. lea\nng her adopted son still a minor 

Jd slirrounded by enemies The Peswa’s 
^Uimped on the Krsna and committed great dev^tation ^ 

SrS^em districts of the Kolhapur terntory Koi^e-^a. 
iimbak, one of the Patvardhan Sar^jamdars w^^^^ 
raids from the same quaiter, while the P^t P_^;r:^_~. 

Aundh was threatening hosPlities from the north 
Smde the minister m whose hands the 
then was, show'ed considerable energy Ee 
negotiations wath Haidar All of Mysore 
gettmg assistance from that prince and 
Madhavarav by getting his uncle a^ - 
installed in his place, at the same 
Peswa to withdraw his troops from me 

Patvardhan He suffeied, howevar x — ^ ^ 
hands of the Pratinidhi, and was sr 
again overran the country” 
for a period of seven daj" -e — 

1 The Kolhapur pirates •sverekntr-TiirbS je'5 

port Those fcotn. Savrantradi f-T- 

the Sar Desni Khem SaviciT 
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pillaged the celebrated Zdath (llonastery) Tthich -ras situatea 
n the s-aburhs. "hen a rich spoil ~as taken, the propertv of 
the aSuent inhabitants of the city, trho trusting to the 
pretection cf the holy sanctuary had stored their most valuable 
enects vithin the sacred vails - The tide then turned 
agam for a time. Instigated by the Court at Poona the chiefs of 
SagaL Bavada, and Yisalgad in 1777 rose in revolt against the 
nunister. but Yas^mntrav Sinde. aided by Haidar All vrith 
money, defeated them vithout diScuity and then tamed his arms 
agamst the oScer deputed by the p6s~a to recover Chikcdi 
and l.Ianoii vhom he drove out of those districts. This success, 
horrever. provad in the end disastrous to Kolhapur as it 
brought the Poona Court to see the necessity of strenuous 
enorts and idahadil Sinde tvas accordmgly despatched vrith 
a large force agamst Kolhapur in 1178. The Dstobt of that 
S^'ate applied hastily to Haidar Aii vho promised to send 
a force cf 25 031 men. but these reinforcements did not arrive 
m tune so that the Kolhapur authorities vrere obliged to come 
to terms ~ith Z.IahadjI and to agree to make a payment of 
Rs. 15 lakhs for vhich Chikodi and Idanoh *vere given as 
security. The Kclhapur Raia vas further bound to abstain 
from plundermg the adjacent districts bug. from receu'ing end 
harbourms rebels asainst the Pestva. 


me troubles of ±i.oihan'ar vrere. hovrever. bv no means over. 


for ti 


rardhans continued hostilities on the eastern 


frontier vhiie on the south-vrest the Sard&al of SavantvadI 
fomented and stirred up rebellion and then assumed an openly 
hostile attitude." He mas defeated at Rangna by the contin- 
gents of the Tisaigad and Bavada chiefs, but the mutiny he 
had encited among the garrison of the strong hiilfort of 
Bhudargad in the south of Kolhipur tvas not so easily 
suppressed and that fort "vas given up by the muiinears to 
Parasuram Bhau, the greatest of the Patvardhans mho had 
previously tasren As 
frcntfer of Kolharur. 


:vat and Sirol to- 


rn on the north-east 


Yasrantrav Sin.de. died in 1752. and 


At mis jimcrure 
succeeded by Ratnakar Pant mho persuaded the young Raja 
'"o leave his seciusicn at Panhaia, "hich thenceforth ceased 
to be the seat of the court, and put nimssit at^^e nead of 
the army mhich mas to march agamst the Savantvaci The 

enp-editicn ~as successful, the Sardesai being comnelled to_me 
for peace and na~ the arrears due to 
title of Hinu 


Ts.GinaD”~ 


ice 
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sufTerG(i by the British merchant!; at the hands ol the Kolhapur 
iniders and furthei payments on the same account wore 
aiiangcd for, as a security for which the establishment of 
an English factory at MSI van was stipulated for, to be 
temporary or permanent at the option of the British. The 
latter were further authoiised to establish a factory at Kolhapur 
itself and the Ra].! agreed to furnish the provisions required 
for (he sGjxiys of both factone.s till the articles of the treaty 
were fully executed. The practical lesults of tho.sc 
annngcmcnts did not piovo to be very satisfactoiy to the 
British, as in the yeai immediately following the tieaty there 
wore the same complaints as of old against the Kolhapur Raja, 
and sea raids weie not suppressed (ill the latter was deprived 
of his maritime possessions. 

The close of the Mysoie campaign brought another dilliculty 
to Kolhapui. Para.surambhau, Pa(avaidhana, who had taken 
pait in the campaign as on ally of the Engli.sh, on his return 
to his saranjdm commenced a senes of attacks on the castein 
districts of the State and committed great devastation. 

In one of thc.so excursions the Pn^vardhan’s troops under 
Parnsuram’.s .son Ramachandra were met at Alta, a town about 
liftecn miles to the east of Kolhapur, by the Kolhapur forces 
undo the Ra]a in person and totally defeated, Ramachandra 
with his principal odiceis being captured and taken to 
Kolhapur They were not only kindly treated there, but weie 
almost immediately set at liberty and sent back to their homos 
with presents and dresses of lionour If this policy was 
intended to bring about peace with. PaiatJurambhau it 
entuely failed Stung at the humiliating defeat his troops 
had undergone, that leader lencwcd hostilities and earned , 
them on witli such vigour and skill that he succeeded m 
penctiuting to the capital, which he closely invested At last 
he was induced to raise the siege on the Raja agreeing to 
))ay Rs. 3 lakhs and making over hostages for the payment of 
the sum Ilowevei .successful Para^urambhau was at the 
time, ho soon found reason to repent for having made the 
Kolhapur Raja a deadly enemy, as the current of events in 
a very siroit time bi ought to the latter an opportunity of 
levenge which was not neglected. A quuriel took place 
between Nana Phat^navisa and Para.surambhriu , and while the 
lattei was engaged at Pune, in the thick of the intrigues that 
followed the suicide of Savui MSdhavarav Pc‘>ava and ended 
linally in the accession of Bajirav, the Raja was incited by 
tlic minislc) to attack the distiicls of his enemy, which were 
thus left undefended Sivajl was not slow to take the hint 
and fuithci pciceived clearly what an opening was olTercd to 
liim by the dissonsions that paraly.sed the Po^ava’s power 
Calling out the entire foicc of his Stale he recovered the fort 
of Bhud.ngad which was .still m hands of Para^urumbhuu 
and then carrying the war into the latter's country burnt the 
(own of Tasgahv and his palace there Ho further rcposscs.sed 
himself of the districts of Chikodr and Manoli which during 
(he late disturbances had fallen into the hands of the Nlpanikar, 
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the chief of Nipam some Ihirly miles to the soutli of Kolhapur, 
who had lecentlv iniscd himself fiom the position of a humble 
Desai to that of a powerful leader Encouiaged by these 
succcs'^es the Raja earned his arms to the south, took the fort 
of Jamakhandi fioin Nana Phadnavisa and sent his foices to 
plundci and lcv\ tiibutc in the Karnatak 

While these event*' weic going on, the Ra]a of Sataia made 
an attempt to thiow off the yoke of the Pesava, but was 
defeated b> Parsurambhau His brothei Citur Smga, however, 
escaped and collected some troops, wuth w^hich he joined the 
Kolhapui Rajil Parsurambhau and Nana Phadnavis having 
now become icconcilcd, the Com I at Poona w’as able to turn 
its attention to affaiis in the south and the Patvardhana chief 
was despatched to hold the Kolhapui Raja in check He met 
the lattci at a village called Pathankudi m Chikodi and 
an engagement ensued in wdiich Paisurambhau was killed in 
1799 This event led to fresh exei lions on the part of the 
Pesava and Ramchandia, the son of the fallen chieftain, w'as 
sent against Kolhapur with a large force, his own troops being 
reinforced by those of the Pune feudatories and five of Smdia’s 
disciplined battalions undei the command of a European officei, 
a Major Brownugg The invadeis met with a check at first, 
but soon rallied and legularly invested the town of Kolhapur 
The siege lasted foi twm months , but though the besiegers w^ere 
leinforced by the Pesava’s general Dhondopant Gokhale 
and a wnde breach was made in the fortifications, all attempts 
to carry the place by storm failed The siege was at last 
laised in consequence of an intrigue at Pune Nana Phadnavisa 
had died and Sindia at the instigation of his favourite Sarjerav 
Ghatge' who was a Kolhapur subject and with the connivance 
of the Pesava Bajlrav who was a deadly enemy of the 
Patavardhans, resolved to take possession of the saranjdm 
belonging to that family and ordered his troops at Kolhapur to 
act accordmgly 

Ramch^drarav thus deserted and betrayed had no option but 
to fly and his districts were taken by his quondam allies T^e 
siege was thus raised and the Raja, who had been at Panh&la 
while it was going on, entered the city in tiiumph The 
besiegers are said to have suffered a loss of 3,000 killed and 
wounded on the day they attempted to storm the town = 


^ Sakharam Sarjorav Gliatge Tvas rewarded for the service done to K.olhapnr on this 
occasion by the grant of the Kagal estate, though he was the representative of the 
younger branch of the family in whoso possession it had hern more or loss contmuonslj 
for many years Sarjorav Ghatgo’s career is a matter of historj Sindia married 
hiB daughter the woU known Baijabai , and his son, whe received the title of Hindurav, 
resided entirely at Gwalior, and seldom, if over, visited Kagal AVhen Sakharam Ghatge 
received the grant of the Kagal estate a smaller appanage was conferred on the repre- 
sentative of the senior branch of the Ghatge family The chief distinction of this branch 
18 their frequent intermarriages mth the royal family of Kolhapur 

With the general abolition of all jagtrs in Bombay State in 1066, these jagirs have 
disappeared 

* Among tho killed were some of the European effioers -f Smdia’s forces The tomb- 
^nos over the graves of a French and a Spanish ofSoer, are still extant The former 
boars the msoription ‘ Jules Bomou, no 1768 a Catte on Languedoc, Comman nn 
Battolior do Tatmeo do Smdia Tue mix tranches de Colapour, 23 Mars 1800 
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Om oi the first steps taken by the Kaja after the siege v/as 
raised v/as to retaliate on the Pat'/ardnans The Kipani chief 
'Tho 7/as in alliance ''dth Sindia had tins-accessfully besieged 
the fort of Nerli m the hfiraj caranjam, out on troops being 
sent to his assistance from Kolhapur the place felL Kolhapur 
indeed seemed just then to be except .on ally fortunate 
Sarjerav Ghatge, -vho came from Pune 7/ith the draft of the 
treaty that 'vas to be entered into -'o^h Sindia, brought 7/ith 
’t tv/o standards that had been taken by the Pratmidhi of 
Karhad from Kolhapur and also the formal consent of the 
Pesava to the resumption by the Ptaja of the districts of 
Cikodi and Manoh The happiness of the prince -vas completed 
by the birth of a son and heir -’'ho received the name of 
Sambhu but v/as generally knov/n as Abasaheb 


Kolhapur for some time after this enjoyed unusual quiet 
General 'Wellesley -vhen engaged m the campaign against 
Seindia and the Raja of Berar having given the Kolhapur prince 
plainly lo understand tha^ aggressions against the allies of the 
English 'vould not be permitted. The feud voth the 
Sardesais of SSvantavad: hov/e’/er ^vas kept up and mutual 
ncursions *vere made ”/hjCh res-xltcd in 1809 in the defeat of 
the Savants in a pitched battle and the s.ege of their capitaL 
The place *vculd probably have been taken bad not Laksmibag 
the Regent of Savantvadi applied for aid to the Pesava. The 
latter assisted her by secretly instigating the Ibpani chief to 
take possession of the distncds of Cikodi and bfanoli, on v/Mch 
the Kolhapur P^aja hastily raised the siege of Vadi and returned 
to his o'cn teiTjfory Acdlve hostilities then took place 
betv/een him and the ZTipan’kar, •'vhich resulted in the total 
defeat of the former m a lialtle at SavsShv in 1808 The 
ITipanikar, hov/cver, did not press his ad'^antage, and m l.oe 
follov/ing year a peace '’'as negotiated v/h;ch 'vas to be con- 
solidated by the marriage of the Kipanikar v/ith one of the 
Kolhapur princesses The marriage took nlace but had not the 
desired effect In the midst of the vedding festr/ities the 
Nipanj chief suddenly decamped 'vith his bride, and a hostile 
incnirr’an made not long after into Kolhapur territory shoved 
that the nev' tie *’ aS not of much political importance. The 
attack, '',hich vas made at the instigation of the Pesava, v/as so 
successful that the tov/n of Kolhapur v/ould probably ba'/e been 
taken ^.erc it not for a nev' treaty made ’vith the English in 
1812 under tne follo'ving circumistancc" 

The attitude assumed oy the great feudatories of the Pesava 
to'vards their ma.-ter rendered it necessary for Elph’ristone, the 
British Resident at Poona, to interfere and bnng them to terms 
7/ith this vicv he assembled a force at Pandharpur m 1811 
It -cas resolved to take ad'^antage of th s opportunity to put 
a stop once for all 'o the sea ra'ds ‘ nich prevailed m the 
States of SIvantvddi and Kolhapur and 'vhfch the provisions of 
former treaties had utterly failed to sanpress Accordingly 
nerotiat’ons v.'-re en'^erod upon *'*ith the Kolhapur Pwaja- Some 
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b\ ;) c IV'',7Xv, v ho in.'uie nn n'^'crlion 
c r.'.' 1 • . • h f(\:c*-<torv x’.h.lo ni the 'Pine time he kept 
•irr’ . ' t *, Iv’ti itr.) nr to continue ho-tilitici. npainst 

Koh j ... Oi *).< i t <>f October 1012. « treaty w.ns concluded 
h\ •.xh.ch thf Hi’t rf'd'^a to t’m lint, h the hnibour of T^Talvnn 
‘“c. It I ( r,'‘< 'ic:*''' iirnpio to an t.nm from '‘c.t raid'; and 
.’urt ir ’(*- "I cec> j, • eh.m to llm drtnet'; of Chihodi and 
’‘'•'no -.rd f,i :h' arr'Ci not to afach .in\ foreign State 
\ f ,1 th- con Ml' of *ho Hrit.'-h Goxemment, to whom all 
v(ie to b jxfi’Tcd In reluin for thee concessions 
tho llnt/b ir”o\;ncfd all their claim'- against the Raja, who 
ri.cf".''c3 th<‘ Br trli gu'irantce for all the terntoncs remaining 
m ],'<■ ;-n c-^lon “ arsin’ t the argro'-sion of all foreign powers 
a-d Stav-- ' Kolhripur, in -hort became a protected State 
I’nr*. r t’v R"!' ■'h Go\ ernmen' 


The pattern of the hr top, of tne district of Kolhapur subsc- 
quen* to the establishment of British authority is inherently 
different from that of the historic'- of most other distiicts of the 
State, tile area comprised In v Inch v as brought directly undci 
Bntrh Goxemment aflci the defeat or submission of then 
rcspcctixc ruler- For such distucts was cxolvcd a system of 
bureaucratic administration under British acgics However, 
even after its conquest Kolhapur was not annexed to the 
British dominion Like other Indian Stales m diffciont parts 
of India it was normitlcd to retain its identity as a political 
unit Its nders wore permitted to retain their regal status and 
to enjoy, subject to the overall control when necessary of the 
paramount power, full poners of internal administration 
There v.as thus no break with historical continuity and not much 
of an alteration in the old aspect and apparatus of Government 
Till its merger in the Indian Union m 1948, the histoi-y of 
Kolhapur was to a great extent the history of its rulers , the> 
created and controlled the administration and personally directed 
the affairs of the Slate It was only at a very late stage that 
agitation foi rights started among then subjects and some 
machinery for associating the people’s representatives with 
Govei-nmont was bioucht into existence Events however moved 
with unexpected rapidity after World War II and within a year 
after the achievement of freedom, in 1948 the artificial distinc- 
tion between Indian India as represented by Indian States and 
British India completely disappeared 

After a leign of fifty-three years the Raja SivajI died on the 
24th of April 1812, leaving two sons Sambhu alias Abasaheb and 
6ahajT alias Bavasaheb The condition of Kolhapur during this 
period IS thus summansed by Major Graham in his statistical 
account of that Principality’ 

“The long reign of SivajI had been from the commencement 
one of almost incessant hostility and continued suspense 
between the prospects of reign and of conquest ; and to support 

’A conBidorablo part of this narration Is based on Graham’s account 
(a 0 r ) L 0 Vf 7C8— C 
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the fierce struggle for independence, every effort to provide 
means had been resorted to, piracy at sea, plunder at the court, 
and oppression in the collection of the revenue, and all 
frequently without avail. 


“Grants of land were unsparingly made to the impoverish- 
ment of the Crown estates , two-thirds of the entire country 
were thus transferred to partisans for military services, and 
a swarm of reckless characters were left behind who rejoiced in 
anarchy and whose livelihood was to be gathered only among 
the troubled waters All the evils also of the feudal system 
prevailed m full force , continued warfare was allowed between 
the petty authorities , the rayats were oppressed and the entire 
rent forcibly seized during the harvest season , fines increased 
and only meted out to favoured followers ; merchants and 
wasrfarers were despoiled during the journey , the labour of the 
cultivator was exacted without remuneration ; and a multiph- 
city of monopolies existed to the destruction of all trade ” 


Shambhn ShaMBHU (1812-1821) 

(1812-1821) 

Shambhu or Abasaheb,* who succeeded to the gddi at this 
juncture, was a prmce of a mild disposition, too mild indeed 
for the people whom he had to govern He devoted his atten- 
tion to the restoration of order in his State and to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace in preference to those of war Some 
five years after his accession war broke out between the Bntish 
and the Pesava and he espoused the cause of the former He 
was rewarded for his conduct at the close of the war by the 
grant of the districts of Cikodi and Manoli, which had changed 
hands so often during the previous sixty years At the same 
time arrangements were made for the management of his 
possessions in the Konkan, which had for their object the 
consolidation of the British power in that quarter and the 
effectual prevention of sea raids 

In 1821, Abasaheb met with a violent death A refugee 
sarddr from Karhad, of the Mohite family, who had been 
hospitably received in the Kolhapur territory and had received 
villages for the mamtenance, felt aggrieved at a grant of land 
in one of these villages being made to a servant of the Raja, and 
expressed his sense of this gnevance in unbecoming terms, at 
the same time that he pressed with vehemence for the payment 
of some Rs 20,000 which he said were due to him After his 
repeated petitions on the subject had been disregarded, he 
presented himself at the palace on the 2nd of July, accompanied 
by six of his relations fully armed On being admitted to the 
presence of the Raja, SayajT the leader behaved with such 
insolence that Abasaheb ordered him to be expelled from the 


* Mnratbn of Btnndin;; bns boidcs his proper name, nnithcr dcBignalion Bndi 

ns Babasaheb or Xannsaheb vhich is tiscd by thofo about him The later Bnjns of 
Kolhapur arc ahnest invaritbly referred to by these firmilnr names 
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c'l.'t' ; •.}' i‘. '.}*,( murder* r-. \m h* ;dih> to Jiold their position in 
'.h* p d c*^ i*'.ci *.(' tiip th( v.oundid n'lja in then hands 
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’1 >1.1 and and 'hi icantie-', feehnp un.alilc to act up to the 
ou II .ntec tht\ h.'d f ivcn, provided the Mohitr v ilh horses and 
dlo.'. 'd them to c cane The imirdcrers however were soon 
ovcrt.din .ano cut to pKcc In a partv 'cnt in pursuit b> the 
’Till ‘’’do.’, .iiid venpeance w.i* taken on their families v ho 
V c re ii'licr tnamnUd to donlli b\ elephants or iinpnsoncd in 
P. .'’’-ihi 


‘ibe'.hcb h.ivinp left an infant •^on, nirnnpements were made 
to e,curc the rcpcncN for the child’s motlicr to the exclusion 
ot hr unde The death of the bnv *hortl> afterwards. howc\ci, 
chanped the ''late of nfTair'-, and '^ahaji, ficncrnlli, known as 
Ba\a'-ahtb, the •'econd ‘■on of Raja Sivaji, succeeded without 
dnputc. his title hemp, locopmrcd in open Dnrbrir b\ the 
Governor of Bombas who visited Kolhapur at this juncture 

The nc\” Haj.t Was of a character vers' difTorcnt from that of 
hr, brother and prcdccessoi, wild, iccklcss, debauched, utterly 
lepardlcss of truth and honesty, his conduct at times seemed 
to pass tlic bounds of sanity ^iost of the leading men of the 
Slate having taken part in the attempt to exclude him from 
the icgcncy during his nephev 's lifetime, he dclibcintcly set 
them aside and cho^-c for his ofl'iccrs and associates men of 
low rank and lower chai actor With such companions and such 
counsellois ho soon threw off all restraint and embarked on 
a mad and self-willed career Justice was unheard of, the 
rights of property cea'^ed to be respected, and life was utterly 
insecuic The revenue of the State were alienated to support 
the profligate extravagance of the Rnja and his seraglio and 
the fi lends relations and dependants of the w^omen of the 
harem The Raju himself accompanied a favourite servant of 
his, Subhana Nikam by name, w'ho was at the head of a gang 
of highway robbers, on his marauding excursions, and on one 
occasion he is said to have used the services of this band to 
plunder his own treasury The object of this last feat was to 
gel possession of the Stale jewels, and thus supply himself with 
funds wnthoul the notoriety that would attach to pawning these 
jewels 

The Raja’s conduct soon attracted the atlentino of the Biitish 
Government, but in accordance with the policy of the day no 
notice was taken of it ofTicially so long as the geneial peace of 
the countiy was left undisturbed This, however, was not long 
the case Bavasaheb, shortly after his accession, increased his 
(0 0 r ) L 0 Vf 70 S— Oa 
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forces considerably and during the disturbance that took place 
in 1824 at Kittur, when Mr. Thackeray, the Political Agent, and 
some othei British officers were kiUed, his movements exated 
considerable apprehension The suppression of the Kittur 
insurrection checked Avhatever intention he may have had of 
acting against the British Government, but he proceeded to use 
his force in a way that soon called for the intervention of that 
power His own feudatoiies the chiefs of Kagal and Ichalakaranjl' 
were attacked and their jagns overran, and the Raja marched 
about \vith his forces, sacking towns and plundenng and 
devastating His ovm subjects were not the only sufferers 
fiom his acts of violence, which extended even to allies and 
subjects of the British Government. ~ As it vas absolutely 
necessary- to put a stop to such proceedmgs, a force was 
marched agamst Kolhapur The Raj'a at first meditated 
resistance but tliought better of it and in January 1826 con- 
cluded a treatj* with the British Government, In this 
engagement the Raja boimd himself to reduce his army and 
refrain from disturbmg the public peace, as well as from 
molesting the Kagal and Ichalkaranji chiefs and others He 
also promised to respect the rights of the Savant\’-adi State, as 
well as the nghts and privileges of the rnamdars and others in 
the districts of Cikodi, and Manoli, the cession of which to the 
Kolhapur State was formally confirmed by this treaty, which 
also fuUy acknowledged “ the independence of the Raja as 
a Sovereign Pnnce” 

As soon, however, as the immediate pressure was removed 
the Raja returned to his former ways, kept the country in 
a constant state of alarm and violated the treaty that had just 
been concluded, so that a force had again to be marched agamst 
Kolhapur and a new preliminary treaty was concluded in 
October 1827. In this the instances of breach of the former 
treaty were set forth side by side with the steps the British 
Government was compelled to take. Thus the Raja, though 
bound by the former treaty to reduce his army to the peace 
establishment, had not only raised large forces but had 
employed them m disturbmg the pubhc tranquility and 
committmg all sorts of excesses He was therefore now bound 
down to keep no more than 400 horse and 800 foot exclusive 
of garrisons for his forts The districts of Cikodi and iVIanoh 
were resumed by tlie British Government and Akivat. 
a notorious haimt of robbers, was ceded to the latter. The 

1 TTic founder of the IchBlkaranjj fainJv 'wus a Brahman clcrl. named Xaro Mahadcu, 
m the «cmco of an ancestor of the Senspsti of Kapsi, ■who bestotred on him the 'riTI'ice 
of Ichalkaranji in intn. In compinncnt to his benefactor the c-antce assmaed the 
htte-'s fTmilT nsmo of Gho-pade Xaro Mahadev reon increased in -trcalth and ptrtrcr, 
and his fo-tunes reached their icnith in 1722, arhen his son aras maricd to the dacchtcr 
of BalajiVishvanath the first Peshara. This alliance rms of nnmcu'eimpo-tanee tolhe 
chiefs of Ichalkaranji, vho alrcavs relied upon the «rrnpathr and suppo-t of the Peshrra 
m ca'e o''anp*ehersions reecived from the Rajas of Solhapar Trcati''s and ncrecmc"ts 
cor eluded from time to tnne betareen the Pc'hiras and P.3jas of Kolhapur contain 
refe-e-ces to the pro'cetson gmn‘ed to Ichalkaranji by the Pesharas 'acainrt the 
Kolhapor Rajas ("-fe Treaties Acrccmcnts and Sanads by Vad, Hanuji and Parasn s 
r 71)' 
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Kaja bound hiuT-elf to pav compensation to the amount to about 
Rs 11 lakhs to Iho'^c v.dio had sufTcred from his laulcss 
Moicneo and agreed to transfer temporarily territory yielding 
Rs 50 000 foi the liquidation of this debt To secure observance 
of the present treaty it was stipulated that British garrisons 
should be iccci\cd into the fort of Kolhapur and Panhala, 
the C'Dcnses of the same being defrn\cd by the Raja 

With a view to getting this treaty modified, Bavasaheb 
proceeded to Pune to sec the Governor, accompanied by 
a force considerably in excess of the number to which he had 
bound himself to limit his army After the intentions of 
Government had been fully explained to him, he still remained 
on regardless of ail hints and intimations that he had better 
return to his own territory, apparently in the hope of w'oarying 
out Uic Government by bis pcitinacitj' During this period the 
lawless conduct of himself and his followers made them most 
unw'olcome visitors, until at last an act of violence w'as 
perpetrated on a trooper in the British service, and the Raj'S 
in fear of the possible consequences left Pune hastil 3 ’ 
Untaught by experience, Bavasaheb renewed on his return to 
Kolhapur the excesses which had already brought him into 
such trouble, wantonly violated his engagements wuth the 
British Government, and disturbed the public tranquillity to 
such a degree that a force had to be sent against him for the 
third time A definitive treaty was concluded on the 15th of 
March 1929 in which w'cre embodied the provisions of the 
preliminary treaty made on 24th of October 1827 On this 
occasion a brigade of British troops was left at Kolhapur to 
secure the obsen'ance of the treaty After some time, however, 
this was wuthdrawm 

During the last ten yeais of Bavasaheb ’s reign he abstained 
on the whole from such conduct as would necessitate the 
intervention of the paramount power to pieserve the peace, but 
his rule was what might be expected from a prince of his 
character Overwhelmed with debt he never thought of 
reducing expenditure by legitimate means, but maintained 
a large standing army and the same expensive style of grandeur 
as before As the pay of his troops and officials was issued 
most irregularly, they helped themselves to whatever they 
could get Most of the sarddrs had to mortgage their estate to 
the money-lenders and thus became beggared Money being 
scarce and land of little value, the Raja alienated an enormous 
proportion of his territory by grants and indms with which the 
most triflmg services were rewarded Of course with such a ruler 
and under such circumstances, bribery, favouritism, and 
pandering to his evil passions were the only means of advance- 
ment, and altogether the State was reduced to as miserable 
a condition as can well be conceived 
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TJio very last act Blivtisuheb was most cliaractoristic. 
Undoi pictcnce of a pilgrimage to Tuljapuv he pieparcd for 
a pliindoiing expedition by raising an aimy of 20,000 men. 
As he was bound by treaty not to lake guns about with him, 
he concealed his oidinance in carts undci leaves and stalled 
off. Poitunately for his descendants, however, he was attacked 
witli clioleia before he could execute his wild pioject, and died 
at a village ncai Pandhaiapur on the 29tli of Novembei 1838, 
leaving two sons, 6iva or ^ivajl and 6ambhu, generally known 
as Babrisaheb and Ciiimasilheb, and (wo daughters. 

6ivaji IV (1837-1866). 

Babiisaheb was at once placed on the gadi, but being 
a minor, a council of regency was foimed, consisting of his 
mothci, his aunt the Dwnnsnhch as slic was styled, and four 
knrbhnris. The ladies qunrelled and in the course of six 
months the Dwansaheh. being the most eneigotic and having 
the strongest followers, managed to get the whole power into 
hci hands. As she blindly followed m most lospccts the system 
adopted by the late Rtqa, her rule i\as not by any means 
calculated to improve the condition of the Slate, Indeed, with 
a population composed of such turbulent elements as that of 
Kolhapui and so muicd to anaicliy and violence, it would have 
been impossible for a woman to stem, even if she had the will 
to do so, the tide of coriuption, oppression, and iniquity. The 
Biitush authoiUies made a faint ottort to impiove mattois by 
getting two of the karbhdm dismissed and making use of an 
nkhbdi navJsa os Native Agent, but no impiovemont was thus 
c'flcclod and at last in 184.3 it was dotei mined to act on the 
clause of the ticaty which cmpowciod the Butish Government 
to appoint a minister, and nccoidingly a icspcclnblo Builiman 
onicinl, Daji Kpbin Pandit, was selected foi the post. 
Immcdialclv aftci his amval, two of his co-adjutors wore 
dismissed for speculation and the chief powoi was thus left 
uncontiollcd in his hands Ho at once set about the woik of 
lofoim. reduced cxpendiluic and clicckcd to a great extent the 
illicit gams of the chiefs and onicials. 

He also seems to have hurt the piide of the latter, and became 
most unpopular throughout the State. The Divdnsdhcb and 
hoi pally did not lolisli the transfeicncc of powoi to a Biahmaii 
mtoilopci, as they consideicd the new minister to bo, and 
evciv lefoim intioduced and every vabuso checked by Hie 
lattoi laiscd up foi him a host of enemies A yeai aftci his 
ai rival the latent speaks of disaffection arose which had to bo 
suppressed by British troops The actual insui gents wcic the 
gadkaiTs, the permanent gairisons of the hill-forts, but they 
enjoyed tlie sympathies, if not the moic tangible support, of 


' 5.tlt>rn1h (ilW(jrnn(i(tlupnn<nnPW*<nTi(<r,nr}l>i')<>fnniiinlf(>niirrlA murli 
nhiiHt. (l\n\ ii to whnl \\« nt *'n in Uio Iiulmn Stairs, ami to net ns tlir tlmnncl 

ot i'nltnir\ nnirnnuintion SrlKwri ttic cbirf- and thr llriti'*li anlhoritn'. 
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olhci cln<-sc's ns well Thc'^e men wcic dissatisfied ilh an CHAPTER 2 
arranr,cmciU b\ v liivii their lands were placed under the supei- i — 

vision of the ninnilntna? <; of the adjoining sub-divisions They MMvTn°Rtn 
had alv.a\s been accusioined to seek icdrcss by mutinying and siionjiit 

they v.cie cncouiagcd to do so on this occasion by the reports (IS3/-180C) 

which had been carefull> difseminatcd throughout the country 
of the paucit\ of Biitish tioops in those narts Accoidingly in 
Jul\ 18-5“ the g.nrisons of Samnngad and Bhudaigad in the 
south of the Kolhapur teriitory, revolted and shut the gates 
of the forts 

A force was despatched from Belagahv, in the middle of 
September against S.lmangad, while Kolhapur troops were sent 
against Bhudargac;! The British foice, aftei taking the peta oi 
sub-di\ision found itself unable to take the former fort by 
storm and was obliged to send to Belagahv, for siege guns, 
while the Kolhapur force was w’orsted in a sally made from 
Bhudaigad This success of the insurgents brought numerous 
adherents to their cause and spread the disaffection widely 
The iibandis or local militia at Kolhapur rose m revolt, confm^ 
the ministei DajI Pandit and set up a Government 
in supersession of that acknow'ledged by the British. Affairs 
having now' assumed such a serious aspect, correspondmg 
efforts wore made for the suppression of the revolt 

Reinforcements were sent to the disturbed district and on the 
8th of October 1844, General Delamotte assumed command 
of the w'hole force Three days afterwards four siege guns 
arnved at Samangad and w'ero at once put in position 
Mr Reeves the Commissioner then gave the garrison 
opportunity of stating their grievance and coming to terms 
but as it was found that they only wished to gain time m the 
hope of getting aid fiom Kolhapur, fire w'as opened on the 
fort, a practicable breach w'as made in a day and on the 
following day, the 13th of October, the place was stormed 
and taken Colonel Outram at this time joined the camp 
as Joint Commissioner and immediately aftei the fall of 
Samangad marched towards Kolhapui with a poition of the 
force After much negotiation he, on the 24th of Octobei, 
obtained the lelease of DajI Pandit, and was joined by the 
young Raja, his aunt and mothei, and several of the chiefs and 
sarddrs On this BabajI Ahirekar, the ring leader of the 
hbandl rising, fled with five hundred of his men to Bhudargai^ 

After considerable delay General Delamotte appeared with 
his force before this fort He admitted the garrison to 
surrender on the 10th of November and allowed himself to be 
detamed at one gate while BabajI and his party escaped by 
another and took refuge in Panhala Shortly afterwards 
Colonel Ovans, who had been appointed Commissioner, was 
captured by the insui gents while proceeding to take up his 
appomtment and confined in the same place General Delamotte 
therefore marched thither and on the 25th of November 
appeared with his whole force before Panhala, accompanied 
hy the Commissioner, Mr Reeves and Colonel Outram The 
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garrison -were called on to release Colonel Ovans and surrender 
at discretion or take the consequences With the first 
of these demands thej^ complied, in the hope of ohtainmg 
favouiable terms, but as they refused to surrender, the attack 
commenced On the 27th of November, the pe|a was taken. 
The batteries opened on the 1st of December, a breach was 
made in a few hours and in the afternoon the place was 
stormed and taken The gamson attempted to escape mto the 
neighbouring fort of Pavanagad but were followed so closely 
by the British troops that this fort also was taken on the 
same day. During the storm Babajl and some of the other 
leaders were killed and a large number of prisoners were 
taken 

Almost immediately after the fall of Panhala a force was 
despatched imder Colonel Wallace agamst the fort of Eangna, 
which was evacuated by the garrison a day or two after his 
arrival Visalgad, was about the same time surrendered and 
this put an end to mihtary operations as far as Kolhapur was 
concerned, the scene of hostilities being then transferred io 
Savantvadi 

The captured forts were then dismantled and steps were 
taken to secure the future tranquilhty of the country. 

Among the measures adopted for the administration of 
Kolhapur was the appointment of a British officer as Political 
Superintendent. Previously to this the political supervision 
of the territory had been vested, first in the Prmcipal Collector 
of Dharwad and afterwards m tlie Collector of Belaganv who 
v.as also Political Agent in the Southern Alaratha Country. 
Experience, however, showed that Kolhapur requued the 
undmded attention of a British officer on the spot, and 
Captain D C. Graham of the Bombay Army was appointed 
first Political Superintendent He had a difficult task before Jnm. 
The Principality was overwhelmed with debt as, in addition 
to the debt incurred by its rulers, the cost of suppressing the 
insurrection was charged to Kolhapur and had to be paid to 
the British Government by mstalments Education was almost 
unheard of and the arrangements for tne administration of 
justice were very’' imperfect There were a large number of 
nersons, too in the State vho despised any other occupation 
but that of cany-mg arms and who, if left unemployed, would 
form a class dangerous to the community*. Such persons were 
prowded with occupation by being enlisted ^ in a local corps 
which was raised and disciplined by British officers and which 
on more than one occasion did good service. Arrangements 
were made to liquidate by degrees the debts of the State and 
the administration was carried on as economically as was 
consistent w*th due provision for the requirements of justice 
and education. 
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A little before ihr, there v.ns 
n M ( -t!V(‘ iHcmjit .It n mg ”3 Kolh'ipur -X number of 
m'n mnrehed into the to*' n one 03 % .nnd too). po''sc<;''ion of 
*he }' dnc' ,ind the r.nt< of tin fojt Troop', ucic *nin3i.di3lcly 
m.nrchcd from too curnp to the tov n but found on ihcir nmvnl 
that little remaine'd for them to do. the nnplendcj of the 
in ur/ ent' Ij.nMng bren liol b% .1 gu.njd of the loc.nl corps on 
out', .It the pnlncc’. .nftcr v'hicli hn. followers onl\ thought of 
m il ’ne tlien t ripe The nevn of hi> rising .ni Kolhapur, 
ho.’e'.er, c.iU'‘ed c( n' t* r.iation .iniong Bombay, Euiopeans, ‘-omc 
of '.’•horn ‘•ent their families to the ships Gencial Jacob was 
ent to Kolh'ipm immcai.nleh He 1 cached thcie about the 
lOlh August 1857 and made inquiries about the rebellion The 
fust report sent by Bombay Government to the Government 
of India '■tated that “in no case the population of the Native 
Chiefs of the Southern Mar.'qh.'i, country evinced any sympathy 
with the mutinous spirit " But Jacob himself has said that 
“disaffection ’.'.as general”' 


The second rebellion broke out on Gth of December 1857 
This v’as handled by Mnjoi General Jacob himself and was 
suppressed on the second day A drum couit martial was 
immediately held on the open ground of the palace where 
eight men v.’crc blown up from guns, two hanged and eleven 
shot by musketry “ All met death with fortitude, refusing 
to purchase life by betraying their common secret” Fiom the 
report made by General Jacob to the Bombay Government, it 
was clear th.it (1) thcie was communication and planning 
between the Native Infantiy at Kolhapui, Belgahv, and 


* Sourri! Mnl<rial Tor n Hilton of 1 rcesloiii Mo\mon( Vohimo I, p 259 
= Jbul, 258 
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Dhanvar '. (2j Chimas^eb, the younger brother of the Kaja -a as 
the mor/mg spint behind this organisation, (3) Chimasaheb, and 
contacts v.nth 2\anasaheb, Pesava, -vhose emissary had brought 
a gilded s’vord for him; (A) Chimasaheb, had contact ■'•.ith 
Gv/alior leaders, from v/here a deputation had visited Kolhapur 
under some pretext and had negotiations vdth him ; 
(5) Chimasaneo, also had assured the Satara emissaries in 
June 1857 that Kolhapur sepoys and some chiefs v/ere ready 
for action and that they v/ere v/aiting for a signal from Satara 
There v/as also a link bebveen the rebels at Kolhapur and 
their friends m the Poona School of Idusketry. In the course 
of this nsmg, 31 rebels v/ere executed on the first occasion 
before tne tnal was completed and 51 persons v/ere executed for 
the second rebellion Jacob himself had seen tv.'enty-one 
souls being shot or blo'^mf * 

During the mutmy of 1857-58 the P^aja v/as considered to 
have remained staunch and loyal to the British Government, 
but his brother Chimasaheb 'vas charged '^uth treason and 
deported to Karachi, v/here he died some years later. The 
Government marked their sense of the P^aja’s loyalty by 
conferring on him the Order of the Star of India and granting 
a sinad of adoption He ’vas further, at the end of 1852, 
vested 'tith the admmistration of his Principality, a nev' 
engagement being entered into defining his powers and 
providmg for the liquidation of the debt still due to the British 
Government 


Rutarau.! II (1856-1870) 

Babasabeb did not long enjoy his po'’’ers, as he died m 
August 1856 A son that he had by his wife, the daughter of 
the Gaik'’, ad of Badode, had died some time previously ; so, 
bemg V ithout iSsue, he adopted on his death-bed Nagojlrav, the 
son of hiS eldest sister who had been mamed to a member of 
the Patankar family and had died uot long afterv/ards 
ZTagojIrao, 'vho received on his adoption the name of Rajaram, 
*vas about sixteen >ears of age at the time of the Ptaja’s death 
and had received some education. T/hen the adoption was 
sanctioned by the paramount pover and he v/as formally 
recognized as P^aja, arrangements were at once made to finish 
his education and give him as complete a training as v as 
possible under the circumstances Vhih this view a ^eciai 
Ass. 3 tant to the Political Agent was appointed vho, in addition 
to his other cut es, v/as entrusted with the supervision of 
the RJja s education and training, tne actual work^of tuition 
be.ng curried on by a Parsi graduate of the Bombay Umversity. 
He ' a"- sent to Europe v.here he v as presented to the Queen^ 
Aiicr sperding fv'e months in seeing England Scotland and 
Ire.cno oe proceeded to the continent but tuifortunately took 
scrcusly ill on tne *’*ay and breathed his last m xlorence on 


'/W 



<5aHU CllATnAPATI (1884-1922) Slmlm Cbntrnpat, 

(1SS4-I022) 

On Ihc 2r)lli of December 1883, Uic Raja died at Ahmcdnagai 
v’hcre accoiding to the version of British authorities he had 
been icmovcd for the benefit of his health However, reports 
about the :ll-ticatment of Snajlrao at the hands of those who 
were supposed to look after him weic widely prevalent 
amongst the public ovei since 1880 The insane Maharaja was 
v'hippod by his European guardians and Dr Muiphy justified 
that kind of treatment, in his statement made m a court of law 
Having been lemoved to Ahmednagar fort, far away from 
Kolhapur and much against the w’lll of his nearest relatives, the 

' A diary kept by tlioRaJii during blarosidonco in Europo vrna after liia death edited 
by Captain, aftenrarda Lieutenant Colonel West and publlBbcd bj Smith and Elder of 
London 
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Maharaja was often subjected to similar torture His death 
occurred in the course of a scuffle between him and his guardian 
Mr Green ‘ 


As the Raja died without any issue the Ranis of Kolhapur, 
With the approbation of Government, selected Yashavantarao 
alias Baba Saheb, the eldest son of the Regent, the Chief of 
Kagal, to fill the vacant throne, and accordingly on the 17th of 
March 1884, under the style and title of 6ahu Chatrapatl 
Maharaja, he was adopted by Anandibal Saheb, the widow of 
the late Sivaji Chatrapatl As the new Maharaja was only ten 
years old, the affairs of the State continued to be conducted by 
the Regency Council On 2nd of April 1894 he was installed on 
the gddi of Kolhapur and invested with full powers of the 
State Kolhapur had undergone a long period of regency rule 
and the reports that were widely believed in about the way in 
which the last Chatrapatl, 6ivaji V, had been treated at 
Ahamadnagar had created an atmosphere of suspicion about the 
intentions of the paramount power. Hence when the Maharaja 
was installed on the gddi, people in Maharastra had reason to 
be jubilant over the occasion An address was presented to the 
Maharaja by the Poona Sarvajnika Sabha a responsible body 
which was then more or less the mouthpiece of the awakened 
and enlightened opinion in the Deccan 


The accession of Sahu Chatrapatl to the gddi may be said 
to have opened a new chapter in the life of Kolhapur and to 
a considerable extent in the life of Maharastra His rule 
lasted over 38 years from 1884 to 1922 and witnessed the 
release of powerful social forces which succeeded m bringing 
about a remarkable ti ansformation of the existmg social 
picture The significance of the change can be properly 
understood in the context of the larger background of a national 
renaissance which was slowly rising on the Indian honzon 
from the early years of the present century 


It is a matter of common histoncal observation that a living 
society and a living religion periodically pass through the 
cycle of stagnation, deviation, resurgence and reform For 
several decades before and during the 19th century Hmduism 
had come to be disaffected and distorted by many irrational 
dogmas, beliefs and practices The social structure, based 
as it Was on caste which in its turn was based purely on birth 
and heredity, tended to generate among large sectors of Hindu 
society an undercurrent of a sense of suppression, injustice 


^ I.okinnnva Tilak who was tbm editor of Jilahralla, thn English weel ly of 
I'oona and hia friend nnd collcapiie Copalrno Apnrl.ar who was editor Ktmri, the 
"Nrnrathi WToklr nl«o of Toona, paac through thoir edltorialu vigorous csprcssion to the 
p^jpuLar feeling of resenttnent against tho wny in which tho lloharaja wafi reported to 
lia-p been treated Unfortunately thcir writing was based upon evidence that could 
not be judirinllv corroborated and they were sentenced to rigoronfl rmpriaornncnt of 
fo jr months on 17th July 18S2, in apitc of their having ten Icrcd apologies 
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and in3ur\ Tiic introauction and spiend ol wc'^lein education 
A\ith Its accent on icnson, scientific analysis and the rights 
of man furthei accentuated the discontent against a social 
Older V hicii sanctifitri artificial inequality between man and 
man, seemed to attach haidly .in\ importance to human 
pcrsonalitN as such and condemned laigc masses of men to 
a pattern of life which was at once static and unpleasant 
Intellectual unrest against such a palpably unfair and 
untenable arrangement began to manifest itself among 
a prominent section of the mtelhgcntia Great reformers like 
Ram Moiian Rov. Mahadeo Go\nnd Ranade, Dayanand 
SaraswatT, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar and others appeared on the 
scene and vigorousl\ expounded the new liberalism which 
denounced distinctions based on caste and creed, advocated 
a proper spiritual and philosophical approach to religion and 
preached the sanctity of the individual irrespective of his 
birth and social status 

Jjotiba Phule who belonged to a Maharasfrian community 
which was educationally backw'ard and who himself was not 
highly educated could feel at first hand the iniquity and 
the harm imposed by the caste system and by the so-called 
religious injunctions supposed to be presenbed m the sastras 
Endowed w'lth a native intelligence and fired by the zeal and 
courage of a rebel, Jyotiba started an energetic campaign to 
expose the crudities and absurdities of the prevalent beliefs 
and practices considered to be a part of religion and the 
injustice of determining human values merely by the accident 
of heredity and birth He founded an organization called 
the Satya Sodhak Samaj (Society for Search after Truth) 
and by his forthright writings and eloquent speeches awakened 
among the masses a spirit of questiomng and self-assertion 
W'hich soon developed into a solid opposition to orthodox tenets 
and rituals enjoined by the established priesthood 

The formative years of Sahu ChatrapatFs life and the 
earher years of his rule synchronised with the growth of this 
movement which was gradually gathering momentum The 
majority of his subjects were educationally backward and 
suffered from the handicaps of caste domination It is no 
wmnder that he was attracted to the teachings of Jyotiba Phule 
and the doctrines of the Satya Sodhaka Samaj And his 
interest m that reformist crusade assumed immensely active 
proportions when he found that even he, the Chatrapati, 
was denied by his archaic priesthood the privilege of vedic 
rites on the ground that he was not a Kshatnya Fortunately 
for him, the Maharaja possessed not only the urge of 
a reformer but also, as a ruler, the power to enforce his will 
in his State In addition, he possessed throughout Mahara§tra 
great prestige as the scion of a family the founder of which is 
held in the highest veneration by all Marathi-speaking 
people 
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With these n'^sots, the Mahruiija set about his task with 
energy and vigour. Primaiy education was made compulsoiy 
in the State Special facilities were provided for backward 
classes to icceivo higher education. Fiee boarding houses 
weie established for students of different communities 
Scivices in the State weie manned by persons belonging to the 
‘?o-cnllcd backwaid classes. Untouchability was given a sciious 
below. The existing religious pTtho or organired religious 
centres wdiich had proved itself to be incapable of a d 5 'namic 
appixiach to its lesponsibilities and which had enjoyed levcnues 
from State endowments ivas piactically disestablished and its 
endow’ment^: w’ilhdinwm No quarter "was to be given to 
leligious obscuiantism and ungodly supcistitions. In short, 
social life as a wdiolc leccivcd a new look, a new^ tempo and 
a new’ orientation 

In miglitv socual upheavals of this type, it often happens 
tJiat in the enthusiasm to do aw'ay with one set of wuongs and 
injustice, new' wiongs, new iniquities and new' indignities aic 
perpetrated A mass upsuige ficquently comes to bo driven 
by it': owm motive powci towards inational and violent 
ext 1 ernes, and the fcimcnl in Kolhapur w'as not immune fiom 
.such iinhoaltliv abeirations It is also noticed that the 
militant social leformism which pei moated and conditioned 
life in Kolhapui in the fii'st two decades of this ccntuiy 
IS nat, cuiiously enough, found to have developed any 
significant countcrpait in" the shape of keen appicciation of and 
understanding sympathy for movements tow'ards political 
liberalism and national freedom w'hich w’cre filling the pages 
of contcmpoiaiy Indian histoiy, pai liciilarly in Mahaia^tra 
On the contrary, thcic w’ns active suppoit to the opponents of 
these movements among the alien rulers Ilow'cvei, times weio 
moving and changing, and the next gcncintion did witness 
t!ie people of Kolhiipur having then share in the wider political 
consciou':ncss that w'ns fast giownng in the country and in the 
icsultant national struggles for liberation After the advent 
of independence in 1047, Kolhapxir in common with otiici 
Indian States took the histoiic decision to merge its individuality 
in the larger cntiU of fico India, and its tcrritoiy now’ forms 
the Kolhapui district of Mnh.'inl^tra State. 

Kolh'ipur Si'll!' hn(l olorwi fcutlilorlp' tlipirtlllri or nmnes vfro I'mit IS’iilTnidlu 
Wliiof of Viih-vlcuU, Tniit AinMMv (iVUrr of RmiIuJ. Spnapntt (Chipf of Kupslill 
S-iriorAi Vniorol M il. {rinororKncfll). Rlifirpidi (Cliiof of IrlmlKnrrtiiji). .snin KlmsUiol 
fl liirf of TorcM) Vvilr «1 \linrn\ (Cliiof of U'iIn mil Hnimtil Rtilndiir, (Sirjrnu 
Pr'K-niiUh of Kncftll. Sir l,'\'.likrtr llMinlur ntitl IVliuiUfir 

riio tiioro nnporlMit of Iho fi'inlilorifi wrro tho riilcfn of Vnlmlpud, lIiMln, 
Kn, il. ond lohilJ/irioji Tfio Chlff of \ hhilpn) ntyli',] P/inl l^AlInhlhl mjii » 
Rr ill'll 111 Biid hi' fomlR nmooMi'i.lftvl.iir lli'hi I'dfjitnrlrr' o fro nl Mnlknpiir 
oijhf rnilf". jiorlh n o'l of IColhipnr Tho Chirf of Rm di oWlrd I'oTiI AluHia 
V" ft 'IR'hiith Rrfthwm oiid hi* fiiTndi nftwo "•«■! RhftdiMirhnr Hoii'rdlorc ido 
fit Kii’S-ipiir Tho 1. hiof of KflCil ahlod Sarjornv A njnrnt '>«“ ft M.irnlhn h\ 
-sod hi' fiiiiiiU nioio Ml* Ghfttpo Ho ii'od to ro'ido nl Koilmpur Thofhiofof 
1 'iiI'kI-aijI kkIoA (.horpsdo, VI* ft Kon1,ftm'*th Rrfthwnn (iTid hi* fftinlll nniuo ht. 
do hi Ui* hoMi qmrtrr* i oro nt Irhnlkftiftnji »loul richtoon mil' ' ofl't of Koilmpiir 
Ifo i ft lit.* fUv. .irf-r of tho RitiMi r.pvrrmioiil for rntil nod prowlrnro otiU 
ft-* h'l ! 'll 1 ro 1 ponnillrd 1' pn * topirito il'it to (ho ho'd''flln' 

< ' (•-I 1. 1 ' 
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The follow me 15 n genealogical table of the Kolhapur 
Rajas — 


Kolliopf/i Family tree 

'rnloji llhnn'lt 


Minhnji 


‘‘iinlihnj 


iL-iji 


Shivnji 


A 0)1 
(fmindrr of llie 
Tinjoro fnniih ) 


Sharif ji 

I 

Trnnb-vkji 


Sarabliaji 

Sattvr-v 

Shivaj>nf/o^ Shnhu 


adop 

led. 

Rntn Raja 


Rajnnin 

Kolhapur 


Vjonkaji 

MnnKnji 

i 

Shahaji 

(Khanratkar) 


sin\ajj II 
(1700 1712) 


Raiu Raja 


Shahu 

I 

Pratapslnh 


Sarubbajj II 
(1712-I7C(V) 


I 

njop 

led 

Sbivaji UI 
(I7C0-I812) 


Jlnnkaji 


Shninbbu 
(Aba Sahob) 
(1812-1821) 


Shauaji 
(Baba Sahob) 
(1821-1837) 


Shivoji IV 
(Baba Sahob) 
(1837-1806) 


adop 

tod 

Rajarain II 
(1860-1870) 


Shahu 

(Chmia Sahob) 


Sombhaji 

1 

Ramchandrarao 

1 

Noravanrao 

Dinknrrao 


ajo 


Avubai 

(mothor of Ramchandra 
Patankar) 


Nagojirao 


lop 
tod 

Shivaji V 
(1870-1883) 


adop- 

ted 


Nftrayanrao 


Shahu (Yoshwantrao), the cldost Bon of tho ohiof of Kagal 
(1883-1022) 

Bajarajn Moharaj (1022-40) 

Bal Chhatrapati Shivoji 
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CHAPTER 3— THE PEOPLE AND THEm CULTURE CHAPTER 3, 

People and their 

The POPUL^tTiON ot the newly created district of Kolhapur, Culture 
Recording to the census of 1951 is 1,227,547 (to 623,421, Do°f,]B of i96i 
/ 604 126) Spread over its aiea of 2,794 4' sq miles, it works ConsuH 
out at 439 3 to the sq mile This total is composed of Hindus 
numbering 1,104 651 (to 559,838, f 544,813) or 89 99 per cent ; 

Jains 58,124 (m 30,006 , f 28 118) or 4 73 per cent , Muslims 
56,356 (to 29 225, / 27,131) or 4 59 per cent , Chiistians 8,356 
(to 4,305 , / 4 051) or 0 68 per cent The census has also 
enumerated separately 139,075 (to 69,670 , f 69,405) belonging 
to “ Scheduled Castes ” and 214 (to 133 , f 81) belonging to 
“Scheduled Tribes”, 5,054 (to 2,612, / 2,442) as “Displaced 
persons ” from Pakistan and 58 (to 48 , / 10) as “ Non-Indian ” 

Nationals The proportion of males in the whole population 
of the district was 50 7 and of females 49 3 " 


The tract-wise distribution of the population over the district 
IS as follows — 

Rural Tracts 950,090 (to 479,416 , / 470,674) — Kannr, Kagal, 
221,178 (to 112,605 , 108,573) , Hatkanangale and Shirol 194,085 

(to 99,843 , f 94,242) , Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Bhudargad 222,452 
(to 111,279 , / 111,173) , Bavda, Radhanagari, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala 312,375 (to 155,689, / 156,686) 

Urban Tracts 277,457 (to 144,005 , / 133,452) — Kolhapur city 
136,833 (to 71,360 , f 65,475) , Hatkanangale, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala 107,703 (to 55,748 , f 51,955) , Gadhinglaj, Kagal and 
Ajra 32,919 (to 16,897 , f 16,022) 


The population is split up by the census into eight livelihood 
classes 

^ This area figure has hoon obtained from the Land Records Department or from 
Local records , the same ns furnished by the Surveyor General of India is 2,7eC 3 sq 
miles 


* The composition of population in Kolhapur State in 1S81 Those figures pertnm 
to the oldKolhapur State to -winch ivore nddednou nrens-whonit-wns reorganised under 
the same name after the merger of Indian States -with the Indian Union Out of a total 
population of 800,189, Hindus numbered 710,104, Jams 40,732, Musalmans 33,022, 
Christians 1,263 and others 18 

1‘QCf) 1,-q vt 768—7 


Livebhood 

Pattern 
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Agricultural classes (i) Cultivators of land wholly or 

mainly owned and their dependents — 663,073 (m 333,445 ; 

/ 329,628) (ii) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned 
and then dependents — 154,023 (vt 79,481 , f 74,542) 
(ill) Cultivating labourers and their dependents — 84,636 
(m 42,595 , f 42,041) (iv) Non-cultivating owners of land, 
agricultural rent receivers and their dependents — 26,523 
(m 12,055 , f 14,478) Total— 928,265 (m 467,576 , f 460,689) 

Non-agncultural Classes Persons (including dependents) who 
derive their principal means of livelihood from, (v) Production 
other than cultivation — 108,707 (m 56,632 , f 52,075) 
(vi) Commerce — 40,612 (ni 27,571 , f 13,041) (vii) Transport— 
9,189 (ni 4,906 , f 4,283) (viii) Other services and miscellaneous 
sources— 127,528 (m 66,736 , j 60,792) Total— 299,282 
(m 155,845 , f. 143,437) 

Of the seven tables of population statistics printed below — 

The first indicates the variation in area, houses and population 
over the long period from 1881 to 1951 (except for the year 
1901) 

The second table shows the changes in the composition of 
the population, for the years 1911, 1931 and 1951, in regard to 
age and marriage The figures available for 1951 are for 
a sample population only 

The third gives for the years 1911, 1931 and 1951 the 
distribution of population according to languages 

The fourth exhibits the distribution of population by religion 
during the \anous Census years 

The iifth enumerates the distribution of population among 
the tahtkus according to the census for 1951 

The s'xth and the serenth gue ‘area, houses, and inmates" 
for urban and rural areas m 1951 
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TVBLENo HI 

J.\Nf:rAnr (MoTJini-TONfu i ) Di'^tjuct Koj iiAruit 


Tjinpmpos 

inn 

1031 

10 

51 

Mih h 

1 < iiinh s 

Mnl.-s 

1 < males 

Alnli s 

Pejunles 

Mnrnthi 

3.37, n'.T 

3,27,300 

3,01,708 

3.72,178 

5,24,025 

5,14,470 

Knnnnddn 

07, .31 .3 

03,310 

71,007 

72,021 

00,200 

54,802 

•'Urdu 





20,072 

24,500 

Tolugu 

812 

017 

1,010 

1,840 

2,824 

3,157 

•Sindhi 





2,001 

2,403 

Gujnrnti 



1,140 

1,250 

2,001 

1,021 

♦Hindi 





2,534 

760 

Rajnsthani 

108 

102 

276 

100 

008 

612 

Konknni 



304 

338 

530 

671 

Tamil 

1 

1 


28 

14 

1 

600 

j 

521 

Hindustani 



15,811 

14,700 

381 

423 

♦Knohchhi 



12 

1 

57 

42 

♦Portuguese 

4 

3 



51 

43 

♦Beldnrl 





30 

34 

♦Tulu 





10 

37 

♦Malaynlnra 





40 

8 

♦Panjabi 

4 

2 



31 

8 









*In 1031 Census nil llicso Inngnngcs nro inrliKlcd -n-ith other Indinn Lnngnngos 
In 1031 Census nil Enroponn nnd Asinn Inngunges nro not given sopnrntely 
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Poi'liEA'I IO^ 31A 'TaETIKA JN 105 ], PuEAE AKB UimAN-BlS'IiaCT 

KoEiiAvim. 


Xiono Ilf 'I’liliiloi 
nr I’l In 

Afnlri 

j F( iiinloR 

'I’ll Ini 

Iliiriil 

Uihiiii. 

Jluriil 

Erl.iiii 

Hiiriil. 

Urban 

1 

2 

;t 

1 

5 

(1 

7 

Ajrn 

2(1, 1'E. 

2.7(ri 

27,177 

2,(150 

5:1,(172 

5,:!5;i 

Jim ni!n 

21 !))2 


2S,n)0 


52,(122 


lllmiEirf'nil 

•11,1(12 

• 

'12,7(17 


115,020 

• • 

(imlliini'Iiij 

51,(122 

i,thi 

50,020 

1 1(15 

1,02,851 

8,510 

]In(ltiiiiuii|'i\lc 

51,1)11 

(I'Miri 

11. (.0-1 

'10,1 12 

1,0(1,515 

n:i,]«5 

Kanul 

1(1,5(12 

0,81 1 

15.122 

0,207 

01,71 1 

10,020 

Knrv ir 

(.(.,(11 :i 

7l,‘l(.o 

(1 1,151 

(15,.|75 

1,20,1(11 

1, '1(1,8 15 

Tftiiliiiln 

11,810 

n,8(n 

n,072 

.1,7 11 

88,7.82 

7,507 

llnillinnnRnri 

1 1,'175 


12,sti( 


87,205 

• 

ShiilinuniU 

11,502 

1,(10 .5 

11,871 

1,1105 

S'l,l()(l 

5,200 

Mimil 

II.0‘I2 

17,1 10 

12,(118 

1(1,17 1 

.87,570 

.55,522 

l>i^trut liitul 

1,70 11(1 

1,11.0(15 

1 70,1.7 1 

I, n,l52 

0,70,0*10 

2 77, 157 
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Like other districts of the State, Kolhapur is essentially 
a distiict of villages There aie altogethei 967 inhabited places 
m the district of which 948 aie villages (excluding uninhabited 
villages and villages which foim part of Municipal areas) and 
19 towns including the city of Kolhapui Out of tJie total district 
population 18 5 pei cent live m the urban area and the 
remaining 81 5 pei cent live in the ruial aiea Of the 19 towns 
only one i e , Kolhapur has a population of more than 
one lakh — 136,835 Kolhapur villages are villages of 
two classes walled and open Some of the village \valls are 
of burnt brick and mud and some arc of stone and mud 
Some old villages have stately gates and mined fortifications 
In most villages houses ai© not built in lows but aie scattered 
all over the village site Kunbis oi husbandmen, Marathas, 
Jams and Lingayats foim the bulk of the population Dhangars 
(shepherds) and othei herdsmen live with their herds on the 
hills On the out skills of the villages are the quarters 
of Hanjans such as Mahais, Mangs, Cambhars and Dhors 
In the following pages arc described some of the customs and 
cultuial tiaits of the Uvo major community groups — 
Hindus and Muslims in the district, Hindus being 

furthei sub-divided into Vedic and non-Vedic, Jams and 
Lingayats The backwaid classes including the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tubes, arc dealt wnth in a separate 
section 

According to the 1951 census, there weie 188;431 occupied 
houses in the district (67 42 per sq mile), 147 780 m the rural 
aiea (51 21 per sq mile), and 40,651 in the urban area 
(245 25 per sq mile) The 188,431 occupied houses accom- 
modated 234.761 households' This gave an average of 
1 25 households for each occupied house 1 22 in the lural area 
and 1 34 m the urban area 

Houses in cities have generally loofs of tiles, and so have 
a few, owned b> well-to-do people in some of the larger 
Milages Houses m rural areas m the lainv-wcst are generally 
thatciied and in the diy east flat roofed Town houses are 
generally built w'lth burnt buck, most ruial houses are built 
of stone or ‘•un-dned buck and mud, mortar-poinled mud, or 
mortiU Window' and dooi fiames door panels and window 
shutleis arc gcneially made of bnbhiil, mango or jnmhhxd, 
sometimes of uvxhar and in the houses of the nch, of teak 
Bamboo and teak lafteis aic largely used 

The house-, in the district mas be ai ranged under 
t" 0 di\,siun': immo\able and mo\nble The immo\ablc houses 
tm'. be do ided into four classes ThO"-:? v ith tiled lOofs and 

•JK of liu-bilnd britk*- or dressed black stone, tho^o with 
‘.h ! -o.-'fv anti al!*, of sun-bncl s or mud and stones, thos'-' 

* V 1 - 1 - , 1 ' I ' t * ‘ ’» nf'pan'i tiiH rr)r'ir''r'’ 
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with Hal earth or tiled loofs and geneially walls of unbuint 
brick , and tliose with Ih.itched icofb and wattled oi glass 
w'alls The movable dwellings belong to w^andering tribes 
who cari\ them with them They are of tw'o kinds small 
tents 01 pa\<; eithei of coaise cotton oi w'ool and small huts of 
bamboo or dale malting 

Mansions belonging to the old aristocracy and constiucted in 
the old style aie geneially twm-stoieyed (diimajli) and aie built 
round quadrangles with stone oi bumt-bnek Avails, tiled 
roofs and verandas They contain bioad osarT (lobbies) for 
large dinner paities, an office loom, three or more sleeping- 
rooms looms foi keeping clothes and ornaments, a central 
stoieroom, a kitchen and a god-room In the lear of the house 
are a cattle-shed and a bathing-room A privy is located in 
-a distant corner eithei in fiont oi behind according to 
convenience of the building In the leai yaid are flower and 
plantain trees with a iulas (holy basil) bush in a masonry 
pillax post In the spacious yards of some of the old mansions 
there used to be looms for fifty to eighty servants and retainers 
The fronts of most such houses were ornamented wnth carved 
wood, and on the front w^alls weie drawn m gaudy colours 
pictures of gods, goddesses, heroes and wild beasts, with 
alternate bands of white and red to scare the cholera spirit 
Some of them have an entrance door which is often spacious 
and imposing and furnished with a small room called devadx 
foi guards or watchmen, and some had a pen m a yard m 
which was a cattle-shed and a stable for horses Buildings 
like these weie owned mostly by tndmddrs (holders erf public 
grants) and jdgirddrs (land proprietors), now almost an extinct 
class Several of them have been tiansformed into structures 
to suit modern conditions 

In first class buildings of the new type there is a generous 
use of steel and cement, the storeys are often three, and open 
courtyards, where they exist, are compaiatively small In 
new areas developed under the town planning schemes, 
there are rows of small bungalows with small open spaces on 
all sides 

The moie modest houses are generally one-storeyed, with 
walls of fire-baked or unbaked bricks and tiled or flat floors , 
they contain three oi four rooms In towms they are more 
roomy and showy, and when held by shop-keepers and 
craftsmen the verandas are made into shops or work-rooms 
In rural places the house consists of a front veranda and 
a central room, with three or four othei rooms, one of which is 
always set apait for cooking If there is a room in the veranda, 
ffie owner of the house makes it his office and place of business 
As a mile, the central lOom is used for dining and worshipping 
the house gods Houses of this class have generally a cattle- 
shed either m front or behind them 
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Hojses occup.ed by husbandnien nn '^-iilages are one-storeye 
'. "th ixeb-nt brci 'Trails fa: earth or tiled or thatched roc 
and ■"■■"o rooms Teey ha"e also large cattle-sheds Smsle- 
rcomed thatcned hjts 'mth mud or rrud-vad led reed millet 
cr cotton s'ah-: valis roofed by a bamboo frame co’. ered '.nth 
crass and cates leat-es are generally onmed b.v poorer land- 
holders feld labourers and Hamjans and are found ch’edy in 
milages in the hJiy pans of the district in the ra»ny-mes: 
Houses ha'ing chabZs or fiat roofs are found in the dry-east 


Fod'. 


The psttxrii or root) broadly speaking is the same throughou: 
the district thougn there are minor vanahons m detail 
according to tne dietar;* habhs of partnrolar sect.O’^s of t'-e 
community Tne mam dtinamg line is presented by '‘ne 
inclds’on or non-m elusion of animal food in the diet. Brahmans 


Ja.ns and Lmgayats among Hindus axe enjoined as ccmmun.hes 
not to panake of any kind of animal food ftheugh 
nomeda; s m actual practice some indrHcuals may not be 
fOv.nd to be xery scrap alo os about the ebserrance of tne 
injunct cn) Ot.ner Kmdu communit.es are not foro.ddcn 
■“o ‘a-;e an mal food though the use of beef is stTiCtly avo.ded 
!>iCs: of them. ho*''’e''*er do no: take anirral food everv day but 
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people eat iice, and in the dash (plain) instead of nee they 
use jvarl both in the form of broad and kanyd that is partially 
giound cooked jvan Along with this they eat curry made 
of vegetables, a little flom and pounded chillies and spices 

The staple food of well-to-do Kolhapui Mara^has is poll or 
capdtl (wheat cakes), bhnt (rice), varana (boiled split pulse), 
tup (ghee or clarified butter), hhdjt (vegetables) and lonaci 
(pickles), murdmhd (jams, and condiments) Middle class 
families on ordinary days eat rice, millet bhdkfi (bread), 
sdmbhdre (boiled liquid pulse seasoned wnth chillies, spices and 
salt), and pulse sauce All eat fiesh and fish The well-to-do 
may eat mutton or fowd dailj'" Middle class families use them 
about once a W'eek, while the jxior use them only occasionally 
on Dasard and Simagd At the houses of the well-to-do, the 
food is cooked and served generally by servants called 
sovalkans (clean men), and in middle and poor families the 
women cook and seiwe the food Before dining orthodox 
Marathas are careful to bathe and put on a fresh-washed 
cotton waist cloth The elderly men of the house lay sandal, 
flow'^ers and sweetmeats before the house-god, water the sweet 
basil, bow' to the sun, and sip a little water in which basil leaf 
has been dipped Men of the family sit in a line on pate 
(low stools’) each wnth a fresh-scoured tdmbyd (metal water-pot) 
and a pda (cup) to his right, and a metal or a leaf plate before 
him with one or two vdtxs (cups), for sauce and clarified 
butter At home a Maratha generally eats with his shirt off , 
m company and on festive occasions he may dine without 
taking off any article of diess 

The dress ensemble of the Hindus of Kolhapur district, who 
could be included m the general category of Maharastrians, is 
a blending of different items of dress shared in common Avith 
people all ovei India The distinction of their dress lies not so 
much in the articles of wear as in the manner of wear Apart 
from the dressware after European style, introduced through 
contact with British ruleis for a considerable length of time and 
which IS still in vogue among many educated urbanites, the 
followmg items of dress of the people may be said to have been 
indigenously evolved Male lower garment — Langofi, 
langota, Idnga, caddi, paned dhotar, coland, ijdr, tumdn, 
pyjama, suravdr Male upper garment * — Upaml, seld, sadard, 
pavran, bdrdbandi, bandi, kudate, kopafi, dandki, kabjd, angara- 
khd, dagald, acakan, Servant 

Male head-dress — Topi, pdgote, pagadl, munddse, rumdl, 
pa^akd^ sdphd 

Female dress — Coll, paiakar, sddt, lugade, pdta], §dl, said, 
paithanx 

Child dress — Angade, galute, jhabale for the trunk and 
tfOpare, kucade, kunci for the head 

’ Soma families from the upper class have nov a days taken to dming on tables 
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a bush-shirt or a bush-coat The shirt is tucked underneath 
the trousers and its sleeves may bo i oiled up in a band above 
the elbow (3) A full western suit including trousers, shirt, 
perhaps a waist-coat and a necktie For ceremonial occasion 
he prefers to dress after Indian style in a ^crvdni or acakan 
and a siirvar Among the urbanite young men it is now-a-days 
rare to find one weaiing a dhotar which is in some evidence 
among the middle-aged 

The woman’s dress is the full Mardthd sdn (robe) and the 
short sleeved coli (bodice) reaching to the waist covenng both 
the back and chest the ends being tied in front The sdn 
generally worn by elderly ladies is eight to nine yards in length 
and forty-five to fifty-two mches m width, and is known as 
lugade m Marathi The mode of wearing the sdn favoured by 
ladies of the Brahnun and similar classes is with hmd pleats 
tucked into the waist at the back-centre , Maratha ladies allow 
the sdn from the waist down to hang straight like a skirt and 
draw its end which covers the bosom and back over the head 
Sdns of five to six yard length which are known as sddds m 
Marathi are getting popular with the younger urbanites and are 
worn in golnesan (round mode of wear) fashion, over a founda- 
tion of parkar or ghdgrd (petticoat) 'They have discarded the 
old fashioned coll and taken to the use of brassiers, blouses, 
polkas, and jumpers A i eversion to new types of colls m the 
form of blouses ivith low-cut necks, close-fittmg sleeves upto 
the elbow, and revealing the region about the lower nbs xor 
a space of one to three mches is noticed now-a-days These 
changes, however, have not matenally changed the general 
appearance of their dress 

A baby, whether a boy or a girl, wears a cap known as tcpare 
or kucade or a kunci which is a cap and a frock together For 
every day use of the baby angdis and jhabhs (frocks) are sewn 
When the baby grows three or four years old, round 
or folded caps for the head, sadard, pairana for the upper 
part and ca^dl, tumdn or colnd for the lower part are sewn for 
the use of boys , small gowns or jhagds and. parakars (petti- 
coats) are sewn for girls Girls of eight or ten, if they do not 
persist in the wear of frocks, parakars and coUs (bodice), may 
start usmg a small robe or sddl without passmg the end over 
her shoulder like a grown up woman 

There is a wide difference between ornaments used by the 
urban and the rural people as also by the nch and the poor 
Sometimes a caste-wise differentiation in the wear of ornaments 
persists Ornaments also differ in type as used by men and 
women and by boys and girls Ladies in the urban areas go 
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Zlale Ornaments 
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in for bght and delicate ornaments set in patterns of gold and 
precious stones Rich ladies m the villages -".'ear mostly solid 
gold ornaments Ornaments used for the feet are made of 
silver. Poorer 'vnllage-folks, v^ear ornaments made of silver, 
copper, brass, and stone and glass beads In the malring of 
ornaments nov'-a-days, the tendency to replace gold, silver and 
precious stones v.uth aUo 3 -s lil:e ‘ 5 'ellov/ metal artificial jevels 
and cultured pearls is on the increase Due to enormous increase 
(over 400 pei cent ) in the prices of precious metals like gold 
and silver since 1937, the use of these metals for the making 
of ornaments has considerabK' dvnndled 


It IS no more a fashion now for men to wear ornaments 
extensively Hov. ever, a sahukdr or sardf may be found vreanng 
a pearl earring called hhikhdli, a gold vnstlet kno%vn as poet and 
a gold necklace called goph or luinthd A young man sometimes 
takes a fancy to wear round his neck a thin gold cham vith 
a central locket Persons wearing gold nngs, called parntraka, 
and angthxs studded v.ith pearls and precious stone (natural or 
artificial), are not rare. Buttons, Imks, studs, collar-pms, tie-pins 
VTist watches made of precious metals and set with precious 
stones are often found m the wear of rich persons Rdjkadya, 
hhikhdli and caukadd of gold as ear ornaments, kade of silver 
for the v-nnst karagotd of silver as a v’aist belt are found m 
the wear of rustics 


Fashions m female ornaments have undergone considerable 
change durmg the last fifty j-ears. the.general tendency being to- 
wards avoidmg gold ornaments of heavy weight The following 
IS the list of ornaments m the wear of well-to-do ladies at 
present ■ — 


Head ornaments of any sort are now generailj" out of fashion. 
However. some old types like miid. agraphul, ketki-kcuda 
guldbace phul veni, rakhadt, bindx-bijor, candra-surya, naga- 
gonde, and gonde-phiile (all made of gold) still persist to some 
extent 


Ear ornaments — Caultadl and kude, preferably of pearls and 
of precious stones, are still in vogue. Earrings of various types 
are now getting into fashion 


l'7eck ornaments — Mangala-sutra of various types, the black 
beads being stnnged together bj^ different patterns of gold chain 
■'wirk, IS now-a-daj's used as an ornament Besides, necklaces 
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known as candrahara, capaldhdra, jondhh-pota, tandll-pota, CHAPTER 3 
hakidihdra puspahdra, poliehdra, vwhanmdla, putlyddi mala, pjopj^^Culturc 
hormd\a, kolhdpxm sd]a, ekddnl san and vajratika (all made of OIlVAME^Ts 
gold) and pc\yd pola, japhpha laiiTnam and pende, made of 
pearls, are m current use 

Hand ornaments — Kdnkanc (bangles) of patterns known as 
diamond, liodighdt, Unpailii, pancpailii, bilor, double-diamond, 

Calcutta pattern, Delhi pattern, Madias pattern and pa^lyd 
(wTistlets) known as todxcyd pumdeyd, jdlxcyd, paxlucyd, 
phdsyacyd oi imxxydcyd all made of gold, are curient Costlier 
bangles studded with pearls, diamonds and precious stones are 
also in vogue among the iich families 

Armlets or vdkyds of the types known as rxidragd^h, tulahandi, 
hatrxeya and modavakya are still in weat 

Nose ornaments — Nath, xnxirant mugvafa and phuU, camkx, 
made of pearls and studded with precious stones, are current 

Child ornaments — Bxndalyd, managatyd, kaditode, vale and Child Ornnmonis 
cdla, toradyd and sdkiill, hasali made either of gold oi silver, are 
current 

The influence of Western Education and the impact of modern customs 
concepts about social equality and justice, mdmdual freedom 
and the place of religion in life have brought about in the course 
of the last half a century remarkable changes in the customs, 
manners, beliefs and the general sense of values of Indian society 
The pace of change has been further accelerated and its direction 
crystallized by the operation of the new economic forces which 
as a result of the inti eduction of mechanical power have revolu- 
tionized the methods of production, given rise to large concentra- 
tions of population in urban areas and by the very nature of the 
conditions of work created by them helped m cutting across that 
social isolation which a caste system based purely on birth had 
imposed in the rigidly separated innumerable communal groups 
of which Indian society is made As in every other sphere of life 
So also in social and religious matters, India has come out of 
a more or less static spell which had slowed down its vitality 
for a long duration and is at present passing through a period of 
strikmg transformation and transition Examples of every phase 
of that evolutionary process, from the almost completely stagnent 
picture as presented by most of the backward classes and hill 
tnbes to the stage of a degree of sophistication which attempts 
as complete a bieak from the past as possible are presented by 
the contemporary social panoiama The account given in the 
foUowmg pages has therefore to be related to the d5mamics of 
transition, involving a little variation here and there m the com- 
pleteness of its applicability The details that are narrated would 
have as much a historical as a factual relevance and interest 
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The major part or the Customs o? tee Hesdus consist of 
rluiaiistic practices related to vanous religious ceremonies knovm 
as samskdras (sacraments). These ceremonies which principally 
consist of purifying ntes are conducted under the directions, 
according to orthoaox practice, of a Brahmin priest Regarding 
the exact number of these sarhskdras there is a great divergence 
of Auev.'s among the smrt; writers Accordmg to some, sixteen 
samskdras as they are nirpc (usual) must be performed, and the 
rest twenty four as they are TiaiTninika (special) ones are left to 
choice Tney are observed by almost all castes above those that 
were traditionally considered to be the lowest The chief of these 
customary rituals are those at birth, thread-girdmg, marriage, 
pregnancy and death Tne gardhadhcna (girl-vufe’s coming of 
age) ceremony, which used to be once performed separately and 
with great pomp as girls were than married at an early age, has 
now become a part of the marriage rite and receives scant 
attention 

The prospect op Ceils Birth is watched with anxiety and 
eagerness by the family and in her fist pregnancy the yomg wife 
is treated with great care and tenderness both at her parent’s and 
at her husband’s Her dordle (longings), as they are believed to 
foreshadow and influence the characteristics and sex of the child, 
are fondly nof.ced and promptly satisfied by the family elders 
She has to obsen*e a number of taboos Birthmarks and conge- 
nitai defects in the child are often ascn’oed to the neglect of the 
gondle (longmgs) and the non-obssrcance of taboos. Because 
of her delicate concLticn she is considered pErticuiarly open to 
attacks of evil spunts and following the current folklore she 
complies vnth a number of do's and don't. The gfnyasutrcs 
prescribe for the beneSt of the pregnant woman a number cf 
observances of magico-reiigious nature and believers in the 
eScacy of vedic scmskcrcs follow them to a Amrying extent 

For her first confinement the young wife generally goes to her 
parent’s house. At the inception Is’oour she takes to the lying 
in room which has been swept clean and kept warm, dim- 
lighted and free from draught, A midwife generally known to 
the family and engaged beforehand is called m and she attends 
the girl hnm then onwards for ten or more days 

After delivery, the cDsition of the woman is not changed for 
sometime. After a while the midwife ties the childs umbilical 
cord with a cotton tlaread. a few inches away from navel and 
severs it with a knifa She touches with ashes the spot where the 
navel cord was cut and rubs the mother and child with turmeric 
and oil 'oathes them in hot water and swatches the child in doth 
bandages The after-birth is put in an earthen pot with a pice 
a little turmeric and redpowder and 'ouried in a hole in the 
mother's room. The mother is given 'cutter and myrrh pills, and 
the child is dosed with a few drops of castor oil and honey, 
fuvrrh-incense is burnt and waved all over and the mother is 
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purified by biuning Embelia Ribcs, ova and halantsepa m the 
room She, with her child beside her, is laid on the cot under 
which a small fire of live coal is set Near the door of the room 
an earthen pot of cow's urine is set with a nim branch floating 
on It That no evil spirit may come in with them, all visitors 
sprinkle a few drops of cow’s urine on then feet before entering 
the room The ba{antina, the mother as she is called for some 
days after parturition, is on special diet such as fine rice, butter, 
pepper, and ^'.arm water for the first two da^s and may revert 
to the usual one on the third day A lamp is kept burning dunng 
the night Next morning, after rubbing them with turmeric and 
Oil. botli mothei and child are bathed, the mother is purified 
with vi^csa (frank-incense), and the child is given a dose of 
caster oil The mother takes some nxm juice before meal 

On the third and fourtli days, beyond bathing the mother in 
hot water, no ceremony takes place 

As a nile all luial communities are particular about 
the fifth or sixth day worship, as those days are 
believed to be full of danger to the new bom child 
They share the common belief that convulsive seizures and most 
other forms of disease are the work of spirits They think that 
only by worshipping “ Mother Fifth ” and “ Sixth ” can the child 
be saved from the attacks of evil spirits which are said to hover 
about the lying-m-room lying in wait Elderly matrons jn the 
house take the utmost care to keep a light always burning in the 
lying-in-room day and night, especially from the fifth to the 
tenth day, and during that time never leave the mother alone in 
her room On the fifth day a few friends and relations are asked 
to dine at the house In the lying-in-room a betelnut, a sword^ 
01 sickle are set on a low stool and so are flowers and sandal- 
paste in the name of Pdncavl (Mother-Fifth). The mother bows 
before the goddess with the child in her arms and prays Mother 
Fifth to save the child from the attacks of evil spirits On the 
Sixth day, a blank sheet of papei and a reed pen and ink are set 
on stool and Satvai or Mother Sixth is worshipped with the 
same details as Mother Fifth, and a few friends are feasted The 
mother is held impuie for ten days and no one except the mid- 
wife touches hei The family observes suher (ceremonial 
impurity) for the period On the eleventh day, mother and cliild 
are given a purificatory bath, their clothes washed and the whole 
house IS cleaned The walls and the ground of the lying-in-room 
are smeared with a mixture of coivdung and water, the bathing 
place is washed and turmeric, red-powder, flowers and lighted 
lamp are laid near it The midwife is presented with a luga4e 
and bodice and money The mother is cleansed from impurity 
by a sprinkle of tuloii water and men change their sacred threads 

^The configuration varies according to the community Marathns include 
a sword in tho Panchavi worship, 
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With the spreacj of education, the practice of sending women to 
nursing homes and Ijnng m hospitals is becoming more and more 
popular and many of the old customs described above which used 
to be observed at home are not observed The woman stays in 
the hospital for ten days, is looked after by qualified doctors 
and nurses and is generally discharged on the tenth or eleventh 
day 

On the evenmg of the twelfth, women friends are asked to 
the house, musicians play, the child is cradled and the naming 
ceiemony or barse is celebrated* The karnavedh (piercmg of 
the ear-lobes) ceremony may take place the same morning or may 
be postponed to the sixth or twelfth month If a boy is subject 
to a vow, his nght nostril is bored and a gold ring put into it 

The caula or cudakarma (the first cutting of the hair on the 
child’s head) ceremony has a place in the Hmdu saThskdras, 
but its observance is not now much in vogue except among the 
more backivard people 

The thread-girding cereaiony or mun^a as it is popularly 
known is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place m the first 
three vamas (caste groups) In essence it is a purificatory nte 
initiating a boy to hrahmacarydh-ama (stage of student-hood) 

A kumdra (boy) usually undergoes the upanayana or mounji- 
bandhana (thread-girding) at the age of eight or after, eighth, 
eleventh and twelfth years from birth being considered the 
proper time for the ceremony The muhurtas (proper 
time) for thread-girdmg occur in the five months of Magha, 
Phalguna, Caitra, Vaisakha and Jyestha In any one of these 
months the astrologer chooses a lucky day, paymg special atten- 
tion to the month in which, the constellation under which, and 
the hour of the day at which, the boy was bom 

Preparations begm a few days before the threadgirchng day 
Drummers and pipers to play at the ceremony are engaged The 
house IS cleaned and white washed A booth is raised m front 
of the house, and its posts are ornamented with plantam trees, 
mango twigs and flowers On the werstem side of the booth 
an altar known as bahule is raised facmg east Invitation letters 
marked with kunkxi are sent to friends and kmspeople Of them 
the more intimate ones give by turns, a week or two prior to the 
lucky day of the ceremony congratulatory feasts called gadagners 
Or kelavans to the boy and his family A day or two before the 
thread-girdmg, an aksat (mvitation processing) consistmg of the 
boy’s parents and the family pnest, first visit the local temple 
of Ganapati and pray to the god to be present at the ceremony 
with his two consorts Rddhi and Siddhi , they then go to the 
houses of select relatives and friends to give them personal 
mvitation 

1 For the detailed descnpfaon of the barse cermony see Poona District Gazetteer 
(1954) p 85 
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Early morning o£ the lucky day, musicians start playing on CHAPTER 3 
the drum and pipe and one of the priests sets up thep/mfikd j,nd culture 
(water-clock) Then staits ghand ceiemony Two musah (pestles) ^ threvd- 
arc lied together w ith a now bodice cloth and a basket filled with oirdi^o ^ 
wheat IS set before the boy and his paicnts Not less than five Prcpira ion 
'!uvds\ms (married women whose husbands are living) take the 
pestles m their hands, set them upiight in the basket, and move 
them up and dowm as if to pound the w'heat m the basket They 
sign songs w hile music plaj s A suvdsmt takes a handful of com 
and grinds it m a hand mill to the handle of w'hich a bodice cloth 
IS tied 

Pnor to the ceremony of tipana^jana piopei, the usual piopitia- 
tory rites are gone through with the same procedural details as 
before the performance of a auspicious samskdra Ganapati oi 
Ganesa and the Matrkas (Mothers) aie worshipped, and 
punydhavdcana (the holy-day blessing) ceremony is performed 
This IS the time for near relations to give presents to the boy and 
his parents Aftei this, twenty-seven betelnuts representing the 
nandts (]oy-bnnging guardians) and six betelnuts representing 
the booth-guardians {mandapa-devatds) are placed in 
a ^vmnowlng fan and worshipped wuth flow'ei-s and kunku 
The w'lnnowing fan is cairied into the house and laid in the 
family god-room Biahmanas, men and women, aie fed and 
presented with money Next the boy and his mother sit on two 
pd^s (low stools) and amidst song and music are bathed by a band 
of young married women Arait (lighted lamps) is waved before 
them, and they go into the house The ceremony of shavmg the 
boy’s head, except some locks and the top knot follows The 
w'omen of the family then roll Iddus (sweet balls) and corns down 
the boy’s head into a handkei chief spread over his knees and they 
are given to the barber who retires with a present of a new 
turban or a kerchief, nee, betel and cocoanut The boy is again Mairbhojano 
bathed and taken to the dimng hall Boys called hatus, gut with 
the sacred thread but not married, are seated in a low and served 
with food They eat, and the boy’s mother sitting in fiont of the 
boys and setting her son on her lap feeds him and herself eats 
from the same plate This is called mdtxhUojana (the mother’s 
meal) It is the last time w^hen the boy and his mother eat from 
the same plate As soon as the mother’s meal is over the boy 
IS taken to the barber who shaves all the locks that were left 
on his head except the top-knot The boy is bathed and made 
ready for the upanayana ceremony 

As the lucky moment diaws neai, the friends and kinspeople 
a'^ked to the ceremony meet at the house and take their seats in 
the booth The father sits on a pat placed on the vedi with his 
face to the east, while the boy stands before him facing west, and 
the priests hold between them a curtain marked with a venmhon 
suostiko (lucky cross) The boy’s sistei stands behmd the boy 
with a lighted lamp and a cocoanut in her hands The priests 
recite the mangldstakas (lucky verses) and guests throw afc?fas 
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(rice mixed vnth kvinku) at the boy and his father. At the 
proper Tnuhiirta (lucky moment), the pnests stop chanting, the 
■ musicians redouble their noise, the ctirtain is pulled to the north 
and the boy lays his head on his fathers feet The father blesses 
him and seats him on his right Pen, perfume and rosetrater are 
distributed among the guests who then withdraw, usually receiv- 
mg a present of a cocoanut each. It is now gettmg customary 
for the guests to make some present to the batu (boy) on this 
occasion. 


r^z'vc-c Tne upanauena ntual now begins The pnest and other 
Brahmms throw a'zsata over the boy's head and seat him on 
a pat to the father s rig’nt A sthandila (earthen altar) is traced 
in front of the father, blades of darbka (sacred grass) are spread 
over it and a noma (sacrificial fire) is kindled on it. The priest 
daubs a cotton string in oil and turmenc, ties it round the boys 
waist and gives him a langotl (loin-cloth) to wear. He then rolls 
a yellow panca (short vcaist-cloth) round his waist and a white 
one round his shoulders Anot’ner cotton string dau’oed with 
oil and turmenc and a bit of deer skin passed into it, is hung 
cn the left shoulder of the boy in the manner of a sacred thread. 
Onenngs of cjya (ghee) sesamum, and seven kmds of samidhas 
fsEcred fuel sticks) are made to the sacrificial fire The boy 
IS made to pass betveen the sacrificial fire and his father, sip 
three dcamanas and repeat texts He then goes back between 
the fire and his father and takes his seat 

Tns kd-mar (’ooy) now '’’'ifn folded hands approaches the 
aedrya (preceptor-priest; and makes a request to initiate him 
into brahmacarydsTama (stage of studenthood). The aedrya 
grants his request, hands over to him a consecrated yajnopavitc 
(sacred thread) and a denoe (stafi) of palas and gives him 
general instructions as to how to acquire knowledge. The 
aedrya then takes the kumar out to see the sun and makes him 
repeat a prayer to the sun 

_^Ths principal sacrifice of the ceremony is then gone through 
ine deary a makes four ofierings of serradka (sacred fuel sticks) 
to the fire and then the kumar makes an offermg of one sanmha 
and then wipes ofi his face thrice with words purporting 
“ I anoint myself with lustre and may Agni and Ihdra bestow 
on me insight, offspring and vigotir.’ . The aedrya concludes the 
sacrifice with the final oblations, and sprinkles sacred water 
over the head of the Itwmcr and towards all directions The 
aedrya and the kumar both then stand and offer prayer to 
Yanuadevztd (sacrificial god). The kumar bends his knees, 
em'oraces the teachers feet and requests him to recite the 
Gdyatn (sacred verse) and the dcayya recites pada (syllable) by 
pada the Gdyztn verse and makes the kumar repeat it syllable 
by ^syllable. The dedrya then advises the student how to behave 
in his career of studentship, and teils him of the rules and 
observances to be followed by a b-amliacdfi (student) 
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Money presents are made to the priests, who then bless the 
“ student ” and the father 

In the evening the hhik§dva\a (begging procession consistmg 
of relatives and friends) goes to the temple of Ganapati with 
music and fireworks etc The boy who is attended by his piiest 
bows before the god and the procession returns home The 
boy IS then seated near the altar, the priest sits near him, and 
places a rovali (bamboo basket) or a sup (wmnowmg fan) 
before him The mother of the boy comes and stands before 
him near the altar The boy says to her m Sanskrit, “ Bhavati 
bhik^dm dehi (Lady, give me alms) ”, and holds the bamboo 
basket before her The mother blesses him and puts sweet 
balls, nee and coco-kemel mto the basket Other married 
women follow her example , the boy repeats the same words 
to each, and each presents him with sweet balls or money The 
contents of the bamboo basket go to the pnest who gives part 
of the sweetmeats to the boy and keeps the rest for himself 
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'The last rite of the upanayana ceremony is medhd.'janana Medha^janana 
A small square earthen mound is raised and a pa\as branch is 
planted m it The kumdr pours water round the plant, prays 
Medhd, the goddess of mmd, to give him knowledge and wealth 

The upanayana ceremony often used to last for 
as many as four days in olden times Now, however, 
it IS generally only a one day affair At the end as at 
beginnmg of the ceremony the “betelnut Ganapati” and the 
“ metal pot Varuna ” are invoked and then bowed out, and the 
back of the sup (winnowing fan) is beaten with a stick to show 
that the ceremony is over and that jt is time for friends and 
kinsfolk to leave The boy is now a hramhacdn (an imwed 
student) and from now on for some years should learn the 
vedas at the feet of his guru and completing his study, undergo 
the samdvartana (return) ceremony But, according to the 
present custom the samdvartana or the soda munja ceremony 
follows immediately or very soon after the upanayana, The 
boy discards the munj (tnple sacred-grass waistcord) and his 
langot^ (loincloth), puts on a silk-bordered waistcloth, a coat, 
a shoulder-cloth, a jan cap, and a pair of shoes, takes 
an umbrella, and sets out as if on a journey to Kashi (Benaras) 

The priest or the boy’s maternal uncle as may be the custom meets 
him on the way and promises to give him his daughter in 
marriage so that the boy may marry and become a gfhastha 
(householder) 

According to Hindu philosophy, marriage is among the most jiUEBuaE 
significant and most sacred obhgations of human life In the 
orthodox Hindu view, marriage is not a contract but a sacrament 
which IS mdissoluble , the union represented by marriage must 
be stnctly confined to members of the same caste and even the 
same sub-caste , withm the caste limitation, it must not take 
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and in the laltei accoiding to Pauranic iitual Following is 
a dcscniition of the usual ceremonies which obtain among 
so-called highci Hindu castes in gcncial and among Maiathas m 
particular 

According to the oilhodox way of life, lules of endogamy 
prohibit manidgc outside the varna oi jdti (caste or sub-caste) , 
rules of CNOgamy piohibit marriage between sapmdas, sagotras 
and sapravaras Brahmins claim goiras and pravaras and abide 
bj gotra and pravara exogamy Marathas (assal) claim hull 
(stock) or devak (mariiage guardians) as well as gotvus, but 
among them sameness of gotra is not necessarily a bar to 
marriage, the chief restrictions in this respect being sameness 
of kuli and devak Many non-Brahmm communities have kult, 
devak and surnames as exogamous divisions The prohibited 
degrees of kindred for marnage beyond the agnates vary 
according to the custom of the community As regards cross- 
cousin unions, except that of the brother’s daughter with the 
sister’s son, which is tolerated or even preferred among many, 
other types are generally disallowed Marriage with a wife’s 
sister Is allowed and a brother may marry his brother’s wife s 
sister Polygamy, which was once allowed and practised, is 
now prohibited by law ' 

Marnage settlements may be of five different types In 
(1) sdlankrta kanyadana, the bride’s father, besides the orna- 
ments he gives to his daughter, stands all the marnage expenses, 
including those on journeys of both the sides In (2) kanyadana 
the expenses of the bnde’s father are much restricted In the 
(3) varapaksa-vadhupaksa form, the parties bear their own 
expenses, stand each other’s mdnapdna (exchange of hononfic 
gifts) and bndegroom’s party gives a rasabhoga (feast) to all 
villagers In the (4) Imnda. form of mainage, the girl’s father 
pays a biidegroom-price to the boy’s father, while mthe (5) deja 
form the proposal of marriage comes from the boy’s father who 
has to pay a deja (bride-pnce) to the girl’s father 

The marriage consists of the following ceremonies — 

Mdgani (proposal) — Among the poor and backward communi- 
ties it IS customary for the boy’s father or a near relation to 
initiate the marriage negotiations while, in the case of the well- 
to-do they are usually initiated by the girl’s party If there be 
no objections on the count of marriage rules, the two fatheis 

1 Social usage in relabon to these marnage rules is being considerably 
afiFected by recent legal enactments, namely ( 1 ) the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
XIX of 1929, as amended by (Act 19 of 1938) which prohibits mamages of bo^'s 
under 18 yeas of age, and girls under 14 years of age , (2) tlie Hmdu Marriage 
Disabilities Removal Act (XXVIII of 1946), which vahdates marriages behreen 
parties (a) belonging to the same gotra or pravara or (b) belonging to different 
siA-dlvlsion of tlie same caste, and now (3) the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 
which abrogates and modifies all the past laws 
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consvilt an astrologer or the family pnest over the compatibihty 
of the birth-stars of their v.-ards That digmtary favourmg the 
proposed umon, they discuss and come to a mutual understand- 
ing about the marriage terms The auspicious day for a betro- 
thal IS fixed and a betelnut is broken and distributed among 
the assembled as a token of the marriage settlement. 

SakhaTjiudd or Sdkarsadi — On the appomted day the boy’s 
father or a close relative of his, vath kms-people and friends 
iTSits the girl’s house to present her vith a s5di or lugade and 
bodice and an ornament befittmg his means Five suvasinis 
(unvnndov’ed marned women) mark the girl’s forehead with 
hunicu, deck her with the ornaments and present the dress, 
and this marks the sdkharpuda ceremony. The guests are 
treated to a dmner at which puranpdU is served 

Tila, — few days later, the girl's kins-people pay a visit to 
the hKiys for the tild ceremony and present him with a pdgote 
or rumdl (turban), an uparne. (shoulder-cloth) and a gold rmg 
The bo^'s forehead is marked with a tile — ^the auspiaous sign — 
and the girl's close relations are presented vath "turbans of 
honour ’' These two ceremonies — sakharpuda and pl5 — 
constitute the betrothal 

Patnkd'pujana — ^The pnests of the bnde and the hnde- 
groom write on separate pieces of paper the auspicious moments 
for the marriage and the turmeric rubbmg, as well as the 
names of the bnde and the bridegroom. Ganapatl is worshipped 
and the bride's priest hands over the paper written by him to 
the bridegroom’s with a blessmg and vice verse. 

Afcsat — The family gods and t'ne gods of the local place 
generally Ganapati and some goddess are specifically mvited to 
the marriage by placing a few rice gra m s before them and 
prajing for their presence. With the well-to-do it is custemary 
to take out a procession, with relatives and fnends, and headed 
by drum-beaters, pipers etc. for giving forward invitation to the 
local god and goddess 


Ghcria. — This ceremony is performed in the marriage pandals 
of both the bride and bridegroom. A turmeric root, some 
wheat, and a betei-nut are tied in. a piece of new doth to the 
handle of a jate (grinding stone) by married unwidowed women 
Ifext the women grind some wheat and turmeric by the hand- 
mill, singing songs Two wooden pestles axe then tied together 
With a piece of new cloth containing a turmeric root, a betelnut 
and a little wheat. Some wheat is put into a bamboo basket, 
and pounded with these pestles The provisions fer the 
marriage are supposed to be prepared after this ceremony hnS 
been performed, but in practice this rule is not scrupulously 
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obson'cd The jnfe (grinding stone) used for this turmeric chapter 3. 
grinding must not be used again till the mnniage ceremony ^^pcopio ^JliTcultare. 
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over 


Halad and Tclavan A party of suvdsinis (married 
unwidowed women) from the boy’s house go with music to the 
girl’s house taking turmenc paste, articles of dress, etc The 
girl IS sprinkled over with oil by a washer-woman, and then the 
w'oman selected for the turmenc rubbing rubs her with turmeric 
paste, and she is bathed Next the girl is presented with a new 
yellow^ sd^i or lugade and bodice and ornaments which she puts 
on What remains of the turmenc paste and oil is taken with 
music to the bndegrooms’ The boy is rubbed with it by the 
same wmman who rubbed the girl and he is bathed A yellow 
dress is presented to him by the girl’s father, w'hich he has to 
w'car w'hen he starts for the marriage 

MaTidcpa-pTatt 5 t.ha and DevakapraUsthd On the marriage 
day or on the day previous a number of propitiatory rites are 
gone through both at the bride’s and the bridegroom’s They 
consist of — (1) Ganapati-pujana, (2) Punydhavacana, (3) Ndndi- 
irdddha and (4) Gj-hamakha Of these, the gfliamakha may be 
performed even after the marriage ceremony is over 

A spot in the mamage booth is cow-dimged and on the spot 
suvasinls trace a rdngoll (quartz powder) square and mside 
arrange three pd\s (low' w’ooden stools) in a line and cover them 
with rich velvet or red woollen carpet The bride or bride- 
groom, and the parents of the party bathe, dress in rich clothes 
and seat themselves on the pd^s facing east Next, if any 
samskdras (ceremonies) which ought to have been performed, 
performed on the boy or the girl but were not performed, they 
are made to undergo a prdyascitUi (penance) The father of the 
boy or the girl then says “I am gomg to marry my son/ daughter 
named — in order to be free from the debt to gods and ancestors, 
and to continue the performance of righteous deeds, and to 
propagate offspring fit to perform the deeds ” The ceremonies 
of Ganpatipujana (worship of Ganapati), Piinydhavdcana (holy- 
day blessing) and Ndndwdddha are then performed 

Veer This ceiemony is performed by only those Marathas 
m whose families one or more celebrated warnors have lost 
their lives on the battle-field An elderly male member belong- 
ing to a kul different from that of the party to be married is made 
to take part of the veer (w'arnor) He is taken wnth music to 
the bank of river The seven Apsards (water nymphs) are 
worshipped, and the Veer is also worshipped and presented with 
a dress The Veer puts on the dress and holds a sword m his 
hand He is then brought back to the house accompanied by 
music On his way back, red powder is constantly thrown on 
his body At the entrance to the house, rice mixed with curds 
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girl’s party to where the boy has stopped The boy is worshipped CHAPTER 3 
by the girl’s father {siTnantapujana} and the combined party people"^ Culture 
starts for the girl’s house foi the marriage On reaching the mabeiage 

bride’s house, one or two suvdsinis pour water on the hoofs of the Vamdhava 

horse on which the biidegroom has come The bridegroom then 
dismounts and the priest thiows jire (cumin seed) on the booth 
The bride’s mother meets him at the entrance of the marnage 
booth \wth a dish holding two wheat flour lamps, waves small rice 
balls and wheat flour lamps round the bndegroom, throws 
the rice balls to one side and lays the wheat flour lamps 
at the bridegroom’s feet , anothei suvdstrii pours a dish full of 
water mixed with lime and turmeric on his feet The biide- 
groom presents the woman with a sddl or lugade and bodice, 
the bride’s father hands the bridegroom a cocoanut and leads 
him by the hand to a place prepared for him near the hahule 
(altar) The guests are welcomed to their seats in the marriage 
hall where musical entertainments are kept m progress The 
family priest is busy watching the time by his water-clock 
(ghatikdpdtra) and noting the approach of the auspicious 
moment for marnage 

Gaunhdrapujd In the meanwhile, a pata (rectangular stone Oaunharfujj 
slab) and a varavan%d (cylmdncal shaped curry stone) 
are placed near the house gods, pictures of Gaun and Kara are 
drawn over the slab with turmeric powder and nearby a dish 
filled with rice grams is placed to represent IndranI The girl 
bathes, puts on a new lugade and bodice, worships the Gaun-har 
and IndranI, and sits there till the wedding time 

Vivdha (marnage) Shortly before the lucky moment Vwaha 
arrives, the girl’s father worships the paper on which the lucky 
moment for the marnage has been wntten Next, two small 
heaps of rice grams are made near the marriage altar by the 
priest, and a cloth with a central cross mark is held betv/een the 
heaps The bridegroom stands on one heap facing west and the 
bnde is brought and made to stand on the other heao facing 
east A mixture of nee grams, jire (cumin seed) and sugar is 
given into the hands of both The maternal uncles of the bride 
and bridegroom stand behind them with naked swords’ crossed 
over their heads The priests stand on either side of the curtain 
and tell the pair to look at the lucky cross and pray to their 
family gods The priests recite auspicious verses and throi/ 
rice (mixed with kwnku) on both One of the pnests hands 
red rice to the guests, which they throw over the bride and the 
bndegroom at the end of each verse When the auspicious 
moment arrives, the astrologer claps his hands, the imgl 
(hom-blower) blows his horn, guns are fired and musicians olay 
The priests draw aside the curtain and the bride and bridegroom 
throw a little of the mixture of the rice grams, etc , c ^er each 
other’s heads Next some mantras are repeated and they again 
throw r ice over each other’s heads thrice or five times 

A omtotn t>3cuhir to llirithas and commnnitios who call themselves Kthtnya^ 

(oor) L c Vf 7GS— 9 
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Madhxipaika . Next, the bride’s father and mothei sit on 
two low wooden stools in fiont of the bridegroom face to face; 
the father washes the feet of the boy and the mother poius 
water over them The father then worships the bridegroom 
and pours madhnparka (honey and curds mixed together) over 
Ins hands The bridegroom throws to the four points of the 
compass a few drops of the madhuparka and also sips a little of 
it If the girl’s father has former sons-in-law, the madini parka 
IS performed first on them and then on the bridegroom. 

Kanydddn' Next, the hands of the bride and bridegroom are 
joined by the girl’s father, a pot of bell metal is held under them 
by the pnest and the girl’s mother pours water with some coins 
in It over their clasped hands This completes the kanyadan 
(girl-grving) The bride’s father then presents the biidegrooin 
with clothes, ornaments, vessels, etc Next the priest sprinkles 
water over the couple, reciting mantras and the bride and bride- 
groom throw grains of nee over each other and put garlands 
round eacli other’s neck Snvasinxs on the girl’s side then seat 
the couple facing east and the girl is given a sadl or Itigade, 
a bodice, an uppei garment and a lucky necklace, all of whicli 
she puts on The boy ties another lucky necklace lound her 
neck and puts ornaments on her pei*son Ganapatl is wor- 
shipped and money is distributed to Biahmans bv both parties. 
The priest then worships five betclnuts and ties them into the 
upper garments of the bride and bridegroom These betelnuts 
are thus kept separate till the marnage is over. The hems of 
their garments are then tied into a knot by the priest, blessings 
aie invoked upon them by elderly persons on both sides, and 
the couple worship Lak§ml, Indran! and Paiwatl 

The guests in the hall are presented with betelnut and betel- 
leaves, flowers and flagrant cotton sticks called phayas and 
take leave soon after the kanyadan is over. 

Vvodhahoma and Saptapadi Tlie vivdhahoma (marriage 
sacrifice) is next performed on the bahule (mamage altar) 
The altar is a square, the length of its sides being foui, five, or 
seven times the span of the girl’s hand. Its height is one cubit 
from the ground. It has steps and over It is raised a small 
canopy It is decorated with plantain trees, flowers, loaves, etc 
The bride and biidegroom aie seated on two pa(s set on the 
altar, the bride on the bridegroom’s left. The bride's father 
stands near them, holding parched grains of rice, sesame seed, 
etc The sacrificial fire is ht and fed with parched grains of 
rice, clarified butter, sesame seed, cotton sticks of po|as (butea 
frondosa) or other samidhds (sacred wood) with an appropriate 
ritual The bride’s brother squeezes the bridegroom’s ear and 
IS presented with a garment The couple then leave their seats, 
walk seven times from light to the left round the sacied fire, 
and the saptapadi is over 
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Kankaijs oi marriage wristlets are then tied to the wrists of 
the couple, the knot of the hems of their garments untied and 
they aie shown the Dliniva (Pole Star) Next they bow before 
the family gods and the day’s proceedings are over With the 
performance of the rites of pdmgrahana, going round the vivaha- 
lioma and saptapadi, the Hindu maniage is considered to be 
final and irrevocable The concluding ceremony is vardt, the 
homeward letum of the bridegroom with the bnde in a proces- 
sion Varat may take place the same night or a day or two 
after Till then the bridegroom stays at the bride’s and is 
feasted and a number of populai ceiemonies by way of 
marriage lejoicmg follow 


Amhavan and Rukhavat On the following morning women 
from the boy’s house take amhavan (leavings of food, vegetables 
and roots mixed m water which is generally given to cattle) 
to the girl’s house, and give it to the girl’s mother as a jest 
Then women from the girl’s house take rukhavat or sweetmeats 
with music to the boy’s house The rukhavat consists of two 
kmds of dishes, one for show and one for use The show-dishes 
contain sugar-coated betelnuts and sweet balls as large as or 
larger than unhusked cocoanuts , the dishes for use are of 
ordinary size and are prepared with great care The rukhavat 
IS sometimes taken to the boy’s house at the tune of his staii;ing 
for the marriage He is seated on a low stool set in a wheat 
Square and the sweet dishes are arranged in rows about the 
stool The bridegroom is presented with a turban, hig brow is 
marked with vermilion to which gram is stuck, lights are waved 
about him by suvdsmls and he is told to help himself to the 
dishes 


In the old days when boys and girls were married at a very 
young age, parents and other elders of the family denved 
considerable enjoyment by makmg the newly wedded bnde and 
bridegroom pass through funny situations With a considerable 
increase in the age of marriage of both boys and girls, the 
practice has almost completely disappeared 

Sunmukhadarsan In the evening the boy’s mother per- 
forms the ceremony of Sunmukhadarsan (seeing the daughter-in- 
law’s face) The bnde’s mother accompanied by music and 
women friends, asks the bridegroom’s mother to her house, 
whereupon, accompanied by her o^vn kmswomen and friends, 
the family priest and music, the bridegroom’s mother returns 
the call, taking bamboo baskets, sesame seed, gram balls, 
betelnuts, cocoanut kernels, dates, a lugade or sd^l, a bodice, 
ornaments, sweetmeats and fruit At the girl’s the pnest wor- 
ships the betel nut Ganapati and the waterpot Varuna, and the 
boy’s mother dresses the girl in the clothes she has brought and 
sweetens her mouth with sugar 

(o 0 r ) L 0 Vf 70S— Oo 
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Airanl or Zed It is a ceremony of presenting airarii to the 
boy’s mother by the girl's father. A piece of cloth is spread in 
a big bamboo basket, and 16 dry dates, 18 cocoanut kernels, 
16 turmeric lamps (a big one surrounded by 15 smaller ones), 
16 betelnuts, cooked food, fruits, coins and 2 jars iilled with 
water with gold in them, arc set upon the cloth. This is called 
airanl. The girl’s fathei worships, first the boy’s parents and 
his kinsfolk, and then Umamahes'war who is supposed to be 
present m the airaiil Next, he presents the airanl to the boy’s 
mother by pouring water on her hand. 

The airanl is then set on the heads of the nearest male and 
female relations of the boy and they are presented with articles 
of dress When this is over, the girl is seated on the laps of the 
boy’s parents and of his lelations and friends On this day the 
girl’s parents have to fast till this ceremony is over. 

Vardi Aftei the airanl is over, the bride and bridgroom 
go into the god-room, bow to the gods and to their parents, and 
start m procession for the boy’s house On reaching there, 
an image of LaksmT made of wheat flour is worshipped, milk 
is offered to the goddess and the bridegroom’s mother first makes 
the boy and then the girl drink some of the milk Ihe girl is 
then given a new name, which is told to the party assembled. 
Sugar, betelnut, betel-leaves are distiibuted and the party 
disperses. Next the girl and the boy’s mother are •served food 
on one plate from wh ch they feed one another, and the 
ceremony ends 

Devakcithdpana or the unshnning of the devak, is the closing 
iite of the marriage It is performed on the 2nd, 4th, 5th 7th. 
8th or 10th day of marriage The deta Is are the same as are 
observed in installing the devak When it is over, the priest 
and other Brahmans arc worshipped, feasted and presented 
with articles of dre.ss and money 

Marathas and other non-Brahmm communities give two sorts 
of dinners to their marriage guests, got^l (sweet) and khattl 
(sour) The godl feast (a feast of sweet dishes without any flesh) 
IS given before and the khai\i (which chiefly consists of flesh 
dishes) after the devakotthdpand ceremony. 

Many of the ceicmonies described above have either ceased 
to be pel formed or are performed m a very attenuated manner 
at the present time During the last twenty-five or thirty yeais, 
conditions of life and thought have enormously changed There 
has been a considerable spread of education and reorientation 
of values The age of marriage of boys and girls has appreci- 
ably risen. The economy of the country has undergone 
a transformation, resulting in increased urbanization, over- 
crowding in cities and a much faster tempo of day to day 
woiking life The old elaborate and leisurely ritual, whether 
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religious or social, connected with an event like a marriage is 
found to have no relevance m the altered circumstances 
Attempts have been made to lationalize and abridge the whole 
ceiemonial What is described as the Vedic form of marriage 
has now come to be evolved and has become very common, 
particularly among the educated classes It confines itself to 
religious rites which are absolutely essential according to the 
Hindu concept of Dharma to solemnize a marriage and does 
not take more than about an hour and a half to complete. Only 
very near lelatives and close personal friends are invited to be 
present at the ceremony. The social part of the function is 
generally confined to the giving of a dinner or a reception to 
which IS invited a wider circle of relatives and friends Moie 
often than ‘not the whole festivity is finished in a day 

Hindus generally cremate their dead When a person is on 
the point of death, his son or his wife lays the dying man's head 
on his or her right knee and lets a few drops of water fall into 
his mouth A small p.ece of gold may also be put into the dead 
mouth, and after an hour or two when friends and neighbours 
have come the dead body is bathed m water heated on a hearth 
set in front of the house To carry the body a ladder-like bier 
is made of two poles, six or seven feet long, with thiee or four 
small cross pieces Two new earthem pots, a large one for 
water and a small one for fire, gulal (red powder), betel leaves 
and a cloth about seven and a half feet long are bought from the 
market or village cloth shop Cowdung cakes and fire*wood are 
sent to the burning ground which is generally on the river 
bank * Except the face the body is covered with a new waist- 
cloth and a cord is passed several times round the body to secure 
the cloth firmly Betel leaves and gulal (red powder) are 
sprinkled over it and a basil leaf is put in the mouth and some 
nee, a copper coin and the quarter of a cake are laid beside the 
body Four kinsmen of the deceased bear the body and the son 
baths and walks in front carrying the fire pot on a triangular 
frame fastened to a sling When they reach the burning ground 
they raise a pile of four layers of cowdung cakes They then 
take off the waistcloth, cut the thread tied round the wrist and 
loosen the lomcloth The body is laid on the pyre ana is 
covered with other layers of cakes When the mouth is bemg 
covered the son pours a little water into it The son sets fire to 
the pyre, bathes, brings water in the large earthern pot, and 
stands at the head of the pyre Another person comes and 
With a small stone makes a hole in the earthern pot As the 
water spouts from the pot, the son goes five times round the 
pyre and at the end throws the pot on the ground at the head 
of the jwre and calls aloud, beating his mouth with the back of 
his hand He then goes and sits among the other men without 


*In sevMat places the mvinicipality malces arrangements to provide a hand-cart 
to carry the dead body and its use for that is not uncommon 
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CHAPTER s. touching them. After a short tune the soimd made by the 
PeopiTkna bursting of the skull is heard and the chief mourner and others, 
Cnirare at least the four bearers, bathe. The stone vath \^hich the 

rr>-i3Ai.. earthen pot was pierced is kept ^^i^h great care sometrhere in 

the bummg place and the funeral party returns home. In the 
evenmg after the funeral, a lighted lamp is set on the spot 
where the deceased breathed his last. 

On the morning of the thud day the son with some friends 
and relatives goes to the burning ground and from the spot 
where the body was burnt he takes the ashes except one bone 
which he puts aside and throws them mto the nearest river. 
If he IS nch he gathers the bones from the ashes and after- 
wards takes them to a hol 3 - river. When the Tckhsavadarie (ash- 
gathenng) is over, the son and the other mourners Octhe and 
return home. On the tenth day all the household bathe and 
wash theu clothes m the river ; and the son shaves his 
moustache and bathes l\Tule a Brihman recites verses the son 
washes with cow-unne, the jii~khada (life-stone) and the bone 
he kept, prepares ten balls and three little banners made of 
ochre-coloured cloths, each tied to a stick The Brahman is 
given some money, shoes and in old days sometimes even 
a cow presents which are supposed to help the deceased cn his 
way to heaven After preparing the offering balls the son sits 
at a distance so that crows may come and eat them. If a crow 
touches them soon after they have been laid out, the deceased 
IS supposed to have died with no unfulfilled wish, if crows do 
not touch the balls, the son and his relations promise to fulfil 
the dead person’s wish, and when the promise is given the 
crov.’s are believed to fall on the offering and eat it- After this 
is over, the son and the other mourners bathe and return home. 

On the eleventh day the family which since the death is 
supposed to have been impure is cleansed by usmg the five 
products (pancagav^a) of the cow. On the twelfth day a highly 
complex ntual known as acpino! srdddha is performed. By 
virtue of this ritual, the deceased who has been a pret f ghost) 
so far changes into pltr (father or guardian ^int) and unites 
with the mourners' pitdmaha (grandfather) and prapiidmcha. 
(great grandfather). On the thirteenth day t'ne srcddha is 
performed in the name of the dead and friends and kinsfolk are 
treated to a dinner. The anniversaiy of the death is kept by 
a sraddha, vhen inends and relatives are asked to dine at the 
house. The deceased is remern'oered every year in maralcgc- 
paksa, the dark half of Bhcdrcpada^ on a day corresponding to 
the cay of decease. 

It must be added that the rites descnbed above are not 
strictly o'oserved in every detail nov* a days by many people, 
particularly in the educated sections of the community. There 
IS a distinct tendency to reduce the funeral ritual and to dispense 
with the s~cddhn ceremony. 
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T'n- n’l.G.or-. U'tcd thi onrnonox Ihr.nu is inninly co\cmed 
b., the tr.ifi:'. on of ;hc‘ c.t ic-froiij) to which one belongs, though 
the snr.ucncf’ rj cvrn tlini tr.idiiion r tending lo dimmish 
r. 3 'p:ccinbl\ v ith the ’'prcid of education Of the tcvcral 
section': of Brahman'' Deihnsthns nnd Konknnnsthns nrc 
in con'iuti.ible nunib( r m Kolh.tpui Deshastlias belong 
•o lAo i.'iin cIt c' Itp'.idis nnd Ynjun'cdis Bg\cdis nrc 
cuv’Gcd into Sm'irtas nnd Vaifnnv.T>. nnd Ynjun’cdis into 
followers of tiu' t^ul la (white) and of the Kj'in (black) 
liajuncd Mnulr.nnams v ho are found in small 'lumbois in 
nil jjart' of Kolhapur nrc a rub-division of Ynjuivcdi Deshasthns 
and have tv o icclion';, Vnjncanc % and Kanvas They arc 
sad to hn\c r^t the name because while other Dcshnslhas 
j'crfoi'mco them 'andlr/ii (twilight worship) at sunrise they as 
a nilc performed n at mid-dny Konkanasthas, who are next 
to Dcshnslhas :n number nrc divided into Rgvedis, Asvalayans 
and Apastambas oi lliranjakcs.s Tiic\ belong to two ialJias 
(branches), ^>l)aln and Taittin\a The siiira (ritual) of the 
^I'lVala branch is that composed by the seer Asvalajana and that 
of the Taittirua branch is that by the seer Hiranjakesi As 
follow CIS of Vedic ob'crvances these Brnhmanas when they 
call thcmsehci Apastambas or ^tgvcdis, it moans their rites are 
regulated either by texts wiiltcn b> the sage Apastamba of 
Krfna Yapirvcda or by the next of Rqvcda 


Smartas arc followers of bankaracaija, the apostle of the 
doctrine that the soul and the universe are one , and Vai?navas 
who arc mainly Bhagvalas, that is, follow'ors of the Bhagavata 
Puruna, hold the doctrine that the soul and the universe are 
distinct Those Dcshaslhas w’ho are Vai 5 navas are knowm as 
Madhva Brahmans oi follow'ers of Madhvacarya (A D 1238 to 
1317) whose chief mission was to preach the reality and 
dependence of the universe composed of cit (souls) and acit 
(matter) upon the Supreme Soul (parmatnid) CJod Vijnu, and 
amala hhakti (pure devotion) to Visnu is the means of eman- 
cipation for the souls from the w'hiilpool of births and deaths 
and of enjoying the highest bliss that is their own Besides the 
allegiance they ov/e to the Vedas and dharmasutras and the 
faith they have in a particular religious sect, Brahmins 
W'orship a numbei of family gods and abide by some traditional 
beliefs For instance, the family gods of Deshasthas are 
Ambabai of Kolhapur, Ban^hankail of Badami, Durga, 
Gajanana, Jogeshwari, Jotiba of Vadi-Ralnagni in Kolhapur 
district, Khandobd of Jejuri in Poona district, Rama, Siva and 
Vi^nu They worship many local and boundaiy gods, and 
many believe in witchcraft and soothsaying and lucky and 
unluckly omens Mara^has and Maratha-Kunbis who consti- 
tute a majority of the population worship all these gods and 
keep the usual fasts and festivals Some aristocratic families 
of Marathas (kulin) claim a K?atriya origin, wear a sacred 
thread and observe Vedic rituals 
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In the rehgioos prsctices of Hindus, dsvapUjc i.e. -prorsaic 
plays a promment part Images of gods may bs T*crsiupp=a 
daily a: home and m temples and on special festive cccaslcns. 
In the house of a de\*out Hindu may he found a god-rcem or 
a specially assigned niche in the vail in v'hich is kept a cecbcrc 
(a handy shrme) or a courang (vrcaden steal) to acccmmcdate 
small images of the family gods and goddesses and cbjecis sum 
as bcrm-!nicn (representmg l^Iahadeo), ichgramc (representing 
Visnu) ; the senkna (conch) and colrrc (discus) metallic stone 
(representing Durga), cryst^ for sun-v-orship, red s-cne trepre- 
senting Ganesa) and pcdiikcs (fcot-prints of Dutia the 
Preceptor) Take (small embossed images representing ihe dead 
ancestors) are often grouped v.ith other god-images in the 
deuhcrc by backward communities 


Among the gods cop'ularly worshipped m temples the 
principal ones are Visnu under venous names and in various 
cumcrcis (incarnations), Siva in his various forms, Durga, 
Ganesa and Sun The worship of these deities is called 
pancayatana puja which is often performed in dmerent arrange- 
menis, the deity the worshipper wan^s to give prominence to 
bemg kept in the rmddle and the pancayatana called after that 
deity. Of the temples dedicated to the ten crctcrcs of Visnu 
those to Hama (with his consort Sita, three brothers and 
devotee Hanuman) and H-yns (with Radhai or Krsna as a child 
(Balkrsna) are pretty frequent Vimoba or Vitthala with 
Rukmini his consort is another popular ged with temples 
at many places. Vorship of Datta (the Hindu Triuitp) and 


Ling of ourucaritra (biography of Datta the Preceptor) is 
etimes followed as a cult and Datta temples are often 


reaoins or 
so: 


believed to have special spirit-scaring or exercising attributes. 

In the worship of Brahmaoic images a highly systematised 
riruai of ceuepim m followed which induces the sixteen 
tmeeSres (way of service) accompanied by appropriate mc-tres 
(text) adoring the deity. The sixteen cpaccrcs so oSered are i - 
ctc.hcr.a (invccation) or succc-c (welcome) esate (onerlng of 
the seat), pedta (water for washing the feetV c“chta water 
respectfully cSered for washing the hands) ccama-ma (me 
water for sipping), sticnc (bath to be eSectod with nve materials 
called pa^cctirtG followed by pure water), rastru (clotmng) 
gabuepauire (sacred thread), ctulepara or caudbc^ (mguend 
pc^a (dowers), cTpa (light), raiuedoa or uperem (zcca) 
rameskera Ccow) p-cdak.ylrc (going round from _left to the 
right as a mark of respect) and uiearjar.c or ticrnsa-'u (cere- 
monial dismissal) TTorship performed by non-Bra h min 
communities is ccmparatively much simple. On ordmary 


occasions waving of on an incense stick and applying -cu’^kc to 
the deity constitute the wership. One who vmnts to be more 
elaborate, places some dowers, tuisi or b'^cc leaves, and frag- 
ments of durra grass cn the idol bums camphor, breaks 
a oocoanut, and waves incense stick and cref; before it. This 
kmc of wership is oSerea. only on important holidays such as 
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\..f Crr.rt. .ir.i'ii; Uii, « t' On minoi holianj*, n coco.i- 

n.;'. bro*,' r.nd c.!!nj'}(ri; )>- burnt bi’fore the local doty in 
wc^hn if A ' iHc.il DccaMon a J.a.i cdi/n (food ofTcnng) 
1' ;; ,.v t' a*, ‘.he t.rv o< v or h.p OnK the di*;!! prescribed for 
‘die : .'cnh r !.nl;cr_\ orccca'.cn i.> offered It i<- placed on 
a ;,i li ;:*i\ .‘nd place; before the pod v. ilh a prajot. a flov'cr 
r acc 1 c .1 the re i ihro.vn on it and then it is distributed 
.r c'lp the rien.bei'i preent 


iiie lehp.ous faith of the Hindu anncullunsls and hdrouicrs, 
le, tne rural po.nilation in pcncial, is a curious mixture of 
.ird tenets of Hindu religion They cannot tell 
’ 1 eilie: the\ .>ro Smaite or Hhageats Many of them are Vura- 
b"ri' T(io> or.lno all Brrihmanic gods and goddesses, but their 
ej. cf ob'ect-' of v orlnp arc Dhaira\, Bhavani, Bhairoba, Jakhui, 
Jaiioi Jol.nji, Kaliv.'u, Khandoba, M.'uuti, Mcfisai, Mhasoba, 
Mukai, Na\alai, Phiiangai, Sa\\fu, Tukai, Vaghoba and Votal 
Bhairava '.’“ho has luo forms— Ka)a Bhairava and Bala 
Bh.iira\a~is the usual \illagc guardian, Ka)a Bhairava is 
<hov n as a standing man v ith two hands, a damaru in his right 
hand and a tndent in his left He is encircled by .a serpanl 
Bala Bhairava lives in an unhev.n stone covered with sendura 
(red-lead) mi'cd v ilh oil Bhavani (Parv'atl), the uife of Siva, 
is knov n many names such as Phirangai, Tukai, etc She 
shares v. ith Bhairava the honoui of being a village guardian 
Bahiroba lives in an unhewn stone outside the village Jakhai, 
Janai, Jokhai, Kalkai, Mc(isai, Mukai and Navlai aic all local 
‘mothers' and according to the people’s belief are unkindly 
forms of Bhavani, capable of doing much mischief with the 
help of their tv o attendants, Naikji and Birji Khandoba, 
literally '-vvoid-fathei, guards the country as Bhairava guards 
the village He drives away the evil which causes sickness 
No class honoui's Khandoba so highly as Ramosis MarutI, also 
called Hanuman, is a kindlj god, the great saviour of those into 
v'hom evil spirits have entered No village in the Deccan is 
v’lthout a MnrulT, a rudely embossed monkey figuio, sometimes 
within the village and sometimes v\ ithout, but generaly neai 
the gale Mhasoba oi Mhaskoba is pci haps the commonest and 
most widely feared of the local evil spints He lives m 
an unhewn stone coated with red-lead Besides, to prevent 
his doing mischief, Mhasoba is worshipped by men who have 
a grudge to clear off oi a wrong to avenge They go to 
Mhasoba, name their enemy, and piomise that if he ruins then 
enemy, they vvill give him a goat or a fowl Satvai, or Mothei 
Sixth, IS the goddess of piegnant and lying-m women Vaghoba 
lives in an unhewn stone, and if he is caied foi, he guards the 
Village herds from the attacks of tigers Vetal is the leader of 
demons and evil spn Us and also the patron of wrestlers and 
athletes When a villager or one of his family is tioubled by 
an evil spiiit he tries to persuade Vetal with a piomise of a goat 
Or a fowl to order the spirit to give up the troubling 
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Hindus have several religious HOLiDAys throughout the year, 
but all are not commonly kept. Almost in every month there 
occurs a sana (holiday), an utsava (festival), a jayanti (birth) 
day anniversary of a god, a saint, or a hero) a jatrd (fair) 
There are days for individual observances such as a vrat (vow) 
or a upavds (fast) These are mentioned in a pancanga (almanac) 
but in their observance a person is led by the tradition of his 
family, caste and the local usage The following is a chrono- 
logical enumeration of the holidays in a year observed by differ- 
ent Hindu sections in the district 

The first of Caitra is called Guihi-pddvd, it being the New 
Year Day according to Salivahan Saka (era) which is observed 
in the district. It is ushered in by house holders by setting up 
m front of their houses a gudhi — a bamboo pole capped with 
a small silver or brass pot and a new piece of cloth and a string 
of flowers hanging to it as a flag To bathe early in the mcming, 
eat a mixture of gul, gram and neem leaves, have a sumptuous 
meal at noon and m the evening, visit the leadmg temple and 
particularly in villages to hear the var^aphala (year’s forecast) 
lead by the village priest are the activities of the people for 
this day 

The biithday anniversary of god Rama, the seventh incarna- 
tion of Vi§pu and the heio of the Rdmdyana is celebrated with 
birth festivity on the bright ninth of Caitra. That day people 
flock in holiday dress to Rama’s temple Exactly at 12 noon the 
Handds announces the birth of 6ri Rama by tossmg giddl (red 
powder) and the people join him The idol of Rama is cradled. 
The ceremony closes with aratl^ distribution of surv^hava^d and 
iirthaprasdd and m the evening kirtana and hhajana are held 
in praise of Rama. 

On the full-moon day of Caitra exactly at sunrise an utsava 
IS arranged in the temple of Hanumana to celebrate his birth 


In the month of Caitra, starting from the bright third and on 
a convenient day, Brahmin suvdsxnis hold m their homes the 
ceremony of halad-ku'fikit m honour of goddess Gaun The idol 
IS decked with flowers, and lights are set before it Women 
neighbours and fnends are mvited and presented with halad- 
kunku, and wet gram and fruit are laid in their laps This 
IS observed m most Brahmana houses, and women are seen busy 
during the whole month paying visits for this purpose to 
neighbours and relations The bright third of Vai^Skha is the 
last day of the halad-kunku ceremony when the goddess Gauri 
IS said to go to her maker (mother’s house) 


Basaia Jayanh On the second limar day of Vaisakha comes Basava^ayantl, 
a day of feast for Lingayats 
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The tliiid lunai day of this month which is known as Ak§a~ 
irtiya is considered one of the luckiest days of the year and as 
an auspicious beginning of field activities, cultivators do some 
spade work on the day 

The full-moon day is celebrated as the birth-day of god 
Narasimha, the fourth incarnation of Visnu, by devoiees of the 
deity. 

The full moon day of Jyestha knowm as Va^a-pourmmd is 
observed by mairied Brahmana women as a day of prayer that 
their husbands’ lives may be prolonged They observe a fast, 
ivorslup the banyan tree and distnbute vdyans (special offermgs) 
to Branmans and Suuas-mis 

The 11th day, both of the bright and the dark half of every 
month IS knovm as ekddoii, a day of prayer and fasting The 
two occurrmg in the bright halves of Asadha and Kartik are 
considered to be very important , they mark the beginning and 
the end of cdtunnds (four holy months) and are considered 
specially sacred and observed as fast and prayer days by a very 
large number of people Followers of Varkari sect make it 
a point to be present at Pandharpur on those days 

A numbei of fasts, feasts and festivals occur m the month of 
Sravana On all the Mondays m this month, as they are 
sacied to god 6iva, ;$iuabJiaktas fast pait-time and enjoy a feast 
in the evening The Fridays which go by the name of Sampad 
Sukravar (prosperous Friday) are observed by women with 
a worship of goddess Laxmi draivn on a small earthen pot On 
every Tuesday in Sravana foi five years after marriage the 
Wife worships MangcL\dgaxin or the goddess of luck 

The bright fifth of 6ravana is observed as Ndgapancami day by 
Hindus when in many a house a clay ndga (cobra) is worshipped 
and a feast enjoyed In villages activities like diggmg and 
ploughing which are believed to hurt snakes are completely 
suspended and the day is spent in festival gathermgs of sports 
and games In the afternoon women dressed in their best, dance 
round in a ring, keeping time to a song which they sing 
in chorus 

On the full moon of Sravana comes Ndrdli-purmmd (Cocoanut 
Bay) In the evenmg after a hearty afternoon meal men and 
children go to the river side and to propitiate god Varuna 
(Uranus) the presiding deity of all waters and offer cocoanuts 
to the water course Because of the auspicious position of the 
Sravana constellation that day, followers of Yajurveda and 
Atharavaveda m particular observe it as a day of updkarmaov 
as popularly known of irauani ceiemony, when sacred fire is 
kindled and oblations are offered to it, pancagavya is sipped and 
the old sacred thread is discarded for a new one This custom 
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IS however now tending to go out of vogue The day is also 
known as Povatydcn-purmmd (thread-hank full-moon) Kunbis 
and others make a number of hanks of cotton thread of five 
skeins each and about three feet in circumference. They dip 
the hank in turmeric paste and throw one round the neck of 
each of the men and women in the family, and round every 
lamp-stand, cart and other faim implements The dish for 
the day is sweet milk 


On daik eighth of ^ravana comes J anmdstamt, a festival in 
honour of Srikrsna’s birthday At places, people fast on the 
ostami day, worship an idol of ^rikrsna at midnight and 
celebrate his birth with the distribution of sunthavadd The 
next day is observed as a day of dahikdld or Gokul day Youths 
and boys group themselves as cowherds and give a display of 
frenzied dances 


The no-moon day of 6ravan known as Pithon Amdvdsya 
is observed as a vrata by women, particularly mothers whose 
children do not live long 


In villages this amdvdsya (at places it is the full moon of 
Asadha) is known as Fold or ‘Bendar which is a gala festival for 
agricultural communities That day they worship clay images 
of bullocks, and paint the horns of their cattle, especially of 
their bullocks, feed them on sweet dishes, and allow them to 
rest In the evening they take out a procession of decorated 
bullocks from outside the village to its principal temple 


On the bright fourth of Bhadrapada comes Ganesacaturthl 
(Ganapatfs Fourth) when a painted clay figure of GanapatJ 
specially bought for the day is worshipped and offerings of 
modaka, a dish of rice flour balls stuffed with cocoa-kernel 
scrapmgs and gul, are made to the god The image is kept 
in the house from one and half to ten, and very rarely even 
twenty-one, days as may be the custom with the family and 
then ceremonially immersed in a well, a pond or a river 
A special feature of this worship is that in towns, apart fiom 
the function m the family, it is also celebrated on a community 
scale by public contribution and with the added attraction of 
religious and semi-social programmes held each day dunng 
the festival 


Co]omed with the Ganesa festival, on the third or fourth day 
after caturthi, women hold a feast for three days m hpnour of 
Parvati oi Gaun, the mother of Ganesa A brass or clay 
mukhavatd (face image) of the goddess is duly installed near 
the idol of Ganapati, worshipped and then ceremoniaUy 
dismissed on the third day 
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On the third and the fifth lunar days of Bhadrapada come CHAPTER 3 
HantalikS and Rsi-pancami which are observed as days of fast people"^ Culture 
particulaily by Brahmana women The first is kept by married Baruahkaand^ 
women and >oung girls in honour of Haratalika (goddess Ust Pancnamt 
Parvati) who successfully resisted hei father’s wish to marry 
her to god Visnu and mairied god 6iva whom she loved The 
second is observed by elderly women in honour of Rsis (ancient 
Seer) That day they do not eat anything that is grown with the 
labour of cattle or any other animal, but eat only l:and-grown 
fruits and vegetables 

The daik half of Bhadrapada known as Pitfpaksa (the Spirit’s pvupaksa 
Fortnight) is held sacred to the spirits of ancestors On the day 
of this fortnight wh*ch corresponds to the death day of the 
father, a sapinda srdddha is held The ninth day, known as 
avtdhavd-navarm, is kept for rites in honour of unwidowed 
mothers , and the fifteenth day known as Sarvapitfi-amdvasyd 
is reserved for all ancestors whose worship may have been left 
out 


The Navardtrl festival begins from the first day of Asvina and Navraira 
lasts for ten days, the first nine being known as Navardtra (nine Dasara 
nights) and the last as Dasard oi tenth An earthen jar filled 
with water with a cocoanut on the top is worshipped in honour 
of the goddess Ambabai On the tenth they worship weapons 
and field tools, children worship their books A function of 
Sarada Puja is arranged m schools and there is a feast in every 
house In the afternoon villagers go m a procession as far as 
the gdnvhva (village boundary) Here the village headman 
worships the apta or iami tree with the help of the village 
Brahmana, and on their return they interchange the apta or 
samI leaves or gold as they are called that day with their 
relatives and fnends 


The full-moon of Asvma known as Pandau-fuU-moon is ^ojagm Purmmo 
observed as a festival by agricultural communities They spend 
the day from noon till evenmg in their fields There they take 
With them one to five dishes such as cakes ^’ad sugared milk, 
offer them m worship to a configuration of six stones represent- 
ing the five Pandavas and their mother KuntI and then enjoy 
the feast On their way home they pluck some eais of the 
new crop, put them on the shnne of the family god or cooking 
them partake of the food as navdnna (new food) This full- 
moon is also known by some as Kojdgan Pumimd To celebrate 
it they take their supper in open moonlight or dnnk sugared 
milk m company 

The Divdll or Dipavdll festival signifying “ a feast of hghts ” Bwah 

starts from the 13th of the dark half of Asvma and lasts for five Ftsuvai 

days Durmg the penod each evenmg panatl lamps are lighted 
m all frontages of the house and every nook and comer inside 
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has also a panati. The thirteenth known as Dhanatrayodasi is 
spent in general house-clean*ng and preparation of sweet dishas 
' Early morn-ng on the fourteenth all the house members take 
dbhyanga bath The whole day is spent in merry-making and 
eating sweet dishes at home and at friends’ and at night fireworks 
are let off On the no-moon day there is again a feast and m the 
evening there is the worship of goddess Laxmi Merchants and 
traders hold this Laxmi-pujana (worship of Laxmi, the goddess 
of wealth) on a considerable scale and invite fnends and patrons 
to the piijd and pdn-swpan The next day which is the first day 
of Kaitika maiks the beginning of the commercial year and is 
called Bal’pTatipadd aftei the demon-king Bah Wives wave 
dratis to their husbands and get presents The last day of the 
festival IS Bhdilheeja when sisters invite their brothers, feast 
them, wave an drati, and leceive presents 


On the 12th lunar day of Kartika comes the festival of Tulas"- 
lagna The holy basil plant usually found enshrmed on a pedes- 
tal in the back-yard is married that evening to an idol of Kr<^na 
Parched nee (curmuras) and pieces of cocoa-kemal are distribut- 
ed With the marriage of Tulasi the Hindu mamage season 
opens and from that day agriculturists start partakmg new 
tamarmd, new avalas (phyllanthens cmblica), and new sugar- 
cane 


The bright fifteenth of KSrtika known as Tripuri-pUrnimd or 
Deo-divdli is held in honour of diva’s victory over the demon 
Tnpurasura and is celebrated that evening with the lighting 
of lamps in the niches of dtpamals (lamp-pillars) m front of 
temples 


The day the sun enters Makar a (the zodiac sign of Capneor- 
nus) which as a solar incident occurs on the 14th of January but 
on an uncertain Uthi (lunar date) m the month of Pausa is 
celebrated as Makara Sankrdnf It is marked with a feast m the 
afternoon, and in the evening men and women dress in new 
clothes, visit friends and relatives and offer them tilagUla or 
halva (sesame-sweet) as greetings of the season 


The day previous to Sankrdnta is called Bhogl on which 
a special dish called Tchtcadi (rice and moog pulse boiled toge- 
ther, with a little salt and other condiments added) is offered to 
the gods and eaten The next day of Sankrdnta is known as 
Kmnkrdta Among Brahmanas, for the first five years after 
her wedding a newly married girl celebrates the day with 
Inland (free distribution to snvdsim<s of ausnicious article! this 
may also be on any day up to Rathasaptami, the seventh day 
of Magha) 



Knij'\ri H Pi'-inu T Ii> 

0"i n^r 'Jilt'.* I -lUi o louitcnih of Mi'iphn come*; ’tfohn- 
-•^rjrv' {^ 1 .."': f';. <t n > ni) wh eh i*; ob'-ervccl b\ devotees 
o; 1 V ,?h f.i • vn; hip The ni;;ht i*; spent in sinpinp 

.c" I nl ’ n*,ri il,> not ’nonninr after v or^hippinp the 
} r- a’l t^-.r!ahc of fr-^ ! 

Tn( ' *. fr'tival tiK- '•e'’; i' ^hmnoa oi //off In Mllares 

c as.vi nt ef .'^••7 1 </i ' caret K av nted both bj titc voting and 
thf e’n Tre '•.Min «•<% of ilic fta-^t .s on the full-moon of 
n " Vara, but mall bo\> ’t^-^it. then hohdav activi- 
J <' > f.nm the '^7'cond d.'iv of the bripht fortniplit Fc'^tivities So 
( t i'll the end of tht b- rht fortnipht In the afternoon of the 
'■’iM-mo'^n c i\ after uastme on cnltci, tl 1 *= ‘-omotimcs custo- 
r-ar\ for villarer.- to po into the bu*-hlnnds and cut a long pole 

V Inch .. c.dlcd the fioli, and bring it m a nioccssion to the 
Mllare The tump of the 10*71 ^enrs pole is dug out and the 
1 pop js fiNoa in it*- place A stone is w orshipp''d at the bot- 
tom of the nolc and fuel and cow-dunp cakes together tvHh 

V hat rcm.a ns of the last year’s pole, arc nilcd m a heap and 
*7Cl on fire Tnc ne^i dav. 1 nown ns clhttlnvada is elsn observ- 
ed ns a holiday There used to be a boisterous indulgence m 
<an O' change of mud flingmr and waanvard oranks on that day 
But that nmcticc has nov disaopcarcd from c tics and is fast 
d.snppcanng aVo from rural areas The dark fifth of Phalgun 
IS observed as nanqa-PaiicmJ Water, coloured with red 
colour is thrown at each other on that day 

A number of forms of recreational activity such as games, 
sports, and amusements arc tndit onally known to the people 
and are m popular practice in the reg on for a long time They 
are mentioned below with a brief description of their distinc- 
tive chamctcnstics 

In the play activities of infancy and early childhood, toys 
predominate over games Babies are fascinated by multi- 
coloured rattles {khulkhuld) .ind toys that make a variety of 
sounds — all t-mds of pipes, v-histlcs drums and tamborines 
These are followed by their keen rival, the doll, and then come 
the ‘ toys on wheels ' It 's not an uncommon sight to see 
a child tnppmg about the house with a pa-houla-pada oi run- 
ning about dragging behind him a toy-vehicle attached to 
a short string 

Children of four to five vears of ace play a few simple games 
taking part by turns ^ivl-hvi is the simole chase and tag 
game in which one of the eh Idren becomes a chaser «nd others 
run The chase is simole with little or no dodging and the 
tagged player becomes the next chaser Children love swing- 
ing and ihoke ahene which is but a reversion to the davs of 
their infancy when the cradle rocked them to sleep, holds 
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a pleasurable attraction to there Golanil (sornersaiilt) v/here- 
in the child puts his head on the ground and rr/inglng his legs 
and body backovard lands <^upmc facing the sky is a brave 
Gerfonnance enticing others to follov/ 

Games of the "imitative’* or " make-belie^/e ’ type, evherein 
vanous roZer like that of a cartman, horse-driver, engine- 
dnver, mus c-player, palanqujn-bearer, etc enacted 77/th fide- 
lity to real life arc a particailar attraction of early childhood 
Thc-y are games of the sort played vrith np set rules but 'vith 
a good team spirit every player having a part to perform 
Ghodd-ghodd (horse) is played m several v/ays Usually tv/o 
children stand, one (driver; behind the other (horse) and both 
run forv3rd, the dnver holding the 'horse* by its garment 
Some times, a rope is passed from the back of the neck of the 
‘horse’, and the ‘dnver’ holds m one of his hands the tv;o 
ends of the rope and carries a v/h p in the other- Another 
vanety of thie game consists of the ‘horse’ moving on all 
fours *vith a ‘ rider ’ on his back. Horse and nder is also 
played by only one child, the child (rider) holding a long stick 
(horse) betv/een the tv;o legs, one of the ends resting on the 
ground behind and the other held on the band. Palakhi (palan- 
qu n; is usually played by three The tv/o stand facing each 
other, each gripping *vith his nght hand his left elbo-,v and 
v/ith his left hand the nght elbov/ of his fnend opposite In 
the arm-square so formed they carry the third v;ho sits vnth 
his arms resting on the shoulders of the tv;o. Ag~gadl (tram) 

15 just a queue oi children, each hold.ng the garment of the one 
m front of him. The engine-driver is at the head, at the tail is 
the guard, and in between are the ‘ vmgons’ The guard v;hist- 
les and gives the sgnal, the ‘wagons’ get ready to move and 
the ‘engine’ speeds up 

DolI-dressing and doll-rnarr/age are favourite pastime 
among girls. Bhatvkall is the game of house-keeinng often 
played enthusias'.ic'ally by girls v/*th secondary roles given to 
boys Doll’s marriage may form a part of hhdtvkaVi ox be 
played as a game by itself *vhen planned on a grand scale 
Gddyd-ga/lyd-hhingoryd is a game of ^vhiils in v/h’ch children 
go round and round themselves till the quaint sensaLon of 
giddiness sets in 

A number of "chase and tag” games are played by children 
bstv/ec-n the eges of five and nine Sanhhahci Siva~aivi is 
0 more comnlex game than the ord.nary tag. In it as the chaser 
tags one player after another they all join him to form a chain 
and run together to chase others, Charypd-pdni is a tag game 
vith the restnc'tion that the chaser cannot touch a player who 
'“ouats and the squatter cannot get un unless helnt^d by some 
player *vho is on his feet In Andhali-Kozirnbir (blind man’s 
bluff) the bl ndfoldcd player tnes to tag anyone *hat comes 
within his reach in the fixed playing area Lapanddv is the 
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game of hide and seek The seeker stands facing a wall with 
his eyes closed while the othcis hide After all the players have 
found a hiding place they call out Cc-o-Coo-Ch-Coo On this, 
the ‘seeker’ unfolds his eyes and starts searching the hidden 
players who nish to the spot and touch an object previously 
agreed on before the ‘seeker’ touches them In Una-Una- 
Savall the playing aiea consists of an open sunlit place with 
spots of shaded places scattered all over The chaser stands in 
sun light and he can only tag the other players when they are 
not under some shade In Sdt-Talya, the chaser faces a player 
from the group while others stand near the latter, ready to run 
away The facing player gives the chaser seven claps, the last 
being the signal to run The players run, followed by the 
chaser who tries to tag one of them 

In all “ chase and tag ” games the player who is tagged 
becomes the chaser and the game staits afresh 

Games of gotyd (marbles), bhomrd (top), and patanga (kite) 
have a great attraction for boys between the ages of six and 
sixteen and aie played with competitive zest For hitting 
a marble usually the spring action of the drawn up middle 
fingei is used Each instance of correct aiming adds to the 
delight of the played and gives an impetus to the other to 
compete For “spinning the top”, the top is twirled with 
a long string, one end of which is held between the middle and 
the ling finger The top is held between the thumb and the 
index finger and whipped on the ground so as to land spinning 
on its spike Once a mastery ovei the ‘ spin ’ is acquired more 
skilful top-games are contested 

Days lound about the festival of Sankrdnt is the season for 
kite-flymg Hoisting up a kite is as good as a challenge to any- 
body to have a “ kite-fight ” Each boy so handles his kite as 
to cut off the thread of his opponent For these fights a special 
thread (mdnjyd) treated with powdered glass and gum is used 

A number of team-games are played strenuously and boiste- 
rously in later childhood and adolescence 

Badd-hadl or Rapd-rapi A soft ball either of rags or rubber 
is tossed up in air for all to catch and the player who succeeds 
tries to hit with the ball any other player who tries to dodge 
The game can continue indefinitely 

Gup-cup-iohd Players sit m circle facing m and one of them 
runs outside the circle with a tohd a well-knotted piece of cloth, 
which he quietly and s-wiftly puts behmd one of tlie players 
If the player is alert he immediately picks up the tohd and 
chases the player who dropped it behmd him The latter to 
avoid bemg hit by the tohd by the chaser must reach the yacant 
place quickly 

(q 0 p ) I, 0 Vf 708—10 
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If the seated player fails to detect the toha put behind him, 
the chaser completmg the round picks up the toba and with 
it beats and chases the ‘dullard’ till he takes one round and 
lesumes his seat 

Vagha Bakan One of the players is made the tiger 
{vdgha), another the shepherd {dhanagar) and the rest are 
lambs {bdkarl) They Ime up behmd the shepherd, each hold- 
mg the one in front by^ the waist The shepherd handles 
a knotted piece of cloth for the protection of his lambs, and m 
spite of all the beatmg he gets the tiger makes repeated 
efforts till he captures all the lambs 

Surapdrambi The game is popularly played by cowherds 
From a circle drawn on the ground imder a tree a player 
throws awa3* a stick as distant as he could By the time the 
‘ thief ’ runs for the stick and restores it m the circle all chmb 
the tree The game lies m the players from the tree jumpmg 
from or climbmg down the tree and touchmg the stick before 
they are tagged b3’^ the thief. The one who is tagged becomes 
the next ‘thief’ Kuraghodi Of the two teams of equal 
member of boys one acts as ‘ horses ’ and the other as ‘ nders ’ 
The leader horse bends before a wall for support and others 
bend and file behmd him each holdmg the one m front by the 
waist The riders one by one take a start, run, jump and nde 
a horse The leader-rider closes with one hand the eyes of his 
horse and asks to tell the number of fingers of the other hand 
held before him If the horse tells the correct number all the 
nders get dowm and the teams exchangmg their parts the 
game is resumed 

The difference between the play interests of girls and boys, 
though sometimes exaggerated m popular opinion, cannot be 
overlooked Girls generally prefer amusements like doll- 
dressmg and cire greatl3* interested m dancmg, skipping and 
smgmg Boys on the other hand love to play strenuous games 
inA’-ohUng muscular dextentA* and skiU Following are some 
noteworthy games played bA* girls 

Sagar-goie This is a sedentaiy- game played b3’ girls 
Big round seeds (gajage), pebbles, or shreds of pottery serre 
as ready material Five to an3’’ conA’enient odd number of 
these are throAsm up into the air and an effort is made by the 
player to catch as manA* as possible Avith the palms turned 
backward These are again hurled up into the air and caught 
m both the palms facing upwards Thus each player goes on 
pla5'mg till she exhausts all the pebbles In a more complex 
form of the game the player throws all the pebbles on the 
ground, picks one of these, tosses it up m the air and before 
hopping it again, picks up one, two, and sometimes a large 
number of pebbles all at "once 
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The of chnppj’pfi.u nnd !:hni7ib-IJicmbolpa, a game 

of coiYt-' ■''I'c ir.ort* pojnilnj v ith girls than bo>s Same could 
be rn.d of d{ (Indcici) a game of ‘hop scotch' in v'hich the 
pinver. lio}’j5inf nn oiu foot, puches vnth it a piece of tl.it stone 
o.cr .1 psttt'n of line mailed on the giound 

3 ,i t\pical!\ indigenous j'.ime usually played 
by gii^' 111 pur Tv, o girl* stand fnc.ng each other, 
1 coj) then feet torcllKi v.illi a drtanceof Iv.o oi three inches 
between tlie toe ciO'-, arm* keep them stiaight and hold caeh 
o'hei hand' , 1) ikince the bnd\ backward, and eacli time, 
Mtnning the iieht foot a h v, inches to the right nnd sliding the 
left along with it, start an anti-clockwise movement As the 
footv ork (luicken'-, the mo\omcnt gathcis in tempo till the 
plaser' get suung m a whirl They smg jocular couplets and 
blow unthmu brc.itliing 'ounds v ith the mouth known as 
paH a to 1-ccp time and add rest to the dance 

There arc* \nrious types of phuqachs In danna-phxigadi the 
players hold each other by the da»da (upper arm) , in nnkuli/a 
they intcrlocl: then fingeis in a hook grip In basa-phiigadi 
one plnjer Veeps mo\ing v itli bent knees while the other is 
comparativclv cicct nkahdtda-phuqadi is played wnth only 
one hand engaged m the grip and the other resting on the hip 
In lolava plmqadl the plavei'S bend the legs and hold the great 
toes and then start rolling on the back and then sit In bhxn 
phugadx the dancers start wnth a full squatting position and 
arms resting on the knees, and then scrape the feet alternately 
in oblique kicks balancing the steps wnth backward and 
forv ard movements of the arms 

Jhxmmd, Komhadd, Pingd are phvgadis of different kind 
There are no whirling movements done in pairs in a way 
they are callisthenic movements icpcaled with rhythm of songs 
and pakvd and acted in pans and gioups, they lead to a 
competitive zest 

A numbei of major games, both of Western and Indian types, 
are played in Kolhapur Characteiistically they require no ela- 
borate equipment Of the Indian majoi games, the well-known 
are (1) hu-iu-tu, (2) kho-kho, (3) circle kho-kho, (4) langadx, 
(5) d\yd-pd\xjd, (C) viix-ddxidu, and (7) lagoryd These games 
v/hen popularly played are played with regional variations 
Standardised forms, however have been carried out by institu- 
tions like the Akhila Maharashtra 6arinka Siksana Man^ala 
which aie now widely adopted and strictly obsei-ved when the 
games are played in contested matches 

Kolhapur is famous for its Tdlxms and Akliddds which are 
old, indigenous institutions for the training of athletes, wrestlers 
and gymnasts and generally for providing facilities for exercise 
and physical culture A tdhm is usually managed by 
(ooi*) CO Vf 708— lOu 
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a cormr.jrtee of paricas or notables oi the locality and their 
ntimber varies from Sve to Srteen. Funds are raised b>' 
subscription from residents of the locality for the initial stage 
of construction and equipment of the rciim and further for 
celebrations such as nrOs Gcuopsti festival or SaXyancrcycK 
puja, etc. A fclim is conducted by one or trc senior persons 
knovm as ustcds or masters vrho are much respected by their 
disciples As trainer-gymnasts they train young people mho 
come to the tolim for exercise and for learning vrrestling and 
other athletic arts In "iliages. the lulruti temple usualiy 
serves the purpose of the gymnasium, but in tovms a tclim may 
have a buildmg of its arm. In its necesary paraphernalia 
could be included inthis. bothotis. faricadgas, lezims. ddndpstrcs 
malcj-ihc.7nb. karela. jod-jogis. hatte. heavy stone-hails and 
rJdlis (stone mheeis) and sometimes dumb-beHs and modem 
'vez^t-iifting apparatus. Every tciim has a haudd (-vresrlmg 
arena) and one or t*vo deities, either a hfarutf and/or a Hr, 
Sometimes a tciim has an open ground attached to it 






Tailms usualiy aim at tummg out good -ncstier- 
matches are arranged be'-veen young and mature athletes of 
diSerent tch.ms m the cnty or vnth athletes from outside. The 
mnner is usually avarded an amount in money. F.*hen such 
ma'^ches are arranged the vrrestler put cn some special 
training and diet. In villages the yearly ‘challenge meeting' 
usually held on the day before Dasara is a great event. The 
'Vinner sets a handsome pmze — a bracelet, a turban or a vraist- 
cicth- Sinuiar vTcstimg bo*uts knovm as 'nacdmc is a regular 
feature at most fairs 

The religious-minded Hmdu. pamcularly if he has taken to 
szczigc de-'otion (idol ~orship) aitaches great religious merit 
to the intering and hearing of End meditating upon the n a m e 
of gc-d or that cf his favourite deity and attending different 
hinds of religions enpositions hnoTm as p-arcnc. ptaucccrc. 
i-jxtnd or h-Trtcuc and bhajarc delivered by prcfessionals in 
a technioue of their o'~m 


xne proiessionai readers ana reciters or sacrea co^ss are 
nnomn as pii.rcni^:cs "vho are engaged sometimes by a rich 

emenr to read purcric. These 


ho*jsehoider or bv a temnle 


readings take piace either in the afternoon, or at night from 
eight to t — eive o'clock. They read usually from the Flmayaria 
Bhagavara Purana and the Z-rahibharata in Sanskrt and 
enpound it m the regicnal language. Prcvccc~:as are learned 
mligicns discourses delivered by sdstris meli versed in the 
1— omiedge of Hindu scrintures. A ri-crzco.-'o^zc- need nit 'ce 


nrofes'^Dnal 


--e purmcn is a musicai tnscourse in 
^re descrToad and enpoimded in 

-•me ^’perfenmer cf cr -Dreacher) is also kno 


ch Gc<i end religion 
■d nrose- A krrtcnc- 
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Handds (servant of Han oi Visnu) or kathekan (expounder of 
Han-kathd) Of the nine stages of hhakti (devotion), kirtana is 
the second stage and the objective of a kirtanakdr is to express 
his love of God, sing His praise and at the same time lead the 
heaiers to a life of faith and morality. 
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Two schools of kiitana are generally followed at piesent, the 
Ndrada and the Vdrakari In the Ndrada type, for the 
piirvaranga (first part) the pieacher chooses as his text 
a Sanskrt veise from sacred books or a song of a poet-samt, 
makes out a philosophical theme of it and follows it up m 
uttaraianga (second part) expounding the pnnciple by 
an illustrative story In the Vdrakari type the distinction of 
piirvaranga and uttaranga is noj^ observed The preacher 
quotes themes by way of reciting ahhanga rhymes and songs of 
famous poet-saints, one after another and immediately 
expoimds them with illustrative examples and comnientarv 
Off and on he pauses and starts a bhajan in which his 
accompanists and even the audience joins 

Bhajan is the chanting of religious songs m chorus Almost 
every village has a hhajana group, which consists of a leader- 
smger (biivd), a mrdangi (drum-player), a harmonium playei 
and several tdlakafis (cymbal-players) The huvd who is 
equipped with vind (lute) and a apli (castanets) gives out the 
song, the mrdangi and the hannonium-player provide rhythm 
and tune and the tdlakaris pick up the refrain and vociferate it 
in chorus clicking then tdls in unison 


A recreational fare similar to that of bhajana and kirtana is 
seived by GondhalTs, a community of religious mendicants and 
hereditary worshippers of the goddess Ambabai in whose 
honour they sing and dance Maratha Hindus, and even some 
Brahman families, after some joyful event in the family such 
as birth or mariiage, usually hire Gondhalis to give a gondhal 
performance at night A high wooden stool is set m the middle 
of a room and a handful or two of wheat is laid on it On the 
wheat IS set a copper cup with betel leaves in it, and over the 
leaves, a half cocoa-kernel holding some nee, a betelnut, and 
a copper coin Near the stool is set an image of the goddess 
Ambabai and a light lamp stand, the three or four dancers 
playmg on the sambal (double drum), tuntune (one-stringed 
fiddle) zdnj (cymbal) One holds a divatl (lighted torch) The 
head dancer dresses in a long robe and garlands of co\vrie 
shells and stands m front of others, lays sandal, flowers and 
naivedya before the lighted torch and takes the toich up, dances 
^vlth the torch in his hands for a time, smgs, and at intervals 
makes a fool of the torch-bearer The dance ^ascs about 
an hour, and after waving an drati m fiont of the goddess ard 
throwing copper and silver corns in the plate holding the lamp 
the dance is over 
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A papniar recreationai aetiritp, is the Tamaia, It is an indi- 
genoiss species of fol> entertaininent ~bich includes rlnginp. 
dancing- dialogue, etc. Usuallp a Jar/idfc-partT urhich is 
hnourn as ben censists of about se'/en persons the minimum 
number considered necessary* being Sue. It includes artists of 
rnsir.onic talent and of musical shiiL There is one dancer, one 
druncmer. a comedian end trro others beeping time, one rrith 
a tunture fa string instrumsntj and the other rrith a pair of 
small cymbals. In a bigger party there mav be an additional 
dancer, and a drummer and some actors Sometimes a tam- 
bourtne-player is also included. A -diiage map* be proud cf its 
taTJCdsc-party of amate'urs Besides, there are many tcTnaic- 
rro'mes of performers The r.dcpa (dancer) in amateur 
troupes 15 generally a boy dressed as a gxrL rrhUe a icmal'^ 
cancer and singer is the chief attraction in profesuonai 
tCTridcd: 


lam^^ are usually performed at the annual fairs or local 
shrines tvhere people congregate in great number and in gay 
mood as the harresteng season m just about to close, Tcmcfc 
paitzes prefer otllages to terms as they get better patronage in 
rural areas ZItght is considered the proper time for the 




As the par'ictpanxs enter, they make obeisance to me 
audience. A prayer m chorus is then o5ered. The general 
prayer, called a/ctl, is follctred by a song m praise of Ganapatf 
knerrn as pane The item that folloms the cane songs is knerrm 
as ccrolcnc m r/hich the traditional Srsna-milk-maid theme is 


as perotenc m r/hich the trauittonal nrsna-miih-matd tneme is 
enacted rrith charaeterut.c repartees betrreen the bop he or 
friends of Krma and paualcnuc (milk-maids) headed by Hadha. 
Lord Krsna’s dramatic appearance on the scene and at the end 
sin^g of some devotional paualcn sonp by the maids to the 
accompaniment of appropriate gesrures and movements. After 
pcLclcn comes ‘the farce', a humorous presentation of a story, 
the chief role 'ceing enacted by the comedian. The ‘farce' is 
foLorred 'ey cerpit bdJ'i, an interesting item of ‘dance and song ' 
(rr the rromnn dancer Lducnir, aepoddr and modem songs 
from t'ne rro'ues and other popular ones are sung and danced 
and members of the audience sometimes gi*re small amounts to 
a particular singer for a song *riiich has particularly pleased 
teem. Tins extra collection earned by the dancer is knorm as 
ccrlct jedd. Then starts the ucp or t'ne dramatic presentation 
of a stem.'. The story Is often taken from the Puranas or some 
nistorical incident, Tq-tzcIc troupes ha"e no*^ taken to m-odem 
serai t.eemes and present them in the rap* of stage actors. The 
onp har an indennite duration from one to three hours. 
Generally the songs rung curing a uop are rung by all, irrespeO' 
th'e c: their roles The perfomtance is brought to cn end mit'n 
the smsing of a r:ra**er. 




xne perfomtance is brought to cn en; 
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In the census of 1951 Jains are returned as numbering CHAPTER 3 
58,124 (m 30,006 , f 28,118) or 4 72 per cent of the total popula- PeopiTand 
tion of the distnct, 39,033 (m 19,895, f 19,138) in the rural culture 

area, and 19,091 {m 10,111 , f 8,980) in the urban area They 
are chiefly found in Kolhapur City and m Hatkanangale and 
Shirol sub-divisions 


Jams take the name from bemg followers of the twenty-four History and 
Jamas (conquerors), the last two of whom were Parsvanatha 
and MahavTra who was also called Vaixihamana Parasnath or 
Parsvanatha, literally (though the conventional interpretation 
is different) the natha or lord who comes close or precedes 
the last Jina Vardhamana was, according to traditional sources, 
the son of king Asvasena by his wife Varna or Bama Devi of 
the race of Iksvaku He was bom at Banaras, was married to 
PrabhavatT, the daughter of kmg Prasenaji (accordmg to one 
tradition but remamed celibate accordmg to another), 
adopted an ascetic life at the age of thirty, and practised 
austerities for eighty days when he gamed perfect wisdom 
Once while engaged in devotion and meditation his enemy 
Kamatha caused a great ram to fall on him but he stood firm 
and undisturbed m all the troubles caused by Kamatha The 
serpent Dharamdhara or the NIga king Dharana, however, 
shaded Parsvanatha's head with his hoods spread like 
an umbrella or chhatra, whence the place was called 
Ahichhatia or the snake-umbrella Parsvanatha is said 
to have worn only one garment accordmg to one tradition 
but practised nudity accordmg to another He had a number of 
followers of both sexes and died performmg a fast at the age 
of 100 on the top of Sammet Shikhar in Nazaribagh m West Ben- 
gal His death occurred 250 years before that of the last or 
twenty-fourth Jma MahavTra Parsvanatha often gets the 
epithet in early literature ‘ a lovable or genial personality ’ 

His pupils like Kesikumara lived at the time of MahavTra and 
had mmor differences m dogmatic details though the basic 
rehgious ideology was fundamentally the same both for 
Parsva and MahavTra In fact, the parents of Mahavira be- 
longed to the fold of Parsva MahavTra or Vardhamana, who 
was also of the Iksvaku race, was the son of Siddartha by 
Tnsla and was born at Kundgrama or Kundapura, a suburb 
of VaisalT (modern Basarh) some 30 miles to the north of Patna 
m the distnct of MuzaJfarpur He is said to have 
married Yasoda and to have had by her a daughter named 
Priyadarsana who became the wife of Jamah, a nephew 
of Mahawra’s and one of his pupils who founded 
a separate sect But another tradition reports that he 
remamed a celibate MahavTra’s father and mother died when 
he was twenty-eight and two years later he devoted himself to 
austenties which he contmued for tivelve and half years, nearly 
eleven of which were spent m different senes of fasts As 
a Digambara or sky-clad ascetic he went robeless and had no 
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vessel but his hand At last the bonds o! Karma were snap- 
ped lake an old rope and he gained Kevala or absolute know- 
ledge or spintual perfection and became an Arhat that is 
worthy 01 Jma that is conqueror He went from place to place 
and taught his doctrine. Of several emment Brahmanas who 
became converts and founded schools or ganas^ the chief was 
Indrabhuti or Gautama who preached his doctnnes at the 
cities of KaushambT and Ra 3 griha Mahavira attaintd Nirvana 
at the age of seventy-two at Pava m Bihar in B C 527 accord- 
ing to the well attested traditional chronology The two royal 
clans, Mallaki and Iiicchavi, celebrated the occasion by a lamp- 
festival which IS annually obser\^ed as Diwali even *o this day 

The period in which Mahavora lived was undoubtedly an 
age of acute intellectual upheaval in the religious history of 
India , and among his contemporaries there w ere such religious 
teachers as Kesa Kamahalin, Makkhali Gosala, Pakudha Kac- 
cayana Purana Kassapa and Tathagata Buddha Like Buddha, 
Mahawra was not lequired to go from teacher to teacher; but 
he accepted liis hereditary cieed of Parkv'a which was already 
well established and started preaching the same Mahavfira 
was connected uuth the royal families of Eastern India ; his 
mode of Ihdng won respectful allegiance from high and .low, 
and his metaphysics was based on common sense, real-sm and 
intellectual toleration It is no wonder, therefore, that Maha- 
vTra left behind him not only a systematic religion and philoso- 
phy but also a well-knit social order of ascetics and lay follow- 
ers who earnestly followed and practised what he and his 
immediate disciples preached. 

Like Buddhists, Jamas reject the authority of the Vedas 
Avhich they pronoimce apochryphal and corrupt , they have 
their oum scriptures called Parvas and Angas As among Bud- 
dhists, confession is practised among Jamas Great import- 
ance IS attached to pilgrimage and the caturmasa that is four 
months from Asadha or July-August to Kartika or October- 
November m the year are given to mtermittent fastmg, the 
reading of sacred books, and meditation They attach no reh- 
gious importance to caste Jainas like Buddhists are of two 
classes, yatis or ascetics and sravakas or hearers The Jama 
samgha (congregation or community) has a four-fold division 
monks, nuns, lajunen and lay women Jamas, hke Buddhists, 
admit no creator. According to them the world is eternal and 
they deny that any being could have been there as its creator 
The Jma became perfect but he was not perfect at first He is 
not his creator, nor has he anythmg to do with worldly affairs 
He Is the God m the sense that he is spiritually perfect, and as 
such he IS an Ideal for the worldly people vho are aspiring for 
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ppiutunl porfcciion Jninns woiship iwcnlv-four TIi Ihankaras’'' 
or lord', of wliom Vi''^habha was the fust, Parsva the l^venty- 
third and Mah'Aiia the tw’cnty-fourth Their images have 
certain <:igns on the pedestal and have attendant deities on both 
'.idc'« 

On .Ik whole Jainism is less opposed to Brahmanism than 
Buddhism is and admits, here and there, some of the Brahmanic 
deities, though it holds them infeiior to their couist or twenty- 
four Tirlhankaras 

The tiaces of Jainism m South India go back to as early 
as the second ccntuiy before Christ if not still earlier The 
ancient Jama caves at Sittanmhasal and the migration of 
Bhadrabahu along w'lth Chandiagupta, to Sravana Belgol are 
important landmaiks in this connection The early mediaeval 
royal dynasties of the South such as the Gangas, the Kadambas, 
the Cdlukyas and the Rashtrakuta kings extended their patro- 
nage to Jainism Some Rashtrakuta kings of Minyakheta weic 
zealous Jama Throughout the Deccan we come across Jama 


Jniii.i Tlrtlinkans nncl (heir Signs — 

Sign 


Name 

Rtshabh or Adinatha 

itjitanathn 

Sambhnra 

Abliittandann 

Sumati 

Padmaprabhn 

Suparsva 

Chandraprabha 

Piishpadanta 

Silala 

Sreyansa 

Vasupujya 

Vmalanatha 

Ananthanatha 

Dharmanatha 

Santlnatha 

Kunthunatha 

Aranatha 

Mallinatha 

Muni Suvrate 

Namjnatha 

Nemxnatha 

Parsvanatha 

Vurdhamann or Mahwua 


Bull 

Elephant 
Horse 
Monkey 
Curlew 
Red Lotus 

Lucky Crosss or Sva<!tlka 
Moon (Crescent) 

Crocodile 

Cruciform Symbol or Sritmlsa 

Rhinoceros 

Buffalo 

Boar 

Falcon 

Thunderbolt 

Antelope 

Goat 

Nandyavarta or pleasing jewel 

Water Jar 

Tortoise 

Blue Lotus 

Conch Shell 

Cobra 

Lion 
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temples and statues of great architectural pind artistic signific- 
ance Among the monolithic images of Bahubah found at 
Belgol (Sravana Belgola), Kaskal (Karkal) and Venur (Venus 
or yenoT),* the one at Belgol, erected by Camundaraya. the 
great general of Ganga Rachamalla, in the last quarter of the 
10th century A.D is a marvel of artistic execution and serenity 
of expression, apart from its being the earliest of the best 
specimen. The feudatones of the Rashtrakutas favoured 
Jainism in various places. Near about Kolhapur, the Rattas of 
Saundatti (Distnct Belgaum), and their provincial governors 
v/ere great patrons of Jainism in the 11th century A.D A Jama 
saint Mumchandra v/ag not only a teacher but also a minister 
to Lak^mideva, Kartivirya’s son , and he was given the title 
of ‘ Acarya, the founder of Eatta-rajya ’ Under the 6ilaharas 
of both Karad and Kolhapur, Jainism received great patronage 
Kolhapur seems to have been a Jama settlement even before 
the time of the ^ilaharas It is once called Padmalaya or the 
abode of Padma or Padmavatl, the Jama name for Lak§mi 
apparently from the temple of Mahalakshmi (the tutelary deity 
of Kolhapur rulers) which has since been used by Brahmans 
During the time of the 6ilaharas (1050-12-0) Jainism was the 
prevailing religion in Kolhapuri and the country around The 
great teacher Maghanandi seems to have been responsible for 
putting Jainism on a sound footing in this area. In Kolhapur 
itself there are some old temples v/hich testify to the populari- 
ty and prosperity of the creed in the town It gradually gave 
way to Sankaracarya, the founder of the Smartas (AD 
788-820) Ramanuja, the great Vaishnava (A.D 1130) and 
Basava, the first of the Lmgayatas (1150-1168) 

Jamas name their children after their TTrthankaras or wor- 
thies of the present, past and future ages, after the parents of 
the arhats, after the pious and great men, and sometimes 
after Brahmanic gods and local deities Like Hindus. Jam 
parents sometimes give their children mean names to^ avert 
early death, as Kallappa From Kallu (K) stone Kadappa from 
kad (K) forest, Dhondu from dhondd (M) and Dcigudii from 
dagad {IJL) stone 


Kolhapur Jamas are divided into Upadhyas or priests, 
Pancamas v/ho are generally traders, Caturthas who are 
generally husbandmen, Kasaras or copper dealers, and 
6etavalas or cloth-sellers With the spread of modern 
education these hereditary professions are getting changed 
These classes eat together but do not mter-marry , lately, 
hov/ever, some mter-marnages are taking place Formerly the 
sect, it is reported, included barbers, v/ashermen and many 
other castes that have now ceased to be Jamas Properly 


• CT;tc% and Tnbcj of Soulheni India, Edgar Thurston, Vol II, P 422 
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speaking, in certain areas, there is no separate priestly caste 
among the Jamas , the Upadhyas or priests are usually chosen 
from among the learned Pancamas or Caturthas subject to 
the recognition of their principal svamis or head priests called 
Pattacarya Svamis 


The sacred liteiature of Jamas is in a Prakit dialect called 
MagadhI They keep cattle but are not allowed to have pet 
birds in cages As a community, Jamas are strict vegetarians 
and do not use animal food on pain of loss of caste They filtei 
the water that is used m drinking or cookmg for fear of kill mg 
insect life The pious Jama takes his food before sunset m 
fear of destroymg any animal life by eating in the dark No 
pious Jama tastes honey or drinks liquor, and monks and 
leligious Jamas abstain from fresh vegetables Men wear the 
waistcloth, jacket, coat, shouldercloth and often the Kanarese 
headscarf Women wear the haii m a knot at the back of the 
head and dress m the full Mara^ha lugadg with or without 
passmg the skirt back between the feet, and a bodice with 
a back and short sleeves Young widows may dress m the 
lugade and bodice and then hair is not shaven Old widows 
generally dress m white and do not put on bodices Strict 
Jamas object to tillage because of the loss of life which it 
cannot help causmg Still they do not carry their objection to 
the length of refusmg to dine with Jama husbandmen Among 
Kolhapur Jamas the husbandmen are the largest and most 
, important class, with a head pnest or Bhattaraka of their own 
who lives at Nandi about eighteen miles east of Kolhapur and 
has also a matha m Kolhapur Except some of the larger 
landholders who keep farm servants Jama landholders with the 
help of their women do aU parts of field work with then own 
hands They are among hardest working husbandmen m the 
district, ma^ng use of every advantage of soil and situation 
In large towns like Kolhapur and Miraj Jains are merchants, 
traders, and shopkeepers dealing chiefly m jewelery, cotton, 
cloth and gram The traders or Panchamas have their Bhat^araka 
at Kolhapur , besides at Kolhapur, he has a matha at Raibag and 
Belgaum Most Kasaras deal m bangles or deal m copper or 
brass metal, and others weave and press oil To every Jama 
temple one or moie priests or Upadhyas are attached They 
belong to the Chaturth or the Pancham division and are 
supported by the Jama community, taking food offerings, cloth 
and money presents which are made to the gods and goddesses 
Besides temple priests, every village which has a considerable 
numbei of Jamas has a hereditary village pnest called grdmo- 
pddhyd who conducts their ceremonies and is paid either m 
cash or m gram These village priests, who are mamed and 
m whose families the office of pnest is hereditary, are under 
a high pnest called dharmddlnkdn or religious head, a celibate 
or ascetic by whom they are appointed and who has power 
to turn out any priest who breaks religious rules or caste 
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People aTd"M(iire subordinate to Bhattarakm The \uliage priest 

^ JiTTis ' keeps a register of all marriages and thread-girdmgs m the 
villages ; and the Bhattarakas vrhose headquarters are at 
Kolhapur and other places and v/hose authority extends over 
all Kolhapur Jainas, make a yearly circuit gathering contnbu- 
tions, or send an agent to collect subscriptions from the 
persons named m the ^'illage pnest’s hst The office of high 
pnest IS selective The high priest chooses his successor from 
among his favourite disciples. Though the Bhattarakas are 
respected and well received '’'henever they go out, they seem to 
be losmg strength as an institution , but in the post-medimval 
ages, their mathas did good vrork ; they looked to the religious 
needs of society and contributed to its social solidarity ; 
secondly, the learned heads of the mathas were great teachers 
and authors in some cases, and therefore the mathas were seats 
of learning ; thirdly, they were looked upon as religious heads 
and as such the contemporary kings honoured them and 
entrusted them v.nth the management of temples and their 
estates. Under the present changed circumstances, the strength 
of the matha institution has very much dechned. Bhattarakas 
have hereditary titles , Jmasena, that of the Chaturtha section : 
Ijdksmisena, of the Panchama section; Devendrakirti, of the 
Kasara section , and VisalaWriti, of the Setavala section The 
last two have their Mathas outside Kolhapur. 


In the early mommg before he gets up, a pious Jain rests his , 
right shoulder on the ground. He then sits facing the east 
and repeats verses in praise of Jinadev, the victorious and 
thereafter sets out for the temple to see the image of Tirtha-- 
kara, say Parsvanatha, avoiding as far as possible on his v^ay 
the sight of man or beast On returning home from the temple 
he bathes m warm v/ater which he first purifies by reciting 
verses over it VThen bath is finished he puts on a freshly 
v'ashed cotton cloth sits on a low wooden stool, and for about 
an hour says his morning prayer or Samayika He lays 
sandal, fiov^ers and sv'eetmeat before the bouse gods and then 
goes to the temple to worship the Jina, v/here the heaii ascetic 
or Svami reads the Jaina Parana, tells his beads, receives the 
holy v’ater gandhodalm or tirih in which the image has been 
bathed On certain occasions he performs a fire worship and 
feeds the fixe with cooked rice and clarified butter in the names 
of the popular deities or Vi^edevas He usually lunches 
bet', -een eleven and one If a stranger happens to visit the 
house at dinner time, he is welcomed and asked to dine If the 
guest belongs to the same class as the houseowner they sit in 
tne same rov As a rule he sups an hour at least before sun- 
set recites his evening prayer, visits the temple and hears 
a PurSra. especially in*the four months of the rain%' season 
tVomen, as soon as they rise, go to the temple to ha';e a sight 
of the Jina. say Parsvanatha return home and mind the house 
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sweeping and cowdungmg the kitchen and dming place They chapter 3. 

then bathe, diess in n fieshly washed cotton lugade and bodice, pjopio'^^ Culture 

mb then brows and cheeks with vermilion and turmeric, again * jadtas 

visit the temple, bow bcfoic the god, and throw ovei the head 

water which has been used in bathing the god Household 

work like cooking, washing, giindmg, fetching water etc is 

done by them They visit the Jama temple listen to a Purana 

These details depict conditions more in the rural than in the 

urban aieas The temple is really the religious as well as social 

tie for the community as a ivhole 

The religion of Kolhapui Jamas may be treated under five Religion 
heads, temple worship of the tw'enty-four Jmas and their 
attendant goddesses , holy places and holy days , the worship 
of house-gods , the w'orship of field guardians , and irregular 
w'orship of evil disease-causing spirits The chief Jama 
doctrine is, that to take life is sin Like Buddhists they believe 
that certain conduct has raised men above the gods Tv'enty- 
four Jamas have gained peifection To each of these a sign 
and attendant god and goddess have been allotted and these 
form the regular objects of Jama temple v/orship Jamas 
belong to two mam sects the ^vetdmharas oi white-robed and 
Digamharas oi sky-clad that is naked saint worshippers These 
designations indicate that the ideal saints of the former wear 
white garments but those of the latter go about nude The 
bulk of Kolhapur Jamas aie of the Digambar section Temple 
woiship Is the chief part of a Jama’s religious duties Their 
temples are called basti-s or dwellings but can easily be made 
out from ordinary dwellings by their high plinths The temple 
consists of an outei hall and a shnne The walls of the outer 
hall are filled with niches of the different popular deities and 
attendant goddesses In the shnne is an image generally of 
the twenty-third Tirthankara Parsvanatha, which in Kolhapur 
temples is generally naked (so far as Digambara temples are 
concerned) The images m most cases are of black polished 
stone, tw'o feet to three feet high, either standing with the 
hands stretched dowm the sides or in the seated cross-legged 
position The other images generally worshipped in this part 
are those of Admatha, Neminetha and Candranatha Temple 
w'orship IS of four kinds , daily worship, eight-day or aitanhikl 
worship, wish filling or kalpa w'orship, and five-blessing or 
pancakalyam worship In the daily temple worship the 
image of the saint is bathed by the temple mmistrant m milk 
and on special days m the five nectars or pancdrm'ta water, 
tree sap or vfkSa tasa that is sugar, plantams, clarified butter, 
milk and curds The piiest repeats sacred verses, sandal paste 
is laid on the image, and it is decked with flowers 

Jamas perform the aitdnhikl or eight-days worship three 
tmes in a year from the bright eighth to the full-moon of 
Asddha or July-August, in Kdriika or October-November and 
in Phalguna or February-March Only the rich perform the 
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wish-fillmg 01 Kalpa worship ns the woi'shipper has to give the 
pi test whatever lie asks The paiicakalyam worship centies 
round the five auspicious occasions, namely conception, birth, 
icnunciation, enlightenment and liberation, in the career of 
a Tirthnnkara. In certain details it resembles the Bifilimnnical 
sncnrico; of com sc. there is ho plnce for any soU of animal 
destruction. According to the Jama doctrine, bathing in holy 
places does not cleanse one from sin. Kolhapm Jamas make 
pilgi images to Jama holy places, Ujjvantagiri oi Girnar in South 
Kathiawar sacied to NemTsvaia oi Neminatha, Pavapura neai 
Rajagi ha or Rajgir about fifty miles south of Patna sacred to 
Vaidhamana Svami, Sammedagin piopcrly Sammet Shikhar 
or Paiasnath lull m Hnzaribagh m West Bengal sacred 
to Pai'svanatha where are feet symbols oi padukas of the 
twenty-foui Jama arhais or worthies, and m the south, the 
monolithic image of Gomatesvaia m isiavan Belgola in 
Mysore, and Mudabidii in Soutli Kanara. They make pilgrim- 
ages to Baniiras which they say is the birthplace of Parsvanatha 
The leading icligious scats of Jamas aic Delhi, Dinkanchi m 
Madras, Pennngundi in the South and Kolhapm. Any poor 
Jama may visit these places and is fed for any number of days, 
but on pain of loss of caste ho must beg fiom no one who is 
not a Jama 


Jama ascetics keep ten fasts m every lunar month, the 
fouith, the eighth, the eleventh, tlic fourteenth, the full-moon 
and no moon days. Duimg the cntJirmdsa, pious housc-holdeis 
observe full or partial fasts on the 8 th and 14 th day of a fort- 
night They keep most of the Biahmamc holidays and m addi- 
tion the week beginning fiom the lunni eighth of Asa^ha oi 
Junc-July, of Kmtika oi October-Novombor, and of Phalguna 
or Pcbuiaiy-Maich , they hold a special feast on ^nita Paiicnu 
May-Junc Of the twenty-four minor gods and goddesses who 
attained on the twenty-four saints the chief aie K^etrapfila and 
Kahkn oi Jvrilamrilinl and PadmavatT who have othei countei- 
paitb m Bhnirnva and LnksmT 


Jamas pay special lO'^pcct to iauitadcvT who is lopiC'Cnted by 
a sacicd book lesting on a biazen chan called siafn !>kandha or 
loaining’s prop and m whose honour in all Jama temples 
a festival is held on the blight fifth of ,ri/c^{ho oi May-June , 
the Brahmanic countcipail of Uus deity is Sarasyatl To those 
guaidian goddesses and saints t^yo beings are added, Bhugabali 
or Gommata of tsiavan Belgola m M^sole distinguished by (lie 
cioopcis twining round his aims and Nandisvaia a small 
temple like a biass frame. Besides these, they tvoiship a bras'? 
wheel of law oi dharmacakra wdiich is s\nibohc of icligion, 
they also woiship an image lopiescntmg five classes of great 
deities 01 Pntamc^tht, a vcibal salutation to the wdiolc of 
whom forms a pious Jama's daily prayoi. Jamas think that 
then book and temple gods the Aihat^ or woithios, the Siddlin'. 
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or perfect beings, the Acaryas or preceptors, the Upddhyds or 
priests, and the Sddhus or saints aie too austere and ascetic to 
take an interest in every-day life or to be worshipped as house 
guardians Perhaps for this reason their house deities are 
generally of a popular nature 

As among Hindus, the house deities are kept in a separate 
loom generally next to the cooking room in a devdrd or shnne 
of carved wood The images are generally of metal three to 
four inches high Among them is usually the mask or bust 
of some deceased female member of the family who has 
afflicted the family with sickness and to please hei had her 
image placed and worshipped among the house-gods Besides 
the usual Brahmanic oi Lingayata house deities, several 
families have a house image of Parsvanatha but the worship of 
Parsvanatha as a house image is not usual As among othei 
Hindus, the daily worship of the house-gods is simple, chiefly 
consisting in a hurried decking with flowers On holidays the 
images are bathed m milk and flowers, sandal-paste, rice, 
burnt frankincense and camphor, and cooked food are laid 
before them Women are not allowed to touch the house gods 
During the absence of the men of the house the temple priest 
IS asked to conduct the daily worship Latterly, the custom of 
worshipping non-Jaina house deities appears to be diminishing 
Another class of Jama deities are the Kietrapdlas or field 
guardians, essentially the deities of agriculturists, the chief of 
whom aie Bhauava and Brahma 

In theory Jams do not believe in spirits In practice, however, 
such belief is not found to be uncommon, particularly among 
villagers They believe in spirit-possession and call their 
family spirits pitrigal or fathers Though they profess not to 
believe that infants are attacked by spirits they perform the 
ceremonies observed by Hindus in honour of Mothers J'lfth and 
Sixth which seem to form part of the early rites on which 
the customs of all Hindu sects aie based Besides the spirit 
attacks to which children are believed to be especially liable 
on the fifth and sixth days after birth, Jams believe that 
children are also liable to child-seizures or hdla grdhas probably 
a form of convulsions, which Jama women say is the work of 
spirits Educated and religious Jams who object to the early 
or direct form of spirit action believe m the more refined 
dfita or evil eye as a cause of sickness According to the 
popular Jaina belief all eyes have not the blasting power of tlie 
evil eye Caie must be taken m cutting the child’s navel cord 
for if any of the blood enters its eyes their glance is sure to have 
a blasting or evil power Jams do not believe that ^ woman m 
her monthly sickness is specially liable to spirit attacks In 
their opmion a woman runs most risk of bemg possessed when 
she has just bathed and her colour is heightened by turmeric, 
when her hair is loose, and when she is gaily dressed and happens 
to go to a lonely well or river bank at noon or sunset Boys 
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nlso ni-c apt to bo possessed when they are well diessed or fine- 
looking 01 when they m*c imnsnally sniait and eleven Jains 
profess not to hold the belief that the deed first wife comes 
back and plagues: the second vife. Still they feel gieat teiroi 
for JakliTns that is the ghosts of women who die with unfulfilled 
wishes and who plague the living by attacking children with 
Imgeiing diseases When a child is wmsting awmy Jama 
pai'onts make the Jaklnn a vow* that if the cliild I'ecovei's the 
JakhTn's imago shall bo placed with their family gods. If the 
child begins to I'ocover as soon as the vow is made the house 
people buy a silvoi or gold mask oi taka of Jakhm. lay sandal- 
paste and flowers on and sweet-meats before it, and set it in 
the god-room w'lth the other house-gods. Five manied women, 
wlio arc asked to dine at the liouse aic piescnted c>ach wdth 
turmeric, \eimilion. betel and wet gmin. and a special offering 
or rni/aii consisting of five wheat cakes stuffed with sugar 
clarified butter and molasses is made in the name of the dead 
woman who is believed to have turned Jakhm and possessed 
the child. The image is dailv wmi'slnpped with the house gods 
with gicat lovoronce as it generally represents the rnolhci or 
some neai i elation of the woi-shippei Howevci this Jakhin 
womhip IS now* lepoitcd to be disappoaimg. 


Jams have no professional exoicists or channels chiefly 
booauso tlien place is filled by piiests When sickness is 
bchoNcd to bo caused bv spirit-posscssion the piiest is consulted 
lie woi ships the goddess PadmavatT or Lakshmi and gives the 
Mck holy watci or tlUh in w’lnch the goddess' feet have been 
washed ' If the holy w*atei fails to eiii'c, the puest consulU his 
book of omens oi sakmiornlT adds togethei coitam figures m the 
book and dnidcs the total bv a ceitam figure m the book and 
divides the total by a ceitaiu figuie m the tables of the book 
and b\ icfeiTing to the book finds what dead relation of the 
sick poison the quotient stands for. If it is a woman 
she hac become a Jakhm and should bo woi shipped along 
with the fainilv gods, the piicst then muttei-s a \ersc 
ovoi ,1 pinch of fiankmconse ashes oi oapnre buint befoic the 
cods and hands it to the sick to bo rubbed on his blow* If the 
n^^h-iubbmg nnd J.akhln woislnp fail to cine the sick, the piicst 
propaics a paper oi hhur} or bii'cli Ic.af called a yaatra oi 
dor ICO maikcd with mvslic figuios or letters and tics it m 
a silk cloth or puts it m a silk cloth oi puts it m a small 
casket, — or nut muttci*s r 01*503 or ci it bums ftankincense, nnd 
tics It mund the possessed poison's aim oi neck If the amulet 
IS of no .ar*ail the puest advises an oi god-plonsmg 

The head of the house asks the priest to icad a saciod book 
bold I the temple image of one of the saints or to repeat a text 
or :"a"rra ci sacied hrmn oi sfotrn ‘^omc thousand times m 
honom of one of the saints Tire pricvt is paid for his trouble, 
and rrhen the sick ig cured the qod-plcaMng ends rvith a feast 
to priests .and fnonds If oven the god-plc.asing fail-?, (he sick 
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if he IS an orthodox Jama, resigns himself to his fate or seeks chapter 3 
the aid of a physician E\oi cists are shunned by Jain men le’^Culturo 
because part of the exorcists’ cure is almost always the otfermg jL" /s. 
of a goat or of a cock When all remedies are of no avail Jains Beliefs 
sometimes take the sick to a holy place called Tavmdlii fifteen 
miles south-west of CikodI, and the sick oi some relation on 
his behalf w^orships the spirit scaring Brahmamdhi until the 
patient IS cured Jams profess to have sacred pools, animals 
or trees that have a spirit-scarcmg pow'er When an epidemic 
rages, a special w^orship of Jamadeva is performed With 
a better acquamtatace of the basic principles of Jamism conse- 
quent upon the spread of education and reading of sacred works 
by the ^ravakas themselves, and through the preachmgs of 
saints like Santisagara, these practices have become out of date 
and looked upon as almost irreligious excepting perhaps m out 
of the way villages 


Of the sixteen sacraments or sanskdrs which are nearly the Sanskars 
same as the sixteen Brahman sacraments, Kolhapur Jamas 
perform those of thread girding, marriage, puberty and death 
Except that the texts are not Vedic the rites do not differ much 
from those performed by Brahmans Their birth ceiemonies 
are the same as those of Brahmans like whom on the fifth day 
they w'orship the goddess Satval Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread between eight and sixteen A boy must not be girt 
until he IS eight If, for any reason, it suits the parencs to hold 
the thread-girding before the boy Is eight, they add to his ige 
the nine months he passed m the womb A Jama astrologer 
names a lucky day for the thread-girding, a booth is raised 
befoie the house, and an earth altar or hahule a foot and a half 
squaie is built m the booth and plantain trees are set at comers 
Pots are brought from the potter’s and piled m each comer of 
the altar and a yellow cotton thread is passed round their 
necks Over the altar is a canopy and m front is a small 
entrance hung with evergreen A day or two before the 
thread-girding, the mvitation procession consisting of men and 
women of the boy’s house with music and friends staxxs from 
the houses They first go to the Jama temple and the father 
Or some other relation with the family pnest lays a cocoanut 
before the god, bows before him and asks him to perform the 
ceremony Jams have no devak or family guardian worship 
The boy and his parents go tlirough the preliminary ceremonies 
as at a Brahman thread-girdmg The boy’s head is shaved and 
he IS bathed and rubbed with turmeric The astrologer jnarks 
the lucky moment by means of his water-clock or gha%ikd and 
as it draws near music plays and guns are fired The pnest 
recites the auspicious verses and throws red rice over the boy 
The boy is seated on his father’s or if the father is dead on 
some other kmsman’s knee on a low stooL The knot of his 
hair IS tied and he is girt with a sacred thread or janve and 
a stnng of kvAa grass is tied round his waist The priest 
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kindles the sacred fire, betel is served to the guests and money 
gifts are distributed among priests and beggars The boy has 
to go and beg at five Jama houses He stands at the door of 
each house and asks the mistress of the house to give him alms 
saying “Oh lady, be pleased to give alms” The alms usually 
consists of a waistcloth, rice or cash Great ment is believed 
to be gamed by giving alms to a newly girded boy and many 
women visit the boy’s house for three or four days to present 
him with silver or clothes After beggmg at five houses the 
boy returns home and a feast to fnends and kmsfolk ends the 
first day The sodmunj or grass-cord loosenmg is performed 
usually after a week and sometimes between a week from the 
thread-girdmg and the marriage day. The loosenmg is gene- 
rally performed near a pimpal (ficus religiosa) tree. The boy 
IS bathed, the rite of holitfay callmg or punydhavacan is gone 
through as on the first day, music plays and flowers, sandal- 
paste, bum frankmcense and sweetmeat are offered to the 
pimpal tree The boy bows before the tree and the pnest 
unties the cord from round his waist The boy is tlien dressed 
m a full suit of clothes, declares that he means to go to Banaras 
and spend the rest of his life m study and worship and sets out 
on his ]oumey Before he has gone many yards, his maternal 
uncle meets him, promises him his daughter’s hand m marriage 
and asks him to retmTi home and hve among them as a house- 
holder or g'lhasth. The boy is escorted home with music and 
band of fnends and a small feast to fnends and kmsfolk ends 
the ceremony Latterly, the practice of collective urata handha 
ceremony is becoming popular and they are celebrated at places 
like Bahunali etc and on occasions of pancakalyam pwja etc 


Formerly, boys used to be married between fifteen and 
twenty-five and girls before they came of age The law has 
now prescribed fourteen and eighteen as the minimum age for 
the marnage of a girl and a boy respectively. In towns and m^ 
educated families even this age has mcreased, particularly in 
the case of girls The boy’s father proposes the match to the 
girl’s father and when they agree an astrologer is consulted 
He compares the birth papers of the boy and the girl and 
approves the match if he thinks the result will be lucky and 
if the family stocks and branches or Sdkhds of the boy and 
the g rl are different Then on a lucky day the boy’s father 
visits the girl’s house with a few fnends, includmg five kins- 
women, and are received by the girl’s father and mother The 
girl is seated on a low stool in front of the house gods and the 
boy’s father presents her with a sadi and bodice and a pair of 
silver chams or sdnkhlis and anklets or vdlds Her brow is 
marked with vermilion and decked with a network of flowers 
The women of the boy’s house dress the girl m the clothes 
and ornaments brought by the boy’s father and the boy’s 
father puts a little sugar in her mouth Packets of sugar and 
betel are handed to the guests and the asking or mdgnt ends 
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With n feud to the Kuc^tr Foimcily, maniagc look place two 
or thrco >tMi. aftci bc!:nthal ^ lucky dav for *iic n*iarnagc 
fiNC ? b\ a tiolo;<r Tiic ccicmony Ko^ts five days accoiding 
to ortho •n^ c..‘,tr'ni On the first clay two married grls in the 
bran hou'-e bathe cniK m the moining, wear a ceremonial 
dro'-*. and with mtiSic and band of friends go to a pond or 
a ii\tr with copper pats on their heads, lay sandal-paste, 
iln,' Cl nee \c‘rinihon, buint fiankinccnsc, and sw'eet meals 
on tin bank in llio n.une of the water goddess, fill the pots 

V ith w..t''j nnu mark them with vermilion, set a cocoanut and 
b"iel lca\cs m the mouth of each, co\cr them 'viln bodice 
clotlis and deck them vitb gold necklaces They then set the 

V ntcrnois on their heads, rotuin home and lay them on the 
enrthem nltai - Flowers, \cimilon burnt frankincense and 
sv cctmc.its arc ofTcred to the pots and five dishes filled with 
c.ulh arc set before tlicm, sprinkled with w'ator from the 

V aiorpots and mi\cd seed grain is sowm in the earth Friends 
and kinsfolk are asked to dine at the house and the sprout- 
nffcring or anknrarpnna is over The bridegroom is bathed at 
hib house and hplits a sacred fire or homa, puts on a rich dress 
and goes on horseback with music and friends carrying clothes, 
ornaments, sugar and betel packets to the bride’s house The 
biide’s party meet him on the w’ay and the bridegroom 's taken 
to the bride’s house and seated outside of the house on a seat 
of audxivihar or umhar (Ficus glomerata) W'ood The bride’s 
parents come out with a vessel full of w'ater, the father washes 
his future son-in-law ’s feet and the mother pours w'atec over 
them The bridegroom is then taken to a raised seat in the 
house, seated on it and presented wuth clothes, a gold ring and 
necklace The bndegroom’s parents present the ornaments 
and clothes they have brought for the bride, packets of betel 
and sugar arc handed to friends and kmspeople and the first 
day ends wuth a feast to the bridegroom’s party The bnde- 
groom returns home with his party, is rubbed with turmeric 
and clarified buUer, and bathed by five married women seated 
m a square wulh an earthen pot at each comer and a yellow 
thread passed five times round their necks The bride is 
bathed m a similar square at her house On the third day the 
bride and bridegroom bathe, dress m newly washed clothes and 
starting from their homes meet at the Jama temple The 
priest attends them and the two bow before the idol The 
priest makes them icpeat the fivo-salutation hymn which every 
Jama ought to know and warns them to keep the Jama vow 
or Jam vrata of non-killing or ahiu-so and of leading a pure 
moral life They are treated to sweetmeats each by their own 
people and the family gods and the cork marriage coxonct oi 
basing are worshipped at both houses On the fourth day the 
actual marriage ceremony begins Friends and relations are 
asked to both houses The bridegroom is rubbed with flagrant 
oil and again kindles the sacred fire, dresses in rich clothes and 
goes to the bride’s house on horseback with music and friends 
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On the vray he is met by the bride’s party and taken to 
a raised timbar tvood (Ficus glomerata) seat While he is 
seated on the seat a couple from the bride’s house generally the 
bride’s parents, come and wash his feet The andegroom 
thrice sips water, puts on the new sacred thread o5erei him by 
the bride's priest and swallows curds mixed with sugar which 
the couple have poured over his hands The father-m-law 
leads the bndegroom by the hand to a readymade seat in the 
house Before the seat a curtain is held and two heaps of rice, 
one on each side of the curtam, marked with the lucky cross or 
svastika and crowned with the sacred kusa grass A short 
time before the auspicious lucky moment the bride is led hy 
her friends and made to stand on the rice heap behind the 
curtain, the bridegroom standmg on the rice heap on the other 
side. The guests stand around and the priests recite the niae- 
planet lucky verses or navagrahu mangla^akas. The astro- 
loger marks the lucky moment by clapping his hands, the 
musicians redouble them noise, "fee priests draw aside the 
curtam, and the bride and the bndegroom look at each other 
and are husband and wife The bridegroom marks the bnde’s 
brow with vermilion and she throws a flower garland round his 
neck They fold their hands together and the bride's father 
pours water over their hands They then throw rice over each 
other’s head and the priests and guests throw rice at the couple- 
The pnests tie the marriage vTistlets on their hands The 
bndegroom then sits on a low stool facing east and the bride 
on another stool to his left (In some places the bride sits to 
the ng’nt and the bndegroom to the left ) The priest kindles the 
sacred or homa fire and the bridegroom feeds the fire with 
offerings of parched rice held m a dish before him by the 
bride. Then the pnest lays seven small heaps of rice, each 
with a small stone oi a betelnut at the top, in one row. The 
bridegroom, holding the bnde by the hand, touches the rice 
and the stone or betelnut on each heap with his right toe, 
moves five times roimd the heaps the priest shows the couple 
the Polar star or dhruva and payment of a money gift to the 
priest completes the days ceremonies The hems of the 
couple’s garments are knotted together and they walk into the 
house and bow before the waterpots which have been arranged 
on the first day and are fed with a dish of milk and clarified, 
butter. Next day the bride's parents give a feast to the bride- 
groom’s party and to their own kinspeople. In the morning the 
couple sre seated in the booth and young girls on both sides 
join them. The bridegroom takes some wet turmeric powder 
and rubs it five times on the bride's face, who gathers it and 
ra'os It on the bridegroom’s face. Next morning the sacred fire 
IS again kindled and the serpent is worshipped The couple 
then dme at the 'crride’s and are thereafter seated on horseback, 
the bnde before the bndegroom and taken to the Jama temple 
where rhey walk round the god. bow before him and ask his 
'olessing Tney then walk to the bridegroom’s Before they 
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reach, every pait of the house is lighted and a long white sheet chapter 3 

Is spread on the ground from the booth door to the god-room 

men the couple attempt to cross the threshold the br.de- 

groom’s sister blocks the door and does not allow them to enter 3i image 

The bridegroom asks her why she blocks the door She says, 

will you give your daughter in marriage to my son ’ He 

answers. Ask my wife The sister asks the wife and she says, 

I will give one of my three pearls m marriage to your son 
Then the sister leaves the door, the couple walk into the house, 
bow before the house-gods, and a feast ends the ceremony 
It must be stated that the details about marriage ceiemony 
descnbed above depict a picture more of the past than of the 
present They are now getting considerably modified and 
abridged and some of them are even tending to disappear, 
particularly in cities 

Though forbidden by their sacred books, aU Jamas except Widow Mamage 
Upadhyas (priests) and some families of prestige allow widow 
marriage They say the practice came mto use about 200 years 
ago If a woman does not get on well with her husband, she 
may live separate from him but cannot marry durmg her 
husband’s lifetime 

When a Jama is on the pomt of death, a priest is called m to Lnstntes 
recite verses to cleanse the sick person’s ears, to quiet his soul, 
and if possible to drive away his disease When recovery is 
hopeless, a ceremony called sallekhana vidhi or voluntary 
submission to death is performed to sever the sick person from 
worldly pleasures and to make him fit for the life ne is about 
to enter Sometimes the sick man is made to pass through the 
ceremony called sannyds grahana (ascetic vow-takmg) with the 
same ntes as among Brahmanas When these ntes are over 
and death is near, the dymg man is made to he on a Ime of 
three to four wooden stools and the names of gods and sacred 
hjmms are loudly repeated After death the body is laken Death and Funeral 
outside of the house, bathed m warm water (this bathmg is not 
current everywhere), dressed m a waist and shoulder cloth 
and seated cross-legged on a low stool leamng agamst the waU 
A bier is made and the dead is laid on it and the whole body 
including the face is covered with a white sheet Jewels or 
gold pieces are put into the dead mouth and fastened over the 
eyes Four kmsmen lift the bier and followed by a party of 
friends walk after the chief mourner who carries a flrepot 
slung from his hand To perform Jama funeral ntes, from the 
first to the thirteenth day, six men are required, the chief 
mourner who carries fire, four corpse-bearers and a body- 
dresser Music is played at some funerals, but on the way no 
corns or gram are thrown to spirits and no words uttered Tlie 
party moves silently to the bummg ground and the chief 
mourner is not allowed to look behmd About half-way the 
bier IS laid on the ground and the cloth is removed from the 
dead face apparently to make sure that there are no signs of 
life They go on to the bummg ground and set down the bier 
One of the party cleans the spot where the pyre is to be 
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bearers lay the body on the pile and the chief mourner lights it 
IVhen the body is half consumed or about to be set on fire the 
Fanerai chief moumer bathes, carries an earthen pot filled with water 
on his shoulder and walks three times round the pile Another 
man walks with him and at each turn makes a hole in the pot 
noth a stone called a^md or the life-stone When three 
rounds and three holes are made, the chief moumer throws 
the pot over his back and beats his mouth ivith the open palm 
of his right hand The aim a or lifestone is kept ten days and 
each day a rice ball is offered to it The funeral party stops 
at the burning ground till the skull bursts If they choose, 
some of the party may go home but the six mourners must 
remam there till the body is consumed when each offers 
a flour-ball and a handful of water to the life-stone and leiuma 
home A lamp is set on the spot where the dead breathed his 
last, and kept there burning for at least twenty-four hours. 
On the second day the six chief mourners go to the burning 
Obsequies ground and m the house put out the fire with offermgs of milk, 
sugar and w^ater On the third day they gather the deceased's 
bones and bury them somewhere among the neighbouring hills 
Except offering a rice ball to the life-stone from the first to the 
tenth day nothing speaal is performed from the fourth to the 
nmth day The family are held impure for ten days On the 
tenth the house is cowdimged and all members of the family 
bathe and each offers a handful of water called tilodaka (sesame 
water) to the dead The house is punfied by sprmkhng holy 
water and the sacred or homa fire is lit by the pnest On the 
twelfth the clothes of the deceased are given to the poor and 
nee balls m the name of the deceased and his ances:ois are 
made and sandal-paste, flowers, vermihon, frankincense aio 
sweetmeat are offered to them The temple gods are 
worshipped and a feast to the corpse-bearers and dresser ends 
the twelfth day ceremony. On the thirteenth day the hdddha 
(ramd-nte) is performed and a few fnends and relations are 
asked to dine A fortnightly and monthly ceremony is 
performed everj’^ month for one year and a feast is held every 
year for twelve years in some of the families According to 
the old rule the wudowr’s head should be shaved on the tenth 
but the practice is beconung rare. She however gives up her 
lucky thread and toe ornaments and does not wear a black 
bodice or lugade Wffien a sanyasi (ascetic) dies his body is 
carried m a canopied chair instead of an ordmary bier The body 
IS laid on the pyre and bathed in the five nectars or pancdmirtas 
milk curds clanfied butter, plantam, and sugar Camphor is 
lighted on the head and the pile is lit At a sanyasVs funeral 
only five men are required A fire-carrier is not wanted as fire 
can be taken from any neighbounng house to light the pilo- 
The family of the dead are impure for only three days and no 
balls are offered to the dead When an infant d.es before 
teething it is boried. and boys vho die before their thread- 
girding are not honoured with the nce-ball offering Ko special 
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rites are performed m the case of a married woman, a widow, 
or a w’oman who dies m childbed No evil attaches to a death 
which happens during an eclipse of the sun or the noon In 
the case of a person who dies at an unlucky moment, Jamas 
perform the same rites as other Hindus 

Jamas aie bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
social disputes at caste meetings Appeals agamst the decisions 
of the caste council lie to their Bhattaraka or svdml or religious 
heads who with tlie two titles Jinasena SvamI and Laksmisena 
Svaml and with jurisdiction over the Jamas of almost the 
whole Bombay Karnatak, live at Kolhapur. 

Non-KolhapUr Jamas include a considerable number of Jama 
Marwans and Jama Gujarat Vanis who have come from 
Marwar and Gujarat for trade and have settled in the district 
They do not marry with the Jamas of Kolhapur, and imlike the 
Jamas of Kolhapur they have no objection to take water and 
food from non-Jainas Their favourite place of pilgrimage is 
Mount Abu They are moneylenders and dealers in piece- 
goods and jewellary They live in well built houses, send their 
children to schools, and are a prosperous class Many of them 
have now settled in this part, especially m prosperous business 
centres where they have built temples for themselves 

Lingayats (Linga-Wearers) were returned m 1931' as number- 
ing 74,975 m Kolhapur district, of whom 38,646 were males and 
36,329 females They aie chiefly found in the Hatkanangale, 
Gadhmglaj and Shirol sub-divisions More than one-third of 
their population is found m Gadhmglaj on the south-east 
bordering on Belgaum 

The Lmgayata sect which rose in importance duimg the 
twelfth century is closely associated with the name of Basava® 

*In 1921 they numbered 60,911 {m 31,901, / 29,010) 

- Followers of Basavn consider him an incarnation of Nandi (Siva’s buU) 
According to the traditional account Baaava was bom in a Brahmana family at 
Ingleshwar Bagevndi in tho Bijapur district (about A 1/ 1126) as the son of 

Madirajaand Madalambike He refused to undergo the npanayana ceremony and 
ombracodtho Virsaivafaith Ho spent his early days at Kappadi ntthejunotion of 
the Malaprabha and Krishna where a shnne stands, dedicated to SangamesVara 
Here Basava is said to have received a divine call to work for the revival of 
Virasamsm Ho found a great opportunity to fulfil his mission when he was 
appointed prime minister of Bijjola tho Kalaohuri King (A I* 1166-1168) 
in succession to hia oivn maternal uncle who had filled that prst till his death 
Baaava’s influence in the realm increased when the king married his sister, 
Padmavati In concert with Chonnabasava, the son of another sister of his, 
he pursued a vigorous policy of spreading the Virasaiva doctrine through the priests 
of the faith called Jangamas The other ofiScersatthe court carried tales about 
Basavn to tho king, and accused him of embezzlement Basava fled and, with the 
help of his numerous followers who accompamed him defeated the king, who was 
compelled to reinstate him in his former highofiflco true reconciliation, however, 
thereoouldnotbe, and there are different accounts ofwhat followed 

TheLingnyat accoimtiathst Basava directed one of his disciples to sloy the king 
when he came to know of the latter’s design to put out the eyes of two Lingayat 
devotees, and fled to Kudal Sangmesvara where he was ’absorbed into the Linga’ 
The Jam version is that Basava succeeded in the murder of his king with a poison- 
ed fruit and then struck with panic fled before the king’s son to Ulavi near Goa 
where he threw himselfmto a woli to escape capture and perished Lingayats still go 
on pilgrimage to Ulavi in Magh (Jon -Feb ) 
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CEAFTEE s. vrho though not the founder of the faith. TrasmEinlvresp-onsicIe 
for nrahing it popular in the Kannada country. Lingayaias 
claint the Mrcu as the earliest object of vrorship and icos on 
Basava as the restorer, not the author, of the faith. It is nc: 
unlikely that like other guardian emblems or objects the Ir gz 
has from very early times been rrotn. by the people of the 
Deccan.' In Kolhanur. Guravs. not Brahmans, vrho are the 
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of them are not fcllo-^ers cf the Lihgayata faith. According :o 
the theory of the faith the vrorshippers of the li.dgc are equal an 
chstincticns of caste cease It is said that Basava alicrre 
people of even the lovrest classes to join the nevr sect, lilany c- 
the early adherents vrere men of Io~ caste, the bulk of Lidga- 
yata saints being outcastes ana vremen. vrithout a Bmhmana 
among them. But soon after Basava's death, the Icr-er cr 
impure classes v-ere not aliorred to join and all other classes 
vho unshed to join had to pass a term of proving before th^ 
v'ere admitted to be mem'cers. Like the doctrine of ths 
equality of bslierers, many of Baeva's other doctrines if thes 
ever passed 'oeyc-nd theory, are no longer practised. Cne ct hi: 
leading doctnnes mas that there vras one Gci vrho require 
neither mediators, fasts nornilE 
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fmih cl'’nrcd of nil piic-'-lly inysticrm Thc^ deny the supro- 
mney of Dnilimans, nnd pretend to be free from caste 
distinct jonv, thouph at the prcstni dav case is in fact observed 
amonp'’t them Thc\ declare that there is no need for ‘aci dices, 
penances, pdpiimnceo or fasts The cardinal piinciple of the 
faith IS an unquestioning belief in the cnicicncy of the hngam, 
the image which has alv a>s been regarded as s>mbohc.il of the 
God Sna Tins image, which is called the jauqama hngam or 
moveable lifionm, to distinguisli it from the s\hai'ara or fi\cd 
hnaam of Hindu temples, is nlwajs earned on some part of the 
body. uMiallv the nock or the left arm, and is placed m the left 
liana of the deceased when the body is committed to the grave 
Men nnd women, old and young, rich nnd poor, all alike wear 
this sjmbol of their faith, and its loss is regarded ns spiritual 
death, though in practice the loser can, after a few' ceremonies, 
be invested vvith a new one They aic stiict disciplinarians m 
the matter of food and dnnk, and no true Lmgayat is 
pormitled lo touch meat in any form, oi to partake of any kind 
of liquor This Puritan simplicity raises them in the social 
scale, and has resulted in producing a steady law-ab'ding race, 
who arc conservative of the customs of their forefathers, and 
have hitherto opposed a fairly unbroken front to the advancing 
tide of foreign ideas To this tendency is due the very slow 
spread of modem education amongst them, while, on the other 
hand, their isolation from outside influence has without doubt 
assisted largely m preserving intact their beautiful, highly 
polished, and powerful language, Canarcse i e Kannada * 

One of the leading doctrines of Basav’s faith was that nothing 
could make the bearer of the Unga impuie To the true believer 
the observance of ceiemonial impurity in consequence of 
a woman's monthly sickness, a birth or a death was unnecessary 
In actual practice, many Kolhapur Lingayatas are found to 
observe the practice Another of Basav’s leading doctrines 
was that as she woie the hnga the Lingayata woman was the 
equal of the Lingayata man , that theiefore she should not 
marry till she came of age , that she should have a say in the 
choice of her husband , and that she, equally with the man, 
might be a guru (Lingayata teacher) In practice , however the 
position of a Lingayata woman hardly differs from the position 
of a woman in a non-Lingayat Hindu household According to 
the theory of the Lingayata faith the wearer of the hnga safe 
from all evil influences, neither stars noi evil spirits can harm 
him In practice many Lingayatas consult astiologers and feai 
and guard against evil spirits The chief point of olhei 
difference between Kolhapur Lingayatas and Hindus is that 
a Lingayata worships fewer gods, has fewer fasts and feasts 
and fewei ceremonies, especially death ceremonies and puiify- 
ing ceremonies ; that both men and women wear the hnga and 
neither man nor woman the sacred thread , that both men and 
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w onion uib then blows wntb cow’dung nshes; that they ncithoi 
oat annnal tood nov ditnk hquov . and ttnat tlicy show high 
lo-^poet to Jangamas, then own priests In having a Mga 
bmiing an nntiation 'toi pinests, and a pm'ifying cerotnon\ fov 
all instead of the sixteen saiiiskiiuis (saci aments), Lihgayvatvas 
ditloi both from Hindus In thou lospect for life, in the strict- 
ness of their 1 tiles against the use of animal food and liquor and 
m the little iegai\I thev show* to the dead, Lihga\atas are like 
dams 


Kolliapiu Lingaiatas belong to four classes: — (1) Jangaina 
as (piiostsl, (21 Vanis (tiadorsl. (SI Pancams or Pancamsahs 
(ciaftsmen, husbandmen and heixlsmenl, and (41 an unnamed 
clas^; including servants, bat bets, washcimen, and Itlahars. 

Lmgatata piiests of Kolhapur include live sects or scliooK 
F4koiamru'adh\a, Maiulavudlna, Pandit ariidlu a. Kevanaradliwi. 
and Visvaiiidhva The foundem of these scliools Ekotama. 
Manila, Pandita, Revana and Visva aio believed to have 
spuing from the five mouths of ^iva aud to have been gieat 
spieadem ot the Luigayata faith The heads of these sects 
seldom meet and there is no show of rivalrj. To laymen all 
Jangamai> aie holy and they wmrship vail without mudi iuquuj, 
as to then schools Eacli of the five schools includes thuleon 
hao:s (duisionsl' “It is a pcculiaiity amongst the Lihgiiyvats 
that they esteem the Jangam oi piios't as supeiior eien to the 
deitv ' 


'’ihi' J*'< of Uio i:k<.\rxw\tnlUy'> vv'lu'ol (to nUvMvw 

ICxtv.wun'rt Ivlmlci Khi-UV, \w»n'\\v>wwl'i l\»vn« 

Slixkinri aVnikai \>\il Vamw VW of IkobUTiiHrMllg a Svluvl tiro K(l\'i'*utr> 

nimitrxN 1 eiiakxri, KAU-^r. KA\Akl> Konkw K«k».l\AkAuU, Ivutor Maaaui, 

vSilkAud SiiKi onl S ATOAk^ntlu I'ho a\\\<\ouA ol tho l'AOkhtArAtllv\*ft Soluvt mt> 
ViOvUli nkmw n\nU Uowk\U vln\k\W<v vUth^r Kc<l>kA«t), l-nll \t, Unkno Muktn- 
k,«.UUA NauiAv a>ic:vm auvI VijApr'xkAnti Tho ol Uw llov AnArolln'A "'.'hivl 

\U' n'nktv Uicnvwmv' MaIuu durAth. MwaaiIx, X«tv VAnohAk >uti. VhUu\>, IhirAO 
SUavIca ShoTA SwAv;! AUvl Vou> 'I ho vl\\»A\ou< of tho 1 lOu AmillvA-A ^vlvkvl nrv' nA,vh' 
AAukh, Oa^a \ Oovlnr UurprkAAAn KawM), I'iOuhviiktu. rAocliVAoi. 1 ..aw<1i Mua-Oi 
ViOmj'Ati SIoIaIi Ainl VriAhAhh 'fl'voohAof iloiAils of tho fivo loAdiu;; Aro — 
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Jangamas of the some school division (bagi) do not mteimarrj' chapter 3 
Jangamas mclude five classes, Viraktas (renouncers of worthy people and Culture 
pleasures), pattadevriis (head priests), ayyas (teachers), 
carantis (wanderers) and mans (acoljdes) Virdktas were the 
lorn cloth and short loose shirt and spend most of their time m 
devotion and study Patfadevnis were a waistcloth instead of 
a loin cloth and are less retired than viraktas Ayyas are 
married and live chiefly by beggmg Carantis (wanderers) 
go from place to place and gather contributions fiom the 
Lmgayata laity for the support of mathas (monastenes) Mans 
(acolytes) are celibates and wait on viraktas After the death 
of a virkta, the most learned and fittest among his Mahts is 
raised to his seat Unlike Bijapur Lmgayatas, Kolhapur Lmga- 
5 ’nts have no Ganachans (monastery managers), Mathapatis 
(Lmgayata beadles) and Cdlvadis (Mhar standard-bearers) In 
Kolhapur the heads of small monastenes are called Matha- 
dayyas Vanis and Panchams or Panchamsalis can become 
Jangamas but it is only when a Jangama has no child or relation 
that he adopts a boy from these classes The boy must be 
unmarried and must not be the child of a widow by her second 
husband Ayyas (mamed Jangamas) may take food from any 
Lmgayata except from members of the barber, washerman and 
mahar classes, and m some cases from oilmen and ferrymen 
WTien a ]angama gives a feast, all except these three classes 
come and eat together The same freedom is observed ^/hen 
a feast is given m a matha (monastery) In Kolhapur the word 
- Jangama is generally applied to the Jangama’s assistants, and 
the head local Jangama is called svami (lord), a title which in 
other districts belongs to the provincial high pnest The 
house m which the maihadayya (local head priest) lives is 
called a matha (monastery) In places where there are many 
Lmgayatas the monastery is a large buildmg of stone or burnt 
brick, an open quadrangle generally shaded with trees among 
which the hel (Aegle marmelos) is conspicuous The four 
verandas of the quadrangle are covered with tiled roofs one of 
which is set apart as a linga shrme with a Nandi (bull) m front 
In the central hall a place is set apart for the svdmi (chief 
pnest), whose authonty extends over several villages In the 
outer verandas a school is generally held where Kannada and 
sometimes Sanskrit are taught In the open ground behind the 
monastery are generally a well, and at some distance the tombs 
of previous suamts, cube-shaped stone structures with a linga on 
the top The hmdpart of the enclosure is generally surrounded 
■With a wall At each comer of the buildmg is a 5tone called 
the lingmiidnkallu (hnga-marked stone) Lmgayata strangers 
can almost always find a meal at a monastery No non- 
Lmgayat can get a meal at a ihonastery and no Lmgayata 
stranger can remam at a monastery more than two days The 
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CHAPTER 3. income of the head of the monastery is generally partly paid 
Pooplo andCuiturc. government, most of it is collected from the local Linga- 
LiNO\'iVT3 yatas chiefly on mariiage and other festive occasions, fiom 

Mniha. trade fees, and from gifts at religious ceremonies The head 

of the monastery often gets presents of cloth from cloth dealers 
and grain fiom husbandmen and landowners A stranger who 
visits the head of a monastery is generally requested to lay 
some silver coins before his feet. If the svdmi expresses a v ish 
foi anything his wish is promptly gratified by one of his 
followers. He generally takes his mid-day meal at a follower’s 
house and sometimes takes a little at several houses, his 
evening meal he takes in the monastery. He has servants and 
attendants who exact prompt obedience from the svdmi’s 

followers The suamt is always careful on all occasions to 

press on his followers the need of keeping their faith and of 
unquestioning obedience to all its rules In the aftenioon he 
generally reads some sacred book, old people almost always 
coming to hear In ^rdvana the congregation is specially large 
and IS geneially chiefly compposed of old women. The Piirdna 
is finished in Bhddrapad, when the hearers give cash and 
clothes, and a feast is held 

Vanif. The class of Lmgayatas who rank next to Jangamas are the 
Vanis (traders). They are divided into 6ilavantas (rule-keepers) 
and Lokavantas (common people) * STlavanta rank next to 
Jangamas and can become Jangamas by passing the purifying 
ceremony called dik^a Lokavantas who rank next to 
sTlavantas can also become Jangamas Except when a Jangama 
IS the host or when the feast is held m a religious house, neither 
STlavantas nor Lokavantas eat with members of the lower 
classes 

The third division includes Pancamas or Pancamasalis, Teh 
(oilmen), Ambis (ferrymen), Gavalis (cowherds), Mahs (garde- 
ners), and Kumbhars (potters) A Jangama may adopt 
a Pancam boy The fourth or lowest class includes Nhavis 
(barbers), Pants (washermen), and Mahars 

The names m common use among men arc generally taken 
from the names of Siva such as Rudrappa and ^ivalingappa, 
some from Basava and Guru such as Basappa, VTr Basappa and 
Guiusidhappa If a woman has lost several children she gives 
hci nc\l child a mean name, as Kallappa from kullu (K ) stone 
and Kadnppa from kad (k) forest The names m common use 


' '■iln'i'itft n f-viil to conoo from Ibo Sam’.jit ((rood ditpoiUion) find lo mean 
tt'-'. til o ol'^ rrli’iout nil<~t Tli'' vord lyjljivanta n from the Kinilmt loLa (poopj*) 
r-d ri-tn of 
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among women are Basavva fiom Basav, Gangavva fiom the 
heavenly Ganga, Kallavva from kallu (K ) stone, and Panm- 
tuwa from Panmtl the wife of Siva. Then surnames, when they 
have surnames, are place and calling names as Lokapuri, a dwel- 
ler in Lokapur or Tengmkai, a cocoanut seller The lav follow- 
ers of a guriL (teacher) adopt his gotia (family stock) 

Lingayatas of Gadhinglaj m the south speak collect Kannada 
The home tongue of the re&t is a somewhat impure Kannada 
spoken in a Marathi tone Out of door most speak a fairly 
correct Marathi In geneial appearance, Kolhapur Lmgayatas 
as a class differ little from Marathas The men aie dark-brown 
and women are often fair and handsome Their houses are snn- 
ple and clean and are occasionally two-storeyed They are 
divided mto seveial dark and ill-aired rooms, a cookmg and 
a store-room, a sittmg and office room, and bed rooms Near 
the cook-room are niches m the wall with folding doors where 
pickles and sun-dried sdndge-pdpad are kekpt A portion of the 
centre hall is set apart as a slinne wheie the Jangama is wor- 
shipped No one but a Lmgayata may go into the cook-room or 
into the Jangama shiine Lmgayatas have a great dislike to 
leather They allow no leather m their saddles , no shoe may 
be brought into the inner part of the house, and if any one 
touches a shoe he must wash The privy, if there is a privy, 
is at some distance from the house Cattle are not kept m the 
house but in a separate shed 

Lingayatas never use animal food or spirituous drink Their 
daily food, includes nee, millet bread, pluse curry, vegetables, 
and milk, whey, curds, butter and clarified butter No one but 
a Itnga-wearer may touch or even see a Lingayata’s food On 
holidays and at small parties they have rich dishes Their 
caste feasts are plam The two chief dishes are huggi that is 
wheat and mdk boiled together and seasoned with raw sugar 
and holagis (roUy-polies), that is wheat cakes stuffed with gram 
fiour and raw sugar A Lmgayata when alone or one of a small 
paity sits to eat on a low wooden stool and generally eats his 
food off a brass plate set on an iron or brass tnpod Except m 
travell ng when metal plates are not easily got and leaf plates 
are used, LmgSyatas do not use leaf plates At dinner, before 
he eats, a Lmgayata holds his hnga emblem in his left hand and 
bows to it At caste dinners the guests sit on mattmg mstead of on 
stools, and except Jangamas, lay the plate on the ground and 
not on a tnpod At caste dinners before guests have sat to it, 
tirtha (holy water), that is water m which a Jangam’s 
feet have been washed, is poured over the guest’s hands 
The guests sip the holy water, shout Har Har Mahadev and 
begin to eat In eatmg, the nght hand is alone used The 
small waterpot which must never touch the hp is raised in the 
left hand Women dme after men They sit on stools, and 
generally lay their plates on the ground In orthodox families 
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for a young married couple to talk together in the presence of 
olders is considered immodest The religious mmded elderly 
men grow short topknots or shave the whole head and face 
except the moustache and eyebrows They mark the brow with 
white ashes called vibhuti literally the great power.^ The ashes 
which are rubbed on the brow are specially prepared by the 
Jangamas (priests) Pure cowdung is dned and burnt and the 
ashes soaked m milk for six or seven days and rolled into balls 
about the size of a mango Before they are used, the Jangama 
purifies the ball by sprinkling it with sacred water and saying 
texts over it They cannot be sold by the person who gets them 
fiom the Jangama, and they cannot be passed to any one else 
Virakta (unwed Jangamas) wear a loincloth himg from a waist- 
band and ochre-coloured shoulder and head cloths Laymen 
and married pr.ests generally wear a somewhat scnmp waist- 
cloth, and a headscarf They do not colour their cloths with 
ochre Husbandmen generally wear a loincloth or short trou- 
sers, a blanket, a headscarf Lingayata women tie the hair in 
a knot at the back of the head They rarely deck their hair 
with flowers or ornaments They wear the ordinary coh 
(bodice) with a back and short sleeves and the ends tied in 
front on the bosom, and ordinary sen, the skirt of which falls 
like a petticoat and is seldom drawn back between the feet 
Lingayata women are also careful to draw the upper end of 
the robe over the head Like the men, women mark the brow 
with white cowdung ashes Except that the women 'yvear no 
head ornaments, the ornaments worn both by men and women 
are more or less the same as those worn by other Hindu com- 
munities 


An orthodox Lingayata rises early, marks his brow valh 
ashes and goes to the monastery to pay his respects to the 
St ami He woiks till eleven, bathes, and, sitting on a white 
blanket in the central hall near the Jangama shnne, worships 
the hnga for about half an hour and then dines In the 
evening he visits the monastery and bows to the head priest ^ 


' Among Kolhnpur Llngnyntns, according to the time iclion they arc used, tho 
coTcdnng ashes have difTorent degrees of holiness Tho ashes which Lingayntaa mb 
irilhont bathing are simple ashes, have no texts said over them, and can bo touched by 
nnv Lingayata Tho ashes mbb^ after bathing arc holier, have texts said over them, 
and can bo tonched onlv by Lingayalas, who have batheiL Tho ashes mbbed at tho 
time of 'inja worship aro still hober, have manv texts said over them, and can bo 
(onchiyl onlv at tho timo of Ztayo avorship 

' Wh'-n a Lingayollayraan pajs hisrcspoctBtohlsbeadpnc^t.hoprostiatoshiTnsolf 
befirebim and when ho moots an oidinnry jangama ho places both his palms on his 
head and the head on tho Jnngnma’s feet Xoither the head pnost nor an ordinary 
lingama divs nr oava anything When a Lingaynt layman meets another Lingnjata 
bothofthein join thmr hands raise them to Ihcir heads and saa Snranarih 
pro’ ubh from saroJirr/ti that is B«1 ing refnge When two jangama meet thej' pnliitc 
c-rhoU)Srlike!'j-men Ijij-womendonotsninteeach other, but if „t o meets r jangama 
womanalawronansalntcoR Jangama Likclayvomen, jangama women do not salnto 
are'her Ktarts on a jonrnej, a Lingayata prostrates himself before 

hi« g' ds -->de^l^- nrd hi* younger relation' pro*trato fhem>eho< befor< him 
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Priests and n few pious laymen woiship the hnga m the even- 
ing V ith Iho same detail as in the morning But the bulk of 
the lady cimply \\a<;h thcii hands and feci and then wash the 
hnna and cat their ‘^uppci 


The icligious creed which Lingayatas follow is known as 
\Hisaivism — the Saivism of tlic Stahvarts or hero’c Saivism — 
and hence they arc called VTiasaivcs as distinguished from 
other three classes of Jsaivas viz Samanya, I^Iisia and 
Suddhasaivas The first two of these classes w'orship 6iva 
and Visnu while Buddha and ^^ra ^aivas w'orship ^iva alone 
Because of the hnga they w'car on their person, which the 
Suddhasaivas do not, \^rasaivas get the name of “ Lin^yats ” 
and the cult itself is called Lingayata 


The Viiasana philosophy is called :§akii-visisiddvaita a term 
which means the non-duality of God (viz Paraj-Siva) as quali- 
fied by Sakii (pow'er) According to this system, God and 
Soul are m an inseparable union through the inalienable power 
called SakH , the individual soul is neithei absolutely identi- 
cal A\ith noi entirely different from God Sakti is the power 
which eternally resides m Para-Siva as His inseparable 
attribute The individual soul or Jlva is antsa (part) of Siva , 
and It imagines itself to be different from h m on account of 
avidyd (ignorance) The final goal of the soul as conceived m 
the Virasaiva system is its aikya (unity) \vith Para-Siva, the 
Sunreme reality It is an exoenence of unexcellable bliss 
technically called hngdnga-sdmdrasya, of i e , identity in 
essence between I nga (Siva) and anga (soul) 


Guru, Jangama and hnga aie the thiee terms which occur 
most often m Virasaiva wmtings The guru is the preceptor 
who imparts to the aspirant spiritual knowledge The 
jangama is the realised soul or the human abode of this deity 
and the hnga is the store home deity, Siva As aids to pro- 
gress in faith, Vira^aivism (Lihgayatism) attaches great im- 
portance to the observance of eight rules called astavarna 
(1) obedience to the auru, the sointual gu de who initiates 
the novice into the Virasaiva fold with due forms , (2) wor- 
ship of the h'haa, an emblem of the supreme God , (3) rever- 
ence for the Janqama as for an incarnation of Siva , (4) smear- 
ing of vibhutl (holy ashes) prepared of cowdung , (5) wearing 
of a rosary of rudrdksa beads (6) pddodaka sipmng the 
water in which ahe feet of a guru or Ja'hgama have been bathed , 
(7) prasdda, offering food to a guru, Hnga or a Jangama, par- 
talcncr sacramental Iv of wh^t is left (8) mantra the sacred 
formula of five syllables (pancak^ara) “ namah Sivdya” mean- 
ing “ obeisance to 6iva ” These eight modes of piety are 
taught to every Lingayata child at the diksa ceremony 
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All Lmgayatas, both men and women, from childhood to 
death wear, hung to a string passed round the neck a small 
slate-stone linga. a double disc with a small pea-hke knob on 
the upper disc, hid under a betelnut-like coatmg of cowdung 
earth and markmg nut, and wound m a doth or laid m a sil- 
ver or rarely m a gold box? A Lingayata is very careful not 
to lose his hnga. In theory a man who loses his linga is degrad- 
ed and cannot agam become a Lingayata In practice if the 
hnga is accidentally lost the loser has to give a caste dmner, 
go through the ceremony of suddhi* (deansmg), and recej\e 
a new hnga from the guru Jahgamas (Lingayata priests) 
marry and bury Lihgayatas and conduct almost all Lingayata 
ntes and ceremonies. The Jahgama is succeeded by his son 
or near kinsman, or if he has no near kinsman by a disciple 
The head pontiff of the Lmgayatas is the Ayya -of the Cfaitra- 
kaldurga monastery m north-v;est Mysore He is greatly res- 
pected and v.'hen he visits Kolhapur is received w^th enthu- 
siasm. The guru is a married Jangama and seems to be the 
direct descendant either by birth or by adoption of the first 
head of several fam hes The gotra (stockl of these famihes 
and of their guru is the same and the families cannot inter- 
marry The guru is required to be nresent at every family 
ceremony If he is not present his place is ta^en by an ordi- 
nary ayya who conducts the ceremony. Besides everybodj s 
own I'nga vhich is wo^^hipped by the wearer at least once 
a day in Kolhapur almost every Lingayata household has 
a wooden shrine for the house gods, who are worshipped every 
mommer bv a m^n of the house The shnne is placed 
m rndjagTiar (central hah) close to the Jangama shnne. 
The house Pods ere small brnss images generaUv represenhns 
Siva’s family, Siva himself, his two wives Ganea and 
Pan'atT I’lc; two sons Ganapa+I and "iTrbhadra and h^s hull the 
Nandi The worshipper bathes wears a silk, woollen t or 


hv/^~s -rom br Liccavatas bro ^^“-allyofa liebt Cray sla’e b-oachf fron 
rarra'rin inyo-’b Arbot '’"hc' ’'r-"rbjcbiEtinTfd oia la*hct=of t*ro dtJc«oreTp'-r* 
circalar abonl nn cicbtb of an ireb thieb lb'’ irppCT sbpbtly eloncatod oarb disc rl oa' 
*b-o" qca-tors of an neb in disn'''tr and sryaratpd by a dc<rp CTOOTC clrn* rn p -L^ b 
of-nin-bb-oad VroTn^bPcPV-PoftbOnop^'d'Sc Tfbicbl'kPtbp lotr-- disc ' sbcl'tiT 
r'lnndrd nf"sap‘'a likptnobaton* a qnar'PT of an inebbirb and tbrp^qti’"<p-s o'^an 
ir-brormd cni-r *bp F‘onp In 7 r a to'al b^icb* of rcarlv tbrcp qnarf'’”' ofanircb 
Tb 'f.r'ibiE caPpJtbP ^u-o'a-ro*'’ 'TjoappPr discn called i rn Ib'^' i*tbp eni'r-- 
i-r b^can*'' lhi« pa-* of a fuMsir'xi 11-7^ is creoTedfa” ca-rvjnco'"tt‘’a“afr-'-’i’<'b>“ 
-nn-pd ovt- ib'*ccn*mlknob Tt is also called •'li*' tb’t istbes-aland - ’’rl f’-eli'll'" 

be^pitfrona ba-xn is plWc-eda Vaci nnx^nrp eft’sy 
'-r-x dc-c r.sb-» and tna-fcirc-nn* laico '~bfs eoafinc Trbicb 'S called i-rrf'i c- lb** 
enr-- c- -"'v bides tb" abappoftb* t^'-''o?-d e'en" b-jc It *b’in5 a ‘Tn'-c.‘b b'a-)" 
‘ rb'ly *-u-'-a‘od pane rot •c*'libpa d— k b"‘e'nn* ebon* qn-r’e-sofamr-bh rb 

n — - tfra-n*'- -PC qca-^p-a ofanncLat tbet-EC'o ba^fainrbac:-c"rte pc 
—ni bi'cn* da* andt'»’icb‘’y Lo' ot* '“he siirplp** I --r cos's (-c'S r-d I's t-ma' 
ip., (,) —f, ^ j,.. -Jibes and marbinr rmt iniec tb” r.ebaddp-n — d 

-'*1 1 Ir— r^-7.1 g cTn diaanand* -a'aJrc the ''alee c f 'b" f "2 s-— '■'tr"- *c 
'T ' 
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frc'liK*'’ ’.cci cot'f.n v. n.’ ‘*clnOi, )i.‘. brow v ilh cowdung cnAPTER 3 

.'‘•hc'-. .'.nd b^riiv '.hr '.>.0/ h.p Ur bnlhc . the imngcs in n brass people nnd cuHarc 
or cr.ij ' r MUe' 35 1 th' in wi'li .t nircc of cloth, .and sols them livcatat- 
nil thf ir 3'>ror''r in *<hr •^lir.nr Hr m.irhs the images with iHiponnnd 

riAvjr’it s h< 1 .N *lov ' r on them, throv s coloured "'’’■opr 
ijcr or. iht.r hr. d' burn’ fr.iril.inccnsc before them. 
v.s\< , d! l.T.n]) fid v ith clarified butter about them, 

and OmC: ’.min ^ugai, mill., r, n.ol.T'es lie rccitci; difTcrcni 
tc'lr dur.ng the different j^.arts of the vorship The hnqa vor- 
Ui.p ' rinoju.Ld do r to the 'brine of the house gods The 
oi'-hinprr Inthc^ nut.s on a '■acred cloth, marks his brow' with 
ro.’ounr r< he'- anu produci ■■ a cane basket From the cane 
b id.cl he t>kr. a \ kite blnnld v Inch u w rapjicd round 
a number of '■n.aM .'or hip pop, n niimbci of large .'>nd small 
bead strings and a bag of cowdung ashes He sits 
on the 'white blnnhrt marks his brow and generally smears 
his whole b'^dN v ith ashe^. •'nd m the small pots v'hich are 
shap<'d to hold' the ciffticnt articles of vorship outs Poweis, 
red rich, and other articles He puts the n/dnllw bead strings 
round his neck, wr^ls, car*, .md arms, and small string round 
the hnaa He worships the hnqa m the same way as he wor- 
'•hips his house gods After worship ho folds the pots, the bead 
■strings, and the ash-bag jn the white blanket, puts them m the 
cane basket, and places the cane basket m the niche E'^ccpl 
that she sajs no texts n woman m worshipping her hnqa gocb 
through all the details given above Most Kolhapur Lingaj'alas, 
if they happen to pass by Rama’s, Vithoba’s, Maruti’s or a bound- 
.irj' god's, or Laksml's or a village goddess’ temple, bow' to the 
deity They fast on iwaratTa in Magh On ^ruvan Mondays 
they take only one evening meal Most of them go on pilgri- 
mage to Kcdarhng on Jotiba’s hill jn Vadi-Ratnagin about nine 
miles north-v cst of Kolhapur, to Nidsushi near Sankoshw’ara in 
Belgaum, to the math or monastcrj' of Siddhgiri in Kadappa 
about si\ miles south of Kolhapur, and to Yedur in Chikodl in 
Belgaum A few' go to Gokai-n in North Kanara and Ulv! 
twenty-five miles south of Supa in North Kanara 

In theory the Lingayata has no good 01 bad days In practice 
Kolhapur Lmgayatas have a belief in good and bad luck and 
often consult jangama astrologers to find a lucky day to perform 
a ceremony They fast on eclipses and bathe before and after 
the eclipse Jangamas and a few pious laymen may not believe 
in ghosts and witchcraft but women and ordinary people have 
a faith m witchcraft Some Lmgayatas profess to cure diseased 
part and by tying on the person of the sick a Yantra (magical 
design) draw'n on paper 'vith the name of the god Dattatreya 
and some other letters on it 

Any suitable room m the house is used as a lying-m-room Birth 
When a woman is in labour a midwife is sent for If the labour 
IS long and trying, jangamas are called to say texts After birth 
the room m purified by spnnkling water in which 
(0 CP ) r, o Vf 708—12 
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CHAPTER 3 a Jangama's foot has been washed The birth-time is 

People anTcultuie. ^ Jangama astrologer is asked to prepare 

li^owats " horoscope and is paid according to the means of the 

Birtii family If a birth takes place at an unlucky t'me, the 

evil stars are honoured with offerings On the fifth day 

after the birth of a child a Jangama comes, recites verses, 

takes a Itnga, winds it in a piece of silk cloth, and ties it round 
the child’s neck or its upper right arm The linga is soon after 
taken og and tied to the child’s cradle In the evenmg women 
neighbours come and perform rites in honour of Mother Sixth 
of Sati to keep og evil spints Sati is represented by a sick- 
le ivith a bodice-cloth wound round it Near the goddess are 
laid a cocoanut, a piece of blank paper, a pen, and an inkstand 
to write the destiny of the child The paper, pen and mk are 
kept there during the night On the twelfth day the child is 
laid m the cradle and named The name is generally chosen by 
the parents or by some elder of the family and is given by 
women neighbours who come to witness the ceremony 
Women fill the mother’s lap with wheat, betelnuts, a cocoanut, 
dry dates and khana (bodice cloth) and are given betel and 
turmenc and vermilion paste to rub on their cheeks and mark 
their brows 

•\itnn Among priestly Lingayatas when a boy is between seven and 

nine years old the aitau (initiation) is performed A Jangama 
astrologer is asked to choose a lucky day The guru, comes 
early in the morning of the day fixed, a square is made with 
a waterpot in the centre and one in each comer, each standing 
on a small heap of rice White thread is passed round the 
necks of the pots The boy’s head is shaved and he is bathed 
and seated on a small wooden stool m front of the pot square 
The guru recites several texts, whispers into the boy’s ear, 
makes him recite a short hymn During the ceremony the pip^ 
and drum are played and at the close a feast is given and alms 
are distributed Aftei his initiation the boy is a priest and 
may not eat food without bathing and performing regular 
hnga worship Diksa, whijch means purification, may be 
undergone by any class of Lmgayatas except Jangamas 
A diksa raises a Pancam to be a Lokvant, a Lokvant to be 
a 6ilavant and a Silavant to be a Jangama By performing 
diksa girls of the Pancam, Lokavant, and ^ilavant classes 
may marry into the classes above them Many Lmgayata men 
and women perform dxksa before marriage or at any time 
before death to cleanse themselves from sin As in aitan so 
in diksa the day is fi' ed by a Jangama astrologer and except 
that dtk’^a texts and different from oitdn texts, the cercmon 3 
differs little from aitan Five metal 3 ars are set on the ground, 
four of them, one at each comer of a square and the fifth in 
the centre, each on a small heap of nee A white thread is 
V ound round the necks of the pots and betel leaves and vermi- 
lion are set m their mouths The man or the woman on whose 
account the ceremony is performed is bathed and made to sit on 
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n woollen carpet in front of the pot square The Jangnma CHAPTERS 
recite': \crscs and all prc'-cnt throvr grams of nee nar cd ^vlth „ , — 
\crnnlion o\cr the per-^on licad The ccicmony endb v’.th li'oayat*; 

a fca":! and the distribution of alms Mnmngo 

Ccrcmonicf 

Liiifayatas ha\c adult inamagcs at picsent, though in the 
past gills wore marroci before tho> came of age Usuall^r the 
offer of maiiiage comes from the boj’s father, but in ease the 
girl’s oarents asnire foi aa educated son-in-law, the subject 
ma\ be broached b\ the bride’s part\ Educated and advanced 
families allow their children some freedom m the choice of 
the mate and obtain their consent before finalising the pioposal 
Before starting nnv negotiations mattcis regarding endogamous 
and exogamoiis restrictions aio carefully investigated and 
obser\’cd In the past marnage among Lmgayatas w'as not 
\cr\- c\ponsi\c as no do.\ry was required to bo paid either to 
the girl 01 to the bo> Howo\or, m recent years the system 
has began to make its appearance 

The marriage da> is fi' cd by a Jangama astrologer and 
marriage booths arc raised in front of the boy’s and girl’s 
houses The first pole of the booth is driven m at a lucky 
moment A marriage ceremony according to orthodox customs 
generally lasts for four days On the first day comes the 
videghalnc (bctcl-ser\'ing) in token of the fact that the 
marriage scttlomoni is made and is binding The bride is 
decked with oinamcnls and m the presence of JSngamas and 
other respectable members of the caste is given p’eces of 
sugarcandy On the second day come the Ganapati worship, the 
turmeric-rubbing, and the ougid (bedellium gum) ceremonies 
in honour of 'VTrbhadra In the gaigwl ceremony, which either 
the bride or bridegroom and their mothers must attend, tw’o 
w'hite-w'ashcd earthen jars, in form and size like those in v hich 
w'omen fetch w^ater, aic cut m two a little below the middle 
w'here they arc wudest The upper halves are turned upside 
dowm standing on their mouths and into the upper half the 
low'er half is dropped so that the open side is upward The 
w'lde-mouthed vessels thus prepared are filled with ashes Ihe 
ashes in the middle of each pot are damped and a stick about 
six inches long is fixed and wrapped lound with a piece W 
cloth like a small torch The twm torches are lighted and the 
red powders guqul and kunku, gandh (sandal-paste) and flower 
wreaths are thrown over them Two Jangamas (priests) or 
two kinsmen, dancing as they go, carry the pots either in their 
hands or on their heads in procession, with pipes and drums, 
to a river or w'cll outside the village When the pots are 
placed on the ground near the river or well, the head of the 
family washes the feet of the svdml (monastery head) who 
goes with the procession, puts flowers on his feet, gives him 
a cocoanut and money and prostrates himself before him 
After the svdml worship, the torches are put out and the pots 
are broken Betel is served to all present and money is given 
to the Jangamas The party go home silently without music 
(acr) Lo Vf 708 — 12fr 
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The gugid ceremony was formerly performed only when a vow 
was made to Virbhadra, but m most Lingayata families it seems 
to have become a icgular pait of the mainagc ceremony On 
the third day comes the devaka (mamage guardian) ceieinony. 
All Lingayat families have the same devaka It is a winnowing 
bamboo basket containing rice, tuimeiic, betel leaves and nuts 
vond a closed caithen pot whoso lid is tied on with cotton 
tliiead The pot contains water and a few coppoi coins Some- 
times the devaka ceremony takes place a day oi two befoic 
the mamage After the guardian is in his place, the bride- 
gioom is bathed and his brow is marked with ashes Ho is 
dressed in iich clothes and a mainagc coionet of bhend (water 
hemp) IS tied on his blow An hour or two before the mainagc 
which IS gcneially in the evening, the biidcgi'oom starts m 
procession with music for the bride’s At the biidc’s, the bride 
and bridegroom sit side by side on ordinary puls (lo\v wooden 
stools) set m the centre of a square of metal pots lilce the square 
made for the puiification oi diJda The bndc is dressed m 
a simple white sadi and her brow is decked with a bhend 
(wmter-hemp) marriage coionet The hems of the garments of 
the pair arc tied together The ayyd hands rice mixed vermi- 
lion to the guests and recites versos The guests throw' the red 
lice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom as long a*^ 
the ayyd recites verses All this time music is played and 
muskets ale fiicd At the close of the recitation the lucky 
black glass bead string is tied lound the bride's neck, the 
w'cddcd couple aic taken to bow to the house-gods and tho 
knot of their garments is loosened On the fourth night the 
bridegroom goes to a matha (monastery) with his wife in 
a groat procession both riding on the back of a bullock or of 
late, on horseback. At the matha (monastery) the couple lay 
a cocoanut before the svdml (head priest) and postiatc them- 
sches bcfoic him From the nictlin the procession goes to the 
bridegroom’s liousc, whore the ceremony ends with a feast and 
the distribution of alms On the way they break cocoanuts at 
places supposed to be haunted by evil spirits and thinw to the 
•spirits pieces of cocoanut 

^Widow marriage is forbidden among 3angamas, silvanats, and 
lokavants Pancams occasionally marry widows Barbers, 
Oilmen, potters, washermen, and mnhars allow and practise 
w idow mamage The Lmguyata w’ldow may use a sddi of any 
colour, continue to v ear the bodice and may wear ornament; 
o\ccpt the nose-ring, the lucky neck-thread, and toc-nngs 
Still in ihc 01 thodo\ \ncw a widow is held unlucky and is not 
i^'tcd to marriage and other festive ceremonies 

When a Ling.'iyata is on the point of death ho is advised to 
distribute mone\ in chantv and if po'^siblc present a jangama 

V ith a cow. Hir. body is coAcred w'lth cacred ashes If ho r 

V cll-to-do the dying man performs the vibhiitivdlc (ash'’'- and 

t at .n co’t of Rr 100 or more This rite is behoved 
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to clcnn-'i tin 'in of the pcrfonnci and m {generally pciformed 
bj old tr.cn atni v omen If a p(M former Eiir\M\cs the rile he 
oi >;he I).!' to I(a\e liis oi lici lioitse and pass the rest of their 
lives m a ir.mha (monasterv*) Jangamas arc not required to 
undergo thi'- rite as they are considered holy and not to need 
nunfving Sometimes a Jangama is asked fo recite verses 
A fcv. minute: before death the dving person is laid on a white 
blanket a little hoK water is pul into the mouth After death 
the oinamcnts if there aic any, are removed fiom the body, the 
beev vvadicd m cold water m an open space near the house and 
IS clad in full dross The body is laid cross-legged slightly 
leaning again'^t a wall foi two to eight houis, or even longer 
if the dead is an old and influential person If the dead is 
a Jangama oi an old man oi woman, Jangamas arc asked to recite 
verses and the recitation is accompanied with music If the 
dead lias a v ifo, his v ife s lucky thread, glass bangles, and toe- 
rings are taken of! her bodv and laid m the canopied bier 
yviman) specially prepared for the occasion Plantain stems 
are tied to the upright poles of a chair, the leaves me fastened 
together into arches and the whole chair is decorated with 
Towel wreaths The dead bodv is seated cross-legged in the 
chair and the chair is borne by four friends or kinsmen No 
flic IS taken with the piocossion and no women go with it If 
the family is well-to-do musicians play ahead in the funeral 
procession Music is ahvajs employed when a Jangama dies 
As the bodj IS borne to the grave men m the procession cr^r out 
“Siva Siva", or “Haia Haia", and at inteivals betel leaves 
and copper coins aie thrown on the road Meanwhile the grave 
IS being dug by labourers The giave is 4\ feet long, 23 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep In the east side of the grav'e a niche 
large enough to held the dead body is cut, and the inside of the 
grave is cowdunged and purified with padodaka, that is, water in 
which a Jangama’s feel hav^e been washed On the outside of 
the grave, at each comer, is set an earthen linga with an earthen 
bull m front of each liriga The dead is lowered into the grave 
by his friends and kinsmen and laid m the niche faring west 
The linga worn by the deceased is taken out of its case, which 
IS kept by the heirs, and laid in the body’s left hand The 
pnest washes the hnga, rubs ashes, and lays bel leaves on it 
He hands bel leaves to all present and drops some on the head 
of the dead and all drop their leav'es after him If the dead is 
a svdml a note signed by his successoi asking that the doors of 
heaven may bo opened to let the dead into the presence of 6iva 
IS tied round the neck The grave is filled with salt and ashes 
till the body IS covered, and then with earth, and over the 
earth one or two slabs of stone are laid The priest stands on 
the stone and the mourners wash his feet, lay flowers and bel 
leaves on them, and give him money Money ig also given to 
beggars When there is music, it goes on till after the priest’s 
feet are worshipped The whole party go to a river or well, bathe, 
and return in wet clothes to the house of mourning where each 
of them sips a little kamnd literally grace, which is of highei 
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efficacy than pddodaka (foot-water) and over which a large 
number of texts have been repeated Jangamas are fed and 
alms are given to the poor On the first and sometimes on the 
fifth day the old clothes of the dead are given to piiests and 
poor men To the svami are given a pair of shoes, an umbrella, 
pots, and among this very well-to-do perhaps a cow On the 
third, fifth, or seventh day after death Jangamas and the near 
kinsmen of the dead are asked to dinner, and after this the 
family are considered pure and strangers may take food 
in the house No monthly or yearly ^raddhas (mmd-ntes) are 
performed in honour of the dead If the family is well-to-do, 
a tomb IS built with a masonry hnga and nandi (bull) on it and 
they are worshipped daily by some member of the family 

Lmgayatas are bound together by a strong fellow-feeling 
Social disputes are normally referred to the svami or mona- 
stery head whose decision is generally accepted An appeal 
lies to the head of the Kadappa matha (monastery) on a hill 
SIX miles south of Kolhapur, who is the head Jangama of the 
province Modem education has now begun to spread rapidly 
among Lingayats and they are taking to service and the profes- 
sions A large number are weavers, several are retail dealers 
and some are husbandmen. Except the priests no Lmgayata 
lives on alms and few are labourers 

The Backward Classes in Kolhapur District, as m the 
State in geneial, consist of three distinct groups — The 
Scheduled Castes or Harijans, the Scheduled Tribes, and the 
other (unscheduled) Backward Classes The communities 
known as criminal tribes before the repeal of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, are now included in the three-fold division Of the 
classified list of backward communities the following ones arc 
found in the district — 

Scheduled Castes — (1) Bhangi (441) , (2) Cambhar (19,089) , 
(3) Dhor (1,231) , (4) Mahar (1,01,720) , (5) Mang (16,538) , and 
(G) Mang-garudi (56) 

Scheduled Tribes — (1) Phase-paradhT (165) , (2) Konkana 

(49) 


Other Backward Classes — BagadI (181) , Bava (823) , Bcldar 
(468) , Bcrad (4,752) , Bhoi (1,180) , Burud (G31) , Dombarl 
(124), DJvarj (98), Garudi (199), Ghisadl (57), Gondhali 
(1.358) . .Tocatin (48) , JogI (24) , Joshi-Kudbudo (104) , Kaikadi 
(289) ; Koll-Mahadeo (1,564) , Koll-Suryavandi (294) , KolhatT 
(2'.3) . Knnjarbhat (200) . Kon-’i (1,450) , Lamani (100) . Nandivalc 
(34), PJthanat (650), Ramo§i (857), Sanagar (1,413). ^.ikalgar 
(48) . VadOr (4 032) ; Vaidu (62) , Valhar (339) . Vnsudeo (16) ' 

‘1' f " - -I n 1 -T ! f* j B-t KOI jinpaU’rn fi-iuc- from rc.eru!! rrrofji for rati, cf 
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The population oI the backward classes m the district in 1951 CHAPTER 3 
was 1,61,436, \\hich was 13 15 per cent of the total population peopieT;;^ Culture 
It was distributed among the three divisions as under — backvabd 

(1) Scheduled Castes — 1,39,075, (2) Scheduled Tribes — 214, Classfs 

and (3) Other Backw’ard Classes — 22,147 

Scheduled Castes According to the varna system Hindus 
consider themselves divided into four divisions called vamas, 

VIZ, (1) Bralivianas, (2) Vaisyas, (3) Ksairiyas, and {4) Sudras 
The Scheduled Castes belong to the fourth order and they 
were considered ‘untouchables’ by caste Hindus By article I*? 
of the constitution uf India ‘ untouchability is abolished and its 
practice in any form is forbidden 

Scheduled Tribes These are the aboriginal tribes living 
in hills and forests Such tribes are very few m Kolhapur 
Distnct Other Backward Classes — These include Hindu 
castes which arc backw'ard educationally, socially and 
economically 

Each of these backward communities has its peculiar manners 
and customs, but it will be difficult to give here details of them 
all Details of only such communities as have either a consi- 
derable population or some distinctive characteristics aie 
given below 

Of the Scheduled Castes Bhangis work mainly as scavengers Scheduled Castes 
m Municipalities Traditionally Cambhars are leather workers 
Dhors are tanners , Mahars are village servants domg 
all types of low manual w^ork , Ivlang-garudis was once a cnminal 
nomadic tribe, and Mangs who include a number of sub- 
divisions work as cattle-dealers, cobblers, rope-makers, 
musicians and snake-charmers 

Bhangis or nightsoil men are returned as numbenng 441 in Bhangm 
Kolhapur district and are found in towms and cities where they 
work as scavengers in municipalities They have two endoga- 
mous divisions among them as (1) Muslim Bhangis, and 
(2) Kathevadi Hindu Bhangis who are called ‘ Halalkhors ’ 

In 1947’ in Kolhapur city there were about 75 families of the 
community with a population of about 300 About 40 families 
belonged to the Malkane Panth and were natives of the 
Kolhapur territory The rest were called Pardeshis, w'ho 
belonged to the Lalvili division and were recent (1905) migrants 
from Gujarat brought from Bombay to break a local strike 
Bhangis speak an incorrect Hindustani at home and Hmdustani 
and ^rathl outside They live in houses which are very 
simple, mamly tm sheds, built away from other caste Hindu 
localities In Kolhapur city they live in Municipal chawls built 


’ Social Survey of Kolhapur City Vol HI, p 216 N V Sovam 
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ljrahm,.n n.m.c xhv hid n dnj foi mnrnages and conduct the 
c(R’non\ T!u\ innU piljinimf^ics to Smc^napui m Sataia, to 
Y.)l!ajr.m‘^i in Hdratim and toJotiba’s hill m Vudi-Ratnagin 
niiK jrih n(’r;!i-v< ; of Kolhapur They have a religious 
tocher 'n li(\n li.c'. jiay a jcnrly money tribute but horn 
■l’.e\ ev'i i.in a 1. t<' elilo 'ocial diiputC'. v Inch arc rcfcrrcci to 
Ponc^unt (council of cldcrh castemen) In Kolhapur city 
the in tjio connnuniU v as found engaged m the 

:i..(i’of>nal occuii.ilion of mahing Icnihci goods Tnc heads of 
3''-C0 fainilic O'. « ic uorl'ing ns clerks or teachers in Govem- 
mcni ofhee and schools, some uerc in the local police force 
and ‘-omc li.id been recruited in the army during World War II 
Tni V Loll convnun:t\ icted .t. a Panenyat (caste council), 
enforced cn''’.c cu^tonis and rules and punished oflenders 
finer, I ' communication etc The community was generally 
\tr\ poor, educationally backward and literacy was verj’’ low 


’ifalinr-' arc returned as numbering 1,01,720 and arc found in 
consideiablc numbers all ovoi the disliict The community has 
no mcmor\ of any former settlement In the older generation 
the names in common use among men are Kondunak, Limbnak, 
klasnak. Ramnak, .md among women Bhimi, J]i, Ram, Taini, 
and Yeili Like South Konkan Mahars the men take nak, 
apparently a coiruption of nailc (leader), after their names 
There is documentary evidence to say that in the Mara^ha 
regime Mahui-s took part in battles and showed good fighting 
qualities 

Of the many divisions into which Mahars say they are 
divided, thirteen arc represented in Kolhapui The_y aie 
Andvan (virgin*bom) Belcs (bioom, basket and mat makers) 
Jhades (sweepeis), GhadsTs (musicians) Ghatkamblls, Gondvans, 
(beggars), Hcd^is, Kabules, Kudvans, Ladvans, Pans (flute- 
players), Sonkamblis and Saladis These divisions once neither 
mterdincd noi intcimarned but the lestiictions are now relaxed, 
though to some extent, they may be observed legarding 
marriage Within these divisions the community had two 
endogamous divisions, namely Bhat and Dhegu-megu The 
Bhat used to pieside ovei mariiage, funeral and other social 
ceremonies and also served as messengers carrying news of 
social incidents to relatives The ancestois of the Dhegu-megus 
were said to have bi ought inegh (ram) by piayer and they 
were gurus (teachers) of the community Both these divi- 
sions now identify themselves with the community and inter- 
marry There arc also a numbei of exogamous divisions known 
as Kuls (surnames) in the community, some of which are 
Abbute, Ambedkar, Gayakwad, Ingle, Jadhav, Kamble, Pawar, 
Vaghmare etc A caste organisation presided over by a pafica 
called mehatar once closely bound together the members of 
each endogamous division Breaches against caste rules were 
punished by putting the offender out of caste A mvib twig 
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was thrown on the offender’s house and all weie enjoined to 
keep aloof fiom the offendci's family on pain of losing caste 
These caste organisations have now become loose Mahars 
weie once held to be impuic by caste Hindus. The village 
barber would not shave them nor weie they allowed to <iraw 
watei from the village well Such inhibitions which the 
community once had to suffer along with other ‘untouchables’ 
have now been iegallj’- lemoved by specific provisions m the 
Constitution of India 

Except those living in the villages bordering on Kannada 
country who speak Kannada, most Mahars speak an incorrect and 
oddly pionounced Maia^hl When a Mahar meets a man of his 
own caste he greets him with “ namastu " (a bow to you) ; to 
others he says, “ johdr ” They are generally dark with 
irregular features and flat noses They live m the outskirts of 
towns and villages in special quarters known as mahdrwa4d, 
geneially m untidy and ill-cared for houses of sun-buint brick 
or stone and mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs Mahais 
once considered it wiong to live in a house for which rent has 
to be paid In villages the men dicss in a loincloth oi waist 
cloth, a blanket as a shoulder-cloth, a coat oi smock and 
a Maratha turban The women plait their han m a braid 
which hangs down the back and weai the full Maratha sari 
(robe) without passing the skiit back between the feet and 
a coH (bodicel with short sleeves and a back Mahars 
consider themselves as Brahmanic Hindus They cannot tell 
whether they are Bhagvats or Smarts Some Mahars have 
Brahman Gurus , some have also gxmis (teachers) of their own 
caste Some who aie followers of Cokhamela {varkans) 
wear necklaces of tuhi beads and make periodical pilgrimages 
to Alandi and Pandharpur They worship all gods and 
goddesses, their favourite deities being Bahiroba, Khandobli, 
Mhasoba and Vithoba Their peculiar deities are Marl — the 
cholera goddess, Pandhai — the village site goddess, and Thai — 
the settlement place spiiit They also worship Iheir ancestors’ 
brass images as house gods, and they have geneinllv faith in 
soothsaying, soicory and witchcraft Some Mahars have recently 
adopted Buddhism as then* religion 

Like all Hindu communities in the region, Mahars worship 
Satvai Goddess on the fifth day after birth A few spots of 
sandal and turmeric paste aic daubed on the vail near the 
molhci's col and are offeicd worship The woman is held 
impure for eight dajs after child birth and the naming cere- 
mony is held on the ninth da> When the child grows old, its 
first hair are cliupcd by the maternal uncle 

Mamaee within the same kul and w’lth mother’s sister's 
daughter or S'stcr’s daughter IS not allowed The cuSvOm of 
giving do.\r\ to the bride is current m the community, but 
'’ov -a-da%t. the parents of the girl offer dov ry to an educcwcd 
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or well-placed boy On the day before the marriage day the 
boy IS rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed, and his kms- 
people and friends take the rest of the paste to the girl’s house, 
rub the girl with the paste, and present her with a sddi and 
a few ornaments On that day a sapling of mango or saplmgs 
of Saundad, Apta, Umbar and Kalamb or Jambhul as per family 
custom are brought by the elder sister and her husband and 
then tied with wheat bread and an axe to the muhurta medha 
The marriage ceremony takes place generally at the bride’s 
place and the bridegroom goes there m a procession At the 
time of marriage, the bride and the bridegroom stand m 
bamboo baskets filled with grains and with a gnnding stone in 
it, or on pats (low wooden stools) with a curtam of cloth held 
between them Formerly a person of the bhat sub-division of 
the community used to preside over the ceremony Now-a- 
days he is often replaced by an elder or an educated person 
He chants hymns, throws nee grams over the couple and 
removes the curtain The assembled also shower rice giams 
over the couple and the bnde and the bridegroom then garland 
each other and they are wedded Divorce as well as widow 
marnage is allowed However, a widow is not permuted to 
marry a member of the deceased husband’s family 


Mahars bury their dead and mourn for three days On the 
third day the chief mourner shampoos the bearers’ shoulders 
and gives from food before any one of the family eats, and 
while the bearers are eating every one leaves the house 

The hereditary occupation of the community is village service 
and skinning dead animals They act as guides and messengers 
to public officers travellmg on duty, call landholders to pay the 
land assessment at the village office, watch boundanes and the 
village office, repair the cdvdi (village office) and Gdnvkusu 
(village gate) and sweep the village roads To carry cowdung 
cakes to the burning ground and to dig graves is a Dart of their 
duty to the villagers Most of them enjoy a small Government 
payment, partly in cash and partly in land. The chief source 
of their mcome is the halute (yearly gram allowance) ‘ 


^ The chief dnea for Mahars’ services to the villagers allowed hy the Mnslun and 
Maxatha Gkivemment were , Siladem or a part of a standing sugarcane crop , village or 
town gate offering , Eoh food offerings on the full moon of Phalgun , htndur gram 
gifts on the full moon of Ashadh hides of dead cattle , hat shekno (hand warning) , 
a money gift for watchmg the fire made for boilmg sugarcane ]mce ghar-takhi (home- 
money), money paid for diggmg graves, gram lying on and about the thr shlng floor 
when the floor is used for the first time, gram at the bottom of a pev (gram pit ,tne nee 
strewn on the two low stools which are set for the bnde and bndegroom , a yearly 
pair of sandiJs for watchmg the villagf or town gate , rukha (mamage gift,, mclndmg two 
coppers in cash, a piece of cocoa kernel and a handful of nee , oh palt (lap tax) that is 
handfuls of gram put mto the laps of Mahar women at the first treading of the gram , 
money thrown into her platter when a Mahar woman comes to wave a Tamp roimd the 
head of the bride’s or bridegroom’s mother , madhe-pade (carcass tax) , JdanguJt, that is 
gift for wmdmg a strmg round the village on the no moon of Ashadh and of Karitha 
ran-sodvan (forest-leaving) that is gram ears given to Mahars on the first cutting and 
staolong pendha (straw) , and login tahha or (marriage rupee) that is 4 aa given 
to the village Mahar when the booth is raised. 
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For their private services they are paid in cash or, what they 
like better, m cooked food Of recent years complaints have 
arisen in villages near large centres of industry that mahars 
have been so depleted m numbers by migration to cities as to 
leave an madequate s^taff for village requirements As unskilled 
labourers they are employed in large numbers In \nllages 
some are husbandmen and a few are bricklayers Now-a-days 
with pieces of waste land assigned to them in villages they 
have proved good agricultunsts The community is making 
good progress m education and many have found emplojnnent 
m various branches of Government service 

The Other Backward Classes consist of several commimitics 
each bearing a caste-name suggestive of the occupation once 
hereditanly followed Where the hereditary occupation has 
ceased to be lucrative, strict adherance to it has naturally 
dwindled, but caste name has remained in tact Of these commu- 
nities some are mainly craftsmen, e g beldars who work in stone 
and earth, hew stone and dig wells , sangars who weave and sell 
coarse blankets, their women doing as much work as the men , 
patharvats arc stone dressers, and buruds who make bamboo 
baskets, winnowing fans, mats and cages Communities such 
as berads (huntsmen) bhois (fishers), kolis (ferrymen), ghisadis 
(tinkers) and ramosis have now mostly turned into labourers 
A number of small communities such as bavas, davans, dambans, 
garudis, gondhalis, jogtins, jogis, josis, kolhatis, nandivales , 
vaidus, valhars and vasudevs more or less live a life of mendi- 
cancy and can be classed as beggars Communities such as 
kaikadis, kan 3 arbhats, korvis, lamans and vadars which shift 
from place to place to earn a living are '* unsettled tnbes ”, 
though a few families from each have now settled in villages 
and have taken to agriculture and allied pursuits 

Berads, numbenng 4,752, are found all over the district and 
chiefly in Gadhinglaj taluka Enthoven writing about this 
community says, “ the term Bed (pi Bedaru) seems to mean 
hunters, from bete, hunting The Marathas know the tnbe as 
Berads and Musalmans as Bedars " They are a settled class 
and live in regular houses They seem to have come to Kolha- 
pur from Belgaum under a naik (chief) called Gudadapa and 
settled at the village of Kuldini Gudadapa gathered a large 
band of Beiads and committed gang robberies in the surround- 
ing distncts The hard-heartcdness of berads became prover- 
bial as the\ moved about the country committing highway 
lobbcrics They were then for several years steadily hunted 
dov n by Government and forced to change plundering for 
tillage 

In origin the Berads are an aboriginal tribe of the Kannada 
dtsTcts and q grev’ up by additions from many other castes, 
r" Kvrub Kcghaligars Vald:als etc . sunenor to the original 
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Lik> nllui Hindus of tlie repion, Beiads woiship goddess 
.S.i(v.)i on the fifth tl.i; .iflcr the birth of a child On that daj. 
1 itiit i live in. ill stone or five Mnnll heaps of jowai giains aic 

V orshipjied in the n..nic of the goddess, nnd the stone undci 

V Inch the .iftrr Inith "sis huned received similar attention 


To] iht jniipo'L of in.nii.ige Dciads obscive the evogamous 
subdivisions called bytldaq^, maiiingc in the same hyadag 
being piohibiled TJie custom of accepting dowry by the 
bnde is euirent On a day previous to the marriage day, the 
persons of the bnde and biidcgioom arc besmeared with turme- 
ric powdci at their places During marriage iitos, the couple 
stands opposite each othoi on prTts (low wooden stools), with 
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r.nd c\cn today mo-^l of the Vnejnrs stjck to them Some have CHAPTER 3 
evoked into pctt> contiactor-; who undertake earth or stone people and Cultoro 
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'' Cl*AB31 S 

Olhnr Hackwnrd 

Formorlj the diM'^iorm of Vadars used to dine together but 
did not intcr-marrv , but now they have ceased to be mdepen- 
dcni sub-castes ns they talte food '\ith one another and inter- 
marr\ At present theic is no pancaiiat (caste council) or 


caste elder among them, but 50 yeaig back there used to be 
a caste cldci knoun as thekednr, who settled disputes, arranged 


and permitted marriages and whose authority was unchallenged 
Ho had also the author.ty to fine people m the community for 
misbeha\iour etc Some of the traditional customs among the 
community still persist , for instance, their women do not wear 
the bodice and girls who could wear glass bangles on both hands 
before marriage wear glass bangles on the left hand and a kada 
(brass bangle) on the right hand when married However, 
Kalkutagis in Kolhapui city seem to have now' abandoned the 
customs without being socially ostracised 


On the fifth day after the birth of a child as Vadars feast 
married women and name the child on the night of the eleventh 
They do not consult astrologers for lucky days or for a name 
The mother is considered impure for thirty days after child birth 
Their favourite gods aie Maruti and Vyankoba, they keep 
the usual fasts and festivals Their marriages generally occupy 
two particular days, viz Sunday and Monday On Sunday the 
turmeric ceremony takes place On Monday morning an iron 
post Is fixed in the ground and the bride and the 
bridegroom are made to stand near it Rice and holy water 
given by the quni (teacher) are thrown over the boy and girl 
but no texts are recited A dinner party on that day ends the 
ceremony Divorce as well as w'ldow marriages are allowed 
However, a wndow is not permitted to marry a member of the 
deceased husband’s family The dead are either cremated or 
buried The community is hardworking, industrious and 
prepared to go wherever it can get woik 

The communities classed as beggais display peculiarities of 
piofessional skill which by themselves are very interesting Kolhaitt 
Some of them enjoying showmanship with begging, eg 
Dombdris or Kolhdti form a nomadic community of acrobats On 
Gujarat side a division of the community is known as Gopals 
Dombarls earn a living as tumblers, rope-dancers, and beggars 
Boys and girls are trained to tumble at the age of five and are 
good tumblers at the age of eleven with appliances such as 
a drum, a flute, a leather stiap, ropes and poles fifteen to 
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twenty feet long They wander from place to place giving 
performances ot athletic games and feats Dombiirl \\omen 
are olso known as cxpcit tattoocm 

As Kolhalis the hereditary occupation of the community is to 
prepare combs and other articles from horns of animals and 
form a Tamasa troupe In a Tamasa pcifonnance men plav 
on muscial mstnimcnts like dholnkl, tuntunc, daph. zdni, etc 
while women dance 

Gaiudlb who aio itinerant jugglcis and snake-charmers live 
by peifoimmg with snakes and by bogging They aie found all 
o\ci the district but are said to ha\c come from Saurashtra 

Vaidus who appeal to have come into the distract from the 
Kaiaiatak, aic a nomadic community of diug-haw'kcrs Thou 
home tongue is Tclugu, but with others they speak a corrupt 
Marathi They geneially camp outside towms and villages m 
cloth or mat tents wdiich they caii-y on donkeys When they 
go duig-haw king, they sling across their shoulder a bamboo 
pole hung with one oi two bags containing healing roots, herbs, 
hides and po.sons They arc ready to heal wuth their medicines 
any disease fiom a cold to a fever The women of the com- 
munity beg and sell herbs, needles and glass bends No Vnidu 
IS allowed to work as labourer, if one is found working for 
hire he is excommunicated 

Some communities of beggars profess begging on religious 
mound BauagTs (ascetics) who admit all Hindus, except w'hat 
wcic formoily knowm as the depressed cln'^scs, within their fold 
are a class of religious bcggnis and wander all over the countty 
sometimes m bands and sometimes singly They dress m ochre- 
coloured clothes, smeai Ihcir bodies with ashes and grow then 
hoir long, wcaimg it cither dishevelled or coiled round the head 
A few of them refrain from cutting their hau and nails nnd 
undergo bodily touturcs They call thcmscKcs devotees of 
Visnu nnd \isit many of the famous Visnu sinmes Then 
Qiiriis (teachers) who are also Bairagis have mn\hs (monas- 
ter. esl m difTcrcni holy places in India The nuru is succeeded 
b\ his fa\ouutc disciple When a man wishes to become 
a Bairagl he appi caches a distinguished Bninlgi and tells him 
abavil his V ish to become liis ccl« (disciple) On a fixed day 
*he no' ICC is stripped of bis clothes and is gwen a loin cloth 
tn M ear and a honin (burnt-offcringl k made The novice then 
t.i’vC- a \ov' of po\ erly cchbaca and pilgrimage to all hol\ 
ol ICC.' 'n India 

S ’•'I’a'- t> Bmagis there exists .i cemmunity of icligious 
h r u ’ r sa n a i found o’Miei v andermg o. srtUed 

nt] n'-,.’- th*’ dist.act Th-w are tinided into five cl.a .'"'s- Br \ 
O' P and Sara i r’ , ’’ho o' ccn‘ Bhertw and 
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goddess Yelldmmd. the boys so dedicated being kno\\'n as Jogtis 
They make their livmg by begging m the name of the goddess 
Nandivalas take their name from Isfandi a trained bull dressed 
in smart clothes with fringes of jinglmg bells and bell necklaces 
They beg from house to house leading the !Nandi and makmg 
him nod at the signal of a peculiar note they sound on the drum 
by percussion i\ith a bent stick. Vasudevs are professional 
beggars who for beggmg purpose rise early m the monung, put 
on a tall hat adorned uuth peacock feathers and a brass top, 
and a full skirted coat Eqmpped with tals (two metal cups), 
ciplyds (two wodden pmcers) brass bells jmghng rings and 
a wooden whistle, they move about the streets beggmg from 
door to door, smgmg to the accompaniment of the tdls and 
ciplyds. Sometimes, vrhen they are three or four, they dance 
m circle 

There are two commodities, viz (1) Phanse-pardhis, and 
(2) Konkanas m Kolhapur district who are classed as 
‘Scheduled Tribes’. 

J 

Phdnse-pdradhis who derive their name from phdnse — 
noose, and pdradhis — hunters belong to a wandenng tnbe of 
game hunters They number about 165 in Kolhapur district 
They are known to have once earned the business of snanng 
and hunting wild animals and birds with the help of nets and 
huntmg dogs As a class Phanse-paradhis are robust well- 
built and of medium statue They are rather dark in comple- 
xion. IMigratmg originally from Saurashtra they speak 
Gujarati but also know Kannad iMarathi and Hindustani. They 
profess Hmduism worship Hmdu gods and goddesses, the 
goddess Tulajabhav^i receiving special reverence They 
are superstitious and have a strong faith m sorcery and 
vutchcraft 


The community is spread over m different camps each 
camp consistmg of several famrhes A camp has got its own 
leader called patil There are a number of exogamous divi- 
sions called kuls in the community and they bear 3ilaxathl 
surnames such as Chavan. Kale Iselkar. Powm Piathod Shete 
etc It is said these kuJs had names of Gujarati ongm such as 
Khetha Khidiya Z'^Iandhiya Narakhatia, Painpalajiya Saimdia 
etc The ku\s found in Kolhapur are mainly Cnavan Kale and 
Powlr, each assigned with a hereditary social function. The 
chief leader or path comes from the Khle kul the sarpanch 
belongs to Chavan kul and a Pawar presides over all religious 
affairs. 


Marriages between members of the same dan (surname) or 
of allied clan are prohibited. Polygamy which v as once 
allowed and practised is nov* prevented by the Hindu I.Iarnage 
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Act, 1955 The olTei of maiiiagc comes from the uoy’s fathei CHAPTER 3. 

and IS accepted by the chief pel son from the bride by accept- peopie^^ Culture 

ing a Vida and a iiipee fiom the boy*s father A betrothal Bvck^vakd 

ceiemony maj take place seveial j cars in advance, the marriage Clares 

being celebrated wlien the couple comes of age A convenient 

da\ foi the mariiage is fixed by a person fiom the Pawar clan Paradhts 

(surname) who also officiates at the ceremony On the 

marriage daj the biide and bridegroom are decked woth 

chaplets of pipal leaves a tassel of thread hanging over each 

temple The skirts of the bride’s and bridegroom’s lobes are 

knotted together seven times, the priest and the guests thiow^ 

red rice over the pair's heads, and the marriage is complete 


Divoice as well as wndow* marriage are allow'ed A Avidow^ 
can marn,' her deceased husband’s younger brother Any 
other person who is desirous of mariynng the wodow has to 
give Rs 100 to Rs 300 to her parents or guardians Widow 
marriage is performed at night at the w’ldow’s place and the 
only ceremony follow'ed is the exchange of a dish of shevayd 
(spaghetti) by the couple 

The community cremates the dead and observes funeral and 
post-funexal rites similar to those of other backw^ard communi- 
ties in the region 

Phanse-paradhTs, as they generally live away from village 
sites, cannot avail of school facilities available to other villagers 
and have therefore remained backward m education Efforts 
are being made to start one Ashram school for their children 
and they are being persuaded to settle at Ujalanvadi A co- 
operative farming society has been organised for the benefit of 
Phanse-paradhis and Kanjarbhats and a land measuring about 
325 acres has been given to them for cultivation A co-operative 
housing society has been organised and a land of 20 acres 
granted to them for their housing accommodation Further, 
a co-opeiative labour society has been formed and registeied foi 
them and Government has granted a loan of Rs 5,000 for the 
w'orkmg of the society Because of these measures the com- 
munity appears to have changed a gieat deal They are now 
engaged m the agriculture and other suitable pursuits wuth the 
result that their former anti-social tendency seems to oe on 
the wane 


Korikanas with a negligible population of about 49 m the Konkanns 
district are mainly found m Radhanagarl taluka and Gagan- 
bavda mahal They live on agriculture and agricultural labour 
and by sale of wood brought fiom the forests Thej’’ 
also rear cattle and sheep Their customs are similar to those 
of other backward Hindu communities m the district, 

(o 0 p ) L Q Yf 765—130 
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l\luvsi,uu^. vccoKRiNo, '10 Tun 1951 ci'NSDs:, alc leliunod ns 
nuinbmin!’ 5 il.,'i 5(5 (,)?i 29 . 2125 , /. 27 , 191 ) in tlio dustnci of 
Kolhapm oi' I 59 por oonl of Iho population. In 1581 tho poi'- 
contaiio was 1 12 Theiv liacl-wnse distiibulion over tho 
distiK’t IS as fallows , — 

Urban tract, o 0,()52 {in 15 , 908 ; /, 11 . 751 ) — Kanui, Kagnl, 
8,171 (in 1 , 755 ; t 1 , 709 ). llatkanangnlc and Shnol. 15,159 
(III 8.101 ; I. 7 .'’( 58 ) . Gadhinglaj. Ajia and Bhudaignd, 5,041 
( 1)1 2 , 585 . J, 2 . 1 . 55 ) , Bavada, Radhanagnii, Shnhuw'adi and 
Panhala, 5.971 (iii 3 , 157 . /. 2 , 821 ) 

Uihaii ridct 25 ,(i 91 (m. 18 . 817 . / 12 , , 177 ) — Kolhapm city. 
12,282 ( 11 ) 5 , 888 , f , 5 . 899 ). Ilatkanangale. Shnhnwadi and 
Panhala, 9.808 (in 5 . 117 . t 1591 ). Gadhinglaj, Ka.nal and Ajin. 
. 8,851 (111 1 . 857 , f 1 , 787 ). 

Tho niaimily ol Muslnns in the distxict, p\obably ovoi 90 pov 
oonl, can bo classiliod undoi ilio tlnoo family namo.s Saiyads. 
Pa(hans and Shaikhs Thoio aio voi.\ fow’ families of Mughnls. 
An> Muslim who is noithov a Sai\ad. noi a Paflum noi 
a Mughal, can call Juin.solf a Shaikh and conscquontlv Shaikhs 
aio in piopondorant majout\ Apart fiom those olasscs or 
faimhos, ,1 small poioontago of Muslims aio called b> their 
tiaditional occupational names hko Atais, kUui\ai's, Nfilband 
ote l?numeiation of those svib-diMSions among the kluslims' 
was not otloetod by censuses later than 1901 . 

It would appeal that some kluslim elasses like Bag\Tui, 
BhailgT, Bohol . 5 , FakT, ,lul,ih,l. Kalavant, Kasai oi Kha(ik, 
Mugh.il. Momin, Pafh.ni, PapNokau, PoiidaiT. SaNad, Shaikh 
and umpoeiliod — total 88..558 woio oiigmallv Hindus who on 
onibiaouig Islam took tho name Shaikh oi P.ithan fiom tho 
loligunis Ol miUtai\ loadoi undoi whom tho\ weio com oiled 
Man\ of them may have some strain of Ar.ib, Abyssinian, 
Poisi,\u. Mughal Ol impel Indian blood Some of these ,iio still 
engaged m tlion old occupations. occupNing diUoiont looalilios, 
.md each loading its own romimmity and social life, so much so 
that each can bo idontitiod as a .sop.nato social unit m tho 
kluslnn oomniunilv as a whole Tlie oduc.itod among them aic 
howoxoi ,iblo to mix fieolv with and many in the fannhos of 
tho well-to-do classes 

Paxoim that sonic men wcai tlic boaid and have tho liead 
clean shaved, the local coineit', dillei little m look fiom local 
Hindus and, except Bhouts and Momans who speak Gujai.'iti 
and Cucehi .p lioine. almost ."11 Kolhapm Muslims among ihom- 
'-elvos spo.ik Hindustani with i mixtmo of Til.u.ithi winds ,nid 
M.ii.ithi With olhoi ' The intonation and .ireont is pecuhaih 
Kollupmnn \mong tho classes of foroirn ougm. and to a less 
extent anume the mam bod\ of kUisluns aio found men with 
shaip and m.ukod foatuios fauor skins and lighter c\os , but 
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the women show fewci traces of non-local origin and in many 
cases can haidl'v be distinguished from Hindu women except 
that the^ do not maik their brow's with veimilion oi pass the 
end of the san back betw'een the feet 

The houses of Muslims do not diffei much fiom those of othei 
communities In towms the well-to-do live in tw'o storeyed 
houses with stone and cement w'alls and tiled roofs, and 
surrounded by a yard The bulk of the Muslim houses, many 
of which have a fiont or back enclosuie surrounded b-^ a stone 
w'all four or five feet high so as to piovide privacy Only 
orthodox Muslims w'hose women observe purdah live in such 
houses They are like tile loofed cottages built with rough 
stone and mud smeared wnth cow'dung The rich houses have 
gencially foui or five rooms, the fiont room being used as the 
ddlan (mens loom) wnth a few mats, carpets and cushions, the 
middle rooms are allotted as bedrooms, one of which is 
a women’s sitting room, and stoie-iooms and the last room 
forms the kitchen wnth a good store of metal vessels Village 
houses are built m much the same style as poor town houses, 
the front room being the biggest, is used as a stable for cattle 
The village houses have no wells and the w'omen fetch water 
from the village pond or river 

Town Muslims take two meals a day, breakfast about nine 
of millet or w^heat biead, pulse, mutton and vegetables and 
supper at seven or eight in the evening of boiled rice and 
mutton and pulse if well-to-do, and bread and pulse with 
cutm (pounded chillies) if poor Village Muslims and some 
nch towm Muslims have three meals a day, villagers taking 
a cold breakfast about seven before going to tjieir fields, a mid- 
day meal in the field, and a supper on reaching home in the 
evening The rich add to the usual two meals a cup of tea or 
milk with bread in the morning immediately after rising The 
staple food of villageis is millet biead, pulse and vegetables 
Though all Muslims are non-vegetaiians, few can afford meat 
even occasionally A few rich villagers eat mutton daily and 
almost all manage to get mutton on Bakar Id festival Except 
a few fresh settlers such as Bohoras and Memans, who may eat 
beef, the bulk of the local Musalmans prefer mutton to beef 
and some communities wall on no occasion touch beef Buffalo 
beef IS eschewed by all, and fowls, eggs, and fish are eaten 
without any objection when they can afford them The flesh of 
only those animals which are butchered according to Islamic 
law is eaten The trading classes as a rule use coffee and tea 
every day and husbandmen drmk milk or tea with bread 
every morning Tobacco smoking, chewing and snuffing is 
common among all classes 

Except members of the four leading classes and Bohoras and 
Memans who dress in loose trouser, a waistcoat, a shirt and 
a preformed turban peculiar to the community, almost all 
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Those w ho arc not converts to Islam from original Plmdu CHAPTER 3 
communilics arc particular about circumcising their boys and Culture 

having then mariiage and death ntes conducted by their KazI jiusLiMb 
The bi<fminn (initiation) and the akika (sacnfice) ceremonies RUon 
are often neglected, owing partly to ignorance and partly to 
povertv Though as a rule they do not attend the mosque for 
daily prayers, almost all are careful to be present at the special 
ser\nces on Ramzam and Bakar Id days and are careful to give 
alms and keep fasting during the whole month of Ramzan The 
well-to-do make special offerings on the Bakar Id and pay the 
/can his dues Their tiaditional religious officers are the /cdzT 
(judge) who now acts chiefly as the marriage registrar, the 
khduh (preachei) the muUd or mauldnd (priest), and the 
miLjdvar (beedle), but these offices have now almost disappeared 
and the mosque ser\'ices are led by any learned layman or 
mauldvr (law-doctor) The hdngl (crier) keeps the mosque 
clean, shouts the prayer-call five times a day and calls guestj, to 
marriage and other ceremonies Except Bohoras all Muslims 
believe in pirs (saints) to w'hom they pray for children or for 
health and offer sacrifices and gifts Most craftsmen and 
husbandmen believe in Khandoba, Mhasoba, Maria! and Satval, 

Hindu deities, to ivhom they make gifts and offer vows and 
w'hom they worship either privately or publicly Pilgrimage 
to Macca is verj^ rare but many persons visit the fairs of local 
saints 

When a w^oman is in labour a midwife i*? sent for The mid- Birth 
wife delivers the woman, bunes the naval-cord m a comer 
w'^here the mother is afterwards bathed If the child is a boy 
the midwnfe is paid higher than if it were a girl Village 
Muslims, particularly husbandmen, worship on the fifth d^y 
the goddess Satval (Mother Sixth), who is supposed to register 
the destiny of the child on the sixth night after birth A silver 
human tooth and a small silver sickle are the objects of 
worship The tooth and the sickle are laid in a winnowing 
basket with a platter contammg the heart and head of a goat 
and boiled rice, half a dry cocoakernel, two betel leaves and 
a betelnut and a markmg-nut with a needle through it Before 
these things the mother burns .incense and bows The ceremony 
IS marked with a feast given to friends and relations In some 
families mutton is served at this feast while m othei families 
rice and split pulse sauce are served After the birth of 
a child, the members of the family are ceremonially unclean 
for forty days during which the house images of saints are not 
worshipped 


The mother is given a ceiemonial bath that day and ic dressed 
in a new sddt dnd bodice She is also made to put on new 
glass bangles Friends and relations are treated to Txaldo (nee 
and mutton cooked together) or hdnga (iice and mutton cooked 
separately). In the evening the child is dressed in a cap and 
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s frock, and its hands and feet are adorned vith silver orna- 
ments The v-omen gather near the cradle, put the chtid into 
It and sing songs as they rock the cradle. Before naming the 
child a piece of sandlewood is wrapped in a handkerchief, waved 
about the cradle, and is passed from one woman to another 
with the words Take this moon and give the sun ' . After 
repeatmg this several time they lay the piece of wood in the 
cradle by the side of the child and name the child Tne child s 
name is often chosen by the ken according to the position of its 
birth stars Sinna (circumcision) is performed any tune 
between the boys third and twelfth year, the younger age 
being always preferred The ceremony when elaborately 
performed may extend over three or four days A b-oth with 
a Tnufulrtmedh (lucky post) is raised m front of the house and 
the boy to be arcumcised is rubbed with turmeric paste for two 
days A biuapan feast is held on the second day when women 
friends and relations are asked and five unwidowed women 
obser\mg a fast are treated to a special dmner. On the third 
day the boy after a ceremonial bath dresses in a imre and 
a sultaai shera (a veil made of a network of Sowers) and goes 
m a procession on horseback to the mosque to say the prayers 
On return home after dinner in the evening the boy is seated 
on a chaareng (stool) and the barber who is called neb: 
(Prophet) or K/iahja (ruler) calles out "Din Dm”, and 
performs dextrouslv the circumcision To dull the pain 
sometimes canjc (hempseed) or some such drug is ad m i n istered 
to the boy fsext da\ the barber washes the wound turns up 
the prepuse ^foreskin) vntn a ghocr (v'ooden instrument) 
apphes oS to the wound and receives pa\-men: for his sexATces 
from the father or relations of the boy In poor families the 
ceremony is hnished in a day. Instead ci going to the mosque 
the boy's fat'ner bnngs the kcri to his house, the bar'oer 
circumcises the 'do\ in the khcT s presence and the ceremony 
ends with a feast to friends and relanons. The wound heals 
in ten to fifteen days In honour of the recovery, a grand 
dinner is given to friends and relations There :s howeier now 
a tendency to reduce all this elaborate ceremony to a cortsider- 
able extent 


Among Kolhapur Muslims oners of mamage come from 
tne boys parents. Tne bo>'s fatner firs* sees the gml and then 
the girl 5 father the boy and if both the tamers are satisfied 
they consul: the kom and me dcra over the birth stars of the 


ssrle as 


Doy and the g.rL Fmdmg the stars favoura'Dle they 
to w'nai SaT the boy's father is to pay t'ne girl s father as cowry 
for t'ne gml Tnis sum is spent 'ey the girl s father .n tne 
irr age. and t'ne cov's father may so end very lutle. Vi*hen 
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nc ccs‘s nc Sum is ca’ 


D-r'h part 

cy -''G boy'i tamer tc the g ri s father. Girls of pc-cr and 
~ tdlc ck^ss families marry enrrer than those from, men famJ.cs 
V no are cf'cn cbl.ged to marry late on accoun* of tne want of 
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n'..i'ch (Rcinjinu and ob'^ci \ ation of some Hindu 

nuirnai c 'lU piesaif in ruial aicas nnony the 

unLcuicntcn Otlu i v I'.c ciuiinj; tho last thiity ''C.us the 
Mu'^hni aro.ia'nitv l.a\c hren much vimphlicd 

The t'll -to-do fTinilict lin\r a betrothal a year oi su months 
iK'fore mniince tlic brtrnthal which takes pl.icc cn a luckj' 
ua\ foici b\ tlu I fin the bndtpioom sends to the bride 
.1 pun'iit of a itKon ’(iri and .1 bodice and oinaments such as 
"■nn ef)h- ami lofuls and in ictuin iecci\cs from the brides 
fatlier a tin ban .1 '-ihei nne .md a handkerchief 

When the m in 1 mo na\ drav s neai a bontli is built m front 
of the hou'-e ith the niulrlrlwrdh (Iuck\ post) planted in the 
eunmd at a luck\ iromonl At night the rajjnkn in which 
songs in the piaise of Allali ale sung to the mucic of diums, is 
performed b\ women of the famiK and in 1 ich families bv 
DoTjihnK (]5rofessioiial female singois and drummers) While 
the singing and music go on oiihjtdds (small stuffed wdieat 
cakes) and rnh\ms (boiled nee (loui balls made with oiilk sugar 
and losewatci ) aic heaped in the name of the Allah in tw'o 
miniatiiic psiamids one foi the bride and the othci for the 
bridegroom Aftei otTcnng rod cotton cord flowers and burnt 
incense to tho heaps they aio broken and tho cakes and balls 
are handed to women No\t day, without his know'ing it, 
a woman (with hoi husband alivo)"^ marks the bridegrooms 
clothes V ith tuimoiic paste This is called corhalad (secret 
turmeric) w'hich is followed in evening by sdvhalad (public 
turmeric) ceremony in vhich the bride and biidegioom aie 
rubbed vith tui meric paste each separately and one after the 
other This is follow'od by tho b^yapari feast at w^hich mcensje 
IS burnt in the name of Allah and the biide and bridegroom 
bow to him Fi lends and lelations make presents of clothes to 
the paients of the bride and biidegroom A feast of puldv 
(rice cooked wnth mutton) is given to all male guests 

The ceremony of tuimeuc-iubbing is followed by that of 
iel mendi (oil and henna) Tho henna paste is brought from 
the bride’s house by hei sister who sitting behind a curtain 
rubs it on tho bridegroom’s palms and gets a money present 
The henna is then applied to the palms and soles of the bride f 

About ten o’clock at night thd biidegioom’s fiiends 
and kinsmen seat him on horseback and escort him to the biides 
m a large piocession The bridegroom is dressed m a jama 
(long coat) and a inandil (turban) and over the dress a cloak 
of jasmine or other flowers covers the body from head to foot 

*Ijiko Hindus, Uio JIusliins of Kollinpiir, consider it inmispicioiis for mdoirs to 
nltcnd feslnl meetings 

■j Where Hindu customs provnil it is cusf omnry nt tins lime to tic round the nook of tho 
bride a ncckinco of glass beads and adorn her hands and fingers -vrith glass bangles and 
silver rings 
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Allah and Mohammad is the piophet of Allah’ m aloe-powder 
on the chest and forehead of the dead and puts pieces of 
camphor at all the joints of the dead body The body is then 
wrapped in shroud and placed in janaza (bier) and earned to 
the graveyard Ag the body is borne to the graveyar i, the 
funeial party, all of whom are men, accompany the dead body 
calling Kalma-i-Shahadai as they walk and lecite verses 
from the Kuran Everj'^ now'- and then on the way 
the beaieis are lelieved and at the tdgd (prayer place), 
they fall on tlicii knees and pray to the Almighty From 
this the corpse is earned to the grave and buried As the 
grave is being filled all present go round the giave and throw 
in handfuls of earth They close the grave and retinng forty 
paces fall on then knees and offer prayers to the Almighty for 
the dead These prayers are called khdtmds All then return 
to the house of the deceased person, and offer khdtmds on the 
spot w'here the dead body w'as w'ashed and return to their 
homes On the first day after the funeral the mourneis are fed 
by their relations and friends on food dressed at their ow’ii 
houses On the moining of the third day a ceremony called 
ziydrdt is held in the house of mourning The mourners go to 
the burial ground, white-w'ash the tomb and lay flow'ei's, subja 
(basil Ocymum pilosum) and sweatmeats beside it Feasts in 
memory ot the dead are held on the tenth and tw'entieth day and 
a grand feast on the fortieth day On this day a garland of 
flowers is kept hanging from the centre of the roof on a large 
platter filled with a number of savoury dishes and the mourners 
burn incense before the platter and offer prayers for the soul of 
the dead They then partake of the funeral feast, sometimes 
smoke tobacco but do not receive pan and return to their houses 
In the evemng is held the maulud (Koran reading) and the 
mauldnd is paid for all his services in respect of the funeral 
The only foim of mourning laid dow'n by Muhammadan law 
IS in the case of the death of the head of the house, the strict 
seclusion of his widow This lasts for four months and ten days 
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PART IV— ECONOmC ORGANIZATION. 

CHAPTER 4— GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY. 

This part of the Gazetteer is devoted to describe in some 
detail all the major factors which are an integral part of the 
economic life of the district Howevei, before going into 
these details it will be helpful to the readers to have a vivid 
idea of the economic developments that have taken place in 
the distnct since the old Gazetteer was published (1886) It 
would seive as an introduction to the detailed study 

The economic life of a people depends on the resources 
with which they aie endowed m the shape of land, man power, 
capital, and on a proper oiganization and utilization of those 
resources for pioductue purposes The term land may be 
taken to include different types of natural wealth Man power 
connotes the working population and their acquired skill 
Capital IS wdiat has been saved and invested Organization of 
production is the way in which the available resources are 
put to pioductive use The part that all these factors play in 
building up the economic life of a community will naturally 
change wuth circumstances Thus, productivity of land, as 
much as its acreage is of relevance m determinmg output , 
and that productivity can be increased by clearing the land, 
draining and irrigating it and fertilizmg it 

From all these stand points Kolhapur distiict reveals some 
peculiar features of its economic organization which, mteresting 
in themselves, help in understanding the life and problems 
of the people who inhabit it 

In 1881, the then Kolhapur State had a population of 8,00,189 
The Kolhapur district of today had a population of 12,27,547 
in 1951 The decrease in the area covered by these 
tw'o censuses is of 21 4 square miles , the area in 1881 census 
was 2,816 square miles and was 2,794 6 in 1951 Therefore 
the percentage of increase in the population over the period 
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of the last 70 years (1881-1951) can be placed at 53 4 Of the 
total population of the district 6 36 990 persons or 51 89 per cent 
were self-supporting persons and 3.80 878 or 31 02 per cent 
were earning dependents 

The process of urbanization is an index of social as v.ell as 
of the economic changes In the census of 1881 the then 
Kolhapur State had five towns m 1951 they had gone up to 19 
In 1951 the percentage of urban population to the total 
population of the district was 22 6 Historically speaking the 
rate of growth in the urban population was far higher than 
that in the rural population Since 1881 the rural population 
increased by 29 4 per cent , whereas the urban population 
showed an increase of 320 per cent 

Agriculture was the mam source of livelihood to 9.28 265 persons 
or about 75 46 per cent of the total population in 1951 This 
includes self-suoportmg persons as also earning and non-eammg 
dependents Out of these as manv as 6 63,073 worked on their 
own farms and 1 54 023 w ere tenant cultivators 

The total area of Kolhapur distnct was 17,29 619 acres m 
1955-56 of V hich 9.69 058 acres were under the plough, 
1 07 879 acres were barren and uncultivable waste land and 
1,64 549 acres were culturable waste Nearly 58 per cent of 
the total cultivated area was m the eastern plains mainly m 
the talukas of Gadhinglaj Hatkanangale. Kagal Kar\’eer and 
Shirol The proportion of cultivated area varied from taluka 
to taluka The highest proportion (89 2) was in Kagal and 
the lowest (20 7) v as in Bavada 

Of the cultivated land jirayat formed 93 per cent of the 
total cultivated area m 1955-56 the rest of the area is taggayat 
land cropped with the help of irrigation In the same year 
forest occup’ed. about 11 per cent of the total geographical 
area or nearly 40 per cent of the total uncultivated area of 
the district 

The mam food crops of the district are nee ^owar ragi 
tarai sava^ bajan maize and wheat Among the cereals tur 
horse-gram gram black-gram vatana and viug are important. 
Ground-nut and nigar are important among oil-seeds ; tobacco 
among drugs and narcotics chillies among condiments and 
spices ; cotton among the fibre crops and sugar-cane among 
sugar crops 

Smee the last Gazetteer was published (1886) the cropi-pattem 
has imdergone various changes The proportion of land imder 
cereals, which w'as 70 in 1881-82 has gone down by about 
20 per cent Among the cereals the area under rice has 
mcreased by about 22 per cent ; while that imder jowar dechned 
by about 20 per cent 
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The aioa under oil seeds edible and non-edible, shot up to 
1,18,653 acres in 1955-56 fiom 3‘1,175 m 1881-82 The most 
pionounced incicase is m the aica under groundnut It 
increased fiom 27.543 acres m the year 1881-82 to 1,13,978 acres 
in 1955-56 In 1881-82 the acieage undei tobacco was 10,193 
It shot up to 36,100 in 1955-56 The percentage of gross 
irrigated area to total cultivated area came to 7 2 m 1955-56 
Of the 66,779 ii ligated acres of land, 1,593 acres were irrigated 
moie than once Sugarcane occupied 72 per cent of the total 
irrigated area, food crops occupied 20 per cent , and the rest 
was occupied by non-food crops 

As compared with the othei districts of the Deccan, Kolhapur, 
wnth the moderate rainfall that it enjoys and with its rich 
land especially in the valleys of Dudhaganga, Krishna, Varna 
and Panchaganga, is moie oi less free fiom famme No famine 
of a serious natuie is lepoited to have occurred m this area 
during the present century 

According to 1951 census, 79,176 persons (of whom 7,792 were 
women! were engaged m various industries Historically 
speaking industries began to develop in the old Kolhapur State 
round about 1925 Cotton textile, sugar, gur, manufacture of 
small mechanical devices and production of vegetable oil are 
the important among them Among village industries, 
handloom-weaving, bi ick-making tile-making and pottery, 
leather-working and tanning are important 

Due to increase in irrigation facilities and supply of 
electricity, there seems to be sufficient justification for the 
belief that the sugar industry would become the most important 
industry in the district in days to come Another important 
prospective industry is the manufacture of aluminium, when 
electricity fiom the Koyna Hydel Project, becomes available 
The first sugar factory began to operate in 1932 It produced 
14,281 tons of sugar in 1956-57 and employed, m 1957, 365 persons 
on a permanent basis and 403 on a seasonal basis 

Co-operative management of industnes is a new feature of 
mdustnal management and has been adopted in the 
manufacture of sugar and in various village industries such as 
brick and tile-makmg, leather goods industry and tanning 
industiy In sugar industry arrangements for four co-operative 
sugar factories have reached the final stage (1956-57) and may 
start work in the near future 

In addition to the cottotn textile mills at Kolhapur, there 
are at present (1957-58) about 150 power-loom factories with 
about 1,590 power-looms , they employ about 2,572 persons 
It was in 1928 that the first power-loom factory was started 

There were, in 1953-54, ten oil mills in the district They 
employed 300 persons in all The first mill was started m 
1912 , the next three during the thirties and the remaming six 
durmg the forties. 
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and in view of competition from the growmg number of 
institutional agencies that are being set up for the supply of 
finance to the cultivatoi 

Another impoitant landmark in ruial finance is the 
introduction of Governmental agencies to advance seasonal 
loans Some kind of a gap in the structure of rural credit 
uas cieated as a result of the enfoi cement of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debt Relief Act, 1939, which made alienation of 
land difficult and therefoie made moneylenders extremely 
cautious in advancing loans To meet to some extent the lacuna 
thus caused the Government of Bombay initiated a system 
of crop or seasonal finance , the prmcipal agencies of the 
sjstem are co-opeiative societies. Revenue department, 
giain depots and persons authorised undei section 54 of the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947 Through these 
agencies loans are advanced, against the secuiity of crops grown 
by them, to persons who are parties to the pioceedmgs undei 
the Bombay Agiicultural Debtors’ Relief Act The Bombay 
State Co-operative Bank has also followed a liberal policy of 
ciop finance, both in favour of money crops and foodgrains 
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Another important landmark in rural finance is the mtroduction 
of co-operative societies and banks, which endeavour not 
only to meet the short and long term credit requirements of 
the cultivator but also to fetch good prices for their products 
Thus they attack the problem of rural finance from two 
directions On the one side they try to ensure that the 
cultivator gets advances at reasonable rates and on reasonable 
conditions On the other side they tiy to increase his receipts 
by helpmg him to get better prices for his products 
The various co-operative societies and banks workmg in the 
district are (1) agricultural co-operative credit societies , 
(2) multipurpose societies , (3) non-agncultural credit societies 
and (4) district central co-operative banks 

Among the agencies that mop up small savmgs, postal 
savmgs banks are the most important in view of then 
smtability to tap rural areas, their piestige and the confidence 
of the public enjoyed by them The National Saving Scheme 
IS another important scheme mopping up small savings Its 
beginning could be traced to the First World War when 
Government issued postal cash certificates 

Jomt stock banks do banking business in urban areas 
Three such banks have their registered offices in the district 
They confine then sphere of activity to urban areas and 
generally advance short term loans The formation of the 
State Bank of India is another landmark m modem banking 
in India The State Bank is tiymg to tap rural areas and to 
widen its sphere of activities Recently Government has also 
entered upon the scene and has advanced loans and assistance 
to village, cottage and other industries m quite a number of 
wajfs 

^ («3 c r ) L c Vf 7GS— U 
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CHAPTER 4. During the last 70 years, vast improvements m the means 
tV transport and communications have taken place. The old 

Gazetteer mentions that new roads of 300 miles v/erc made 
TitArspoBT during 1345 and 1854 It goes on “At present (1883), besides 
several small roads, Kolhapur has four mam lines of 
communication, one the Poona-Belgaum road running north 
and south, and three the Kolhapur-Amba pa'^s, the Kolhapur- 
Phonda pass and the Sankeshwar-Parpoli pass Pvoads, running 
west towards the coast” At present (1957-58) excluding 
village roads Kolhapur has a total of 998 load mileage 
Besides increase in the total number of miles there is a sinking 
change m the surface of roads All the national high’vays and 
state highv/ays have at least black top surface and are motorable 
throughout the year The condition of major distnct roads 
has also improved considerably 

It v/as on April 21, 1891, that a meter guage railv/ay line 
between Miraj and Kolhapur was opened for traffic This 
line, about 30 miles m the district, serves Kolhapur distnct 
Sugar and gur are transported by the railway Moreover, 
during the months of monsoon when country craft cannot ply 
the railhead at Kolhapur serves admirably for passenger 
as v;cll as for goods traffic bet'veen Ratnagin and Bombay 

-C 

In the matter of postal communications, the distnct is fairly 
v/ell served. From 17 post offices (tv/o chief disbursing offices, 
one town sub-office and 14 sub-offices) in 1886 the number has 
now gone up to 148 of v/hich one is head office, 15 sub-offices 
and 132 branch offices At present there are 14 telegraph 
offices In addition to this, there are telephone exchanges, v/ith 
trunkline alignment, at Kolhapur, Jaisingpur and Ichalkaranji 

A new landmark in passenger transport is the advent of the 
Bombay State Road Transport Corporation, set up by 
Government in pursuance of their general pobey of nationalismg 
road transport The Kolhapur division of the Corporation 
covers the entire distnct and exclusively undertakes passenger 
transport 
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In the year 1951, nearly 76 per cent of the total population 
of the Kolhapur distuct "vvas engaged m agriculture 
A comparison of the decennial census figures over the past 
seventy years indicates the tiends underlying the vaiiations 
in agncultuial population from decade to decade Howevei, 
such a course is not possible foi two leasons Firstly, the 
decennial census figures, owing to changes in the methods of 
enumeration and classification, do not provide a consistent 
record, from decade to decade, of the changes in the structure 
of population actually engaged m agriculture Secondly, the 
merger of the foimer Kolhapui State in 1949 renders the 
figures of 1951 census of Kolhapur district difficult of 
comparison with the eailier figures Nevertheless, these changes 
can be broadly gauged from the figures of population given in 
the census reports under the head “Riual”, which mcludes 
not only persons engaged m agriculture and allied occupations 
but also those engaged m non-agricullural occupations These 
figures indicate that, during the past seven decades, the increase 
m rural population has not kept pace with that in urban 
population The following table brmgs out this point — 


TABLE No 1 

Rural and Urban Population of Kolhapur District (1881-1951) 


Year 

Total 

Population 

' Rui 

■al ~ 

Urban 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 
population 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 
population 

1881 

8,00,189 

7,34,106 

91 8 

00,023 

8 2 

1801 

9,13,131 

8,37,043 

91 7 

70,089 

8 3 

1901 

9,10,011 

8,00,964 

88 0 

1,09,047 

12 0 

1911 

8,33,441 

7,43,060 

80 3 

89,481 1 

10 7 

1021 

8,33,726 

j 7,20,014 

87 4 

1,04,713 1 

12 6 

1031 

9,57,137 j 

8,21,674 

85 S 

1,35,663 ^ 

14 2 

1941 

10,92,040 

9,20,111 

84 3 

1,71,935 

15 7 

1961 

13,27,647 

9,60,090 

77 4 

2,77,457 

22 0 
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During the period 1881-1941, the total population increased 
from 8, 00, IBS to 10,92,046, an addition of 2,91,857 persons dunng 
sixty yeais The increase in the decade 1941-51 is more 
pronounced In 1951 the total population mci eased by 1,35,501 
Bioadly speaking the total increase in population dunng the 
period 1881-1951 is of the oidci of 53 4 per cent 


As against this inciease, the lural population increased from 
7,34,166 to 9,50,090, an inciease of 29 4 per cent over the 
population of 1881 Uiban population, on the other hand, 
increased by as much as 320 per cent This shows that increase 
in the rural population has not kept pace with that in the 
urban population Actually, the proportion of the rural 
population to the total has been on the decline which became 
very evident m the last decade It has dwindled from 
91 8 per cent in 1881 to 84 3 in 1941 and to 77 4 per cent in 
1951 In technical terms, the urban population has shown 
an accelerating rate of increase at each of the past censuses, 
while the lural population has shown a de-ccleratmg rate of 
increase The following table gives the population of towns 
in the distiict. — 


TABLE No 2 


Urban Population in Kolhapur District in 1951 


1 

Tov, H, 

Talul,a 
or Potii 

! 

I’opu j 
lation 
in 

1881 

1 

Pojni 

lalion 

in 

1941 

i 

Popula 
tion in 
1051 

Percent 

ago 

incronso 
(+) or 
dcorcaso 
(— ) jn 
1041 

o\or 18S1 
popula- 
tion 

Porcont- 

ago 

incroaso 
(-f)or 
dccrcnso 
(— ) i» 
1051 

over 1881 
popula- 
tion 

1 

2 

.1 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Ajra 

And 

1 

NA 

4,258 

lj,353 


1 

Gadhinglaj 

Gadhinglaj 

5,002 

0,017 

8,640 

-f80 3 

-k70 0 

Ichalkaranji. 

Hatkanangalo , 

0,107 

18,573 

27,423 

-f 103 0 

-1-201 1 

Hupari 

Hatkanangalo 

N \ 

4,700 

7,030 



Vadgaon 

1 

Hatkanangalo 

NA 

5,003 

0,173 



Pattankodoli 

llatkauangalo 

NA 

4,850 

- 5,003 



Kumblioj 

Hatkanangalo 

N.A 

NA 

5,008 



Rukadl 

Hatkanangalo 

NA 

4,310 

6,375 



Alto Kaaba 

Hatkanangalo 

NA 

NA 

5,214 



Kagal 

Kagal 

0,371 

8,031 

0,821 

-F20 1 

-f 54 2 
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The following table shows talukawise distribution of urban 
and rural population of the dislnct- — 

TABLE No 3 


Rur\l and Urban Population in Kolhapur District 
(Talukaavise), 1951. 


1 

Talaka ^ 

1 

1 ! 

' Total 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 : 

1 

1 Rural , 

1 ' 

1 

1 

, Urban 

1 

i 

, Percentage of 
j Rural to total 
j population 

i 

i 

Ajra 

: ] 

oD.02> ' 

1 

' 03,672 

1 

6,333 

1 

1 

90 9 

Bivada 

02,022 ! 

1 02,922 

1 

100 

> 

Bhudargad 

CO, 029 1 

[ 60,929 


100 

Gcdhinglij ^ 

1,11,397 , 

, 1,02,831 j 

8,546 

92 3 

Hatkcnangalc j 

1,69,700 1 

1,06,310 ! 

63,183 

1 62 8 
! 

Kngal 

1,10,734 1 

91,714 
’ 1 

10,020 

[ 

81 8 

Kurvir 

' 2,60,299 

1,29,464 

1,30,835 

4S 6 

Panhala 

' 90,379 

83,782 

7.507 

i 01 2 

Radhanag—i 

87,205 1 

1 87,205 

1 1 
i 

' 100 

ShahuTudi 

S6,7G5 . 

1 

! S3,4C0 1 

1 

3,299 

06 2 

Shirol 

1,21,192 

87,070 I 

1 1 

33,622 

72 3 

1 

Total j 

12,27,647 

i i 

' 9,50,090 ' 

' 1 

2,77,457 

77 4 


The talukas of Bavda, Bhudargad and Radhanagari are 
purely rural In the Karvir and Hatkanangle talukas we find 
that the proportion of the urban population to the total is 
51 4 and 37-2 per cent respectively These two talukas are 
noted for their commercial and industrial activities The rest 
of the talukas are predominantly rural 

In the 1951 census the number of persons engaged in 
agnculture and in various allied occupations was recorded. 
This IS shown in the following tables: — 



Population engaged in Agriculture in Kolilipur District in 1951 
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Agriculture is the main souice o£ livelihood to 9,28,265 peisons 
including self-supporting peisons, both earning and non-eammg, 
besides piovidmg subsidiary occupation to a fairly large number 
of persons In table Nos 4 and 5 above aie included persons 
engaged in agncultuial cultivation , land owners cultivating 
and non-cultivating , faim labouieis, laboui^eis woiking (in 
forests , and persons engaged m rearing, bleeding and 
dealing in livestock The majority of the workers on the land 
are the cultivating owners, numbering 6,63,073 who work on their 
own farms Tenant cultivators who numbered 1,54,023 come 
next Agiicultural labourers, who work on other people’s 
farms for wages m cash or kind, numbered 84,636 The non- 
cultivatmg o\vners of land, numbering 26,533, usually give out 
then lands to tenant cultivators on rent The number of 
persons engaged m occupations allied to agriculture was 
2,539 Of these, 250 were forest labourers who collect 
wood fuel and bum firewood for charcoal , 2,180 were engaged 
in breeding and i earing of livestock Persons engaged in live- 
stock busmess usually keep good quality cattle, buffaloes, and 
pack animals They also keep sheep, goats and poultiy 

The following table gives the number of rainy days and 
average rainfall recorded at a few ramgauge stations in 
Kolhapur district. 
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Data and number of stations are not sufficient to bring out 
that ramfall decreases from South to North on the Sanyadries 
and that altitudes also make difference in the rainfall received 
at different places Region with higher altitude in the 
north gets more rain than that with similar altitude in the 
south In spite of insufficient data, however, the table vividly 
brings out the marked variation in lainfall from West to East 
It may be stated broadly that the range between the maximum 
and the minimum is large and vagaries of rainfall are great 
It IS indeed rightly said that in Kolhapur district rainfall 
changes from mile to mile 

Due to variation m rainfall from year to year (and from 
place to place) it is difficult to divide the district into distmct 
rainfall zones On the basis of rainfall returns for a series 
of years, however, three broad divisions may be defined , 
(i) the western zone, receiving heavy and assured rainfall and 
comprising the talukas of Shahuwadi, Panhala (part), Radha- 
nagari, Bhudargad, Ajra and Bavda , (ii) the central zone, 
receivmg moderate but fairly regular ramfall and compnsmg 
Panhala (part), Karvir (part), Kagal (part), and Gadhmgia] 
talukas , and (in) the eastern zone, receiving irregular and 
uncertain rainfall and compnsmg the talukas of Hatkanangle, 
Shirol, Karvir (part) and Kagal (part) 

It should be clear from the table that most of annual rainfall 
{khanf rains, so to say) of the district takes place between 
June and Novembei Durmg June-September, the distnct 
receives highest rainfall from the south-west monsoon By the 
end of September, the south-west monsoon loses its strength 
and gives way to the north-east monsoon, which provides labi 
rain to the eastern part of the district The middle part of 
the distnct gets some rain from the north-east monsoon which 
IS helpful for rahi sowmg and for sugarcane The eastern part 
has to depend on the rains of this monsoon for the matunng 
of ]owar and wheat 

All the cultivabi^e land n<r the district falls under one of 
the three categones, namely jirayat (dry crop land), hagayat 
(imgated land) and nee lands Dry crop lands on account of 
their dependence on the monsoon, are further divided mto 
khanf (early monsoon) and lobi (late monsoon) lands Khanf 
crops are brought to maturity by the rams of south-west 
monsoon whereas labi crops depend on north-east monsoon, 
dew and irrigation 

Khanf season, which commences m June and terminates in 
September, draws its lainfall mainly from the south-west 
monsoon and from the ante-monsoon showers m May An 
average rainfall of 69" received during this season is on the 
whole fairly distributed The main khanf crops of the district 
are ■ — ^paddy, khanf ]owar, bajn, ragi, Italian millets, kodra, 
van, sava, maize, tun, kuhth, udxd, chavah, groundnut, niger. 
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sugarcane, chillies, bnnjals, tomatoes, bhendi, cucurbits and leafy 
vegetables Sovnng and reaping of these crops roughly coincides 
v/ith the commencement and termination of the monsoon 
V/ith the exception of sugarcane, so'ving is generally done 
bet”/een mid June and mid July and harvesting betv/een the 
middle of September and the end of November Kharif Jowar, 
ho'^’ever js har/ested between the middle of December and the 
middle of January Crops like chillies, tun and cotton are 
han/ested in September, December, January^ and Februarj' 
respectively 

In the heavy rainfall zone paddy, ragi, Italian millet, kodra, 
’''an, sava and rala are the mam crops grovm In the central 
and eastern zone, khanf jov/ar, tun, groundnut, cotton, tobacco 
chillies and all pulses are grown Sugarcane, v’hich is the mam 
cash crop of the district, is gro'vn all along the river valleys 
Planting of tobacco is generally done in August and it is 
harvested m January Planting of sugarcane commences from 
November onwards and is over by the end of January. Cultivators 
take ratoon crop of Sixgarcane at least for four years. There 
IS also the pracfice of planting of cane by the rajooing method, 
especially in the month of August. Tnis is a 16 month crop. 
Khanf jowar and groundnut gro%’/n m central and eastern zone 
are dibbled by marking the lands by a marker. Cotton crop is 
grov;n as a miscellaneous crop generally along with chillies 
Sowing IS over by the end of July 

Rabi crops such as shalu jowar, gram and wheat are grov.m 
in parts of central zone and eastern zone, along the nver- 
banks submerged during floods. The moisture retained by the 
soil from monsoon sho’»'ers, rams received from north-east 
monsoon and dew are sufficient for these crops In the v'estem 
zone, after the har/est of paddy, crops such as v^aiana (field 
peas), val and gram are taken in the lands retaining sufficient 
moisture Advantage of north-east monsoon rainfall is also 
taken. Wherever 'vatenng facilities are available, svheat, 
onions, garlic and vegetables such as carrots, radish, cabbage, 
brinjals and tomatoes are the other crops grown after the 
harvestmg of paddy 


Alaiost the vmoLE or the vtsterit haet of the district is 
covered by the basaltic Sahyadri ranges. The land gradually 
slopes tov/ards the east into the Deccan plateau which is gently 
undulating v/ith ridges and valleys Due to these topographical 
features, the soils in the district vary from tract to tract, so 
much so that even in a single village, as beriveen field and field, 
a vanety of "oils from rich-loam to poor thm murmad is met 
-nth 

The soils are derived mainly from trap, except in the forest 
cohered mountainous area an the v'est where they are of 
iateritic origin The latente overlies the trap rock. Conse- 
quently, in the v;estem portion the hill tops and ridges are 
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covered wilh latenlic soils, while m the valleys the soils aie chapters. 

of mixed chaiactci. \nivinp in colom from brownish to i eddish 

In the enstem portion, duo to its undulating nature, deopci soils 

are formed m the lov-l\ing paits, while the ridges are coveied Soil 

bv shallov '-oil'-' mou oi less partially oioded 

Ph>biogr.iphicallj , Kolhapui disliicL can be divided into 
till CO biuad soil rones (a) the wcslcin pait, with heavy rainfall 
(is mountainnus and woody and is covered with lateritic soils) , 

(b) the fertile cential part wnth brownish w'ell-dramed soils 
of neutral reaction , and (c) the diy castein zone, wuth precanous 
lamfall and coveied v illi medium black soil of varying depth 
Tile follov mg table show’s the chemical and physical 
chaiactcristics — 


TABLE No 7 


CoMPOsmo.N 01 Soils in Kolilvpur District 


1 

I’nrI lculnr^ 

1 

Lnttrilc 

Broun 

1 Medium and 
j deep black 

1 

Lonl name; ' 

Tnmbad 

Hnlki kali 

Mndhjnm or 




Bhnri kali 

Colour j 

I Rod to bron 

Reddish broirn 

Graj to deep 


1 nish rtd 


black 

Depth 

3' 

3'-5' 

1 5'-S' 

Dmmagc 

Good 

Evcollont 

Good 

Topograph\ 

Undulating 

Undulating 

More or less 




flat 

Erosion ] 

Nil 

SHghtl.\ 

Nil 




1 

Sand (per cent ) 

j 

36-40 

46-60 

10-15 

Silt (per cent ) 1 

2o-30 

20-25 

30-40 

Clay (per cont ) 

25-35 

20-25 

35-50 

Limo (CaCo3) (per cent ) 

Nil 

1-3 

1-5 

pH 

4 50 - 0 50 

0 60 - 7 50 

7 60 - 8 50 

1 

Nitrogen (per cont ) 

0 08 - 0 10 

0 05 - 0 OS 

0 00 - 0 OS 

Phosphoric acid (mg per 

to 

to 

to 

\ cont ) (P205) avaiJablo 

0 00 - 6 00 

10 00 - 16 00 

15 00 - 20 00 

Potash (mg per oontl tirsfll 

16 00 - 20 00 

20 00 - 25 00 

20 00 - 26 00 

available 
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Lateiitic soils (tamhad mati) occur mainly in the western 
hilly tracts of hea\^ rainfall, on the hill tops and in the ridges 
which aie not coveied by foiest They aie found in the western 
parts of Karvir, Bhudhaigad and Ajra and the whole of Shahu- 
wadi, Panhala, Radhanagari and Bavada talukas They are red 
to brownish-red in colour, mostly eroded and shallow with 
good drainage. The soils are acidic with low phosphoric 
contents and liming has been found to be beneficial. They are 
not retentive of moisture and hill millets are predommantly 
taken from them When terraced, applications of nitrogen and 
phosphorus are found quite useful and in such cases paddy crop 
can also be taken fiom the soil 


Under foiests, which abound in valuable trees like teak, 
undi,' jambiLl etc , the soils are fertile and nch in humus 

In the valleys, lateritic soils are mixed with trap soils 
They vary m •colour fiom brown to black, are fairly deep 
retentive of moisture Paddy is the main crop of this area 
and in the rabt season val is also grown wherever possible. 
Due to the deforestation of the forests, the soils are well 
supplied with nitrogen and organic matter but are very poor 
in phosphorus and potash. The paddy crop, therefore, responds 
well to the application of phosphorus and potash 


Brown soils (halki kali mati) are found in the talukas of 
Hatkanangle, Karvir and Radhanagari and parts of the 
Bhudhargad and A]ra talukas m the transition tract. They are 
mainly derived from trap and are dark brown in colour, with 
a reddish tmge They are rich and fertile with excellent 
granular structure, almost neutral in reaction and well supplied 
with calcium These soils respond well to the application of 
fertilizers As this tract receives a guaranteed rainfall of 
40"-50", conditions in the tract are optimum for most of the 
crops Rice, jowar, and groundnut are grown on these soils 
m khanf season Sugarcane and vegetables are taken wherever 
irrigation facilities are available Jaggery produced from 
sugarcane gro'vvn in these soils, is well-known throughout 
India 


Medmin and Deop Medium and Deep Black Soils (mudhyam or bhan kah matt) 

iimck boils ^ -I 1 

are foimd m the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, Karvir, Kagai 
and Gadhmgla] They are also derived from trap and vary 
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1 1 crjiih CPI '’(icinbh. fro’ii jiK.cc to plncc In the river v.nllc>s 
tl.c 'njl' rot d( cp 'dctiuiin <Jf,op 'olh nic prey in colovir with 
ppoi fi.cmlu titir'.uic nnd dinunpc The deeper soils nrc 
ireit hi tr' , . •u: rvou clnvcv Lime nodules occur in 

p’c:(\ pi! v.ih,‘ '• hc'v ecu 7 f) ;uid HO The soils me 
mute ii.tile . ud } o^'o Citin' of 1 har.f jownr nnd cioundnul nrc 
< Ij'i ir.eo Tluv ill' ftnl / ncli m phosphoric contents nnd the 
cuiji :c p nd veil to the .tpphtntion oi niliogcn to these soil' 
A'' or.nuji, c i. food, t;u ‘oih, ,ire nmcnnhlc to iingation .md 
COT ccifcntlv ptddv, mm iic.me and vepctnblcs enn be succc'^s- 
fnlh t . .e’l fi(>in them 

Ihiori Ti'i. Mincin or Pnr.cnv Siati:s (ic bofoie 19-J9), 
the totnl nu.i of Kolhnpui State, including that of jahagirs, was 
L0,G7,2f>r acre Immcdintclv nfter the constitution of Kolhapui 
dislnc* in 19 59-50, which then did not include the 
tnlul ns of K.ill.ol and Rnibag of the foimei State, the total aica 
of tne dctiicl vvns lenortcd to be 17,00,700 acres Thanks to 
the improvement in ropoiting nnd to the reorganisation of the 
agencies collecting agricultural statistics in the merged and 
intcgiatod areas, in 1955-5G the total gcogiaphical aica of the 
distiicl was icpoitcd to be 17,39, 619t acics 

A major portion of the dislncl forms nn irrcgulai part of 
the South Deccan plateau The western and central zones, being 
very proMinate to the Sahyadu langcs, aic naturally more hilly 
than the eastern zone The following table shows llie 
distribution of cultivated and unculliv'nted areas in Kolhapur 
distncl in 1955-56 — 


CHAPTEn 5 

Arrlcnlluro nnd 
Irrlcallon, 

Son 

Vlcdntjii nml Dt^p 
Soil" 


IxXND Utilioa- 

TIO'. 


* P 0 Pain, Regional Survey of Eeonnmlo Rosouroos, India, Kolhapur 1060. 
t Chandgnd Taluka Excluded See fool nolo nt tUo end of tho Chapter 
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TABLE No 9 


CHAPTER 6 


Area ik ciiargi oi Forest Department in Kolhapur 
District, 1955-56 


1 

1 

Range 

fnliikas inchulcd 
in the range 

j Iron in acres under forests 

Resened 

Protected 

Total 

1 Kan ir 

Kan ir, 

Radhnnagan (Pt ), 
Halknnnngnlo, 

Kagal (Pt ) 

1J.G78 

1 

0,777 

23,455 

2 Paiilnln 

Pnnbala, 

Bavda (Pt ), 
Shahuwadi (Pt ) 

49,013 

19,840 

08,860 

3 Rliudargad 

Bliudorgad, 

Kagnl (Pt ), 

Ajra (Pt ) 

i 40,312 

20,941 

1 

07,253 

4 X lahalgid 

Shahuwadi (Pt ) 

i 44,02G 

i 

4,254 

48,880 

5 Ajra 

Ajra (Pt ), 

C-adhinglnj , 

Kagal (Pt ) 

15.GS4 

1 

17,279 

32,903 

0 Radhanngari 

Rndhanagan (Pt ) 
and 

Bavda (Pt ) 

05,227 

18,444 

83i071 

7 Bavda 

Bavda (Pt ) 

Kil 

18,277 

18,277 

Kolhapur District 

1 1 

2,34 640 

1 

1,08,818 

3,43,368 


Note — Pt = Part 


Agrlonlture and 
Irrigation 
LA^D Utilisa- 
tion 

Forest Area 


It Will be observed that total area under forests, as recorded 
m the previous table and in the above table does not agree with 
each other* 


Kumri cultivation (wood-ash tillage) is practised mainly in Kumn Cnltivation 
the hiUy regions of the west Shrubs and bushes on the faim 
land are burnt and then seeds of nacliana and varai are 
broadcast The cultivatois raise the crop for about two years 
and leave the axea to rest for a period of about ten years after 
which the cycle is again repeated In some cases, the cycle 


^ Tho mam oausos of tills (I’soropanoy arc — (i) Tho datos of roportmg the area figures 
for annual reports differ lu the ease of the Forest and Revenue Departments Forest 
department statistios aro foi the fluanoialyear whereas Revenue Department statistics 
are for the agrioultural year (u) As a result of the merger of States (1949) the 
forest areas of the then States are now managed by the Forest Department They are 
not yet legally oonstitutod os Reserved and Protected forests and the work in this 
oonneotion IS in progress (1960-67) However, for the time bemg, such areas are shown 
by the Forest Department as forest areas whereas in some oases Revenue Department 
shows them as wnsto lands 

(o 0 r ) L 0 Vf 70S— 15a 
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Cropped Area 


IS as short as of four to five years Formerly, vast areas of 
forest land were given out for kumn cultivation to the villagers 
Most of these lands have uow become barren due to heavy 
soil eiosion lesulting from lepeatcd kumn cultivation After 
the merger of the former, Kolhapur State, howevei, the 
practice was discontinued Thereafter the people satisfied their 
land hunger by kumn cultivation on waste lands in charge of 
the Revenue Department Now, since these waste lands are 
getting impoverished by kumn cultivation, villageis have 
started turning their eyes to the virgin forest lands in chaige 
of the Forest Department 

Forest products are divided into two main classes, major 
and mmor Major forest products comprise mamly wood (le 
timber and fuel) The total coupe revenue in Kolhapur distnct 
in 1955-56 amounted to Rs 73,166 Minor products in the 
district are kaju fruits, loatsol, amsol, honey and wax, ghaymori 
phade, mano fruits, hihi fiuits, apia temhumi leaves, sawat 
cotton, lavala kuchal seed, shembi bark, loavding, karanj seed 
and huda fiuits They yielded a revenue of Rs 26,086 Among 
the minoi products Jurda fruits are a major contnbutor to the 
revenue, next in importance aie shxkekai and apta temturm 
leaves 

Culturable waste lands come next in importance (about 
21 per cent) to foiests which occupied the highest acieage of 
uncultivated area These include all lands available for 
cultivation, whether not taken up for cultivation or abandoned 
after five years foi one leason or the other Such lands may 
be either fallow or covered with shrubs and jungles which are 
not put to any use They may be assessed or unassessed and 
may lie in isolated blocks or within cultivated holdings This 
category also mcludes lands once cultivated but not cultivated 
for five yeais m succession 

The remaining 39 per cent of uncultivated area is distributed 
mainly under three categories Permanent pastures and other 
grazmg lands stand next to culturable waste lands Barren 
land and mountams occupy a considerable part of the district 
The area occupied by buildings, loads and railways and water 
(i e , land put to non-agricultural uses) was 6 per cent of the 
total uncifitivated area The area under other categories, 
namely, “ other fallows ” and " land under miscellaneous 
tree crops and groves” was almost insignificant 

The gioss cropped area of the district has been lecorded as 
9,37 674 acres ~ m 1955-56, of which 19,061 acres of land are 
ciopped more than once , hence net cropped area in the distnct 
in that year comes to 9,18,613 It is interesting to study how 
this cropped area is distributed as between food and non-food 
crops as also in different seasons. The following tables bring 
out these features very clearly — 



' TABLE No 10 

Distribution of cnorpED Ann.\ in KoLinpUR District durisg tui h \r lOjtv'O 
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Mo I of Uio cit'ji in ihc di^nci nro t.il^on in kharif season CHAPTERS 
Onl> aboui four pri (ml of pro'.' cropjicd area k un(3or crops and 

taken in rnbi sc'n>:on. Annthci point Ih.ii emerges from those irrigation 
! .blcs IS that about G3 i>f‘i rent of cioppcd area is undei food Utilisa- 
cK.ps as apainst 37 luu rtuit under non-food crops This shows cropped Area 
that the place of non-food ciops is not insignificant in the 
agricultural cernomv of the district, though food crops do occupy 
.1 domin.int jiositnin 

The main food crojis of the disliict arc nee. jownr, ragu 
farm, '’ain. bajii, mairc. wheal and othci hill-millets among 
cereals, mn horcc-gram.. gram black-gram, 7 mtana , mug, 
other pulses and sugarcane Fniits and vegetables constitute 
a negligible poilion Among the important non-food crops 
arc groundnut and nigci among oilseeds , tobacco among drugs 
and naicotics , cbillie-; among condiments and spices , cotton and 
foddei ciops Betel leaves and fibi cs othci than cottton are 
also grov n in the di'^trict, though acieage under them is 
negligible 

Has there been anj change m the ciop patlelm followed by Chnngoa m Crop 
the husbandmen of the district since compilation of last Gazetteer Pnitom 
(18fi6)’ The data available for comparison aie not based on 
identical conditions m logaid to totai acieage, classification of 
crops etc Thoicfoio the compatison w'ould not be completely 
valid However, broad indication may be obtained from the 
following table — 


TABLE No 12 


AcntAcr under different crops in Kolhapur 
IN ACRES IN 1881-82 AND 1955-56 

District 

f'rnpR 

1S81-S2* 

1 

1056-50 

CcrenI) — 

! 

1 

1 

1 

11 ICO 

1 80,033 

1 .87,430 

WTjcat 

1 10,011 

5,800 

Barlc\ 

140 

7 

Jotrnr 

2,00,107 

1,47 S87 

Baji 1 

32,570 

10,290 

JIairo 

3,205 

8,703 

Bagi 

82,080 

70,020 

Italian Millols 

10,125 

.3,003 

Kodo or VaraEU (Kodrn) 

1,3U 

3,224 

Vari 

7,148 

17,830 

Sava 1 

10,052 ! 

20,580 

OtherR 1 

1 

425 

Total — CcroalR 

6,26,770 

4 70,311 


rigiiTOs aro for Kolhapur State 
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TABLE No. 12- 

-could. 


Crops, 

ISS1-P2^ 

1005-00 

PtiUcf,— 


I 

Ornin 

17,739 

9,0S7 

Orcon Ornjn (lunp) .. 

1 

1 003 

Tor (Arhnr) 

22,079 

18,001 

Hlnclc Grwn or Urnd (MnMi) , 

.9.309 

0,330 

Horao Groin 

2,030 

0,001 

Mnsur 

1,.713 

210 

Mrtlli 

000 

70S 

Vnl 

1,040 

1,S32 

Olmvnli 

232 

141 

AVatiinn 

1 

1,470 

4,020 

OtUoro 

• 

712 

Totnl— -I'nlsos 

I .’0,017 

01,004 

Oil S(cds — 



Edible— 



Groundnut 

27,043 

1,13,078 

Coconnut 

. 

2 

Sosmminv 

027 

47 

Snftlonor 

0,223 

417 

Otbors 

192 

000 

Tolnl— Ediblo Oil Seed-* 

34,175 

1,15,090 

Non-Ediblo — 



Idnserd 

005 

1 

C-oslor 

1.090 

10 

Niger BPed 

0,tl2 

3,050 

Tolnl— Non Ediblo Oil noods 

11,033 

3,073 

Totnl — OH Seeds 

10,108 

1,18,003 


* Eiguros nro for IColhnjnir J^tnlo 
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It Will be observed that m the former Kolhapur State, 
cereals occupied nearly 70 per cent of the cropped area in 
1881-82 This percentage showed a decline of nearly 20 points 
in 1955-56 The area under rice, increased by about 22 per cent 
while in the case of 3owar it went down by nearly 20 per cent 
In the case of pulse crops, no significant change is observed 
in the acreages for the group as a whole Area under 
oilseeds increased from six per cent in 1881-82 to 13 per cent, 
in 1955-56 Among oilseeds, aiea under groundnut registered 
a considerable increase fiom 60 per cent in 1881-82 to 
96 per cent in 1955-56 Gioundnut cultivation gamed in 
importance because of the cash value of the crop. Tobacco, 
because of its increasing importance as a cash crop, also recoided 
an inciease of ovei three per cent In 1881-82, acreage under 
this crop was little more than one per cent of gross cropped 
aiea while in 1955-56 it rose to five pei cent In the case of 
sugarcane, theie is an increase of about 4 per cent over the 
acreage under this crop in 1881-82 Increased and improved 
irrigation facilities are responsible to a large extent for this 
mcrease 

The size and composition of AGRICULTURim HOLDINGS have 
undergone considerable change since the publication of Kolhapui 
State Gazetteer in 1881-82 In that yeai', includmg .alienated 
lands, the total number of holdmgs was 75,345. Of these, 35,362 
were holdings of not more than five acres ; 16.787 weie of 
SIX to ten acies ; 12,778 of eleven to twenty acres , 7,800 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres, 2,145 of fifty-one to a hundred acres , 
453 of 101 to 500 acres ; and 20 above 500 acres 
(including two of moie than 2,000 acres) The following table 
gives the number of holders, and the area held by them in 
Government Rayatwari aiea in Kolhapur district in 1952-53 ’ — 



TABLE No 13 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Governiaent Rayatwari Area in Kolhapur District, 1952-53 
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CHAPTER 5. Size of ari average holding' 'vorks out to about 5 6 acres 

for the distnct. It seems to ha'^e been influenced by the 

preponderance of holders having their holdings of less than 
IW.mro ' hve acTCS each Nearly 72 6 per cent of the total holders belonged 
to this class and held only 26 3 per cent of the total area held. 
Holdings of 19 6 per cent, ranged betv/een five and fifteen acres ; 
they held 27 2 per cent, of the total area. A large number of 
them cultivated the land themselves svith or without the help 
of hired labour. 

It IS interesting to note that nearly 46 5 per cent, of the total 
area held 'vas in the charge of a handful of persons (about 
7-8 per cent ) Their hold.ngs stood hetsveen lo and 500 acres 
(and aher/e) The exi-tenee of jagtrs and mams in the former 
Kolhapur State 'vas probably responsible for this concentration 
of ownership in land. Those v;ith large holdings showed 
a tendency to rent out the land to others. Irrigation facilities 
or an assured rainfall in parts of the distnct might have 
stimulated the tendency to lease out land in places v/here much 
land v/as held m large holdings instead of hiring labour for 
cultivation as is usually done in the case of large holdings in 
dry crop regions Thus, though there svere 52 holders, v;ith 
an average landholding of more than 500 acres, majonty of them 
v/ere absentee landlords 

The size of holding vanes from taluka to taluka and is 
dependent on rainfall, soil crop pattern, pressure of population, 
firiancdal condition of the rayats and the extent of absentee 
landlordism prevailmg In Kagal taluka the highest average of 
10 ,39 acres 'vas recorded v/hile in Radhanagan it was the lowest, 
namely 4 14 acres The foilov/ing table gr/cs the quinquennial 
statement of holdings in various talukas of the district; — 


j in ttc of 'i "told'T”. 
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With a view to preventing fragmentation and initiating the 
process of consolidation of holdings, the Government of Bombay 
enacted a law called the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947. It was made applicable 
to Kolhapur distnct in 1954 

The fiist part of the enactment deals with prevention 
of further fragmentation of land Government has been 
empowered to fix the “ standard area” (le the mrnimum area 
necessary for profitable cultrvation as a separate plot) for any 
class of land in any local area The “ standard area ” 
is such as is expected to keep the cultivator fully employed 
on the field, and the yield from it is expected to be sufficient 
to cover the cost of cultivation and Government 
revenue assessment and also to yield a reasonable profit 
On account of difference in quality of soil, climate, standard 
of husbandry and other factors, the standard areas for different 
types of land vary from district to district The range of the 
standard area applicable to vanous types of land in the distnct 
is as follows — 
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Jirayai 

1 acre 

Rice 

20 gunthas 

Bagayat 

20 grmthas 

Varkas 

2 acres 


Under the law, the standard areas are fixed by the Collectoi 
in consultation with the District Advisory Committee and 
after consideration of any objection from the public to his 
provisional figures which have to be published for general 
information inviting objections All existmg holdings which 
are smaller than the standard area are declared as fragments 
and entered in the Record of Rights as such and the fact is 
notified to the fragment holders By 1958, the work of 
entering the fragments m the Record of Rights had been 
completed in respect of over 850 villages and notices to this 
effect had been issued for about 817 villages The work of 
certification of mutation regarding fragments was completed 
for over 838' villages 

The fragment holder and his heir can cultivate and inherit 
the fragment, but if at any time the fragment holder or his 
heir wants to seU or lease the fragment, it must be sold or 
leased to a contiguous holder who can merge it with his field 
In case the contiguous holder is unwiUmg to take it or 
purposely makes a low bid. Government purchases the 
fragment in question at the market value accordmg to the 
provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, and leases it 
out to any of the neighbouring holders In this process 
tenants of the fragments are protected and they are not to be 
discontmued Creation of fragments in future is prohibited It 
cannot be done either by transfer or partition Transfer or 
(a c r ) L 0 Vf 70S— 10 
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partition contrary to the provisions of the Act is void and 
persons guilty of breach of the law are liable to pay a fine 
upto Rs 250. 

Side by side the Act also provides for the consolidation of 
holdings into compact blocks This involves valuation of all 
holdmgs in a village and then redistribution in such a manner 
as to secure to each cultivator the same return from land 
which he had got prior to consolidation Every effort is made 
to ensure that exchange is made only of lands of equal fertility 
and outturn Where such exchange is not possible, 
compensation is paid to the owner who is allotted a holding 
of less market value than his original holding and this 
compensation is recovered from the owner who is allotted the 
holding which has greater value than his origmal holding 
This amount of compensation is fixed accordmg to the 
provisions of the Land Acquisition Act After the process of 
consolidation is over, the tenure of the ongmal holdmg is 
transferred to the new consolidated holdmg Similarly, leases, 
debts and encumbrances, if any, aie also transferred, adjusted 
and fixed up The mterests of tenants are safeguarded, as far 
as posssible, and tenancies aie usually transferred to the 
exchanged land If there is any difference m value, between 
the ongmal holdmgs and the exchanged ones, adjustments in 
rents axe made 

In Kolhapur district by 1958, 50 villages had been selected 
for implementmg the schemes of consolidation of agricultural 
holdings and duly notified in accordance with section 15 of 
the Act , nme and 26 villages respectively were from the 
talukas of Hatkanangle and Karvir and 15 were from Panhala 
mahal. An area of 92,644 acres was available for the purpose. 
The work of consolidation had been taken up m 26 villages 
(area available 53,164 acies) viz Padli, Manpadle, Wathar, 
Talsande, Chaware, Pargaon, and Ambap m Hatkanangle 
taluka , Kurdu, Isphurli, Nandwal, Kavane, Mahalunge, 
Yewati, Nigave Kh , and Khebavade in Karvir taluka , and 
Amatewadi, iShahapur, Borpadale, Pokhale, Jakhale, Dewale, 
Mohare, Arale, Kekhale, Bahirewadi, and Male in Panhala 
mahal The execution of consolidation schemes had been 
completed in eight villages, namely, Padle, Wathar, Talsande, 
Amtewadi. Shahapur, Borpadale, Pokhale, Jakhale Consolida- 
tion schemes have been published m about three villages viz , 
Ambap, Isphuili, and Kekhale The area actually consolidated 
was 14,380 acres The number of holdings and fiagments reduced 
from 11,084 and 7,273 before consolidation to 5,735 and 2,460 
respectively after consolidation 

In addition, consolidation schemes were m progress in 
nme villages, namely, Pargaon, Mohare, Kurdu, Chaware, 
Arale, Kavane, Bahirewadi, Nandwal, Mahalunge, and it was 
proposed to take up consolidation work m the remainmg 
four villages (Male, Yawati, Nigave Kh , Khebawade) by 
1958-59 
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For steppikg up agricultural production and for ensuring 
economic cultivation, an increase in the unit of cultivation is 
neccssaiy Hero co-opcralive farming has diiect relevance 
Co-operative fanning necessarily implies pooling of land and 
3 oint tmanagement Without under-mining the sense of 
proprietorship and the incentive to industry that it gives, 
co-opciative farms can pioduce all the advantages that a larger 
unit possesses 

Theic was only one co-operative farming society m formei 
Kolhapur State when it was merged m the Bombay State and 
the Kolhapur district constituted Twelve more societies have 
been organised under the Co-operative Farming Scheme started 
m 1949 m the State. 

Thcie arc foui kinds of co-operative farming societies and 
the desciiption of each is given below. — 

(i) Co-operaiivc Collective Fanning — ^The society itself 
cultivates the land which it owns or takes on lease No 
dividend is paid on the share capital Members get wages 
for their w'ork and in the case of profits a bonus is paid in 
proportion to their wages Members have the option to 
withdraw from such a society, in which case they get back 
their capital There Averc nine co-operative farming societies 
in the district 

(u) Co-opeiative Tenant Farming — ^The co-operative tenant 
farming society owns land or gets it on lease, but farming 
is not carried on by itself Land is divided into blocks and 
each block is given on rent to a cultivator who has to produce 
according to the plan laid down by the society The society 
gives its membeis all facilities regarding seed, finance and 
implements There were three societies of this type 

(m) Co-operative Better Farming — ^The ownership and 
management of land rests with the individual , the society 
provides better seeds, manures and facilities for irrigation 
storage and marketing There was only one better farming 
society (at Mhaswe) It has been registered only recently 
It proposes to make available irrigation facilities to its 
members 

(iv) Co-operative Joint Farming — ^To enjoy the advantages 
of large-scale farming and solve the problem of sub-division 
and fragmentation of holdings, this kind of farming is most 
suited The land of small owners is pooled into one unit 
though proprietorship rests with individual members No 
such society has been registered so far 

Most of the societies have been organised on Government 
waste lands , eight societies belonged to backward class persons 
(who are mamly landless agriculturists), two to both backward 

(a 0 r 1 L-o Vf 708— ICo 
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and non-backwaid class persons and one each to dhangar 
community, displaced persons and non-backward class persons 

The following statement shows particulars in respect of farmmg 
societies in Kolhapur district. — 


TABLE No 15 


Farming Societies in Kolhapur District 


Partictilarg. 

' TenanC 
Farming" 

Collective 

Farming. 

1 

Number of eociotioB 

3 


0 

2 

Sfemberahip 

194 


373 

3 

Acreage m posBossion 

425 


1,067 

4 

Acreage brought under cultivation 

60 


359 

6 

Share Capital 

Es 5,740 

Rb 

11,946 

6 

Reserve Fund 

„ 274 

ft 

948 

7 

Workmg Capital 

„ 22,678 

»> 

43,817 

8 

Government Financial Assistance — 





(«) Loan for Share Capital 

„ 4,000 

9> 

11,000 


(6) Loan for Land Development 

„ 18,760 

»» 

7,665 


(c) SnbBidy for Land Development 

„ 6,250 


735 


(<I) Loan for digging a well 

n » 

It 

2,400 


(c) Subsidy for digging a Tvell 

$* 

» 

600 


{/) Subsidy for purchase of seeds, manures, 
etc 

„ 2,260 

99 

4,668 


9 The thirteenth society, namely, the Better Farming Society at Mhasrre in-^Bhnd' 
haigad taluka has been registered very recently 


Cereals 


The following tables show acreage, outturn and prices of 
different food and non-food crops (during 1950-56), and area 
under cereals in 1955-56 m Kolhapur distnct 


Acreage, outturn and prices of different food and non*food crops in Kolhapur District, during 1950-56 
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Arei/\ jn acres under Cereals in each Taluka of Koihapur District in 1955-56 
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Tile system of transplanting is followed only in western and chapter 5. 
lica\y rainfall areas, namely, western parts of Shahuwadi, — 
Panhala, Bavada, Radhanagan, Bhudargad and A 3 ra talukas 
In March-Apiil a plot is chosen for the seed-beds, preferably Cekeals 
on higher ground in the field itself. On the seed-beds are spread 
layers (called rab) of dry leaves from forests and grass which 
arc burnt The seed is then broadcast on the ashes and covered 
by the soil This is done after a fair shower of monsoon, 
geneially in the month of June. In July, the seedlings are 
leady for transplanting when they are five weeks old and grow 
si\- inches m height They arc taken from the seed bed, tied 
in bundles and, after washing them in running water, taken 
to fields for being planted by hand 

The method of transplanting is expensive and laborious 
Rice fields, called waffas, are geneially formed by embanking 
all the four sides by earthem bunds to hold sufficient watei 
for transplanting and for growth of the crop The supply of 
water is controlled by these bunds The best nee soil is the 
one which retains moisture foi a longer time with fair clay 
structure The yield of rice depends upon constant supply of 
fresh water and of manures at the proper time After 
transplanting is over, water is kept standing in the field upto 
a certam level till the crop ripens. The crop is ready for 
harv^est from the middle of October onwards The crop is 
cut by sickle (khurpa) and the stalks, with earheads, are stacked 
near the threshing floor 

In this region sann-hemp is used for green manuring m certain 
parts before transplanting in this way The sann-seed is 
broadcast after the first monsoon shower and the land is 
ploughed After about a month, when the land is being 
prepaied, the sann-crop is bmied underground The sann-crop 
at this stage bemg very tender gets decomposed in about 
a week’s time after it is buned The land is puddled and 
only then transplanting of seedlings is completed 

Recently, some improved vaneties (early, midlate and late 
ones) of nee have been mtioduced m the district They are 
Patm No 6, D-6-2-2, Panvel-61, Antarsal-90, Antarsal-67, 

Mugad 81, Mugad 161, Warangal-487 and YehkinsaM 

Recently, Japanese method of paddy cultivation has attracted Jnpanese Method of 
attention of the farmers as a result of the propaganda carried Cultivation 
on by the Department of Agnculture to popularise this method 
in Maharashtra State Kolhapur District, bemg a major paddy 
producing area, has been considered suitable for the mtroduc- 
tion of this method Farm demonstrations and publicity 
programmes (posters, films, brochures, etc) are organised to 
populanse it Results of the demonstration plots have shown 
that, on an average, the cost of cultivation by Japanese Method 
comes to Rs 230 per acre as agamst Rs 150 by the local method 
while the average yield per acre under these two methods is 
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CHAPTER 6 . about 30 maunds and 15 to 20 inaunds respectively In 
Agno^and distnct more than 11,000 acres (till middle of' 1957) 

Irrigation. land have been brought under this method of cultivation 

Ceeeals 

'paddy*Ci£ation^ features of this method are — 

(i) raised nurseries for seedlings , 

(it) low seed rate for nurseries , 

(ill) heavy manuring of the crop both m nurseries and in 

the field , 

(w) transplantation of fewer seedlmgs per bunch , 

(v) transplanting m rows , and 

(ui) adequate interculturmg and proper weeding. 

It IS also necessary that the soil is fairly good and supply of 
water assured 

This method has been introduced in the transplanting tract 
as well as in the drilled paddy tract with a slight modification 
of adoptmg dibblmg of seeds at a fixed distance This ‘dibbling 
method is very popular with the cultivators and has considerably 
helped in increasmg output of paddy per acre 

With a view to acceleratmg the adoption of this method by 
farmers, a new scheme called Paddy “ Pilot Scheme ” has been 
introduced (1957) m Karvir, Panhala areas of this distnct 
Under this scheme additional 10,000 acres of land (divided mto 
suitable blocks) are to be brought under this method 
Co-operative societies are to provide the additional finance 
required by the cultivator, even to a non-credit worthy 
cultivator who becomes a member of the society and undertakes 
to repay the loan on harvesting the crop Fertibsers are also 
made easily available. Special staff is appointed for 
demonstrating the method m each vfilage of the block. It is 
hoped this scheme will succeed m bnnging sufficient acreage 
under this method 

Rice IS eaten daily by almost all people in the district It 
IS taken usually in boiled form Parched paddy m the fora 
of lahz and kurmura is consumed on a large scale. It is also 
used for making poha large quantities of which are sent 
outside 

Jian Jvari (jowar) seems to have yielded place to nee as the 

most widely grown cereal in Kolhapur Even tlien, the crop 
stands second amongst all the crops grown in the distnct 
and occupied an area of 1,47,887 acres m the year 1955-56. 
The crop is grown all over the distnct except m Bavada mahal 
The two talukas of Hatkanangle and Shirol together occupied 
nearly fifty per cent of the area under jowar These talukas 
have been m the forefront m so far as improvements in the 
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methods of cultivation of this crop are concerned The method CHAPTER 5 

of drilling IS being fast replaced by the dibbling method It 

has resulted in increasing the yield of jowar to the tune of 

fifty per cent or more over its normal yield Ceeeals 

Japanese Method c 

Jowar seems to be the staple food crop of the eastern sub-Pnddv Cultivation 
divisions, cultivation of the ciop being concentrated m the ' 

abo\o two talukas The area under the ciop in the talukas 
of the vestem zone viz, A]ra, Bavada, Bhudargad, Panhala, 

Radhanagan and Shahuwadi hardly exceeds 14 per cent of the 
total area under this crop There are numerous varieties of 
jowar, some of which belong to the early and others to the 
late hanest The early varieties are sowm on light types of 
soil, mainly for fodder purposes and, if the season is 
favourable, gram is also taken The late varieties are sowm 
m good deep black soils or in irrigated lands , their yield is 
abundant though the gram ]s rough and unpalatable to animals 
The mam early varieties grown are araged and kolhondt 
This latter variety is also sown for fodder purposes m April 
under imgabon It is ready for harvest in June-July This 
crop IS called liundi The mam variety grovm is, however, 
gid-gap, which has two further varieties namely jamhul bondi 
(purple husked) and tambad bondt (red husked) Sowmg of 
khanf jowar is done m the months of June and July , harvestmg 
is done in November onwards The stem of the gid-gap is 
about 6 to 7 feet high with large packed ear-heads If imgation 
facilities are available, this crop is sometimes irrigated, 
especially at the time of gram formation The average yield 
of gram per acre is about 800 lbs. 

Rabi jowar is generally so\vn m September-October and 
harvested m the months of Februarj'-March The area under 
rabi jowar is rather insignificant The denuded areas along 
the banks of the riveis are best suited to this crop which yields 
about 300 lbs per acre There are two varieties grown 
VIZ, “gund” (dagadi) or with compact ear-head and the other 
with loose ear-head, both of which mature with a difference of 
about 15 days The gund variety needs good soil and sufficient 
moisture , the seed rate for both these vaneties is about 10 lbs 
per acre The Department of Agriculture has mtroduced 
an improved variety of rabi jowar m the district, namely, the 
Maldandi-35-1 , its ear-head is loose but a big one It matures 
earlier by about a fortnight than the local variety The fodder 
of shalu jowar is of better quahty than that of khanf jowar 

Jowar IS used for preparmg bread Next to nee it is a staple 
food of the people m the district A special variety of jowar 
is known as kavah with black gloom and its small gram is 
parched and eaten 

It will be evident from tlie table that bajn (spiked millet) 

IS not an important crop of the distnct Most of the area under 
this crop IS to be found m the talukas of Shirol and 
Hatkanangle 
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Only one kind of hajn is grown It is a finer gram than 
30war and grows on light types of soil No special preparatory 
tillage IS given It is usually soivn in July and harvested in 
.October After sowmg, mtercultunng is earned out by means 
•of a hoe Fair rams m August are favourable for its growth. 
Occasionally the crop is manured with farm-yard manure. 
No imgation is given. It grows well when the climate is 
moderately dry 

Bajn IS usually taken as a mixed crop and sown with pulses 
and also with khanf jowar m parts of Hatkanangle and Shirol 
talukas The yield of bajn m the distnct is poor, the normal 
yield bemg about 330 lbs. per acre It is sparingly used as 
food. Bajn stalks are a very poor cattle feed However, they 
are often mixed until jowar kadbi and used as fodder 

Gaku (wheat) is taken as a cold weather (rabi) crop m the 
distnct It IS grown aU over the distnct though m the talukas 
of Bavada, Ajra and Bhudargad the acreage is neghgible The 
talukas of Hatkanangle, Shirol and Shahuwadi taken together 
occupied more than 60 per cent of the area 

Wheat IS sown m the month of November-December and 
harvested in February-March It is mainly an irrigated crop 
and is grown as a second crop after paddy Sowmg is done 
by dibbling, by mamtainmg a imiform distance of three or 
four mches m between O^y one variety (kh-aph) occupies 
most of the area under the crop m the district It requires 
about 10-12 irrigations at mtervals of eight or ten days and 
responds quite well to doses of sulphate of ammonia or manure 
mixtures The average yield of wheat m the district varies 
from 600 lbs to 1,200 lbs Wheat is generally ground into flour 
for preparmg bread 

Recently, improved varieties of wheat have been introduced 
m the district, viz , Niphad-4 and Kenphad-4 

Maka (maize) is not a staple food of the district Out of 
the total area of 10,290 acres of land under this crop in 1955-56, 
the talukas of Shsdiuwadi, Panhala and Shirol taken together 
had more than 50 per cent of the acreage under this crop This 
crop IS grown throughout the year under irrigation. It is 
taken as a mixed crop with turmeric crop m Hatkanangle and 
Shirol talukas and ivith sugarcane all over the district In the 
western zone of the district, this crop is taken specially for 
its gram The green cobs (batos) are usually parched or boiled 
and eaten They are exported from the distnct on a large scale 
The yield of gram per acre is about 1,100 lbs The grain is 
used for making bread after tummg it into flour 

Nagh or Tiacham (ragi) occupied third place among the 
cereal crops m the distnct m 1955-56 Though it is grown in 
all the talukas, Ajra Mahal had the largest acreage under 
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tliKs crop follov cd by IBlnuinipori, Gndhinglaj, Radhanagari and CHAPTER 6 
Shnhnv. nd, tahil.ns >' hich rccouc hcavj' rainfall Thus nagli , ~7^ 

)• purch ,1 lain-fc'd crop and is giov.n on the hill slopes of ^irricaifon^"'^ 

tlic'^c laUd.T' The jdant of vaoh is \ei% hardy and grows Ceet^ls 

v.cll in re 11 upland' v inch arc too shallow and sleep and'Jfr’i’"®'^ 

cannot be co’U cried nitu terraced lc\cl plots required for Xay!, > 

pr.tia\ Sctdhnp, aic lai^-cd on rabbed seed-beds on the hill 

^1( pcs in ;ht< month of June The land is prepared by ploughing 

or e\(.n hand difninp after suflicicni precipitation When the 

'^ecdlinfs are about four v. cchs old, they are transplanted in 

funouv, openeo b\ a light plough usually drav n by hand 

Where the hill slop-.s are too steep for transplanting the whole 

.irca K burn! propaied b\ hand tools, and naah seed is then 

bioadcnst It ripens in No\embci It responds very favourably 

to fish manuring The norma] Meld pei acre is about 600 lbs 

When the crop is read eai-lieaos arc sometimes taken off 

Icaeing the stall «• Kciah is the main food of poor people in 

the vesfem rone of the district 


Rale (Italian millet) is chiefly grown in the talukas of Kagal Hak 
and Karv’ir v here it occupies about 70 per cent of the total 
area under this crop in the district, though it is grown in other 
talukas also c\ccpl Bavada and Shahuwadi It is growm on black 
soil as well as on slopj lands receiving sufficient rainfall It is 
sown in Junc-Juli ‘ind haucsted in Oclober-November The 
normal sicld pci acre comes to about 200 lbs The grain is 
separated from husk bv pounding and is cooked like boiled-rice 
for eating 

Van (\ami) is a minor ccical growm m the district though Van 
the area reported under this crop in 1955-56 was fairly largo 
It IS mainly grown in the talukas of Shahuw^adi, Bavada, 
Radhanagari and Bhudargad usually on light soils and on hill 
slopes The crop is sown in June-July and harvested in 
November Treatments like irrigation and manunng are not 
given to this coop The yield per acre is about 150 lbs The ' 
grain is scpaiatod fiom the husk by pounding m a gharata and 
eaten onlji^ on fasting days, after boiling it like nee 

Sava IS another minor millet grown on large scale in the Sara 
district covering an area of about 20,580 acres of land in 1955-56 
The talukas of Ajra, Bhudargad and Gadhinglaj occupied nearly 
sixty pel cent of the area under the crop in the district It is 
sowm on lighter soils in June-JuIy and is ready in November 
The normal yield pci acre is 150 lbs 

Pulses occupied little more than 5 5 per cent of the gross Pulses 
cropped area in Kolhapur distnct in 1955-56 The foUowmg 
table shows the pulses crops taken out in the district and the 
cultivated area under each of them — 
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Tun (pigeon pea) is the most impoitant pulse crop of the 
district and occupies an aiea of little more than thirty-five pei 
cent of the total area under pulse crops The talukas of 
Shirol and Hatkanangle occupied about fifty-five per cent of the 
total area undei the ciop It is sown in June-July and 
harv^ested in January-Febniary Usually, it is sown as a mixed 
crop with groundnut or 30 war It is also taken as a border 
crop on the bunds of rice fields Flowering and fruitmg 
continues for several days (extending over two months), thus, 
allowing several pickings of ripe pods for the plant bears green 
pods and ripe pods simultaneously Though it is a perenmai 
plant, it IS pulled out aftei one croppmg The normal yield 
per acre is 630 lbs The green pods are eaten as a vegetable 
and ripe tun is split up and eaten boiled m a variety of ways 
It is also sometimes, eaten, mixed with vegetables 

KuUhi, Kulith (hoise gram) held second place among the 
pulse crops in the district Though it is grown all over the 
district, the talukas of Shirol, Ajra, Gandhinglaj and Kagal 
together held more than seventy per cent of the area under 
the crop It is sown in June-July and harvested in December 
It is sown generally as a mixed crop with bajn on lighter soils 
On varkas land, it is taken as a smgle crop The average yield 
per acre is about 250 lbs if taken as a single crop, and about 
100 lbs if taken as a mixed crop The whole pulse is given to 
horses after boiling It is also eaten in soup and porndge 

Harhhara (gram) is a largely giown pulse crop m the district 
and stood next only to tun and kulxth in 1955-56 It is cultivated 
all over the district except the Bavada taluka Shirol and 
Hatkanangle talukas alone held more than sixty-three per cent of 
the total aiea under this crop For healthy growth, gram requires 
good soil It IS giown as a second crop m the district after nee 
and ba]ri It is sown in October-Novembei and harvested m 
February One or two irrigations are given m the eastern 
talukas where it is largely grown The average yield per acre 
IS about 330 lbs Under dry farming and about 1,000 lbs under 
irrigation It is a common practice to pluck off the tops of 
the shoots before flowering to enable them to be strong and 
bushy so as to increase the outturn of grain The tender leaf 
of this crop IS used as a vegetable Gram is eaten green and 
when ripe, it is broken into pulse Gram is a staple food of 
horse The plants yield a kind of vinegar known as omb which 
gathers on the plants at night and soaks the cloth which is laid 
over them. This is generally used as a medicine by cultivators 
against stomach-ache 

Vdid (black gram) is grown all over the district, though the 
talukas of Kagal, Hatkanangle and Karvir together occupied 
more than fifty-five per cent of the total area under this crop in 
1955-56 It is generally sown m June as a mixed crop with 
bajri or khanf jowar and harvested in November The yield 
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per acre is about 1,500 lbs. The ripe pulse is split and consumed 
as dal It is ground to pov/der to be made into papads 

The crop is also used m certain parts of the district for green 
manurmg of the tobacco crop. V/hen the crop is tender and 
about one and half months old, it is buried m the ground 
^vhile preparing the land. 


Vataoa (field pea) is grov/n all over the district though 
Kan/ir taluka reported the highest acreage under this crop in 
1955-56. It is a very favourite pulse crop, grovm invariably 
after the harvest of rice crop in areas having sufficient moisture 
in the soil It is taken as a dry crop Seeds are sovm in 
Novemher in the furrov/s through a single tube attached to the 
plough. The crop is harvested in January-February The 
yield per acre of the vatana crop comes to about 250 lbs Green 
pods are used as a vegetable The pulse is used either v/hole 
or split 

Vci Val flarge-fruited-dolichos) is grovm all over the distnct as 

a mixed crop or as a border crop It is also taken as a second 
crop after the harvest of the nee crop. It yields about 100 lbs 
of gram per acre. The pulse is eaten, both v/hole or spht, cooked 
in various v/ays The husks and broken bits or the dal are 
a valuable concentrate for rnilch cattle. The leaves and stalks 
are also utilised as fodder. 


J/wy Mug (green gram) is a minor pulse and occupies a neghgible 

area in the district It is chiefly grov/n in Shirol taluk^ It 
IS sov/n m June and July as a mixed crop with bajri and 
harvested m September. The normal yield per acre is 250 lbs. 

Ohidt Chavli (small-fruited-dolichos) is a minor crop and is grov/n 

as a mixed crop v/ith groundnut, jov/ar, bajri etc It is sov/n 
in .June-July and harvested in October. The normal 3deld or 
the pulse per acre is 150 lbs The green pods of chavli are 
about five to six inches long and when tender are used as 
a vegetable. They are eaten raw or are cooked. The npe grain 
is used as a pulse and eaten after boding 

OtC'coi' Area unoER oilseeds’ ccLXivATioir in Kolhapur distnc-t shov/s 

considerable increase m recent years It vvas about six per cent 
of the gross cropped area v/hen the Gazetteer of Kolhapur 
State '."as first compiled and about thirteen per cent in 1955-56. 
The oils of some seeds are solely used m cooking, of some 
both in cooking and for burning, of some for burning and m 
medicine and of some m medicines only. Edible oilseeds 
occupied most of the area cultivated. The following table shov/s 
the distribution of acreage under vanous oilseeds in different 
talukas of the district: — 



Area in acres under Oilseeds in each Taluka of Kolhapur District in 1955-5G 
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Bhuimug (groundnut) is the most important oilseed grown 
m the district and occupied about ninety-seven per cent of the 
total area under oilseeds It is grown all over the distncl 
excepting A 3 ra taluka, the talukas of Hatkanangle, Kagal. 
Gadhmglaj and Shirol occupymg much of the area under the 
crop It IS sown in June-July and harvested in November- 
December The common method of sowing followed throughout 
the district is hand-dibblmg Two varieties are grown, 
namely, erect and spreading Only faim yard manure is 
given, if available The normal yield per acre per year is 
1,500 lbs The improved varieties that have been recommended 
are the Kopergaon No. 1 and Kopergaon No 3 These improved 
varieties give better yield and the percentage of oil m them 
IS more than m the local ones Ripe nuts are consumed by oil 
mills m the district itself Groundnut is eaten particularly on 
fasting days and also eaten on other days, often salted 

Karadai (safflower) is a mmor oilseed and grown only in 
Shirol taluka It is generally grown on lighter types of soils 
as a border crop of rdbt 30 war and gram and seldom as an entire 
crop on lighter types of soils It is sown in October-November 
and harvested in January-February The normal yield per acre 
IS about 250 lbs Tender leaves of safflower plants are used 
as a vegetable The oil extracted from the seed is used for 
cooking purposes 

Karale (niger), also called khurasam, is grown m the distnct 
on lighter types of soils It is not grown only in Shahuwadi 
taluka The areas of concentrated cultivation are Bhudargad, 
A 3 ra, Radhanagan and Bavada talukas It is sown in June- July ^ 
and harvested in November It is the last crop taken on 
varkas land, which is left fallow afterwards for a penod of 
four or five years to restoi’e its fertility. It is also sown as 
a border crop of groundnut It is grown without irrigation and 
manure The normal yield is 250 lbs per acre A clear, limped, 
pale, yellow, sweet-oil is expected from the mger-seed The 
seed is also used in chutmes 

There are other oilseeds like javas or dlshi (linseed), erand 
(castor), shiras (rapeseed) etc , which are grown m the district 
sporadically and on a negligible scale They are of minor 
importance. 

Drugs and narcotics occupied about four per cent of the 
gross cropped area in the district in 1955-56 Only two crops 
under this head have been reported, namely tobacco and betel 
leaves The following table gives the acreage under each 0 / 
these crops in each taluka of the district m 1955-56 — 
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T\BLENo 20 

An!.\ i\ \aus i '^nin Dnic^ . -i\d Nahcotics in hacii TalijKa 
O’ ivoiH.n ’! Di'^rnicr in I955-5G 
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Tamhaku (tobacco) is an important cash crop of the district 
It IS grov/n mostly in the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, 
Gadhinglaj and Kagal In other talukas the area under 
cultivation is rather negligible 

Tobacco seed is sown m seed beds m June-July, preferably 
on manure heaps laid out in the fields The seedlings are 
transplanted m the month of August Prior to sowing, the 
soil IS iichly manuied by farm yard manure, sheep folding, 
and green manure of sunn hemp or. udid The distance 
between two plants and lows vanes from three to 
three and half feet The plant is not allowed to flower All 
the buds and branches are upped off as early as possible 
The land is intercultured by means of entire blade hoes called 
tamhaku kuJav, every ten days, till the crop is harvested 
Interculturmg is done hoiizontally and vertically, to retam 
moisture in the giound The plants are cut in January- 
February, about four inches above the ground, and dried m 
the sun After sun curing, mid-ribs of tobacco leaves are 
removed by hands The leaves are powdered and are then 
ready for sale The district grows only bidi variety of tobacco 
This tobacco is used for bidi-making on a large scale and, 
therefore, large quantities are exported from the district This 
tobacco IS also used for making snuff The local variety, 
(o 0 r ) L C Vf 708— 17a 
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knovm £s akol, is 'K-ell'-knovm in the market. A new variety 
of tobacco called S-20 has been evolved at Tobacco Research 
Station, I^ipani. and is replacmg the local variety. 

Par.oel (betel-leaf) is a garden crop and was grown only 
m s:v talukas Hatkanangle and Shirol taiukas together having 
most or the acreage tinder this crop in the district, in l955*5o 
It IS a vine and is grown in light, medium black and well 
drained soiL meavy manuring and continuous irrigation are 
necessary. The vines continue to bear for ten to fifteen jnars 
rf carefully looked after. Each betel-leaf garden, called pen Tnaia 
generally covers about half an acre of land, depending upon 
the availability of "ater The garden is laid out in beds 
(tcafas) and 18 such beds cover one chira, which means 
nearly an area of one guntha. As they grow quickly, the trees 
of shevTz and pengora are planted in advance one to four feet 
apart to support the vmes which are later trained to support 
themselves on these trees The whole garden has to be 
protected from wmd and sun by high hedges or screens of 
grass or dried banana-leaves The garden is irrigated only 
by well water. Banana suckers are also planted at each comer 
of the chsa The vines begin to bear m the third year and 
are at their best during fourth to tenth year and under favourable 
conditions continue to yield for another four-five years 
Every year in hlarch, April and hlay. vmes are coiled away and 
euwed above root under fresh soil preferably the soil brought 
from the mah lands on the banks cf the rivers : manure is also 
given. 


A betel-leaf garden requrres sizeable investment in initial 
stages Considerable care r;?;c; to be taken throughout the year 
m weeding, watering, picking and Idliing of insects and pests. 
CuitiTation of betel-leaf is more remxmeratr.'e than that of any 
other garden crop m the district. Betel leaves are exported lo 
Poona end Bombay. The betel-leaf is used by all classes cf 
people for chewing 


>r*r; f 


SrcAPCiirs ocerrms an ruroHriirr pij.cz in the economy of 
district as it is the most important cash crop of fee distrKri 
The total area under this croo has increased considerably m 
recent veais as aeainst onlv 9 903 acres reported by Kolhapur 
State Gazetteer (1883). The following figures show how fee 
area under this crop has increased in recent years: — 


Tdr. 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 53 


Arsa ii: arrss 

32.30-0 

33.300 
45,700 

44.300 

37.300 
44.4Q0 
45.351 
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The ratoon cane is also taken m the district extensively, 
two ratoons are invariably taken and, at times four to five or 
even about seven to eight latoons are taken After the 
harvesting of sugarcane crop, the stems left in the soil germmate 
in about three weeks’ time The funows are broken on both 
the sides, and farm yard manure or town compost is added 
Sulphate of ammonia or oil cake is also applied and the open 
furrows are agam made up Watering is done thereafter In 
this way, the ratoon crop is taken year after year without 
disturbing the soil fertility The cost of seed and cultivation 
is also saved to a certain extent 


There is no adsah sugarcane cultivation in Kolhapur as is 
followed in the Deccan canal tracts because of heavy rainfall 
conditions obtaining in some parts of the district As such this 
method of planting cane crop has been replaced by the rajooing 
method In this method, sugarcane sets, having about five to 
SIX eye buds, are planted erect in a nursery in the 
month of July About four-five eye buds are kept above 
the ground The land is ploughed and laid out in furrows 
before monsoon The land so prepared is again laid in furrows 
in the month of August-September, depending upon rainfall 
conditions, by breaking the furrows already prepared The 
germinated sets from the nursery bed are then taken out and 
sets containing one germmated eye bud are selected for 
transplanting in the furrows. This transplanting is done m 
the month of September The crop takes full fifteen months 
to mature as agamst eighteen months in the Deccan , canal 
tracts The yield per acre under this method is, at least, 
twenty-five per cent more compared to that of plant (suru) and 
ratoon cane grown in the district However, this practice is 
followed by the sugar factories only 

The sugarcane crop exhausts the soil almost completely and, 
therefore, fertility of the soil has to be mamtamed by heavy 
manuring or crop rotations In this district, sugarcane is 
rotated with nee Progressive cultivators of the district are 
adopting improved method or schedule recommended by 
Padegaon Research Station 

The local variety of sugarcane, namely, pundia is grown only 
in a few places far away m the intenor The improved variety, 
namely, Co 419 is grown throughout the district and covers 
most of the area under the sugarcane in the district This 
cane, m addition to being high yielding, can stand drought 
conditions much better than any other cane The Co 475 
variety, which was introduced m the district and gave better 
performance than the Co 419, has been withdrawn due to its 
high susceptibility to rust and smut diseases The current 
variety of cane is hard to crush and as such all over the distnct 
power crushers are used for the purpose Padegaon Research 
Station has released two improved strains of sugarcane namely, 
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Co 775 nnd Co 678, which arc under trial m the district It ’s 
likelv that Co 775 may replace Co 419 because of higher sugai 
percentage It>; habit of growth is erect 

Sugai cane is used for chewing, its juice is also extracted 
for drinking Houexei. bulk of the ciop is used for preparing 
Old and white sugar The jaggery of Kolhapur is well-known 
not only in the State but all over India The recoyery 
percentage (of ‘^ugar) is also the highest in India (about 
fourteen pei cent) At present (1957) there is only one sugar 
factory in Kolhapui district, though there are plans to start 
more fad ones on a co-operative basis 
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CovDiMLNTs AND SPICES hardly occupied two per cent of total Co^DIMENTs and 
gross cropped area m Kolhapur district in 1955-56 The following -‘^wccs 
table shows talukawiso acieage under these crops — 


TABLE No 22 


AnE\ IN ACRES UNDER CONDIMENTS AND SpICES IN EACH TaLUKA 
OF Kolhapur District in 1955-56 
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01 
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2,021 
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District Total 

14,202 

1,00S 50 

1 

44 

0 4 

15,083 


Mirchi (chilly) occupied (1955-56) first place amongst the Mtrdn 
spice crops grown in the district, and is also an important 
cash crop of the district next, of course, to sugarcane, tobacco 
and ground nut Though it is giown throughout the district, 
concentrated cultivation is to be found only in the talukas 
of Kagal, Hatkanangle, Gadhinglaj and Shirol Seedlings are 
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raised in seedbeds by the end of May and are tiansplanted 
after about a month le., in Jime The distance between the 
two rows and between the two plants vanes from two to 
three feet, depending on the quality of the soil The plant 
begins to bear fruit after about two months The irrigated 
crop lasts longer than the unirrigated crop. Though chillies 
are grown to a large extent as an entire crop, in parts of 
Kagal, Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas it is also 
taken with cotton as a mixed crop In the month of August 
the cotton seed is dibbled in between every two plants of chilly 
Only one variety, namely, Sankeswan is grown throughout the 
district 

Chillies form part of the people’s daily food It is the chief 
element used m cumes and most other dishes. They are 
extensively used in chutneys and pickles They also have some 
medicinal value 

Halad (turmeric) is grown mainly in Hatkanangle taluka 
and the cropped area in the taluka occupied more than 
seventy-five per cent of the total area under this crop m the 
district in 1955-56 In the talukas of Shirol, Gandhmgla], Kagal, 
Karvir and Panhala and m certain other villages it is grown on 
a small scale It is planted in the month of May before 
monsoon sets in, on both the sides of the furrows about 2 feet 
apart and is harvested in December-January It is manured with 
farm yard manure at the rate of about 30 to 40 cart loads per acre 
Turmeric rhizomes are universally used as a condiment, being 
the chief constituent of curry powder 

Kothimber (coriander) is grown m the district as a garden 
crop in small quantities throughout the year In 1955-56 its 
cultivation was concentrated in Gadhmglaj and Hatkanangle 
talukas It is cultivated both for the sake of its seed and foi 
its green leaves The leaves are ready for use in about 
three weeks’ time and the seed m about two months’ time 
The leaves and tender stems are used as a vegetable and also 
for flavouiing many dishes The coriander seed is a condiment 
and also contains some medicinal properties 

Lasun (garhc) is grown throughout the district m small areas 
Its cultivation is, however concentrated m Gadhinglaj, 
Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas It is grown as a side crop 
of onion It is planted in November and harvested in 
February-March It is extensively used as a condiment or as 
a spice in chutneys, in seasoning vegetables and m curries It 
also possesses certain medicinal properties 

The other condiments and spices grown in the district are 
methi (fenugreek) ova (ajwanseed), badishep (sweet-fennel), 
and shepu (fennel) They are grown on a very small scale 
Most of these crops are taken as side crops eg of groundnut 
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The total area under fibre plants was hardly one per cent 
of the gross ciopped area in 1955-56 The following table gives 
the distribution of acreage under various fibres in Kolhapur 
distnct — 


TABLE No 23 

Area in acres under Fibres in each Taluka 
OF Kolhapur District in 1955-56 
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Kapashi (cotton) occupied eighty per cent of the total area 
under fibres m 1955-56 in the district The talukas growing 
this crop on a large scale are Shirol, Kagal, Gadhmgla] and 
Hatkanangle The area under cotton has decreased much 
since the compilation of the last Gazetteer Cotton is grown 
m the district as a mixed crop with chiJhes It is sown m 
August pickmg starts m December- January The variety 
growm IS the improved Jayadhar The long staple variety of 
cotton, namely, Rajpalayam has been introduced m Shirol, 
Hatkanangle and Gadhmgla] talukas 
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Ar^Co^iz ^'DsTTar Henp; is gro~-i: aimC’St all over the district 
0 - a sraaii scale. Gadsingia:, AJra ard riagal taiusas are 
rr^jor prods eers. It is sovm in J'one-Juiv and harvested in 
Decerroer. The bark or aTTcoadi plant yields good £bre vrhich is 
used for making ropes. The tender ieaves of the plant £nd 
an e/her.sive ime as a not-herb and vegetable. 


Top fsann-herspA thongh a £bre crop is grovrn in the districr 
specially for green manuring of the £e!ds. hlost of the area 
under this crop v.as in Gaohinglaj. Hatkanangle. Kar.dr and 
Panhala taiuk^ in 1S55-55- It is sovm in June-Juiy and 
harvested :n September. As a green 
buried in t.ne ground by plough vrhen 
old or vhen it pust starts fov/ering 


li- 2.0 j-t ^ 


tae crop ts 


St't. £bres are ai 


fovrerin? 


# * 


eir cest vrnen doe plants a: 

and v/nen i.oe setting of pods commences The stalks are 
either cut close to the round vuth sickles or are uprooted. They 
are exposed for a fev/ days on the bunds of the £elds 
"*hen the ieaves axe stnpped off and then the^' are ready for 
retting. The stalks are tied :n bundles and placed upright in 


"•ater for 


r, 


or tour cat's Smc 


the bark on the b'utt ^cs 


13 thicker than on the upper portion of the plant- 
need a longer tune to ret. The bundles are then horizontally 
submerged in vater vith the help of some meight like stmes 
etc Rettmg to be c-omplete requires about seven to ten days. 
depend.ng on the condition of vrater and vreather. If the stalks 
are retted for longer time than the req'oired period, the fibres 
lose the.r strength and colo'ur. 


ir; jLTD In KouH.fun:E crsTHUcr, rputr: 


small 



r-. te'A' fruit gardens of banana and guava ^ars 
seen mainly in the eastern porfion. A fev/ permanent garnens 
of mangoes and cashevm'uts can also be seen. The^ xoiloving 
table shovs the dmtrfnution of area under fruits in tne distnoo 
:n ISfo-oo: — 
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Banana and guava are the common fruits of the distnct 
Most of the fruits are grown throughout the district on irrigated 
garden lands, though production is concentrated in Gadhinglaj, 
Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas 

Kele (Banana) is a very popular fruit of the distnct 
Hatkanangle, Siurol and Gadhmglaj talukas are the major 
producers Banana is grown on good garden, medium black 
soil which is at least two feet deep It is propagated by suckers 
which are planted m Jvme-July. After the rams are over, the 
plants are imgated at mtervals of 10-12 days, dependmg 
on moisture m the soil, and at mtervals of a week m the hot 
season The plants are manured once a year at the rate of 
one to two basket-full of farm yard manure per plant The 
distnct grows mainly the Walha variety Of the other varieties 
grown, velchi is taken as a mixed crop m betel vmes , a few 
plants of mhas-keles, used for vegetable purposes, are also 
planted in the gardens 

Arriba (mango) is cultivated throughout the district as a frmt 
crop on waste lands The mango of Ajra is a well-known 
vanety. The mango groves planted and developed at the 
mstance of the late Jahagtrdar of Ichhalkaran 3 i also need 
a particular mention Besides the well-known varieties of 
Alphonso (apiis) and payan, there are other important local 
varieties also The mango plant bears fnuts after ten years, 
if it IS propagated from the mango stone, and after five years, 
if it IS propagated vegetatively by graftmg For its good grov/th 
watering is essential for the first three years Regular manunng 
IS also equally good for its growth and regular fruitmg 
Flowermg starts by the beginning of December and ends by 
January There are three flowermg flushes in mango The 
fruit IS ready for harvest m Apnl-May 

Peru (Guava) is grown mostly m Shirol taluka though 
Hatkanangle and Karvir talukas also grow it to some extent 
Guava trees begm to bear frmt when about four to five years 
old There are two flowering seasons The frmts of the first 
season ripen m August-September and those of the second m 
November-December The local vanety is most common 
though attempts are being made to extend the area under 
Lucknow-49 vanety 

Papai (papaya) is grown as an mter-crop in banana cultivation 
It IS planted either along the borders or m-between the 
two rows of banana plants Papaya is propagated by seedlmgs 
Seedlmgs are raised on seed beds Seedlings are transplanted 
in September-October six to eight inches apart Two seedlmgs 
are planted at one place This is because usually about 
fifty per cent of the plants turn out to be males and hence it 
IS necessary to plant tv;o plants These male plants are useless 
except as poUenisers and hence only a few male plants are 
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retained in the orchnid The lest aic removed as soon as the 
sc\ IS ascci tamed The trees begin to flower after about 
si\ to eight months of planting and fruiting begins after about 
n Near The life of the p’ant is about three years A papaya 
tree, on an avciagc, >ields about 30 lbs of papayas The ripe 
fruit IS eaten vhile the unripe fruit is used as a vegetable 


In Kolhapur distiicl the aiea under citrus fruits is almost 
msigniflcant The varieties giown aie sweet manges {mosamhi) 
and lime {kaqadi hmhu) and Italian lemon at various places 
Citrus trees are usually planted on medium black or light loamy 
■^oil As thev arc very sentiLivc to poor drainage, they are not 
planted in soils vhich aic either highly moisture retentive 
(like deep black soils) oi arc likely to become water-logged 
Seedling of Jambnn aie raised for about a year in the nursery 
beds The budded plants aie transplanted m orchards during 
the monsoon season The distance between the two plants 
depends upon the variety and vanes from 15 to 20 feet The 
trees arc iirigatcd regularly at an interval of 10 to 15 days, 
depending upon the season The plantations aie treated either 
foi ambe oi viiig behar 

Kajxt (cashew-nut) is grovm mostly m Gadhmglaj taluka 
It thrives well in laterite soil It is grown from seed (nut) 
planted in silit The roots when young aie very sensitive and 
do not stand transplanting The plant bears fruits after 
SIX to eight years Flowering starts in November-December 
and fiuits arc ready for harvest m March-April, yielding on 
an average about 10 lbs of nuts per plant 

Besides these, the district glows other fiuits like pine-apple, 
ramplial, sitaphal, chxkii and grapes, though on a very small 
scale Some of them are grown by persons who have taken 
to fruit gardening as a hobby Ananas (pine-apple) is grown 
on a very small scale as it thrives well only m hot moist 
climate Ramphal (bullock’s heart) is grown mamly in garden 
lands as a bordei plant and near homesteads Sxtaphal 
(custard apple) has only one season, namely, dunng August- 
December It is grown as a bolder plant Draksha (grapes) 
does not thrive well though attempts are being made to grow 
this fruit m the district The climate of eastern zone is said 
to be more suitable for this crop A plot of about 10 gunthas 
m Koulav village in Radhanagan taluka is under this fruit 
crop Only one vanety, namely, bhokri is grown in the 
district 

Kolhapur district is not self-sufficient as regards vegetables 
which accounted for a very small area of the gioss 
cropped area in the district The following table shows the 
distnbution of the acreage under vegetables , m the district m 
1955-56 — 
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of Ihc shortage of vegetables is made good by 
imports from Bolgaum district and at times from Poona distnct 
Besides the local vaiictics grown, a few foieign varieties, namely, 
cabbage, cavilifiowei, lattucc and knolkhol have been also 
mtioduccd and ha\c become quite populai m the district, 
pailiculaih in parts of Kanui, Radhanagan, and Shahuw'adi 
tahika'5 

The following sc\cn loot and tuber vegetables aie grow'n in 
the di'^trict — 

Ratolc (sweet potatol is the most important lOot vegetable 
grown in the district Rafale, grown here, is of two varieties, 
namely icd and white The w'hilc variety is more popular 
Sweet potatoe‘5 can be grown at any time of the year They 
aic ready foi haiwcst in about 6 month’s time Cuttings from 
\’nes of previous yeai aie used for piopogation The crop 
needs heav> manuiing and constant irrigation The root is 
eaten green, boiled, oi roasted on fasting days The leaves are 
used as gieen fodder for cattle Ratalc is also imported in the 
district on large scale fiom Belgaum district 

Kanda (onion) is growm in good black soil in the district 
It icquircs heavv manuiing and watering Red and w'hite 
varieties aie grown, the latter being moie popular m the district 
Onion seeds aic sown on raised seedbeds to raise seedlings 
Seedlings aie ready in about. a month’s time for transplanting 
They arc tiansplanted on the slopes of the furrow's At the 
time of transplanting, theie is standing water m the plot 
Transplanting is done in November-December and the field 
IS w'atcred eveiy w'eck In about 3-4 months time, the 
crop IS ready for harv'est Onion is eaten almost by all classes 
both raw' and otherwise It is almost a necessity of the poorer 
classes Tender leaves are eaten as a pot herb 

Batata (potato) is giown on a very small area in the district 
under irrigation Heavy manuring is necessary Potato sets 
arc planted in October-November The crop is ready between 
Januarj' and February It is watered as and w'hen required 
The distnct grow's mmibn (local variety) and red (from Belgaum) 
varieties Potatoes are also imported from Belgaum and other 
districts to meet the local needs 

Ga.jar (carrot) is grown m good black soil on a small scale 
in the district The crop needs manunng and watenng It 
is grown m garden lands in rahi season and is ready for use in 
about thiec months time The root is eaten as a vegetable, 
both raw and boiled It is also used as a concentrate to feed 
plough and milch cattle 

Mula (radish) is grown on a very small scale throughout the 
year, pai ticularly m hagayat lands, as a catch crop It is harvested 
in about two months time If harvesting is delayed, the plant 
begins to bear pods, called dingns The roots, leaves and pods 
are used as a vegetable 
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Suran (elephant’s foot) is grov/n in the western zone of the 
district as a backyard crop. The crop takes about three years 
for its full gro-Rdh The corm is used as a vegetable. Hov/ever, 
this vegetable is not much popular. 


Karanda is a bulb-beanng yam and resembles the common 
yam It is grown m the v^estem zone m backyards of houses 
The flesh of the bulb has a sbght bitter taste, which lessens 
on boiling 

The district also grows twelve fruit vegetables though not on 
a large scale Among these vegetables brmjal, cabbage and 
tomato are promment 

Vange (bnnjal) occupies the highest acreage not only under 
frmt vegetables but under all vegetables grown m the distnct 
It IS grown on nch soils, often on river bankc in rahi season 
after floods are over In the gardens, it is grown throughout 
the year It is an irrigated crop and requires considerable 
manunng also Seedlmgs are prepared in seed beds and are 
transplanted after about six weeks The crop gets ready after 
two months and harvestmg contmues for two months thereafter 
It IS a ver^^ common frmt vegetable and is consumed in the 
distnct throughout the year Important varieties grown in the 
distnct are green round small bnn]al (dorh) big but entirely 
green m colour, and purple 

Belvange (tomato) is grown as a field crop only m four talukas 
It requires hea.vj manurmg, imgation and constant care 
Seedlings are prepared on raised seedbeds and, when four weeks 
old, are transplanted in October-November in the lands laid 
out m ridges and furrows It is also grown in hot season if 
sufficient watenng facdities are available. It is a veiy 
favounte vegetable with the people, particularly with those 
in urban areas Tne raw/ fruit is used as a vegetable v;hile the 
ripe one is eaten like a fruit 

Kohi (cabbage) is a much valued cold season foreign vegetable 
grown in the distnct It is becoming more and more popular 
Cabbage leaves are fed to the cattle and the heads are used 
as a vegetable 

Dodka fndge gourd) is gro vn in the distnct m the nch lands 
which form the edges of other garden crops It is rarely grown 
as a single crop In the gardens it is grown at any time of 
the year In dW crop lands it is grown in June-July The 
plant begins to bear fruit in two months’ time after planting 
and continues to bear for nearly two months more The fruit is 
dark-green m colour and its length varies from six inches te 
eighteen inches It is seemed wnth sharp ndges from one end 
to the other. The fruit is used as a vegetable The skin and 
t"e r.dces are used in Chiitreys 
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Dudhija Bhopla (bottle gourd) is a creeping plant and is grown 
in garden lands round the edges of the crop Under irrigation 
it IS also grov.n as an entire crop mixed \\nth cucumbers 
It begins to bear m two-threc months’ time. The fruit is 
\ellov. ish-grcen and has a soft white flesh It varies in length 
from 12' to 30" It is a \ery common vegetable It is 
also utilised in preparing a sveet-mcat called diidhi-halva 

Gho’^alc (smooth-gourd) is grov/n and used like dodka 
A qhosalc is six to ten inches in length and is smooth and marked 
length-wise with lines It yields heavily and continues to bear 
for two jears, if constant irrigation is given 

Kahngad (water melon) is the fruit of a creeper It is sown 
in hot months and rcquiies irrigation The plants are manured 
when they are six weeks’ old The fruit ripens in the third or 
fourth month The fruit is smooth and round, dark-green and 
stnped wuth light green The flesh is pink, very poft and 
watcrj* and the seeds black and white It is generally eaten 
raw’ 

Karle (bitter gourd) is a small fruit and grown and used like 
dodka and ghosalc The surface of the fruit is roughened with 
knobs and each seed fills the w’hole cross section of the fruit 
The fruit is used as a vegetable It tastes bitter and. therefore, 
must be w’ell cooked and spiced before eating 

Kartoli IS a wild gourd, but it is quite a favourite vegetable 
It is gro\vn in the western hilly tracts of the distnct 

Kashi-hhopla or kaslu-pJial is growm m gardens and m 
backyards Except that it is roundish and thick instead of 
being long, the fruit is just like dudhya^bhopla 

Kakdi or valuk (cucumber) is grown in garden lands as 
a border crop It is sow’n in June-July Tlie fruit is generally 
green and six inches long The vanely growm in robi and hot 
season is dark-green m colour with longitudmal white stripes 
It varies in length from eight inches to twenty mches It is 
generally eaten as a raw'’ fruit 

Tondh (little gourd) is a common vegetable It is a wild 
creeper and growm as a field crop It is a perenmal crop 
and the tondh vine grows vigorously for about five years The 
tondh fruit is used as a vegetable 

The district grows the foUowmg five pod vegetables — 

Abat, a creepmg plant, needs little water or manure for its 
grow’th It IS giowm m the backyeirds of homesteads or on the 
edges of garden lands It begins to bear fruits m three months’ 
tune and, m good soil, continues to bear fruits for three to 
four years The pod, w'hen young and tender, is used as 
a vegetable 

(o c r ) L c Vf 7GS— IS 
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Bhendi (lady’s finger) is grown in this district as a cash crop 
in garden crops. The variety grown is a local one with 
four edges and a length of about six inches to ten inches 
The variety of smaller hhendis is grown as an entire field crop 
on a very small scale The green pods are used as a vegetable, 
either boiled or fried The ripe seeds of hhendx are used in 
curry and chutney Water steeped with green hliendi plants 
IS used in gul malung (to remove the scum) on a large scale. 

Gavan is grown in gardens at any time and durmg the rams 
on the borders of the crops like chillies It begins to bear pods 
m three months’ time and, if watered occasionally, goes on 
bearmg for some months The plant grows about three feet 
high with a smgle fibrous stem from which the pods grow m 
bunches The pod is used as a vegetable 

Glievada is grown with or without water in June-July on 
the edges of dry crops It begms to bear fruit in about three 
and a half months time and goes on bearing till January As 
an irrigated crop, it is grown around garden crops or in the 
yards and porches of houses 

Shravan Ghevada (french beans) is grown in the district, both 
for seeds and vegetables When grown for vegetables, it is 
sown as a catch crop in garden crops When it is taken for seed 
purposes, it is sown as a mixed crop m dry crops m Jime-July. 
The green pods, when tender, are used as a vegetable 

Kolhapur distnct grows about a dozen leafy vegetables which 
are quite favourite with all classes of people 

Amhadi is grown m garden lands for vegetable purposes at 
any time of the year. After six weeks of planting, tender leaves 
are produced in abundance These are plucked and used as 
a vegetable 

Chandanhatva is grown on garden lands at any time of the 
year The plant stands about a foot high and has got red leaves 
at the apical portion. The leaves and tender stems are eaten 
as a pot herb 

Chakvat is grown in other garden crops as a mixed crop 
Before watering the land, the seeds are broadcast by hand The 
plant bears good pulpy leaves just like chuka The leaves are 
used as a vegetable 

Chavli IS grown m garden at any time of the year It closely 
resembles tandulja but seldom grows more than six inches in 
height The leaves and stem are uniformly green 

Chuka (bladder-dock) is grown m gardens at any time of the 
year, and is ready for use in about a month after sowing The 
plant IS eaten as a pot herb 
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Karadi is grown in garden lands, especially for vegetable CHAPTER 5 
pm poses It i-: grown at any time of the year Karadi leaves Agriculture and 
aie giown often fuc oi si\ ^\ceks aftei sowing the seed irrigation 
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Math giown in the districts is of two varieties, red and green 
Botli \arictics arc grown in garden at any time of the year 
and arc ready foi use five to siv weeks after sowing The 
red \aiioty stands three to five feet high with a thick stem and 
has a small central plume as well as side flowers The leaves, 
and especially the stem, have a red tinge The green variety is 
smaller The leaves and the shoots aie eaten boiled The wild 
\ariety called katc-math grows naturally and is eaten by poor 
people. 

Methi (fenugreek) is grown in gardens, at any time of the iVdin 
year, all over the district It is always an irrigated and manured 
crop and is usually ready to bo cut in about three weeks’ time 
and gets matured in two and a half months When young, the 
entire plant is eaten as a pot herb by all classes 

Pokla of tw'o kinds, red and green, grows one or two feet poUa 

high in gardens at any time of the year. The leaf is ready for 
use in si\' w'eeks’ time and is eaten as a pot herb 

Pudina (mint) is grown in garden lands It is a perennial Pudma 
ciop grown along the water channels in garden lands The 
leaves are used as a garnish 

Rajgira is of two vaneties, red and green It is grown in Pajgira 

gardens at any time of the year It is grown in the turmeiic 
Cl op, as a mixed-crop, for seed purposes. It grows about 
three to five feet high and has a heavy over-hanging central 
plume The seed is exceedingly small andi'is usually trodden 
out by human feet or rubbed out by hand- It is usually eaten 
on fasting days either as lahi which is made into balls or as cakes 
made after mixmg m hot jaggery syrup The leaves are eaten 
as a pot herb 

Tandulja is grown in gardens at any time of the year and is Tanduija 
fit for use five or six weeks after so\ving The plant grows 
a foot high and has its stem near the root It has no seed 
plume but flowers on each of its side shoots Only the leaves 
and top shoots are eaten as a pot herb 
(g 0 r ) L 0 Vf 768— 18a 
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AccoRDiiro TO THE Seasoi? Aim Crop Report, 1955-56, about 
19 per cent of the gross cropped area v/as under fodder crops 
The follov/ing table shov/s the acreage under fodder crops in 
the district m 1955-56 — 


TABLE No 26. 

Ape^ j!.' /CPE.S u::der Fodder Crops e.' ErCH Taluk.i 
O r Kolhapur District ji: 1955-56 


r/uL. 

Hot 

V.'cat/if-r 
jrtver 1 

Gra“' 

<;n<I 

Halnii, 

pA-rff 

1 

'ToUl 

C'rop 






21,87/ 

Jlara'Ii 





4,800 

RhnfL-v 'I 





7,400 

Gi'Djin.zI.'j 


1 TIG'S 


20 

17,188 



n,S7n 

72 

I7& 

11,528 



'STG4I 

0 


8'4,047 

K-ir, jr 


118,070 

I'J 

4i 

24,0.4.8 

Pd’jhal i 


/1, 780 



21,780 

_ jT' 


10,087 



16,687 

ifiu a'li 


17,120 


1 

15,126 

‘■hr';) 

SS8 

4,140 


407 

4,008 

Total 

TjH 

J. 70,077 

f)7 

7'i7 ' 

1,77,247 


Strictly speaking, fodder crops as such are not grown m the 
distnct Grass and babul cover most of the area. Grass is 
gro”m m all the talukas and all along the mail lands on a large 
scale The trees of She^/n are also grovm on these lands on 
a large scale. They serve the purpose of grovvmg fodder and 
also help sedimentation during tioods The grasslands in most 
of the talukas arc manured once or tv/ice, depending ujion the 
number of cuttings in a year, v/ith sulphate of ammonia. Jov/ar 
’s grov'n as a fodder crop in the hot season though on a very 
small scale In v/inter, maize is also taken as a fodder crop, 
but that too on a very small scale 

AoPJCULTUPrL OPEPvATIOHS VAR'/ ACCOPJlIfrG TO RAE.TALL, SOlls 
of the tract and the nature of crops. These operations consist 
of opening of the land by digging or ploughing, further pulveris- 
ing the soil, cleaning the fields, spreading manure and munng 
it v.ith the soil, Eov;ing the seed or planting the sets of seed- 
lings, interculturmg, weeding, earthing up, irrigation, applying 
quiek-act ng manures as top dressing, spraying or dusting of 
insecticides, protecting the crops from birds, stray cattle and 
"ild animals, han/cstmg, threshing and preparing the crops for 
the market and storing- In addition to these, occasional opera- 
t’ons for permanent improvement of the soil such as bundmg, 
ij'eP'og. trc.nchmg, draining the excess v/atcr from the soil, 
a'-d reclaiming lands for cultivation are also undertaken by 
the farmers 

^Ploughing IS done almost every year by svooden or iron 
o’ojghs to open the land to dig out deep rooted v/eeds or 
-'sboV" to aerate the soil and to trap and store "/ater for the 
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crops In the western zone of IHq district, in order to remove 
the stubbles of the previous crop, the land is ploughed by an 
iron plough oi sometimes by tractors after the haivest of paddy 
and sugarcane In the hilly tract, w'here only paddy is grown 
w'lthout lotational change, ploughing is done by small wooden 
plough worked by a pan of bullocks, preferably after the first 
show'ci of ante-monsoon oi monsoon On an average, one 
plough opens about half an acre to one acre of land, depending 
upon the season and the type of ploughing done c g , deep 
ploughing for sugarcane and sw'eet potatoes Deep ploughing is 
done either by iron ploughs w'orked by Iw'O or three pairs of 
bullocks or by tractors, the hire charges m the latter case being 
Rs 30 per acre 

Foi ordinaiy ciops in the eastern zone, land is ploughed by 
iron ploughs w’orked by twm pairs of bullocks upto a depth of 
five or SIX inches When the soil is moist enough, about one 
acre of land is ploughed , but w'hen the soil is hard, hardly half 
an acre of land can be ploughed 

Pulverisation of the soil is done by one of the three kinds of 
implements (1) the beam harrow known as maind, (2) the 
wooden plank called phah, and (3) the blade harrow^ called 
kulav The maind is worked by five bullocks to crush 
the big clods Above tw'o or three acres of land are covered 
daily The pJmU is generally used when the clods are soft and 
small and when all the pulverismg opeiations are over and the 
land is ready for sowing It is worked by a pair of bullocks 
and covers generally three or four acres a day The kulav is 
used after a showei or tw'o or when the clods have become 
bnttle It is worked by a pair of bullocks and covers about 
two acres a day The clods which escape the above operations 
are generally broken by beating with wooden hammer called 
mogan This practice is followed generally in the western 
zone of the district 

Cleamng of the field is generally done wnth the help of 
women labour The rema ns of the previous crops, such as 
stubbles of sugarcane and jowar which hinder further opera- 
tions and also provide shelter to insects, are collected and 
removed The fields are kept clean and ready for sowing or 
planting before monsoon 

The farmer takes out the well-rotten farm yard manure or 
compost from the pits, by means of a phavada (spade) and a botti 
(basket) and carts the same to the field The manure is heaped in 
small lots at convenient places in row It is evenly spread over 
the field and then mixed with the soil by means of a kulav 
(harrow) In some places, especially m garden lands, sheep and 
goat folding is earned on all over the field The dung and, 
especially the urme, serves as a good manure It is estimated 
that about a thousand of these animals, when quartered for 
a night, give manure equal to about five to six cart loads of 
farm yard manure The manure prepared from night soil and 
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CHAPTER 6. to\vn sweepmgs is applied also to sugarcane crop on a large 
, . ^ scale m the district Generally, about 5 tons of ttiis manure are 

Irrigation. applied per acre 

In most of the crops, seeds are sown for starting the crop , 
Mannmg^ but m some in which seeds cannot be produced and even if 
produced, are costly, parts of plants are planted either after 
irrigation or rams In the case of paddy, Tiagh, tobacco, chillies 
and such other crops, where the seed is very small and young 
and plant requires special care, seedlings are first raised m 
a specially prepared seedbed and then transplanted The seeds 
are sowi either by a seed drill (kun) m Imes or dibbled mto 
the soil by hand After sowing is accomplished it is necessary 
to cover the seeds and press them hghtly, otherwise the seeds 
are hkely to be picked up by the birds To achieve this object 
a light plank or harrow noth only the headpiece is dragged 
over the land 

The practice of dibblmg the seed is more popular m the 
district than that of sowing by a seed-drill Dibblmg of seed 
is followed throughout the distnct m the case of groundnut, 
and also to an appreciable extent m the case of khanf jowar 
and paddy Before dibblmg, the land is marked by a specially 
prepared marker (tikatane) both ways and dibblmg of seed is 
done at each cross Sowing commences generally soon after 
outbreak of the monsoon. 

Statement shcnoing sowing periods of some of the important 

crops in the district 


Crop 

SowjDg or plant jEg tune 

Rice 

June-Transplantmg m July 

Jo war (khanf) 

Jun e-July. 

Jowar (rabi) 

October. 

Bajn 

Jime. 

June. 

Maize 

• December-January 
September-October. 

Ragl 

June-July. 

Rale 

June- July. 

Vari 

June-July. 

Sava 

June-July 

Wheat 

... November-December 

Sugarcane 

November-December. 

Cotton 

August 

Groundnut 

. June-July 

Niger 

... June-July. 

Chillies 

... June 

Turmeric 

. May. 

Gram 

November 

Knlthi 

June-.Tuly 

Turi 

June-Julj' 

Tobacco 

, . July (seed bed) 

August-transplanting. 
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Inlcrcultivation means culturing or tilling or stirring the soil 
in between the lines of crop This is done by an implement 
called kolapt oi dub: (a hoe) or by khiirpi or by hand. It is 
done to remove the weeds that take away large quantities of 
moisture and plant food to aerate the soil to prepare the mulch 
(a loose h>er of dry soil as covering), to conserve soil moisture 
useful for the crop, to prune the roots so as to encourage 
a deep root s^stom, and to kill the haimful insects hibernating 
in the soil Gcneially, two oi three hoes aie w'orked by a pan 
of bullocks and each hoe is handled by one man This team 
can intercultivate about thiee to five acres a dai"^ The fiequency 
of intercultivation would depend upon the life and habit of 
growth of the crop and the soil condition But generally it is 
done about three four times during the life period of most of 
the Cl ops 

The weeds that aie round about the plant oi in line with the 
plant escape the hoe and thus are required to be removed by 
hand wnth the help of w'eeding hook (khurpi) Eight to ten. 
women labourers are required to w^eed an acre of land, depend- 
ing upon the kind and extent of the weed growth Two to 
three weedings are generally done for most of the crops After 
hoeing labour requirements for weeding are reduced by 
30 to 40 per cent 

The next important opeiation is earthing up le, diggmg the 
soil around that plant and heaping it up at the base of the plant 
The earth is dug up by a pick axe (kndcli) and brought at the 
base of the plant by a phavada Sometimes it is also brought by 
hand at the base of the plant This is done in order to give support 
to the plant, to prevent lodgmg and to keep the tubers and 
roots under the soil Earthing up is required in the case of crops 
like sugarcane, tubers like potatoes and some vegetable and 
fruit trees Earthing up is done to a certain extent in the case 
of jowar crop dibbled by hand For crops like sugarcane, 
a plough or a iidger is used to dig and brmg the soil near the 
base of the plant and then it is attended to by human labour 
to give a finishing hand and to see that it is- uniformely done 
and the soil is w^ell pressed 


Top-dressing, i e applying quick-acting manures on the 
surface of the soil and then mixing it up ^vlth the soil is done 
by stirring the soil Some crops require additional amount of 
manure after germmatmg The sugarcane crop usually reqmres 
four top dressings Especially to the ratoon crop are given four 
top dressmgs m the root 2 one by making a hole therein by 
a crow-bar and fillmg it up with manure. 
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IRRIGATION IS DONE FROM Wells and Rivers All the irriga- 
tion m the district is lift irngation except small areas under 
tanks Water is lifted by pumps worked either by oil engmes 
or by electric power. In some parts viots are ^so used for 
the purpose 

In the case of tanks, one man is sufficient to imgate one acre 
of land In the case of pumps, one man is sufficient if he 
knows workmg of the engine When water is supphed by 
a contractor, he mamtains an engme-dnver for the workmg and 
upkeep of the engme The charges for water supply, when 
taken on contract basis, are about Rs 250 to Rs, 300 per acre 

Fields are frequently irrigated and the mterval between two 
watenngs vanes accordmg to the soil, season and the crop under 
irrigation The interval varies from eight to ten days for sugar- 
cane crop and for other crops, such as vegetables, it is eight days 
The quantity of water supplied per acre is about 2'5 acre inch 
(An acre mch of water roughly measures 3,630 cu ft or 101 tons 
or 22,687 gallons of water) 

The farmer has to provide for some protective and curative 
measures as well He has to take precautionary measures to 
avoid certain pests and diseases It has been found customary 
in the district to treat jowar seeds with sulphur for the control of 
the smut diseases of jowar known as kam. The practice of treat- 
ing seed of paddy with perenox solution against the blast disease 
is gainmg ground. Whenever any insect or disease appears on 
the Cl op, the farmers either spray or dust special insecticides 
or fungicides recommended by the Department of Agnculture, 
The use of Benzene Hexachlonde (BHC) 10 per cent and 
50 per cent is universal and quite effective The standing 
giam crops have to be watched during the season lest beasts, 
birds and other animals eat away the gram The farmers 
shout and throw stones by slings (gophan) to scare away the 
birds Kerosene oil tins, with smsill stones mside, are tied to 
the branches of trees with a stnng tied at the bottom This 
stnng the farmer carries to his place from where, by giving it 
a pull off and on, a ratting noise is created to scare away the 
birds. Stray cattle are generally caught and compounded in 
the cattle pound Wild animals are either shot or hunted 
individually or through gun clubs established for the purpose. 
The animals are shot only when they visit fields and not m the 
forest Monkeys are caught in traps specially prepared for 
the purpose 

One of the most important agricultural operations, next only 
to ploughing and sowing, is the reapmg or harvesting of stand- 
ing crops CroDs are harvested only when they are fully npe. 
Tne pcnod of ripening vanes from crop to crop The following 
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Foodgrain crops sucn as ncc, jowai, bajn and wheal arc 
iiancstcd b\ cutting the plants close to the ground by a sickle 
(hurpa) The cut plants are put into swaths {alasya) and the 
earheads, m the care of jovar, aic icmo\cd by cutting and then 
carted to the threshing >aid {IJiola) In the case of others, the 
svath' are bundled and carried straight to the thieasmg yard 
V here thej arc kept well slocked The earheads of hajn are 
removed by breaking at leisure time and w'hen required and 
are threshed Paddy bundles arc threshed after Uvo to three 
da>s of slock'ng, by beating the bundles on stone or log of 
wood in the threshing yard The stems or stalks are dried, 
bundled and stocked as fodder 

Pulses are mostly cut as whole plants and are removed 
directly to the threshing yard Vegetables are picked by hand 
and the leafy ones are uprooted Root crops like sw^eet pota- 
toes and turmeric are haiw’ested by digging with kudali 
Groundnut is reaped and collected by hand after hai rowing the 
crop with wooden harrow' 

The sugarcane crop is harwesled by cutting it close to the 
ground and carted to the crushing yard where rt is crushed 
by powder crushers The ]Uice is pumped directly into the 
boilmg-pan and, after boikng for about three hours becomes 
thick and can then bo moulded into blocks after cooling off for 
half an hour or so 
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Grain crops such as jov/ar, bajn and pulses are trampled 
under bullocks’ feet till the material is broken completely into 
cha/T and grain The gram is separated from the chaff by 
v/innov/ing against the breeze Some of the root vegetables are 
dug out, cleaned v/ell by rubbing out the soil after drying, and 
sold m the market. Crops like turmeric are dried after being 
specially cured. 

Grains arc stored either for purposes of seed or for consump- 
tion at a later date. V/hen they are meant for purposes of seed, 
the quantity is usually small, especially v/hen an individual 
farmer preserves his ov/n seed. On the other hand v/hen it is 
meant for future use, the quantity stored is usually large. 
Therefore, storage methods vary from place to place depending 
upon the use of grain Before storing any gram, it is thoroughly 
dried. The .seed, mized v/ilh household ash, is v/ell preserved 
in bamboo bins and v/ell plastered on all sides v/ith cov/dung 
so as to keep off the insects that may attack it from outside. 
The gram for consumption is preserved either in gunny bags 
or m corrugated iron bins In both the cases dry leaves of nim 
are mixed v/ith the grain , use of five per cent B. H. C is slso 
nov/ made for this purpose. Storing of paddy is done in specially 
prepared rooms. Seed of paddy is stored in specially prepared 
bins of rope prepared from the paddy strav/ called mudha. 

Jaggery is not preser/ed by cultivators Merchants preserve 
this m godov/ns either in cotton seed or paddy husk after cover- 
ing each block v/ith a piece of gunny 

Ik Kolhapur District, the Field Tools /um It/iplemekts used 
by some agriculturists are modem but the old indigenous ones 
are in u'-e m large numbers Ploughs, harro//s, levellers, clod 
crushers, v/ooden plants, seed-drills, markers, hoes (both entire 
blade and "-lit type) and stone rollers are the mam implements 
used during the various phases of cultivation. Besides these, 
several hand tools arc also used for sundry jobs on the farm. 
Iron ploughs, both heavy and small are, hov/ever, replacing 
v/ooden ploughs Tractor drav/n ploughs and disc harrows are 
m use m the district on an appreciable scale, especially in 
sugarcane gro//ing areas Electric motors are nov/ in use for 
running v/ater pumps along the BhogavyOii valley and the 
Parichaejanga valley Oil engines are set up to v/ork the v/ater 
pumps in the district In the interior, in a fev/ undeveloped 
arr^a", mot- am still m use for lifting v/ater 

The following table shosvs talukas.vise distribution of agri- 
cultural implements m Kolhapur district m 19 jG — 
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Till the beginning of this century, indigenous ploughs made 
of babul wood were m common use m the former Kolhapur 
State The Agncultural Department of the State made success- 
ful efforts m introducing and making popular the iron ploughs. 
Iron ploughs, both big and small, are nov,'- in use throughout 
the district 

The wooden plough (nangar or, when small, nangn) consists 
of several pieces, the principal of them being (1) khod (body) , 
(2) dandi (beam or pole) ; (3) ju or jokhad (yoke) , (4) phal 
(share) , and (5) tuman (stilt) Only the share is made of iron, 
all other parts being made of wood The body is of two parts, 
the doke (head) and the dant (shoe), all of one piece of wood 
and curved in shape The head is thicker, and the shoe tapers 
to a point The shoe is flat at the top in front and triangular 
at the bottom The share (the iron part) ]s flat and sharp at 
the end , it is laid on the shoe, and secured to the mam block 
by a •phalcamb (small piece of wood) The front end of the 
share projects about six inches beyond the point six of the 
shoe, and is secured to the shoe by means of an iron ring (vasu) 
The beam is highly curved at its back and is fixed to the head 
(doke) so as to form an acute angle The back end of the beam 
IS projected about three inches beyond the head on which the 
handle (rumane) rests The yoke is fixed to the front end of 
the beam The handle (sHt) is separate, and on the top of it 
IS fixed a rauthya (short grip) to facilitate handling A leather 
rope (vethan) passes back from the yoke behind the stilt and 
forward again to the yoke 

The indigenous plough opens a triangular furrov/ The 
heavy type which weighs about 120 lbs is yoked to four pairs 
of bullocks and furrows to a depth of six to eight inches, while 
the light one weighs about CO lbs and is yoked to two pairs of 
bullocks and furrows to a depth of about four inches The 
heavier ploughs are replaced by iron ploughs and only the 
lighter types are used in garden lands The very light plough, 
v/eighmg about 15 to 20 lbs is used in the Konkan tract of this 
district and is yoked to a pair of bulloclcs and fuirows to 
a depth of about two mches 

Iron ploughs arc supplied m the district by tv/o Indian manu- 
facturers who have got their factones in North and South 
Sitara There are two types of iron ploughs (i) those having 
reversible mould board which can be changed from one side 
to another and (n) the fixed ones, just like an indigenous 
" ooden plough The ndgers are the heavier t 3 rpes and are in 
common use in sugarcane grov,ung areas in the district for 
earthing up sugarcane crop 

’.VovJi n ploughs are usually manufactured and repaired by 
the village carpenter. Iron ploughs are also repaired locally 
in •’'ork'-hops and at times by replacing spare parts 
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Tr. c ''“3 3\n)i), Mi .>1 ^ jn U'-c no'.v-aKlny'; in Ihc district, 
< rcn.’jy in ii; . u n< »rc.T Tractor-, aic owned b> 

bi • cil'iv 4 0 n ui!« tlit'c me lined out to other 

n‘M". T’.M T’,' ' >'i' t'l.Hf'U vaif'- from Ri 20 to Rs 25 poi 
.ic ( c ( mn :.i ’i ih* '%jx of plouphinjj 

tn, 1 ipihhnr) iii iinnkmenls made mostly of babul 

I 1 f- ■);(* oA 4 nr of Lcd. in line’ in a field at uniform 
i.i jV.h 'ill' ftir.KV.', ’ll ’ Inch ‘.he 'red j*; denositcd arc opened 
nv coni'.' (p’ e i) Time or n coulters arc fi'cd to a small 
h f of Miti t ilkd d.i d (heid-UK cc) Just abo\c the lip of 

'> fri-n*. il n urf.ice of .he coultir .i hole ii bored through to 
fi a ! ( ’hi \ ’ nhon iui><‘ (..et.) loj allowing the seed to pass 
‘.’ 4 .(’ti;li .111' '!u ( i! No” - i-tla\ msfc.id of hollov bamboo 

u.Ih , 'i.ilt ('f coinirr.'cd iron • ht-ots me gcncrall>, m use All 
’h tune fill'll ihc coulu r .lu bioughl together and held m 
a bow -111. (. ooden -'.nicturc (diode) and lied firmly at the 
cci'ie of till h( d-picc(‘ V th a thin lope (diode dor) to ensure 
unifu’.A''i cirtnbi.tK n of .red m .ill the tubes Foi traction, 
a bi im s fi'^tu to the centre of the hc.id-picce with side biaccs 
on It' idc ' foi 'upjioil On the top of the head-piece, a handle 
(n/iiiriic) '■ fi'.cd foi guiding and pleasing the implement 
A Aolo of ]iiop. 1 lenj’th, accoidmg to the number of eoultois 
.•’iia or ‘..nice betv cen them, is attached to the beam for yoking 
bullocks .iiui r lied to the beam b\ a thick tope p.issing ovei 
and unind the iicad-picce, mating the whole frame rigid for 
.’Oil This kind of i-oed-dnll rcquiios one man to drive a pan 
of bullock'. ,ind anoihci per-on to feed the seed bowl uniformly 
with the seed to be ‘•ov n Three to four acres of land can be 
■'OV'n per da\ Secd-diills aic liglit oi heavy accoidmg to the 
'’cason and the ciops to be sown During the khanf season, the 
' ecd IS to be deposited in the vet and soft soil up to a depth of 
t”. 0 oi three inches This requires a lightei seed-dull In the 
rabi sc.ison, the seeds arc to be dcpiosited to a depth of five or 
si>: inches wlicie only sufTicicnt moistuie for the geimination of 
seed IS available The sccd-dulls used foi this are gencially 
very licavy and sliong In the rabi season, rabi jowar, gram 
and wheat aic sown by these secd-dnlls, and pulses, such as field 
peas, gram etc aic sown m a furrow^ behind a plough 

Foi lifting watei from wells as well as from rivers for the 
purposes of 11 1 igating the fields, centrifugal pumps, i*un on oil 
engines and a few on electric motors aic mostly m use Mots 
arc in use in the interior and undeveolped areas and that too at 
a few places only lion mots arc mostly m use , leather mots 
are used raicly lion mots aic manufactured locally, leather 
mots arc manufactuied by the village cobbler Oil engines in 
use arc both of foieign as well as local makes The lattei are 
manufactuied at Kolhapur and Ichalkaran]i 

The haiiow (kulav) is used after ploughing for crushing the 
clods of earth The parts of the harroAv aie head-piece (dtnd) 
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prongs (janoh) , blade {plias) , beam (dandi) and handle 
(rumane) Except for the blade, which is made of iron, all 
parts are made of babul wood The head-piece is straight and 
rectangular in cross section In the front, two prongs are 
fixed mto it, m a slantmg direction doivnwards at an angle of 
50’ with the pole The blade, made of iron, is straight, fairly 
long and thick Its two ends are turned upwards to fit in 
prongs where they are firmly held by means of iron rmgs 
(uosu) The pole is straight and is fixed slightly on the left of 
the centre of the head-piece It is supplemented by a short 
brace which is fixed on the right of the centre The other end 
of the brace rests on the pole 

In Kolhapur district, two types of harrows are commonly 
used (i) phasa, a light one and (ii) kulav, a heavy one Kulav 
IS used for inter culturing tobacco and chilly crops Phasa is 
used for covenng seeds The harrow weighs about 25 to 
30 lbs and works to a depth of about two or three inches and 
requires one man and two bullocks In a day, generally two' 
acres of land are covered The light harrow (phasa) weighs 
about 40 lbs and works to a depth of about two mches and 
requires a man and two bullocks In a day about four acres 
of land are covered These harrows are constructed by village 
camenters and are used m a vanety of ways, for example, 
mixing manure, preparing seed-beds, covermg seeds, levellmg 
of land and even mterculturmg 

The beam harrow (mmnd) is used for breakmg the clod of 
earth after ploughing The mavnd is a rectangular log of 
babul wood about 10 ft lone, one foot broad and about nine or 
ten inches thick and weighs about 150 or 200 lbs A wooden 
beam is fixed to the log in the centre for applying force by 
a yoke to be attached to it Two iron rmgs are fixed to the 
log, one on each side of the beam, for tying ropes for applying 
equal force to the end of the log 

In Kolhapur district, two tjqies of hoes (kolava and duba) are 
in use for intercultunng jowar, groundnut, chillies and other 
food crops The slit hoe is Imown as kolapa and the entire 
blade hoe is called dziba Hoes are really miniature harrows 
and are used to work in between the lines of crons to stir the 
soil so as to remove the weeds, loosen the soil, conserve mois- 
ture and aerate the soil It is used only till the crop is about 
12" to 15" in height The size of kolapa depends upon the 
distance betv'een the crop lines The prongs and half the 
portion of the blade are made into one piece and 
t%’.o such nieces, fixed on the head-piece have a slit 
'vhich is about three mches wide In case of duba the entire 
iron blade is fixed to the prongs Generally, tv o or three hoes 
r-c ^-orl-f’d on one \ol:e The hoes are tied to the voke bv 
0 ni<^co of rone passing over the handle and the head-piece of 
*he hoe The yokes used are long and straight in nroportion 
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to the number of spaces covered and the distance between 
them The reins, by which the bullocks are controlled, are 
tied to a “Y” shaped stick This implement requires careful 
handling, especially wlien the crop is young Two or three 
men with a pair of bullocks interculture about four or five 
acres of land a day At many places, especially m rice lands, 
kolpa IS worked by human labour only It is drawn by 
a man and a woman The woman pulls the hoe by means of 
a rope tied to her forehead (which is covered with cloth) The 
man piesses and regulates (holds between the crops) the hoe 
from behind A set of two or three hoes are worked like this 
by a team of three or foui persons The Department of 
Agriculture has introduced some improved types of hoes, 
namely Planet Junior hand hoes and shovel cultivators for 
working in wide-spaced crops like chiUies, tobacco, sugarcane 
etc In addition to these, with the introduction of Japanese 
Method of Paddy Cultivation and also the dibbling method, the 
Kaijat hand and rotaiy hoes and Japanese hand hoes have 
been introduced and become very popular with paddy cultiva- 
tors in the distuct 

A stone roller, instead of bullocks, is usually used for 
threshing ]o\vai eai-heads The roller is about three feet in 
length , its diameter vanes at both the ends On one side it 
IS about one and half or two feet and on the other side it is 
one or one and half feet The end with smaller diameter is 
kept inside so that it turns automatically A pair of bullocks 
can easily opeiate it 

The bullock cart {gadi) is the common means of transporta- 
tion in carrying out agricultural operations The present cart 
consists of a large frame of babul wood supported on two big 
wheels held together by an axle The wheels have iron tyres 
These carts are drawn by a pair of bullocks 

In lecent years, this means of transport has undergone 
several improvements Introduction of ball beanng arrange- 
ments has helped in reducing friction and giving easy move- 
ment to the wheels Pneumatic rubber tyres in place of iron 
ones are available, but in actual practice the cultivators find 
them very costly and their use is, therefore, restneted to a few 
iich farmers and contractors 

Besides the tools worked with the help of buUocks, there are 
a few tools which are utilised m various other agricultural 
operations and are worked by hand These are — axe (kurhad) , 
pick axe {kudali) , spade (phavada) , marker (Ukatane or 
yedtang) , weedmg hook (klmrpe) , sickle (vila) , bill hook 
(koyata) , crowbar (aidan or pahar) , and rake (dantale) 
These are mostly made by the village carpenter or blacksmith 

As no animal-dnven implement for harvestmg has been 
devised, the principal tool is the sickle (vila) with an entire 
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Given below are the results of the live-stock census conducted 
in 1951 and 1956 by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
Bombay — 

TABLE No 28 
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Bovine Population in Kolhapur District, 1951 and 1956 


Cin‘:sificition ofcnttic 

1 

Cou 

Clasc 

1 

j Bufidlo Class 

j lor.i 

1056 

j 1931 

195G 

}[nhs {o^cr3^c^^^) — 

■ 

1 



1 Breeding bulls 

2 840 

4oG 

‘ 903 

sso 

2 AV orking bullot'l- c 

1,31,980 

1 ”9,607 

43,145 

37,105 

3 Other bulls 

1 2 AGO 

2,010 

709 

1 430 

Femahs (over 3 years) — 





1 In milk 

30,023 

4 ions 

t 

T9,93G 

2 Dry 

13,143 

23,360 

, 9,873 ' 

21,077 

3 Not calved 

7,010 

0,721 

4,240 

11,194 

•4 For avork 

37 

1 133 

' 770 1 

44A 

o Others 

703 

1 3SO 

CIS , 

340 

lotinj stocl . — 





1 Under Ijcai — 





Atales 

12,489 j 

17,003 

8,438 I 

15,059 

rcmolcs 

11,337 

16,472 

1 13,073 j 

24,152 

2 1 to 3 years — 


1 



Jinks 

20,370 

20,344 

1 13,370 . 

11,035 

Females 

19,770 

17,407 

, 23,860 

I I 

23,267 

Total 

'' 2,90,570 

2,85,810 

j 2,09,920 1 

2,23,333 

The total bovme 

population of the 

district m 

1956 Avas 


5,11,199 Besides these animals, the census enumerates 
86,884 sheep, 1,14,370 goats, 1,014 hoises and ponies, 1 388 pigs, 
481 donkeys, six camels and four mules Though these 
ammals do not necessarily work on farm, yet they are useful 
to the farmer in a number of ways and are, theiefore, included 
in agncultural live-stock The total number of animals, 
constituting agricultural live-stock, returned at the 1956 census 
was, therefoie, 7,15,345 

Owing to changes consequent upon the formation of Kolhapur 
district m 1948, it is not possible to assess correctly the trends 
underlying, and the changes m the composition of, hve-stock 
population in the district In the table above are also set out 
the figures for the bovme population returned at the 1951 census 
The variation of population recorded m the qumquenmum end- 
ing 1956 hardly exceeds two per cent And when marginal 
errors are taken mto account one might have to concede that 
the cattle population, which constitutes the bulk of livestock, 
has remamed stationary Whatever variation is observed, it is 
mainly due to considerable mcrease in young stock (less than 
a year old), as shown below * — 

(acr) LO Vf 7CS— 10 
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II will be seen that (he number of bovines is more in the 
eastern divisions ine ivarvir laluka, comprising mostly of 
plains, records the hignest numoer whue m the taiuKa of Ajara, 
navmg hilij topogiapny, the Jowest number has been returned 

Though much headway has been made in the use of 
mechanical implements like electric pumps, oil engmes, 
tractors, sugarcane crusheis etc, bullocks and he-buffaloes 
still occupy an important place m rural transpoi tation and 
agricultural operations The total number of plough 
cattle was reported as 1,6G,6I2 heads in 1956 

Considering the pciiods of woik in the district (such as 
ploughing, sowing, thieshmg, sugaicane crushing), shortage of 
draft-cattle is much felt dui mg such periods During 
off-season, however, there is not suflieient work. Again, ceitam 
farm operations overlap one another , the threshing of khanf 
crops, sow'ing of rabt crops, crushing sugarcane, castmg farm- 
yard manure and lifting w’atei for planting and irrigating cane, 
crowd together Duiing off-season, however, there is not 
sufficient work As lifting water is a steady and continuous 
process from about October to June and animals, meant for 
77iot wmrk are not available for haiiowmg or ploughmg 

It will also be obseiwed that there are comparatively more 
he-buffaloes m the western hilly tiact compiismg mainly 
Shahuwadi, Radhanagari, Bhudargad and Panhala talukas 
This appears to be due to the use of small buffaloes for puddling 
rice lands and ploughing nagli lands’' 

Cows and buffaloes are kept mamly for purposes of breeding 
and milk production Out of the total number of 1,95,595 milch 
cattle, 1,23,929 i e about 63 pei cent, were reported to be in milk 
m 1956. Out of the rest, only 579 females were working on 
farms She-buffaloes are more popular in the district because 
of then highei milk yield than cows Cows are reared by 
the farmers mainly for the male progeny for draught 
Geography of the district also influences milk 3 neld In the 
eastern region, comprising the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, 
Karvir, Kagal and Gadhinglaj, which is fairly free fiom 
mosquitoes and flies in wet season, the annual yield of milk 
per cattle head is much higher than m the rainy and hilly 
western region where the cattle are very much afflicted by 
flies and mosquitoes during the wet season 

The important breeds of cows and bullocks observed in this 
district are Khillar, Krishna valley, Dangi and Jatoan (local) 

Khxllar The animals of this breed are mostly located m 
the eastern zone, Shirol taluka in particular KhiUar is 
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• Regional Survey of Rosoorcos, India, Kolhapur, Dr P C Patil, p 160(1960) 
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Kollj ipur li.’tnct In, im* lt.n< t mimbci of sheep nnd gonls 
rf ‘.Ito DcccJint *.*.} ' Thc'-c •uiininh nre •'iipposcd to be valuable 
t! to the iU.r.una^ community v.'ho mainly rear them for 
v.i'rdl. h.t.r, ') m .mn mutl<in Goats conslitulc an important 
■■o'lrcc ff mil). 'uipK to the |>of'r cultivator Most of the 
!u cji th'c) .T!< fenmd m theca' tern hilly tract v. here rainfall 
j J< ' .. id pr.'t"inf’ fncilitit are abundant These flocks of 

nu'.c from one area to .motlui during the laini, season, 
t'pcrnllv lo.'.ajih. tin i.rtcrn side vhcrc graring facilities are 
ihund ("t .md CO t of maintenance low 

IV-iilln-) < cpni)' li.i' nov oevclopcd into an important cottage 
oi •iilridi.ii% irdtistiy in niinl areas According to 195G census, 
the i>ouhi'\ population wa' 3,38,515 out of which 3,37,893 v eic 
fowl' On 1 cock'- and chickens) Nearly Ihiity per cent of 
•)n‘ fo.'. I-- are to bo found in the talukas of Kanui and Shahu- 
V adi i'rr*’. fo^sls and duel:'- are considcicd to be a valuable 
non-\if;ol.inan food 

Kolli.imn distrct is mainly an impoilcr of live-stock, 
paiticularlv of tlic jiuie breeds of cattle like Klnllar bulls and 
bullocl s, and Pnndhar]mri shc-buflfalocs The animals of puic 
/Oiillor breed .aio biouglit mainly fiom cattle fans held 
annually at Karagani and Kharsundi in South Satarn district 
and from the K/iiIIar cattle shows and fairs m Sholapui 
district The Dcshi K/iillai animals come mainly from 
Chinc'iali cattle fair in Belgaum district Kurundwad, which 
is situated along the banks of the Kiishna and the Panchganga, 
IS an important source of supply of Krishna Valley breed and 
IS famous foi its cattle fairs Animals of mixed breed are sold 
m the weekly barars at Vadgaon, Ichalkarnnji, Murgud and 
Gadhmglaj 

Milk occupies a dominant place among live-stock products, 
Kolhapur c'ty and other towns being the ready markets It is 
a practice with young people, particularly gymnasts m Kolha- 
pur city to visit early in the morning Gangavesh (foi buying 
milk) v/herc shc-bufTaloes aic milked by the owners on the 
spot in front of the customeis When milk cannot be easily 
transported for liquid consumption, it is converted into milk 
products like butter, ghee, kliowa etc Climatic conditions and 
the crop pattern followed m the district are very suitable foi 
developing good milch strains In fact, the iivenne aieas 
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provide ample facilities foi dairy farming and yet the dairy 
industry in the district is in backv'ard condition 


TABLE No 30 

The Average Aknual Production of Live-stock and 
ITS Value, in Kolhapur District. 


Lu e-stock products 

! 

Quantity. 

t 

j Talne inEupec? 

ItiH 


54,058 (tons) 

1 

2,43,26,100 

Eggs 

• t 

1,07,79,420 (numbers) 

1 10,77,942 

Manure 

1 

25,89,926 (cart loads) 

} 51,79,852 

Hides 

1 

51,119 (numbers) 

i 7,66,785 

Skins 

i 

40,250 (numbers) 

. 30,186 

AVool 


1,08,605 (lbs) 

! 1,62,907 

Cor- calve? 


23 737 (numbers) 

11,86,850 

Buffalo calves 

1 

24,621 (numbers) 

18,01,575 

1 

The following 

were 

the live-stock prices current in 

1958-59 — 




Live-stock 

Prices in Kolbupur District, 

1958-59 

Live stock 

Value 

1 Unit 


PvTL‘Bni CalUe — 


Ivhilhri breeding bull above 2^ years 

Rs 

800 to 1,200 

1 Each 

KhiU'ri bull calf belov 2 \ cars ' 

^ tr 

500 to SOO 

1 Each 

t 

IChilbn core 1 

7 

400 to COO 

‘ Each 

i 

Khilhri pair of bullocl: j 

>> 

1,000 to 1,600 

Per pair 

1 

r-'ndharrun buffalo bull | 


250 to 1,000 

Erch 

P'ndhaip t-i buffaloes | 

1 

-I r tV'/c — 

f 

GOO to 1,000 1 

Each 

j 

f ountrv pair of biil ocks 

? 

150 to 400 

Per pair 

1 

r’o' 1 'r coa-s j 


75 to 150 

Each 

Com 1’ O’ ,lo 

» 

100 to 150 

Earii 

C'*.. ‘"a lafTaloc'^ ' 

r 

200 to 500 ' 

E-'b 

‘-L »p r'-'l r’a’^* 


1'. to25 

F-p 

: — 1 * > 

r 

10 to 12 ' 

l\r 5 iril 

• 

t 

2 to 3 

Ikr lord 

j 1 


1 

lu to 12 r 


' r 1' <’'j -Ed'Et f'n tie ‘’H f s" 
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The District is self-sufficient in the matter of fodder chapter 6. 
supply The mam sources of fodder are the grazing areas or — — 

kuraiis along the banks of the nvers Quality grass is also ^^ini’gai[on^° 
grown m tnese kicrans It is cut, tied into bundles and sold FonDm Supply 
in the market The fodder from the crops of ]owar, bajri, 
rice and hill millets is also fed to the cattle and is sufficient 
to meet local lequircments 

Generallj’-, the woiking bullocks and milch cattle (cow and Health Conditions 
buffaloes) keep good health m view of better care taken by 
the owmers Dry and useless animals are maintamed only 
on grazing and the little foddei spared by the owner , natu- 
rally, their health is pooi Hoi'ses are maintained on good 
rations and hence enjoy good health Poultry m general is 
maintained on free grazing and is, therefore, always m good 
health 

There is no live-stock farm m the district. To improve the Breeding, Veten- 
local jawari breed, breeding bulls of Khxllar and Dangi breeds 
have been located in selected areas of light and heavy rain- 
fall tracts respectively An artificial insemmation centre has 
been established at Kolhapui where breedmg work is being 
carried out on cows and she-buffaloes Veterinary aid is 
available from the vetermaiy dispensaries opened at each 
taluka headquarters They are m the charge of veterinary 
officers Vetennary dispensaries at different centres opened 
in the talukas are in the charge of stockmen 

The Government schemes that were m operation (in 1958) for - Cnttie 
cattle improvement were regardmg (i) location of breeding 
bulls , (ii) Gosliala development , and (iii) poultry improve- 
ment 

Location of breeding bulls is done under the following 
schemes — 

(t) Half cost scheme — Under this scheme, a faimer-cum- 
breeder is selected and issued a breeding bull by grantmg 
a subsidy of Rs 350 or half of the actual cost of the breeding 
bull, whichever is less No maintenance charges are paid to 
the ownei of the breeding bull The bull is to be maintamed 
by the farmer m good breeding condition for a period of 
three years from the date of issue His services are to be 
utilized by the villagers for improving their cattle 

(lI) District maintenance charges scheme.— The farmer-cwm- 
breeder has to purchase the breedmg bull at his own cost 
with the approval of the Department of Agriculture The 
bull IS then paid a mamtenance charge of Rs 12 per month 
for a period of three years from the date of issue The 
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ovner is expected to maintain the bull in good breedmg 
condit on and make available his services for improving 
village cattle. 

(tn) Personal ledger account {P. L A) Scheme — The 
breeder is granted a loan to the extent of Rs 300 per bull 
from the personal ledger account of the Cattle Development 
Officer, Poona The loan (at 4^ per cent interest) is repay- 
able within three years in six equal six monthly instalments 
The breeder is also given Rs 12 as ma ntenance subsidy for 
a penod of three years, but the maintenance charges are 
credited to the account of repayment of loans 

(lu) District Live-stock Advance Fund . — ^The scheme is 
almost similar to the above except that the loan is paid from 
the funds kept at the disposal of the Collector of Kolhapur 

The Goshala Development Scheme provided that a founda- 
tion stock of ten breeding cows and one breeding bull at 
Government cost was to be supplied to a selected Goshala or 
Panjrapole The goshala or panjrapole should also purchase 
an equal number of breedmg stock at its ovm cost The 
goshala v'as to carry out breeding work of this foundation 
stock for a penod of five years The goshala was given an 
annual grant-m-aid of Rs 2,000 per year by Government The 
Shahupuri Panjarpol Sanstha was selected for implementation 
of this scheme during the year 1951-52 The animals v;ere of 
the Gir breed The Sanstha worked under the scheme from 
1951-52 to 1956-57 

Poultrj' Improvement Schemes provide for the supply of 
pure-bred cocks of improved v/hite leg horn and Rhode Island 
breeds to bona fide cultivators at the concessional rates fixed 
by the Poultry Development Officer, Poona. A Government 
Poultry Farm has been established at Kolhapur 

The Raixfall i:; Kolhapur District, though less subject to 
great variations from year to year is, nevertheless, frequently 
very unevenly distnbuted during the latter months of the 
monsoon (September and October) This time is cntical, both 
for nee and jo^ar crops The mam justification for irrigation 
facilities m the distr'ct is, therefore, to make good the deficien- 
of rainfall m September and October, so as to ensure good 
c-fip- in pH 3 oars 

Tno folio' ,ng table sho • 5 the net area irrigated by difTcrcnt 
'•'.irt^ of i-r gallon m Kolhapur distnct * — 
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Net area irrigated by different sources op Irrigation in Kolhapur District in 1955-56 
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In the year 1955-56 this dislnct had 66,779 acres under 
irrigation of v’hich 1 593 acres vere irrigated more than once 
Tnerefore, the percentage that the total gross imgated area 
bears to the total sov.m area comes to 7*2 The coverage of 
irrigation seems to have increased only in recent years i e after 
the merger of the former Kolhapur State in the then Bombai 
State (See the figures given below) — 


Yes’- 


1881 ^ 

1949-50 


Percentage of total groHS 
irrigated area to total 
"cropped area 

2 7 
4 1 


1950-51 


6 1 


1951- 52 6 8 

1952- 53 6 7 

1953- 54 6 2 

1954- 55 6 7 

1955- 56 7 2 


The follov’ing tables show the distnbution of imgated area 
under food and non-food crops 
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i i,‘ r < • ,i u> he im)X)rt,nn'. ‘ouicc 

r 5 “n ! iji < t” r '.Jr* v ;i , onK .",730 ncrcs 

. r;"’’'. <' 5 !;. • inh '.n- of Hi;) .nnnplc .mci 

V, (’v'. ' *, Tn \ < T, '.Mthinp of c.m.il irrif^nUon In 
o'.i'.rr '-^1 J i , *,(i i' . I'.'.cr. ‘n the v. liolc of the dislnct, 

o , ) c , .r*. f.m.d {<' b!«' ... n 'ourcc of irngnlion 

'r-. 'r <' ^J( s ' r :! , *oj- . np'.y of the dr.lnct The bank*". 
; ; tr r !)•• :.ti irKnlatlnf .ar.u .arc inlcrpo''.cd b> 

:.v j.: T*,' .* I a'tinlb, rrnd'T the of flov.' 

/ f ,j u ( ro .r t 1 ei . to hc*,\'j* cnlUnp of can.ak etc 


Apflculiurc nnd 
Irrf ration 

IrnoATto" 

Cl*:-!' 


ir (.( 3'’,- , •••-,( • 

' •*. 'hi •< ' *< ,0 o'i . 

o. r f TN V f.-^r *, 

*’ ( t 1 • of f(,. r 

O'-- 'tree’ 0,1 ..nu (r'.a.l 
• nt ht’V Tl.i' 'I 
•: 3 /<- Cl h\ , ( •'ch of 'h< 


r.j *■ <f jt M 1 I r.al.i .and V.ad- 

tai',5 ff . .it(.h n.apor'.nncL in the 
•f ‘.‘.v:* con* tnicioci lonn back b> 
Ko” ...vir S' i'- md the date of then 
<f op.initnrc incurred on them are 
rncjcr c.>:njn..nd of, and actu.alb' 
'*• tan). a i** M''« n bclov — 


T 'll! ' end 
P' 'r or 


i 1 

r_!,, 1 1 Tt’ii t 

! 

t/rd'- j 

Ai *tn!l\ 
1 — lpn!r<l 

3 

Iv rwt 

300 * 

f.O 

3 


r,o 

S70 

\ t.t''* 

1 


PO 

1 1 

83 


In Kolhapv.r drtnet, tanka vcrc never n large source of 
irngation but wcic used .la village wnter-supplieis Most of 
the tan) a b(.ing '•ilted ha\c nov* gone out of use The few 
existing onea •'crac tlio same juirpoae to-day In 1955-56, nine 
:c'cr”oirs and fifta -one tanks were reported Out of the 
fifty-one tanks only tv o arc v-'ith aNneut 100 acres or more, the 
rest being with ayacut Icra than 100 acres The net area under 
lank irrigation v .aa 1,301 acres 

V.^cll ii ligation occupies an important place in the agnculturc ttdis. 
of the district In 1955-56 there were 8,394 wells m the district 
which irrigated nearly onc-thiid of the net area imgated in 
the same yeai Little more than two-thuds of the wells were 
non-masoniy the rest being masonry All the wells were 
owned piivatcly 

It 15 interesting to note that the number of wells m the 
western part is small, inspite of heavy rainfall This is because 
the burface-w'ash runs ofT the steep hills The soils aie thn 
and sub-soils locky and cannot absoib and retain water to feed 
the wells In the eastern region the lie of the land is suitable 
for wells, lands being faiily deep with soft rock below In 
years of good rainfall they are dependable, though in some the 
supply of water fails in summer 
(a 0 r ) L 0 vr 708—20 
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As has been already stated, because of its peculiar topo- 
graphy, flow irrigation is not practicable in Kolhapur district 
The only alternative available, therefore, is to provide lift 
imgat on facilities on the river banks Before the advent of 
water pumps, farmers of the distnct used to make full use of 
river water by means of bhudki mots, mainly for giowmg 
sugarcane Now this system is bemg replaced rapidly by water 
pumps 


A bhudki IS a shallow hole dug in the bed of a river or 
stream, while a well is a vertical deep shaft or hole, dug on 
the farm to obtain underground water. Bhudki is a temporary 
structure about 10 feet deep , a well may be 25 to 50 feet deep 
and IS of a permanent nature The water lifted from a well 
IS led straight to the field In the case of hhudkis, the water 
laised from the first bhudki (m the nver bed) is led to the 
second, then to the third and so forth In this system, there 
are three to five bhudkis, usually four , and the total lift 
generally is of 50 feet 


This account of bhudki system in the district will not bo 
complete without a reference to the phad system The phad 
system is an old co-operative organisation (reported to be 
existing long before 1850) This system has a great bearing on 
the agricultuial economy of the distnct 

The necessity of this kind of co-operative organisation ansre 
from the fact that, apart from lack of capital required to raise 
sugarcane on large scale, the individual farmer has neither 
‘lufficicnt man or animal power at his command to lift nver 
water In the phad system man and animal power of indivi- 
duals arc pooled together The organisation takes on lease 
a iilock of land on joint responsibility , the owners of the land 
mnv 01 may not be partners in the phad The ovmors ret 
.1 it’pulated share from the receipts of the gul produced, after 
deducting gurhal expenses, ns rent of the land. 


A phed generally requires eight bullocks (ic foui pairs, one 
pan for each mot m the senes) and eight men (four mot dnvers 
nd four men to look after irrigation and other work m the 
t'cld) A bullock unit is taken as equivalent to a man unit 
A { ^rtnei may contribute two bullocks and tv o men, another 
ly contribute one bullock and one man. v.hilc a third may 
r.o''ir’bu‘c cither a bullock or a man and thus make un thc 
’ M-n'e- n: units required In a four-mot phad, therefore, they 
' “ . t'> ra "e cicht bullocks and cieht mrn-sharchold'^r- If 
■ ' ( ^ n’ ' r.rc to l>ft v nter. th''rc will bo ten bullocks and fen 
' o’d_>rs Addit'onal labour and the cost of manun* 

, shareholders m proportion to th*^ number of 

„ c'--*— b'lVd 
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' r: ; ' bi r' t Imnne] tn 

' 1 t’ < t’,,* > >:.d e on. till 

1,< : f t',< . *< r . bo tn ;) ( 

(oi the one in the bed of the 
the '■ccond. then from the 
it nnchci the hiphcot point 
field b> long chnnnch. 


1 ' ' 't‘ , . .'a '1 bov,' t 

' , though of recent grov. in 


I . - \ ml in th(> {ii'.'.nct In the former 

Ki'!, ; ‘.o '-.r (if thi t\])e v n*? orfnni^cd, thouch 

’’ t , ■ *. Cl 1,1 c <i,'( r.itr.i hn*'- foi nnitunl benefit, an 

( < r' 1 ,' *' ( y M? t m. d.d t\i.l In fact, the 

' 1 . Kol'npi r district in.i\ lo 

■ f (‘’•'nt b' !r ) < li njM n .r a •%'-tcmntic cxprcnmon of tlic 
. . O' '.'"i; n,i ’ fif cn-tipr ration, and mutual help 

C' ' ( "* ( r. If 1 • , (>1/ inration of co-opci.ili\t* lift 

. r-.' ( j ’)■ ! i.inimp. financi d and tcclmica] aid to 

'i L et ( wi,' III) im 'ue'i clumi’ In Hombaj State, a scheme 
i< - 'll o n I’.rn ' ' iiid fin.mcial a ni«;tnncc to, cooperatne 
e-ic.i u' ujidcudm; c’ tmc' of I'ft iinpation vas fust sanc- 
t'f’uo in Ji 'U“ 1 "S'^ and va continued tlirouchout the }>enod. 
<>{ tla I'"^' Plan It ban bt en decided to continue 

. ctn ' duiai; ilu j'l nod of the Second Fivc-Vcar Plan 
v.j.h j 'ore em))’n''ii on the con'obdation of schemes already 
•n h.inci rat’u tn in on the o: ranin.ntion of a larpo number of 
nc.\ --oc’eti' 


Arrkviturc and 
Irrlfinllon 
Inrin \TiO’ 

Eift IrrJrntfon 

Cn opfritl^r 

I.lfl Irrlcntif>li 


At pa tni then ait ui all 11 co-operati\e lift impation 
ocictic in the dmtrici Information regniding the acreage 
under inipation e timiitcd cont etc m given in the following 
Uible — 


'I'ADLE No 36 


Co-opiiuTivi Lirr Iiuugatio'. bocirriEs iv KoLiiAPun District 


Piii'i 

\o 

1 

Niiiiti’ (if 

illlipi n1 
mIiIi'Ii 

1 ^(ll' I )f* b 

1 on 'iiPril 

1 

1 

1 I\l 11)1' of 
ri\rr 

, 

1 ' 

Ari n 

(In nrrcH) 
tinder 
irrigation 

I atimntrd 

rofit 

(>o\prnmcnt finan 
olal ni.slRtnnco 
rnnotionrd 

j Loan 

SubMdj 


1 

1 


Hi 

Its 

llB 

1 

Riiliiiiil 

' Kr)^IlIm 

'100 

2,52,1107 

1,12,500 

1,12,500 


In' linnl 

lUr.injnl c^lll 

700 

82,305 

40,334 

37,548 

a 

Wiiplminir 

Vrdt’iingii 

250 

lO.fllo 

21,000 

21,401 

I 

Clim nro 

tVnrnn 


5,0-1,200 

2,87,050 1 

2,24,700 

r. 

llinpnnpnon 

tVnrrni 


1,24,001 

00.070 

50,030 

n 

Uditnoii 

ICrinhna 

725 

1,81,703 

00,415 

00,415 

7 

.Sndoli 

Uhocn\ nl I 

(110 

1,04,005 

53,330 

53,330 

s 

Knnilcnli 

IJO 

150 

1,27,380 

12,400 

42,400 

(1 

ICotlmll 

1J|> 

520 

1,117,400 

43,155 

43,166 

10 

Olmiund 

Krislina 

■ 700 

1,00,180 

58,330 

68,330 

n 

'I'nlniindn 

Wnrna 

t 800 

2,27,474 

00,000 

00,000 



Total 

7,837 

21,51,001 

8,53,110 

7,80,408 


(a 0 1 ) I o Vf 70b— JOo 
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The position with regard to membership, share capitaL 
reserve fund etc of these societies is given below . — 


(1) Membership 

(2) Share Capital 

(3) Reserve Fund 

(4) Workmg Capital 

(5> Government Financial 
(disbursed) — 

(a) Loan 

(b) Subsidy 


17S1 

Rs 5,11,805 
.. Rs 7,637 

. Rs 17,01 967 

Assistance 

Rs 5 55,660 
Rs 5,36,687 


The schemes at Inchnal and Waghapur are complete m all 
respects and the societies are supplymg v.-ater to their members 
smce 1953-54 Most of the other schemes, including those at 
Bubnal and Hmgangaon are also likely to be completed vTithin 
a short tune 

Co-opei^e been already stated, six large nvers v/ith 

^Sooi^ics'^ their several tributaries flov; through the district The flov^ 
of water in some of them like Bhogavati, Panchaganga etc. 
IS perennial Several cultivators (m groups) have been 
constructing kachha dams (earthen dams) on nvem like the 
Kumbht, Kasan and Bhogavati Naturally, there is always the 
risk of these dams collapsing because of over-weight due to 
heavy transport m the busy season Even otherwise they are 
washed away m natural course by the first moonsoon floods 
They are agam put up m the months of October-November 
every year. This process of constructmg kachha dams every 
year involves physical labour as well as investment of large 
amounts The idea of constructing pacca dams on co-operative 
bas’s has been put forward to avoid waste of physical labour 
as well as heavy expenditure every year. The pacca weir-cUTTi- 
bndges are so constructed that they bold and imcound water 
v^henever required and aUov/ the flood water to pass away with- 
out any damage to the dam itself. These are a permanent 
structure 


Aims and objects . — The mam aims and objects of the 
co-operative dam construction societies are: (i) to construct 
pacca dams vuth a viev^ to store sufficient water and thereby 
to facilitate the imgation of lands situated within the area of 
operation of the dam ; (ii) to dig channels, to cut water courses 
to lay out pipe Imes for making supply of water convenient ; 
and (m) to hire or purchase machinery, water pumps, plant 
etc , for the irrigation of the land. 
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Mcmhcrslnp and Share Capital —Firstly, a rough estimate of chapter 6 
the total cost of the dam is made Onc-thiid of the cost of the 
scheme is distributed pro rata on the acreage to be brought irrigation 
under irrigation and k collected accoidingly as share capital era°^vo 

Two-third amount is made available by Government m the Dan^con^ction 
form of long-teim loan This is the financial assistance avail- Societies 
able under the Project Scheme The Community Development 
Project Administration at Kolhapur has contemplated the 
construction of nine weir-citin-bridges, each costing about 
Rs 2 lacs The limit of entire share collection has been 
reduced to one-fourth of the total estimated cost of the scheme 
in the case of dam construction societies at Kale, Bajar- 
bhogaon and Waloli as these villages are jn backw'ard tract 


The District Local Board, Kolhapur, has also given grants to 
some dam construction societies tow^ards execution of the 
communication part of the scheme Dam construction societies 
in non-project area do not got any financial assistance from 
Govemmenl They have to collect the entire cost of the 
scheme from member^ by w^ay of share capital 


Working — The management of the society vests in the 
managmg committee elected by the general body. It geneially 
consists of seven to fifteen members The committee appoints 
a manager and other salaned staff to carry out day to day woik 
of the society One surveyor is generally appointed to survey 
the lands situated lound about the dam and to take a note of 
the irrigated area under different crops He also takes a note 
of the cultivators cultivating the lands The cultivators, either 
members or non-members, have to submit their application for 
drawmg water before the end of January every year The 
details of survey numbers, crops to be irrigated, etc are to be 
stated in such application All such applications are placed 
before the managing committee 


Cultivators have to pay water charges for the water used by 
them for irrigating their lands Their rates are geneially 
fixed on the basis of acreage irrigated for gi owing different 
crops The water rates (per acre) generally charged are as 
under — 

Sugarcane — Rs 20 to Rs 35 for members 

Rs 40 to Rs 45 for non-members 

Other crops — Rs 10 to Rs 15 for members and non- 
members 






* 
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The Radhanagari Hydro Electric Reservoir which originally 
A\as intended to be used for storing water for irrigation was 
proposed to be used for generating electricity needed for lifting 
the water. As this reservoir offered a good opportunity to 
generate a laige amount of power, the idea of developing the 
irrigation scheme into a hydel-cum-imgation-cum-water-supply 
scheme (to Koliiapui town) was considered 


CHAPTER 5 

Agrioulturo and 
Irrigation 

Radlmnogan 
Hydro Electric 
Scheme 


The sclieme was originally started by the former Kolhapur 
Slate eaily in 1908 mainly as an irrigation scheme The work 
went on slowly up to 1917 then the dam was constructed to 
a height of 40 feet The work had to be suspended due to 
financial strmgency but w'as resumed in 1919 However, cons- 
truction activity gathered momentum only after 1946 The 
construction of the dam was almost complete in 1957 The 
completed portion of the scheme consists of — 

(1) A masonry dam 140' high at the deepest portion of 
foundation 

(2) A powder-house at the foot of the dam to generate 
electricity 

(3) Five w’eirs along the Bhogavaii river 

(4) Installation of water pumps on the Panchaganga nvei 


The Dam — The salient features of 
below — 

the project are given 

(1) Catchment aiea 

42 5 square miles 

(2) Aveiage rainfall 

200 to 250 inches 

(3) Length of dam (including 
waste weir) 

3,750 feet 

(4) Maximum Water level 

1938 92 G T S Valve 

(5) Capacity of tank 

8,450 M C ft 

(6) Area of water spread 

7 miles 

(7) Maximum length of reservior. 

10 miles 

(8) Length of periphery of the 
reservior 

55 miles 

(9) Maximum height of dam 

140 feet 

(10) Height of dam over nver-bed 

126 feet 

(11) Top width of dam 

18-4 feet 

(12) Contents of dam 

13 2 miUion cubic feet 
of masonry 
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There are five weirs on the Bhogavali river. They aie 
located at the following places The cost of construction of 
each of these weirs is also given * — 

Lorition of tlic ' cir Talul.n Cost of 

construction 


Kogc 

Karvn 

Rs 

1,95,154 

Haldi 

Kanni 

1,38,591 

Radhuade 

Kan 11 

1,60,051 

Shirgaon 

Radhanagari 

1,57,072 

Tarale 

Radhanagari 

1,44,969 
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IltripATIOl. 
Rndhanngnn 
Hrclro olcctno 
.ScLenio 


Total 7,95,837 


The total area under command under these weirs is about 
18,500 acres So far about 10,000 acres of sugarcane have 
been brought under irrigation At present, in the Bhogavati 
valley (i c from Radhanagari to Kolhapur), lift irrigation is 
done by private pumps only The water rates charged are 
Rs 5 per acre both for sugarcane and food crops (On the 
Panchaganga valley lift irrigation is done by Government 
pumps The rates charged per acre are Rs. 40 for sugarcane 
and Rs 10 for other crops) 

In addition to these five weirs on the Bhogavati river undei 
Radhanagari Hydro Electnc Scheme, it is proposed to instal 
ten additional pumps of four cusecs capacity each between 
Kolhapur and Shirol These are proposed to be located at the 
following places — 

(1) 8 cusecs pumps at Chandur, Hatkanangle taluka 

(2) 8 cusecs pumps at Hupan, Hatkanangle taluka 

(3) 8 cusecs pumps at Rangoli, Hatkanangle taluka 

(4) 4 cusecs pumps at Herle, Hatkanangle taluka 

(5) 8 cusecs pumps at Rukadi, Hatkanangle taluka 

(6) 4 cusecs pumps at Kurundwad, Shirol taluka 

The installation of these pumps is almost over The total area 
under command will be about 7,655 acres and the area actually 
irrigated will be about 1,600 acres 

Emergency Lift Irrigation Scheme — This scheme was started Medmm irrigation 
by the Kolhapur State Government It covers the area from Works 
Kolhapur to Shirol across the Panchaganga river The scheme 
which has been already completed, consists of five weirs of 
Rajaram, Surve, Rul, Terwad and Shirol In addition to these 
five w^eirs, 36 pumps of 1 cusec capacity, 3 pumps of 5 cusecs 
capacity and one pump of 4 cusecs capacity have been 
mstalled The total area under command is about 7,766 acres, 
while the average area actually irrigated was 3,123 acres 
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Among the other medium irrigation works under the charge 
of the P. W. D are the tanks of Rajaram, Rankala and 
Vndgaon, a biicf account of which has, alicady been given. 


One Croic Loan Piaqrammc . — ^This was a special piogrammc 
of minor irrigation and 10 bnndharas weio constructed in 
Kolhapur distiict by the end of Mai eh 1953. A table sliowing 
the Minor Irrigation Woiks eompleted imdci this programme 
IS given below ; — 


TABLE No. 37 


Minor Irrigation Works under one Chore Loan Programmi 


Soilal 

No. 

Namo of ivork. 

Talukn/Mnhal 

Coat of 
oonBlrnc 
(lon 

1 

llamlharnH n( * — 
Mluoho 

Itatknnpalo 

Rr. 

-1,327 

O 

Sliontli i 

Oadhlnglni 

7,2211 

a 

ICadpaon 

1)0. 

-1,1)38 


Kapnln 

ICagal 

8,001 

r. 

Vailpaon 

llatkaunnpnlo . , 

0,210 

(1 

iSa(vo 

Panlmla 

11,173 

7 

DhikIro 

Gadhlnglnj 

12,354 

8 

Ainbaj) 

Hatkannognlo 

10,028 

11 

Mnnpiulalo 

1)0 

.8,501 

10 

Aialo 

Pnnhala 

5,722 

0,300 

11 

Savnrdo 

llndliannRuri . . 

12 

Yolcondi 

Ivngnl 

7,843 

18 

Rooarwodi 

GnTRoli 

5,318 

14 

Vonpi 111 

1)0 

7,011 

ir, 

IVihnla 

Pankala 

12,301 

0,811 

1(1 

Nnpaon 

llalknnniicnlo 

17 

llm knuniipalo 

J)o. 

10,118 

IS 

.Tnklinlo 

Panliola 

0,183 



'i'olnl 

1,54,132 


Aron 

lU norcB 

Coni- 

Aolunlh 

mnndod. 

Irripnlod. 


A. 

R 

02 

55 

33 

125 

120 

0 

00 

00 

0 

00 

13 

0 

75 

20 

II 

250 

250 

0 

150 

150 

0 

105 

105 

0 

MS 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

100 

00 

0 

212 

07 

0 

145 

32 

M 

202 

0 

0 

151 

08 

0 

180 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

2,04 1 

1,0.37 

7 


Rs. 30 lakhs Loan Piogi amine —Construction of the following 
bandhaia works was taken up and completed under this loan 
programme. A peculiar featuic of this scheme is that a portion 
of the cost is recovered from the people by way of popular 
contiibution' — 


Nmuo of Ikp work 

Tnhikn. 

E\pond!luio 

inoitrrod. 

Aren 
(In narap) 

1 

(n) Rnudharnn nl — 

(1) llnlkmui 

(2) .Slii\nngiLalul.kntl 

(3) .SUlnoli 

OadhiDglnj 

Oinndgncl 

Chandgnd 

Rr 

34,501 

0,802 

(1.3S5 

200 

150 

170 

III) Ropalrfl to Tank al Kowail 

Clmndgad 

1,512 

00 
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Therc arl several methods of obtaining the seed requiied chapter 6 
for cultnation Piogiessive cultivatois pick selected earheads 
fiom healthy and vigorous plants in their fields and preserve ^Igation^” 
the seed till the time of next sowing With other cultivatois, Seed Supply. 
the common practice is to obtain the seed either from local 
merchants oi from biggoi cultivatois who grow their own seed 
and have a surplus to sell Tenant farmeis of limited means 
bonow seed from their landloids and make repayment in kind 
aftei harvest, with some addition called savai or didki The 
well-to-do cultivatois bnng the stock of tlieir seed from 
localities lenowmed for the particular seed For instance, 
jirpa paddy comes from Ajra Local vegetable seeds are 
grovTi by progressive farmers m the district Foreign vege- 
tables such as cabbage, cauliflower, knolkhol, etc are imported 
and made available to cultivators There are no seed farms 
m the district except government farms 

Fruit trees are geneially propagated by grafts and seedlings 
which are obtained from the districts of Ratnagiri and Poona 
Betel vme gardens are maintained for years together and cut- 
tings for fresh vines are obtained from the garden itself 
Tobacco and chilly seeds are obtained by the cultivatoi from 
his own field Sugarcane sets are normally obtamed from old 
plantations in the locality A nursery for the supply of sugai- 
cane sets is maintained at Kolhapur There are subsidiary 
nursenes also, practically in every taluka 

The Department of Agiiculture has been active in the woik 
of propagatmg improved strains of paddy, wheat, and gram 
evolved at departmental research stations The followmg 
strains (ciop-wise) are undei extension in the distnct — 


Crop 

Strom 

Paddy 

Patni No 6 
D-6-2-2 

Panwel —61 
Mugad — 81 
Waksal — 107 
Antarsal — 67 
Yelikirisal — 4 
Warangal — 487 

Rabi Jowar 

M-35-1 

Wheat 

Kenphad 

Gram 

Chaffa 

Sugarcane 

Co-419 


The nucleai seed obtained fiom government farms is 
multiplied in a suitable locality on the fields either of registered 
or certified seed giowers under official supervision The 
produce of this seed is then preserved by the cultivator for 
further 'distribution either on exchange basis (for quantity to 
quantity) or •with some increase in kind, depending upon the 
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type of giam under exchange and the lelations between the 
two cuUivatoi's In the absence of exchange, seed giowers arc 
allowed to sell seeds m cash at cm rent puces. Improved 
seeds wore under distribution as a part of Grow hloie Food 
Campaign and have coveicd so far most of the aioa suitable 
for these crops Impioved stiams of paddy, wheat and gram 
aie giving fifteen pei cent inoio yield than the local types. On 
account of good gi'am and unifoim quantity, they also fetch 
higher prices 

The following table gives tlie figuies legaidmg seed supply 
undertaken bv the Depaitment in 195-1-65 and 1955-56.— 


TABLE No. 3S. 

St\tistics oe seep supply poPv Kolhvpur District. 
195-1-55 AND 1955-56. 


Xainr> of hup\o\ ed $ced 

QmnlitN tli^tnlmtcd 
(>u mawmh). 

Aroa c 
(m Ai 

■o\ ettMl 



lO.V'-oO 


11.”, -ao 

1 Prtdilj (Vtinelic-*! — ! 

PAtjni — l' 1 

PauvcI — 01 1 

W nkMt-£07 

07 

1 1,070 ei 

ns 4 

1 

177 

Wnnvnpd— 1S7 
ATus;<\d— Si 

Atxicnd — U>1 
Yohkin^Al— t 1 

1 

e. Hnbi ,To\\-nr — i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

; SO 

t 

1 I 

1 

£00 

i 

70 

."> WluMt — 

K«ni'liixd 1 

SO a2 

1 7 04 

ICO 

If 

4 Gram — 

ChafTa 

1 

f.4 0 

ir> r.".} 

lOS 

ai 


Ix steppixg up AGRicuLTuruL Proouctiox. the importance of 
disseminating latest scicntilic information and impailing 
instructions m the latest methods of cultumtion cannot be 
overemphasised Piom this standpoint the existence of such 
facilities in the district itself is necessaiy and will thus help 
solve the difficulties of local farmere In Kasaba Bavada i? 
lun tlie Slin Shahu Agnculturel School where training m all 
aspects of agriculture is imparted. Since 1956, one Extension 
Tiaining Centro is also lun m Kasaba Bavada to meet tbo 
increased demand of tiaincd personnel for National Extension 
Semcc Schemes Theie are two researcli stations — one al 
Radhanagaii for evolving suitable stiams of paddy lor this 
tiact and one at Kajputivadi to carey on icseaich m cultural 
and mamunl pi-actices of sugareanc The Horticultural Nui- 
seiy supplies grafts of vaiious fruit trees and carries on the 
walk of impioving the mango gardens in the formei Kolhapur 
State 
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Farmers in Kolhapur District, particularly those growing 
sugarcane, aic well aware of the utility and importance of 
manunng their fields They apply manures on a large scale, 
notw'ithstanding even their high prices The common practice 
m this district is to manuie the fields with cow dung, dung of 
sheep and goats, fanu refuse and stable litter Sheep folding 
IS practised on a large scale Cultivators also use on a large 
scale chemical fertilizers and manure mixtures distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture 

Indigenous manures are carefully hoarded and used through- 
out the district In the eastern zone, where the rainfall is low 
and khanf jow'ar and groundnut are grown, about five cart 
loads of farm yard manure per acre are generally applied 
Jow'ar, following the tobacco crop, hardly receives any manure 
In rural areas, dung of cattle, sheep and goats, stable litter and 
village refuse are used for the purpose of manunng the fields 
How’’ever, as about 30 to 40 per cent of cow dung is commonly 
used as fuel, there is a dearth of it for manunal purposes 
The dung and urine of sheep and goats are valuable manures 
Owners of flocks of sheep and goats, usually dhangars who move 
from place to place, are paid in cash or kind for keeping the 
flocks overnight on the fields It is estimated that about 
a thousand sheep and goats together give manure equal to five 
to six cart loads 

As a result of mtensive propaganda carried on under the 
Grow More Food scheme, nowadays conversion of town and 
farm refuse into compost manure has become common The 
followmg table shows the progress of work done m the district 
between 1951-52 and 1955-56 — 


TABLE No 39 

Compost Making in Kolhapur District 



1931-52 

1 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1 

1954-55 

1966-66 

Pits dug 

4,407 

1 

2^23 

1,999 

1,233 

951 

Pits filled — 


1 




(a) Old 

4,976 

4,899 

1,246 

2,192 

1,269 

(6) New 

4,407 

2,223 

910 

070 

747 

Refilled pits 

127 

4,393 

1,677 

881 

1,197 

Emptied 

2,331 

4,790 

2,096 

1,000 

4,014 

Number of villages in whiob 
■work ■was earned out 

317 

281 

304 

306 

288 

Number of cultivators who 
took part 

2,331 

1,392 

1,418 

706 

012 

Area covered (m acres) 

1,175 

2,399 

1,048 

1 

600 

2,007 


chapter 5 
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Town refuse and night soil are utilised for making compost 
manure by some municipalities m the district Their annual 
production is about 13,500 tons This manure is sold by 
auction to cultivators and is used by them on a large scale 

Pits are dug and filled with farm refuse, cowdung, stable 
litter etc m compartments and in a lot, depending upon the 
quantity available for composting and the contents are allowed 
to decompose The manure so obtained ordinarily contains 
about 0 6 per cent, to 0 8 per cent, nitrogen 

The Agncultural Department of former Kolhapur State and 
later on, the Department of Agriculture for a few years, 
actually supplied groundnut cakes, manure mixtures and 
chemical fertilizers at concessional rates to farmers They 
have now become quite popular and are easily available. The 
application of groundnut cakes and manure mixture to food 
crops has resulted m about 30 per cent more yield over noii- 
manured food crops The district staff of the Department 
arrange for demonstrations on the plots manured with different 
manures and thus educate and convince the farmers about 
utility of scientific manurmg The district annually consumes 
about 15,000 tons of cake, 10,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, 
2,000 tons of manure mixtures, and about 1,000 tons of super- 
phosphates 

The quantity of manure to be applied vanes from field to 
field and from crop to crop Farm yard manure at the rate of 
20 tons per acre is applied to irngated crops like sugarcane, 
turmeric etc, and at the rate of 3 tons to non-irngated crops 
Rabi crops like wheat, gram and other pulses ordmarily receive 
no farm yard manure. 

Groundnut, an important oilseed and cash crop of the district, 
is manured at the rate of 2 5 tons to 5 tons of farmjyard manure 
per acre. Rice, the staple food crop of the district, is also 
manured at the above rate whenever possible. Top dressing 
of the manure mixture supplied by the Department of Agricul- 
ture containmg oil cake, sulphate of ammonia and superphos- 
phates in the ratio 4*1 2 and also that prepared locally m 

the same ratio, is applied to nee at the rate of 450 lbs per acre 
This mixture has become pooular with cultivators Many of 
them however apply only sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
one bag (of 224 lbs) per acre instead of manure mixture 
Wheat crop is manured with sulphate of ammonia at the late 
of one bag of 224 lbs per acre Pulses are generally not 
manured 

Suearcane. the principal money crop of the district, is heavily 
manured In Radhanagari. Karvir and Panhala talukas and 
round about Kagal and Murgud in Kagal taluka, the usual 
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practice is to apply 40 carl loads of farm yaid manure or an 
equal quantity of town compost per acre as basal manure 
befoie planting the cane Later on, two to three doses of 
groundnut cake and sulphate of ammonia are given The first 
dose consists of one to tvo bags of only sulphate of ammonia 
which is applied two months after planting , second, about two 
months after the first one, consisting of sulphate of ammonia 
one bag and groundnut cake about five cwt , and the third one 
at the time of earthing up, in May-June, and consisting of one 
or two bags of sulphate of ammonia and about 5 cwt or more 
of groundnut cake Thus, in all about 5 to 10 cwt of sulphate 
of ammonia and half to one ton of groundnut cake are applied 
to the crops, depending upon the requirements of soil and 
availability of walei foi irrigating the crop In the rest of the 
distr ct, manuring by about 5 cwt of sulphate of ammonia and 
half ton of cake is usually followed, though the method and 
quantity applied vary from place to place The garden crops 
aie always manured with farm yard manure and chemical 
fertilizeis Fruit crops like banana and guava are generally 
given 100 lbs of faim yard manure and about 10-15 lbs of 
groundnut cake per tree twice a year All vegetable crops, and 
brmjals and onions in particular, are given good doses of farm 
yard manuie and chemical fertilizers, as and when required 


CHAPTER 6 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation 
Mam-bes 
Oil Cakes aud 
Fertilisers 


Pests The details of the various pests of crops grown in the 
distnct aie given below The extent of damage done by the 
different pests cannot be accurately estimated, as it depends upon 
the seventy of infestation in any particular year 

Bhatachya lovibva kurtadnarya alya, the swarming caterpillars Cereals 
(spodoptera mauntia), occasionally make a serious depre'lation^°^“J’j^'^“^^ 
on paddy in the kharif season These insects feed on green 
foliage and destroy plants The crop is protected by dustmg 
with 10 per cent benzenhexachloride (B H C ) The latter is 
more effective, though costly 


Bin pankhi tol, the wingless grasshopper of the Deccan Bm Panlhi loL 
(colemama sphenanodes), is a senous and widespread pest 
These pests are active during the period from July to November 
and mostly attack the crops of paddy, jowar and bajri in the 
khanf season It is effectively checked by dustmg vnth 10 per 
cent B H C powder at the rate of 25 to 30 lbs per acre 

Khod kida, the stem-borer (chillo zonellus), is active from May Khod. Uda 
to October and the damage done is occasionally reported as 
senous These caterpillars bore mto the central shoot of the 
plant and destroy it from within In older to destroy this pest 
the stubbles of the previous crop are uprooted and burnt The 
]owar kadhi should be cut into half mch bits for the purpose 
of stonng These hiberanatmg caterpillars are wholly destroyed 
from the fields by burymg the ]Owar stubbles below ground 
3" to 6" deep for about two months 
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CHAPTER 5 Khekada the crab (paratelp?u(sa gnenm • gccarcinncus jccqiie 
- montn) is a senous pest of paddy in the ^vestem zone of the 

' distiict The crabs destroy the paddy crop during July, x\ugust 

Pests and September. They can be destroyed by the application of 
cyano gas “A dust at the late of one tea spoonful per burron' 
or fumigating burrows with pyano gas by means of a foot 
pump : fumigation is done in the evenings 

p}iu~7Tii LTiavc, PikxivaTi kajaiCy the blister beetles {zonahns paslulaUi) are 
insects whicli have upper wings converted to hard wng 
cases, and attack the eaihcads of the bajii and paddy crop 
during the kliarif season The damage done is occasionally 
senous. These beetles are collected by hand and destroyed 


I'J or s’^iriid, Lod OT shrrkid, aimy woi ms (cirphfs loreyi cirphis unipuncta), 
are caterpillars and appeal in swarms and destroy the green 
foliage of the crops Tins pest is widely distributed in the 
district and is active during the khanf season ^ Occasionally it 
IS senous It can be controlled by thorough plou^mg aftei’ the 
harvest in order to expose the pupae from the soil, by 
crushing the caterpillars tymg in the central whorls of plants, 
and by dusting the affected crop with some stomach poison 
such as Pans green or stiong BHC 


SJccj, Sheda iice hispa (Juspa armngera) This beetle feeds on the 
leaves of the paddy plant It iso feeds on wild grasses and 
spends the cold season on tlie bimds and waste lands from 
where it invades the padd 5 '- fields by flight It appears in 
March and passes through many generations Damage is 
done to young and healthy dark green paddy crop It is 
effectively checked by spray of 50 per cent water dispersible 
BHC 2 to 3 lbs in 100 gallons of water. 


Kho'ihl 

luf. 


Bhatache khodaiil kid, the stem boier {schoenobius mcertcllus) 
This is a shoot bonng caterpillar Eggs are laid on the leaves 
and the caterpillar later bores mto the stem Young padd}' 
IS not much harmed but file later generations of the cater- 
pillars check the developing ears whicIi turn prematurely 
white. Potation of crop, if possible and ploughing of stubbles 
after harvest of the crop, is the effective measure to check 
its spread 


1 S'ucarc.'i'ne 
XT-ai I u'7. 


Khod-kida, the stem borer {argpna sticticraspts) is^ a pest 
Widely distributed and attacks sugarcane seriously during the 
early stage of the crop These caterpillars bore into the 
central shoots of the joung cane and destroy it In the 
early stages, if the attack is localised the affected canes arc 
cut along with the caterpillars inside and destroyed 


jiaL'-r . Shciide pokharanan ali the top shoot borer (scxrpodhagn 
‘ :nvclla)s is a serious and widely distributed pest. These cater- 
pillars bore into the stems and destroy the plant. Infestation 



i'lai (SC, !}i<. n' uuo hoppers- (ttsdsoccrit-r-spp ), do con«;iJ^rabk’ TkIilJ' 
dn’.ViRt to the tn mpo inflorc-ccncc The pest Js aclnc from 
December to Mnrcli Althourh ji appears every year, some- 
tunes It .'I'-'-umr'*, <enou’> importance The pest is ver^’ \\idoIy 
drtnbiitcd Tjic lUTnphs and adult - desap the joung 
inilo'C' ec nee, v ith tlic ksuU that the tender dc\eloping fruits 
fall aov n picnntiirely Dusting with five per cent DDT and 
'-ulphur du- 1 m’\cd in equal quantity is found to be cfTcctive 
in controlling this pc^'t 

Dchi the jv-ctl (a'puhotur sp), usually attacks citius 

fruits 'uch .is lemons and inosamht These insects are covered 
V. ith a shf'll of ‘ccrctoi-j’ material over their bodies and suck the 
sap from vanoiii paits of the plant and the developing fiuits 
and cause considerable damage to the crop The only cffectu'e 
measure of conti oiling these insects is to spray the plants vuth 
a resin compound 

Mata, the vegetable aphids It is a very widely distubuted 2 laia 
pest and consists of a number of species Different species 
infest a number of different vegetables, such as cabbage, 
vawalkol, peas, radish and brinjals during September-March 
This pest has been effectively controlled bv spra 3 ung (i) fish oil 
resin soap, (ii) tobacco decoction or nicotine sulphate and 
(ill) pyrocolloicl solution in the pioportion of 1 in 800 parts of 
water Fiftjr wetable BHC is also very effective 
(o CF ) L 0 Vf 70S— 21 
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Ur, dir, the lAt Tins lodcnt is a pest of cultivated crops 
such O'; padd\, vheat, piouiidnul and sweet potatoes m the 
ficld'^ and stored plains in the godowns and houses In the 
fclri*’. the inls arc dcslrojcd by hunting, trapping and poison 
baiting witli barium caibontc. white arsenic or zinc phosphide 
In t)jc houses and godov.ns, the rat buuows are successfully 
fu'nigated with cntioo gas powder to kill the rats Inside 
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V'alti, tlie white ants Occasionally white ants are reported Vuhi 

as infecting roots of field crops such as w'heat, jowai, bajn 
ai d sugarcane Tlic pest is wndespiead and active throughout 
the acar If the pest is of a mound-forming^ specie, the ant- 
hiP is dug and the queen ant is killed Poison baiting with 
Pans green and wheat bran is also eftective Application of 
crude oil to irrigation w'ater also helps to dnve out the white 
ants from the infested fields 

Vanar, the monkeys Losses on account of monkeys are Vamr 

cor’ous at times in the district, especially on the adjoining 

hills Damage is done not only to fruits but also to gram 
crops 

The damage caused by wild animals is not much as these pigs 

animals are rarely found in the distnct Wild pigs are great 

enemies of the crops in the hilly areas (especially paddy and 
sugarcane) 

Dise-ases In addition to the damage done by pests, the Diseases 
crops in the Kolhanur district suffer from vaiious diseases 
Given below is a brief description of each of the important 
diseases affecting the important crops of the district 


Kant, the jow'ar smut (svacelotheca sorahi) Individual grams Of Cereals 
m the ears get enlarged, the outer covering remammg in the joimr smut 

the contents are replaced by blackish-brown powdery mass 
The best treatment to check this disease consists of treatment 
With fine sulphur powder before sowing, the cost of which 
woiks out at hardly an anna per acre. 


Kant, the loose smut of wheat (tistilago tntici) This disease the wheat 
IS confined to wheat crop only, and the damage done is 
negligible Solar heat treatment of the seed b^re sownng 
cflectively controls and minimises the chances of the crop from 
being affected by this disease 

Karpa, the blast of iice, (pinculana oryzae) This disease Karpu 
has assumed large proportions in the district, especially m the 
heavy rainfall tracts Considerable damage Is done wherevei' 

It occurs Seed treatment with Perenox, before sowing, and 
also spraying the crop with its solution is recommended and 
found effective 

(o OJ ) L 0 Vf 708—210 
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Tambera, the lust (puccma gmminxs tntici). This disease 
occurs geneially in wheat fields Late rains are favouiahle to 
this disease. The rust resistant strain viz,, kenphad js being 
disiributed to replace the local as Yell as the khaph veneties 
whicli are also attacked by this disease 

The following diseases affect flints and vegetables • 

Blum, the powdery mildew of mango (oidnim viangiferac) 
This affects tlie blossoms of mango It occurs simultaneously 
with hoppers and causes severe blighting of blossoms duiing 
January^ and February. This disease is A*ery effectively con- 
trolled by the application of fine sulphur dust to the blossoms 
at inter\*als of a fortnight Fiom three to five applications 
during the season beginning with the blossoming period, are 
sufficient. 

Bliuri, the powdeiy mildew of peas (erysxphe polygoxxx) 
This disease is locally known as taka and is a limiting factor 
in the cultivation of peas The disease appears in the rain 
crop at Hie time of flowermg and the yield reduces considerably 
It has been successfully controlled by one application of fine 
sulphur dust at flowering time at the rate of about 25 lbs per 
acie. 

Dlnkya tlie fummosis of citrus (phytophtliora pahntvorc) 
This disease occurs on lemon trees m the district, though on 
rare occasions. Rmg irrigation is an important preventive 
nveasure The gum is treated ivith creosote oil 

Kcvada, the yellow vein mosaic of bhendt is a virus disease; 
both the kharlf and rabi crops of bhendi suffer from it It is 
verj' destructive and widespread and causes much damage to 
the crop It is highly infectious and is transmitted by the 
Y’hite fly Systematic rogumg and desti action of all affected 
plants in the season effectively controls the disease 

Kobi kujanc, the blackrot of cabbage (xaxithov'oms 
icmpcstris) This a bacterial disease and takes serious propor- 
tions in contaminated soil. The disease is seedborne and^ is 
amenable to seed treatment with mercuric perchloride solution 
This treatment is adopted on a limited scale only and is not 
for general application. 

Mar, the \vilt in brinjals {•acrticilUiun dalxliae), Bidnjal 
erop suffers seriously from this disease It is a high temperoture 
disease The damage, therefore, depends upon the soil 
temperature 

Mar, the fruit rot This disease is found in chillies, causing 
shedding of flowers and dieback of branches It spreads dunng 
October-December Spraying twice with 0 3 per cent, Perenox 
or one per cent Bordeaux mixture in October-December 
controls the disease 
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Ttkka, the leaf spots in groundnut {cercospora personata) 
Small yellowisji spots appear on the leaves These spots 
become larger and larger, and ultimately make the leaves look 
yellowish blown These leaves drop off and weeken the 
plants , pod formation is, therefore, arrested Spraying the 
undersurface with 0 3 per cent Perenox helps to control this 
disease. 

Crop Rotations . The value of a change in cropping is well 
known Variations in rainfall influence cropping system in 
a place considerably One finds vast differences in cropping 
systems from west to east m the district Three distinct zones 
are obsert^ed in Kolhapur district, viz (i) the western zone 
getting plenty of lainfall , (ii) the central zone, receiving 
moderate but assured rainfall , (in) the eastern zone, receiving 
uncertain rainfall The systems of cropping, though much the 
same within a zone, differ considerably from zone to zone 

The western zone comprise the talukas of Shahuwadi Radha- 
nagri, Bhudargad, Ajra, Bavada and a part of Panhala The 
following are the lotations followed m this zone 

Paddy is the mam crop and is grown every year, except 
(i) on the low-lying areas where val, field peas or gram are 
grown m the mhi season and (ii) in river valleys and on the 
banks of the rivers where sugaicane, wheat and vegetables 
are grown after the harvest of paddy crop On light and 
slopy soils ragi {nachani), van, sava, rale oi niger is grown 
every year for two to three yeais and then left fallow for 
about two years In the case of heavy soils, where ragi is 
prown, It IS rotated with groundnut and khanf jowar next 
year. 


The central zone comprises the talukas of Gadhmglaj and 
western part of Karvur and Kagal and eastern part of Panhala 
mahal The maior crops of this zone are khanf jowar and 
paddy Jowar follows groundnut next year. Paddy is followed 
by sugarcane in the nver valleys and in txacts with assured 
water supply. In the soils with moisture, field peas or gram 
:s taken in the rabi season after paddy In the areas, with 
seasonal water supply, wheat and vegetables are taken in the 
labi season 

The eastern zone comprises the talukas of Hatkanangle. 
Shirol, Eastern part of Karvir and Kagal Khanf jowar and 
groundnut are the major crops of this zone Tobacco and 
chillies are other important crops of this zone Wells are the 
mam source of imgation m this tract On good black soils 
khanf jowar is rotated with tobacco in the next khanf season 
On lighter soils and m certam heavy sod areas, groundnut 
follows next Paddy is also groivn under irrigation in this 
zone Khapli wheat, gram or vegetables follow paddy m the 
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robi season. Khaph wheat and gram follow after chillies, in 
the rabi season in certain parts of this zone where seasonal 
irrigation facilities are available ; otherwise groundnut or khanf 
]owar IS taken next in the khanf season. 


Ceop Mix-tubes Crop MIXTURES Mixtures are common throughout the 
district. In the western zone, blackgram is mixed vVith sava, 
kulthi with ragi and chavah with groundnut on lighter soils. 
On the bunds of paddy, khanf jowar and pavata are also 
grown in this zone. In the central zone, khanf ]owar is mixed 
wuh vdid and mug, m the ratio 7 : 1 or 3.1; nuxture of 
paddy and khanf jowar, in the ratio 3 2 is also taken 

Another mixture of groundnut and khanf ]owar is also taken 
in the same ratio. In the eastern zone, mixtures taken are 
khanf jowar and groundnut in the ratio 2 • 3 , khanf jowar 
IS mixed, in certain parts, with bajn, or with black gram or 
mug or tur Tur is also mixed with groundnut m the ratio 
1 ' 3 The mixture of chillies and cotton is taken in the areas 
grov/ing chillies. Cotton seed is dibbled in the month of 
August in between the two chilly plants m a row. Maize is 
invariably taken as a mixed catch crop in irrigated areas, both 
in turmeric and sugarcane, in Kolhapur district 


Tbsuees Tenures . In Kolhapur district, the most prevalent form 
of land tenure is rayatwan tenure and the area occupied undei 
it in 1952-53 was 16,46,149 acres as against an area of 85,358 
acres (about five per cent of occupied land) under non-rayatwan 
iinam) tenure. No land is exempt from paying land revenue 
except under tenures of contract or agreement or under the 
terms of any Act of the Legislature In the Rayatwan tenure, 
land revenue is fixed not upon an estate as a whole or on 
a village as a whole, but on mdmdual survey numbers or sub- 
divisions of those numbers. Under xnam tenure, the loud is 
held on a reduced assessment which is not liable to revision 
and in some cases it is even free from any assessment The 
land revenue assessments are fixed under the provisions oC the 
Land Revenue Code as amended from time to tune. Assess- 
ment is based not only on advantages arising from rainfall or 
the kind of crop sown but also on advantages arismg from soil, 
water resources and location. It is on account of this that 
agricultural lands are divided into three main classes, viz., dry 
crop, rice, and garden lands ; and the classification value of soils 
of different grades of productivity are fixed in terms of annas. 
Land revenue settlements are ordinarily made every 36 years 
for a taluka The lands used for agriculture are divided into 
groups on considerations of physical features and other factors 
mentioned m section 117-G of the Land Revenue Code The 
assessment is fixed on survey numbeis and sub-divisions of 
these numbers on the Basis of standard rates fixed for the 
group as the residt of a settlement or revision settlement made 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the Land Revenue 
Code In the case of an original settlement, the standard rate 
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A modified form of the rayatxoan tenure, known as “new 
tenure” was introduced in 1901. This form of tenure applies 
only to new occupancies granted Under this tenure, lands are 
granted at concessional rates of occupancy price only to horn 
fide cultivators belonging to backward classes and that too on 
condition that the land shall not be transferred except with the 
permission of the Collector Of course, the land is subject to 
the usual land revenue. 

There is then the Inam tenuie * Land under the tenure 
is technically called “ alienated land ” which means “ transferred 
in so far as the rights of Government to payment of the rent 
or land revenue, are concerned wholly or partially, to the 
ownership of any person ”, as defined m the Land Revenue Code 
The mam feature of this tenure is that the land is held on 
a reduced assessment not liable to revision and in some cases 
held even free from assessment The mam lands have now 
been settled on their present holders under the Survey Settle- 
ment Act of 1863 These mam lands can be classified under 
four heads as follows — 

Personal or “jat” Inams These are gifts conferred on 
individuals. Some of them are in the natme of compensa- 
tions. These are heritable and transferable properties of the 
holders or their lawful successors subject to payment of fixed 
dues to the Government 

Political mams, including saranjams and jaliagirs, generally 
mean grants by the State for performance of civil or mihtary 
duty or for the mamtenance of the personal digmty of nobles 
and high officials Some of them were guaranteed by a special 
treaty between the Moghals and the Bntish Government while 
others were settled by the Inam Commission In the former 
case, the tenure is hereditary and is to last in perpetuity, while 
m the latter case, it is to last for a short or long period of time 


With effect from let May 1961, all Kulkarm Watans along ■with the right of eerviw 
ivore abolished by the Bombay Pargana and Knlljami Watans Abolition Act (No LX 
,of 1950) By the Bombay Personal Inam Abolition Act (No XLII of 1963), ivhich 
came Into effect on 28th June 1963, all personal Inams are extinguished in the case of 
personal inams consisting of exemptions from the payment of land revenue only either 
wholly or in part, if the amount of euch exemption is or exceeds Es 6,000 with effect 
from Ist day of August 1953 and in all other cases with effect from first day of August 
1955 By the Bombay Service Inams (Useful to Community) Abolition Act of 1963, 
the aorvico mama following under this category have been abolished with effect from 
let August 1954 The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Jagirs Abolition) Act, 
1053, (No XXXIX of 1954) has como into force with effect from 1st August 1M3 
and 217 entirely alienated villages stood resumed to Government in this district The 
Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Act, 1965 (No XXII of 1055 
has been made applicable to this district with effect from Ist August 1965 and Patil, 
Gao Sanadi and De\ asthan Inam lands have been saved from the operation of this Act) 
The Bombay Sarnu]am8,]ahagir8 and other inams of political nature Resumption Rules, 
1952 are made applicable to this district with effect from let November 1962 The 
Saranjnm grant at village Ahiwatnnd Shedahalin Shirol Taluha has been decided as 
“ grant of soil ’’and “ grant of revenue” respectively The Bombay Kauli and Katuban 
Tenure (Abolition) Act, 1953(No, XLTV ofl963), is mode applicable to three villages 
m A 3 ara Mahal of this district 
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of rent. The terras of contract vary m each case The cash 
rent and the crop share rent are the two mam forms of rent Cash 
rents are preterred by the absentee landlords who usually 
reside m towns Casn rents are also usuauy paid tor grass and 
garden lands The holders who reside m the villages usually 
rent out the lands on the crop-snare basis 


Sombai/ Tcnancif Before 1st May 1949 ie., the date on -which the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, was made apphcable 
to this cLstnct, the relations between landlords and tenants 
were governed by the provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879, which was apphcable to the former Kolhapur brate 
mclusive of jagirs m spirit It was found that these provisions 
did not ensure equahty of status to the tenant with the 
superior holder m the matters of contract or agreement Many 
tenants who held the same lands for generations had no nght 
of permanency but continued to be tenants — at-wiU, liable to 
be deprived of their tenancy at the will of their lan^ords In 
the absence of any legislation for the protection of the tenants, 
rack rentmg was a familiar mode of exploitation of tenants by 
the landlord. 


The apphcation of this Act to this district amehorated the 
condition of the tenants without mjurmg the legitimate interest 
of the landlord From 1st May 1950, every tenant was deemed 
TO be a “ protected tenant ” for the purpose of the Act unless 
his landlord had prior to that date, made an application to the 
mamlatdar for declaration that the tenant is not a “protected 
tenant Such tenants could not be evicted unless they ceased 
to cultivate the land personally or the landlord himself wanted 
to cultivate the land personaUy It provided foi the fixmg oi 
reasonable rent Fresh leases were reqmred to be of ten years 
duration. 


This Act had statutorily fixed the maximimi rate of rent at 
one-third and one-fourth of the total produce in the case of non- 
imgated lands and irrigated lands respectively It gave jwwers 
to the Government to fix rent at a rate lower than the maximuin 
The right of a landlord to tenmnate the tenancy of a protected 
tenant for the purpose of taking over the land for his personal 
cultivation was limited by the Act ; he could not terminate the 
tenancy if he was already cultimting other land, fifty acres ov 
more m area; and if he was cultnmtmg less than fifty acres 
the nght was limited to such area as would be sufficient to make 
Up the area for his personal cultivation to the extent of fifty 
acres The protected tenant was also given a valuable right 
he could not purchase his holding from the landlord at a reason- 
able price, provided that thereby his own holding was not 
increased to more than fifty acres The onus of continuing 
a protected tenancy to the heirs of a deceased protected tenant 
was shifted to the landlord Other important provisions of tho 
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Act were the ones which enabled Government to assume 
management of the estate of a landholder for tbe purpose of 
improving the economic and social conditions of peasants or 
for ensuring the full and efficient use of land for agiiculture 
A provision was made for the payment, to the lawful holders 
of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over foi manage- 
ment after deductions of the appropnate costs incurred by 
Government and the amount, if any, required for the liquida- 
tion of debts and liabilities. The Act prohibited transfer of 
agricultural lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector might 
permit such transfers in exceptional cases The landholder had 
to transfei his agricultural lands to persons in the followmg 
pnority ’ — (1) the tenant in actual possession of the land 
(ii) the person or persons personally cultivating any land 
adjacent to the land to be sold (lu) a co-operative farmmg 
society, (iv) any other agriculturist and (v) any other person 
who had obtained from the Collector a certificate that he 
intended to take the profession of agriculture 

During the year 1952-53, there were 55,302 protected tenants, 
56,910 ordinary tenants and 1,34,912 owner cultivators m the 
Kolhapur distr ct ’ The followmg table gives the number of 
applications filed annually under the Tenancy Act since 1949-50 
(up to 1956-57) — 


TABLE No 40 


Statistics op Appucations filed under the Tenancy Act 
IN Kolhapur District 


Year 

1 

No of 
oases 

1 filed 

1 

No of 
coses 
disposed 
of 

No of 
oases 
pending 

No of 
cases 
decided 
in favour 
of 

tenants. 

No of 
oases 
decided 
in favour 
of land- 
lords 

The 

rest 

1049-60 

1,168 

905 

263 

786 

110 

4 

1060-61 

6,967 

6,002 

648 

3,673 

1,093 

00 

1961-62 

1,620 

1,020 

148 

800 

049 

72 

1062-63 

1,796 

1,630 

408 

668 

816 

63 

1963-64 

2,101 

1,936 

674 

1,000 

748 

1 

127 

1964-65 

2,906 

2,600 

979 

1,640 

1,000 

20 

1966-60 

6,243 

4,162 

2,070 

2,644 

1,611 

97 

1060-67 

25.207 

1 

8,027 

18,710 

7,025 

1,681 

21 
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made to the Act However, the mam objective of making the 
lmgat[on^"” owner had been slow in fulfilment It 

Tevavcy was held that though the number of holders having proprietary 
Tcnanc^and in lands was quite large, the number of cultivators, who 

Agricidturai Lands are mere tenants, is also quite significant and that their status 
(Amendment) Act, should be raised from that of mere tenancy to full occupancy 


The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Amendment) 
Act, 1955 was passed with a view to (i) vesting occupancy 
rights in lands in the tiller of the soil, (ii) redistnbutmg land 
by the imposition of ceilings on individual holdings and 
(ill) providing the facibty to the small holders to acquire lands, 
as far as practicable, upto the economic holding 


Land to the cidtivating tenant . — ^The most important feature 
of the amending Act is that which deals with tenants’ right 
to purchase the land they cultivate It lays down that, on 
April 1, 1957, also called the “Tillers’ Day’’, all the tenants 
who cultivate personally, subject to certain conditions and 
exemptions, would be deemed to have purchased the land 
cultivated by them from the landlords upto the ceiling area 
at the price to be fixed by the Agricultural Land Tribunal. 
In computmg the ceilmg area the land owned by the tenant 
is also taken into consideration. Thus the tenant would be 
permitted to purchase under the Act only so much of land 
as would raise the total area held by him upto the ceiling 
limit The provisions regarding the compulsory purchase is 
to be implemented by the Agricultural Land Tribunal after 
holdmg an enquiry in the manner prescribed The purchase 
price would be fixed at six times the rent ui the case 
of permanent tenants and between 20 to 200 times the 
assessment in respect of other tenants In case of tenants 
other than permanent tenants the value of improvements 
effected by the landlord is also to be added to the price of 
land The price so fixed is to be ordinarily paid by the 
permanent tenant in one lump sum within an year of purchase , 
other tenants have been given an option to pay the purchase 
price either in one lump sum or in annual instalments not 
exceeding 12 with simple interest at the rate of 
4J per cent. It may be noted that in the case of 
a new tenancy created after the “Tillers’ Day”, the tenant 
IS entitled to the right to purchase the land cultivated by 
him within one year from the commencement of the tenancy. 
The number of tenants who acquired rights of purchase of 
land on the Tillers’ Day was 36,800 The estimated area held 
by them on that day was 64,890 acres 

In case a tenant does not intend to purchase land, or fails to 
exercise the right to purchase the land within the specified 
period, the Collector has been empowered to terminate the 
tenancy and to summarily evict the tenant The land cultivated 
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bj-- Ihe evicted tenant would revert to the landlord If he chapter 6. 
holds land wh ch is less than the ceiling area then, subject to — 
certain conditions, the landlord is entitled to retain only so 
much area as will be sufTicicnt to raise the area in his possession TE^ANOl 
up to the ceiling The land in excess of the ceiling area would ^^anc^and 

be disposed of to othci pci sons with due legard to the order of AgricuiSiL^'nda 
priority stipulated m the Act (Amendmont) Act, 

iMcniiun must also be made of the provision bv virtue of 
which no tenancy of any land is liable to teimination merely 
b\ cfTlux- of time The lents, which are made payable in cash 
only, will be payable by the tenant at a rate which will be 
fixed by the Mamlatdar for a village or a group of villages with- 
in the maximum and minimum limits laid down in the Act. 

These maximum and minimum limits m the case of aieas which 
are surx'eycd and settled or m which assessment has been fixed 
arc prescribed at five times the assessment or Rs 20 per acre 
whichever is less, and at two limes the assessment, respectively 
The liability of paying land revenue, local fund cess and 
irrigation cess in icspect of the land is transferred to the 
tenant But if in any year, the aggregate of the rent, land 
revenue and local fund cess exceeds the cash value of l/6th of 
the produce for that year, the tenant is entitled to deduct from 
the rent of that year the amount so m excess It may be noted 
that as a result of the extension of the special rights conferred 
on protected tenants to all tenants m general the distmction 
betw^een the protected and the oidmary tenant has thus been 
removed A landlord who intends to lesume land for personal 
cultr-ation can eject a protected or ordinary tenant subject to 
certa’n conditions, piovided he had served a notice on the 
tenant for resumotion before December 31, la.'iB He was also 
to make aoplication for the possession of land by 31st March 
1957 In all 38,395 notices were issued by the landlords to their 
resoective tenants As against this 2,008 applications were 
received from the landlords By 31st July 1958, 14,858 applica- 
tions had been disposed of and m 502 cases of possession of 
lands (about 1,727 acres m area) was ordered to be given to 
the landlords by the tenancy courts If the landlord failed to 
cultivate the land peisonally, the original tenant would acquire 
the right of purchase In all cases of evictions, however, the 
tenant, who is affected, should be left with an area which is 
equal to or more than half the area leased to him previously 

Ceiling on holdings — Foi the purposes of the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act as amended, an economic holdmg 
Is defined as (i) 16 acres of jirayat land, or (ii) 8 acres of 
seasonally irrigated land or paddy or rice land or (m) 4 acres of 
perennially irrigated land The ceilmg hmit on mdiyidual 
holdings is stiDulated at three times the economic holdmg It 
was nrovided that from the appointed day, i e , June, 15, 1955 it 
would not be lawful for any person to hold land m excess of 
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CHAPTER 5 . the ceiling area This restriction is, however, not applicable to 
the holding under personal cultivation of a landowner on the 
ligation?” appointed day If between the period January 1, 1952 and the 
TE^-A^•cT date of coming mto force of the amended Act i.e, August 1, 
Temnc^and ^956, the landlord had acquured by surrender from his tenant 
Agriruitiirai Lands any area and, if his holdmg immediately precedmg January 
(Amen^ent) Act, j gg2 was equal to or more than twice the ceilmg area, then 
the whole of such land acquired by surrender is to be at the 
disposal of the Collector 

Transfers and disposal of land ni future — ^Apart from 
empowermg the Mamlatdar to inquire into the bona fides of all 
transfers of land effected between June 15 1955 and the com- 
mencement of the Act le, August 1, 1956, certam restrictions 
are laid dovm regardmg the future transfers of agricultural 
land Land purchased by tenants imder the provisions of this 
Act can only be transferred with the perrmssion of the Collector. 
Any surplus land, or the land the purchase of which has become 
ineffective on the failure of the tenant to pay the pnce or the 
land left wth the landlord owing to tenant’s unwUmgness to 
exercise his nght of purchase is placed at the disposal of the 
Collector of the distnct As already stated the Collector has 
to sell such land m accordance with the pnority list prescnbed 
m the Act Land cannot be transferred, sold nr mortgaged to 
a person who is not an agriculturist. Further, where a land- 
lord mtends to sell any land, he has to apply to the Agricultural 
Lands Tribunal for determmation of reasonable price After 
the determmation of reasonable pnce, the land has to be offered 
according to the order of pnority stipulated m the Act. 

Exemption m respect of co-operatives — ^The amendment Act 
has provided for some exemptions m respect of co-operatives 
Some of the provisions regulating the relationship between land- 
lord and tenant, as also those relatmg to restrictions on transfer 
of land, are not applicable to lands held or leased by 
co-operatives 

As the land to be purchased by the tenant would be valued 
at rates specified m the Act, the land mortgage banks m the 
State envisaged difSculties m recovery of loans already given 
to non-cultivatmg landlords who would be relinquishine their 
nghts m land m favour of tenants with effect from the “ Tillers’ 
Day ” These institutions also found it difficult to advance loans 
on the basis of valuation of lands followed by them so far 
In view of these difficulties, the Government of Bombay, in 
their Resolution, dated April 3, 1956, decided to guarantee, 
sub]ect to certam conditions the losses to the extent 
of two per cent of the amount of loans granted or the 
actual losses suffered by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank as a result only of land values gomg down, 
whichever is less Firstly, the Land Mortgage Banks have 
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been asked to advance loans only to those borrowei's who o\vn 
the lands to be ofTcred as secunty for the loans and who also 
cultuatc tliese lands Secondly, these institutions have been 
asked to \aluc the lands cither af 120 tunes the assessment of 
on the existing basis (without addition of 20 per cent m any 
case) wliichcvci is lowei 


W >c.is -T-Cultivating laboureis and their dependents con- 
stituted about nine pci cent of the agricultural population of 
the district in 1951 Of these nearly 45 per cent were self- 
•'UpporMng persons and earning dependents They aie employed 
by the cultivators to do some casual work (as in times of busy 
season), to perform particular agricultural operation or opera- 
tions, to do farm work throughout the year etc This section 
purports to analyse the differences )n wages paid to these 
labourers for dilTercnt kinds of w'ork, consideration being given 
to the differences in w'age rates prevailing in three years, 1938-39 
(pre-war), 1948-49 (posMvar) , and 1956-57 

The following table shows the payment of w'ages based on 
sex and age in different talukas of the district — 
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Duiing the pre-war period, man-laboui was available at four chapters. 
annas pci day in most o£ the lalukas Only in exceptional cases — 
n was cither bclou this limit (as at Gndhinglaj) oi above (as 
at Shirol) The posl-wai and present periods have shown a rise Wages 

up to foil! limes the pic-war level In some cases, as at Panhala Casnni labour 
Mahal, liie current latc icporled was as high as Rs 1-8-0; this 
can be regarded ns almost double the post-wai rate and about 
SIX times ns higli as the pre-wai rate 

Female laboui is employed mostly for light woik and is paid 
less than male labour The pic-wai rate varied from place to 
place bel’\een two annas and four annas The lowest \vas at 
Gadhinglaj, being Re 0-1-6 only The wage rate m 1956-ri7 
varied from eight to twelve annas In some places it w'as about 
a rupee 

Child labour is employed naUnally for light woik. The pre- 
w’ar rate varied between tw'o annas and four annas 
except m special cases, as at Gadhinglaj, w'hcie the wage rate 
reported was ns low^ as Re 0-1-6 The current wage rate varied 
from eight annas to twelve annas There was no appreciable 
diffeience between the post-wai and current rates of child labour 
in most of the talukas 

Leaving aside sugaicane operations which aie generally paid Wages acoordiug 
bettor, operations like thie'^hmg, harvesting or workmg imple- to operations 
ments were paid currently at a rate varying between twelve 
annas and a rupee and, in exceptional cases, up to two rupees 
The highest wage, which stood at three rupees was reported 
from Gagan Bavda Mahal The heavy manual work involved 
m these operations is done only by male labour The pre-war 
lates foi such operations vaned between three and eight annas 
per day except in some places hke Shirol taluka or Gagan 
Bavda mahal where the lates vaned between eight annas and 
a lupee and a quaiter 

Conti act laboui foi the special operations required for the 
sugarcane ciop is paid at lates much higher than those for 
above opeiations Boiling operations aie paid the highest rate 
which went up to five rupee in certain places in 1956-57 The 
pre-war rate of wages for such operations vaned between half 
a rupee and a rupee and a half The wage rates for other sugai- 
cane operations like harvesting, crushing etc , vaned from 
Re 1 to Rs 2 in 1956-57 

Annual servants (saldars) are employed by farmers whose Annual Servant? 
holdings are large enough to provide continuous work through- Saidars 
out the year Veiy often the annual servant is a skilled workei 
and is available for work at any time and even takes initiative 
in organizing general farm work In most cases, the saldar 
stays with the farmer and is treated as a member of the 
family 

(a 0 r ) L 0 Vf 708—22 
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Wages to ann-uai serirants are generaliv pa^d paniv to cash 
aod partly to khtd. Adult rrtaie servants vrere paid in the pre- 
vrar period in cash (Bs. cD to Hs. IPD) in diferenr taitsas 
vditist in 1955-57 cash rate raried bstvreen Ss, IdO and Bs- 22-5. 
In addition to the cash payment, these servants are generaEy 
given rood, clothmg. footvrear, tea and bedding in the term cf 
a blanker etc. Where no payment in kind is promised, the cash 
payment is ranch more. The cash payment for child Cc'Oy) 
m the pre-tvar period mas reported to have been varying 
irem Hs. 20 to Rs 50 whilst in 1953-57 it varied rrem 
Hs. 50 to Bs. ICO. These wages are psrd either in advenes or 
by mwalments The practice or employing a boy as a srldnr 
is however, not very common. Toe roliowing table shows the 
payments made to these suldcrs in diSerent petdeds in ciTerent 
tainkas — 
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In almost all the talukas, these balutedars are paid m kmd, 
the quantity of gram given being about one Bengali maund 
In Shiiol, the same was reported to be much higher In Ajra 
Mahal, carpenters and blacksmiths were pa;d in cash (between 
three and four rupees per day) In some talukas, like Hatkan- 
anglc, pajTnents aie made both in cash and kind The payment 
is made in kind (gram) at the time of harvest It is interest- 
ing to note that the quantity of gram paid at present is not 
very different from what was paid m the pre-war or post-war 
peiiod Th s is understandable in view of the high prices of 
gram today 

Famines. — Kolhapur district, with its good i-amfall and rich 
land especially m the valleys of the Dudhaganga, Krishna, Varna, 
and Panchaganqa, is usually free from famine Owmg to failure 
of crops m some outlying parts of the former State, on account 
of scarcity of ram, prices have been occasionally high * hut 
except in 1876-77 no famine was recorded Even in 1876-77 
distiess was caused more by the condition of the surroundmg 
Brihsh districts than by a total failure of crops in Kolhapur 
State 

In 1804-05, in Kolhapur, though the season was tolerablj’- 
good, the people suffered from scarcity of food which said 
to have been caused by the devastations of the Maratha army 
in the mtenor of the Maratha country All the starvins per- 
sons from the neighbourmg Maratha areas flocked to Kolha- 
pur for relief There was a great pressure on local supplies 
and the rupee price of gram rose to seven pounds and a half 
The number of deaths from starvation was also considerable 
Shivaji, the then ruling pnnee of Kolhapur, as well as Himraat 
Bahadar, Bhim Bahadar, and other saidars and well-to-do 
persons, distributed food to the starvmg people who had 
flocked to Kolhapui from other places The follorvmg year 
was a year of plenty and the people soon recovered from the 
effects of this distress 

In 1876-77, the scantv rainfall of twentv-six mche'; led to 
a failure of crops, which following the bad crops of the pre- 
wous year, by reason of which there was no gram m store, 
spread distress amounting to famine The East suffered most 
l^Tiile scarcitv prevailed m the rest of the Kolhanur State, 
famine had full sway m these parts For weeks together peo- 
ple lived on herbs mixed with chaff and sometimes committed 
petty thefts to satisfy hun^^er^ When the 1876-77 monsoon set 
m very sparingly, husbandmen became alarmed and gram- 
dealers who had only small gram stores gradually raised prices 
Thmgs looked eloomy. but it was not till the first week of 
October that the full extent of the calamity was felt It was 
a week of name Prices suddenly rose , village traders 
moneylenders, and well-to-do persons, whose grain stocks had 

(a OJ ) L 0 Vf 76S— 22of 
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In November 1376, relief works were first opened m Shirol 
and Ichalkaranji m the East where distress began to be felt 
early and in the hijly parts of Vishalgad m the West where 
distress already prevailed owing to failure of crops m 1875. 
As the number of relief-seekers increased in December and 
January, earthworks were started all over fhe State. The 
number of labourers became large The number was doubled 
and It went on steadily increasing till September, when it began 
to fall off gradually upto the end of November when all relief 
vvqrks were finally closed 

From July 1877, the Imperial Public Works department took 
charge of some of the relief-works carried on a large scale. 
To these works were transferred large numbers of able bodied 
labourers with their children under seven years The total 
cost on relief-works amounted to Rs 2,60,300. 

Besides these works, gratuitous relief was given to those 
who were unable to work In Kolhapur and m the feudatory 
States under it there v/ere already several permanent charit- 
able houses The scope of these was enlarged soon after the 
scarcity began to be generally felt As the distress increased, 
new relief-houses were opened at convenient places In all, 
there v/cie eighteen relief-houses The inmates of Kolhapur 
alms-houses were on two occasions supplied with clothing 
from personal donations The gratuitous relief cost the State 
Rs 56,800 

As the agricultural seasons of 1877 approached, advances 
were made to a large number of cultivators who would other 
wise have been left without any means of cultivating their 
fields, as they had neither credit nor the means of buying 
food or seed gram 

The average number of deaths for the three preceding 
icars^ ending 1875-76 was 13,792 In the famine year of 
1876-77, it rose to 28,573 or more than doubled. The increased 
death-rate v/as more due to cholera, diarrhoea, small-pox, and 
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been already reduced by successive bad seasons, did not like 
to deplete their stocks further and refused to^make advances to 
husbandmen on the usual security of their field produce ; 
there was no field work, and the people clamoured for relief 
v/orks At first small works were opened by the State to give 
immediate relief to Mangs, Mahars, and other classes more 
or less given to theft, who would otherwise have taken to 
wholesale plundering. Though the wages on the relief work 
were lower in the beginning than the ordinary rate in the 
State, subsequently the sliding scale based on the pnee of 
staple foodgrain, fixed by the British Government, was 
strictly adhered to 
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other epidemics which broke up m the hot season of 1877, 
than due to actual starvation Ihe harvest of 1877 was fan, but 
the affected people who had been weakened by then previous 
suffering died m large numbers especially along the hills 
The poorer classes suffered most In some of the villages 
all families of husbandmen deserted their villages and 
were not heard of afterwards The loss of cattle was great 
Many dhangars (shepherds) living m the hilly parts lost all 
then cattle, owing partly to w^ant of fodder and partly to 
cattle diseases wdiich accompanied other epidemics Well-to-do 
people did not actually seek State relief, but lost all they had. 
Ornaments, metal pots, spare clothing, and even family idols 
w'ere fieely sold 

This famine w'as caused by iriegulai rainfall and the whole 
of foimer Kolhapur State w'as affected The tract, dependent 
foi the most part of Kharif crops, received abundant rams in 
the beginning of the monsoon In several places the lamfall 
Avas so heavy as to necessitate resowing But beyond a few 
scattered show^ers there was practically no lain in the latter 
part of the season 

►> 

The collection and bieaking or load metal and construction 
of new tanks and roads and repairs to the old ones were the 
measures considered suitable to relieve the population of the 
distress Gratuitous relief w'as given to the adult dependents 
of the famine stiicken persons w'ho were working on the relief 
works and also to children under seven years of age A sum of 
Rs 31,354 was spent in this way on 4,140 persons Poor houses 
were opened for the destitute and the weak, at Panliala, Bamba- 
wade, Bajarbhogaon, Gargoti, Valevade, Tiiawade, Gadhinglaj and 
Kolhapur The numbei of peisons fed in this way was 48,785 
and Rs 3 393 were expended Cash doles amounting to Rs 8,512 
were distnbuted among 3,237 persons Cheap giain shops were 
also opened by private peisons The State opened its forests for 
cattle grazing 

The agriculturists received tagai loans against the security 
of their land, the total amount so distributed being Rs 46,074 
The distressed inferior village servants also received relief by 
way of cash doles 

All these relief measures were withdrawn after the middle 
of November, 1897 The total amount spent by the State for 
famine relief during the yeai 1896-97 was Rs 3,14,493 

Shirol taluka was the worst hit by this famine which was 
caused by the failure of rams The conditions m other parts of 
the State were, however, not so serious The relief works 
opened consisted of deepenmg of old wells and construction of 
new ones, construction of new tanks and approach roads to the 
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bndges on the Nipani-Phonda Ghat Road. Temporary dams 
were built across the river in Shirol taluka at various places. 
The government ordered cuttmg of grass and trees which were 
to be sold at cost pnce to the needy persons Wages were paid 
on a slidmg scale basis, thus enablmg the weak and the mfirm 
to earn a fair wage ; those who had non-working dependents to 
support obtained a higher rate 

Two poor houses were opened m Shirol taluka and one was 
opened at Vadgaon and 6,420 persons, housed in them. The 
merchants and the rich distributed cooked food free of charge at 
Kolhapur and other big centres Government servants gettmg 
Rs 15 and less received compensation in kind on a slidmg scale 
basis 1 e , m proportion to the nse in pnce of the stable food viz , 
3 owar The allowance was to be given till the harvest of new 
crop of that year (that is, till jowar became cheaper). Rs. 12,400 
were distnbuted as loans Doles given m kind were valued at 
Rs 1,732 


The character of the season of 1905-06, was far from satis- 
factory The rainfall was much deficient of the average through- 
out the eastern part of the State Tank works were started at 
Shirol and Kolhapur and the labourers were paid on piece-rate 
basis. Gratuitous relief was granted to children and non- 
workmg dependants of the workers Low paid State employees 
received compensation in kmd The agriculturists were given 
tagai loans for sinking new wells and for reconditioning old ones. 
The holders of abenated villages also received advances to 
enable them to grant relief to the distressed persons in their 
villages 

In 1925-26, Shirol peta once again suffered from shortage of 
rams and, as a result, the Government postponed the collection 
of land revenue (amounting to Rs 20,000) m the taluka till the 
beginning of next year 

In 1926-27, the Shirol peta once again witnessed failure of 
rains and the distressmg effects thereof To alleviate the 
sufferings of the people, famine woiks were started Some relief 
was also afforded by eidending the time for creditmg land 
revenue in six \nllages 

Scanty rainfall in Shirol peta in 1941-42 necessitated govern- 
mental inquiry mto the extent of suffering and misery and the 
need for relief measures. After due mquines, it was decided 
to grant suspension and remission of land revenue Recovery 
of dues from co-operative societies was postponed The 
ei’ecution of decrees in mortgage cases and madat suits was 
suspended till March 1943 Recovery of land revenue instal- 
ments etc , was postponed from January 1942 to March 1943 
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Note on Chandgad Taluka chapter 5 

In 1955-56, Chandgad Taluka formed a pait of Belgaum 
Distnct which \\as transferred to Mysore State at the time of Chaitdoad Taluka. 
Reorganisation of State (m 1956-57) Chandgad Taluka, how- h> 55-50 
ever, became a part of the Bombay State and was merged with 
the distnct of Kolhapur In 1951, population of this taluka 
was 80,513 and '\as entirely lural Agnculture was the main- 
stay of 73,797 persons (nearly 90 per cent), including self- 
supporting persons and their dependants, both earning and non- 
eaming Majority of them were the cultivating owners, 
numbermg 40,873, who worked on their own farms , the number 
of tenant cultivators was 28,207 and that of agricultural labourers 
3,625 The non-cultivatmg ovmer, who rented their land, 
numbered 1,092 

Tlie geographical area of this taluka was 2,38,037 acres m 1955-56 
of which 68,977 acres were under forests and 84,034 acres, under 
crops Area sown more than once was of the order of 3,572 acres, 
giving thus a gross cropped area of 87,606 acres which was entirely 
under kharif crops There were 64,411 acres under food-ciop 
and 23,195 acres, undei non-food-ciops Rice, ragi and sava 
were important among cereals, horsegram among pulses and 
sweet potato among vegetables The area under fodder crops 
(grass and babuls) was 22,021 acres Well irrigation was 
predominant There were 665 masonry and non-masonry wells, 
all privately owned Among other sources were private canals, 
tanks, etc The net area irrigated by all these sources was 
3,652 acres which was about nine per cent of the net area sown 

Under the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consoli- 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947, the range of standard areas applic- 
able to various types of land in this taluka is as follows — 


Jirayat 

Rice 

Bagayat 


2 acres 
1 acre 
1 acre 
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:vr to -H' ni oj Tirr totai rorLU\Tio\ o^ CHAPTER o. 

f f ;} . Kollr.nor (ii'tr:c;, persons (71,404 men indnslrlcs 

"d 7 T*"' ’ oon.-n) •’ ou* tnnnRed in \niioiK indiislnc: l''monrcTio' 
Clr* fcit’o's <■'! '.iH I rcr'ons I*" fn cn m Economic Table No III 
i v , C<n'u R(,j'ir of 1^31, v liicli shous the numbcis 
< coi ( cdi (self-tiijiporhnp jiei'^ons) engaged m 

N.inou Inuftnc'- iiid Services” The Table No 1 gives 
ntrtic f/f pfi'oiv engaged m “Processing and Manufacture” 
and ■ Con* tiuciion and Utilities’ Undei the fust head — 

Proccs.ing aiui Manufacture flguics aic gi\cn under 
different di\ision<^ \i 2 , (1) Food stuffs, Tc\tilcs, Leather and 
product thtieof, (2) Metals, Chemicals and products thereof, 

(o) PioccSLing and Manufacture— Not elsewhere specified 
Thc“c head', .ue furthei sub-dividcd into various gioups of 
industries and figures against them ate given under thiee 
different items— (1) cmplojers, (2) employees, (3) independent 
v.orl'.eis V ith male and female ns sub-heads under each The 
head, “ Constiuction and Utilities" is sub-divided into groups 
of industries and the auangemenl of lijiues against them 
follows the pattern adopted m “ Processing and Manufacture ” — 
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The following pages describe the industrial life and activity 
of the district The chapter is divided into three sections 
(1) Large-Scale Industiies, (2) Small-Scale Industries and 
(3) Labour Oiganization It is, however, to be noted that the 
statistics given in the section on large-scale mdustries which 
include employment and such other aspects as capital investment, 
production etc aie included, are not in respect of the mdustry 
as a whole but pertain to such major units as are registered under 
the Factones Act, 1948 They therefore do not embrace small 
establishments In the sections on small-scale mdustnes and 
labour organization, general description of each village industry 
and of trade imion movement in the district is given 


I— LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES 

Cotton Textiles — Cotton has been an important fibie crop of 
Kolhapur smce the begmnmg the present century Round 
about 1910-15 about 30,000 acres of land were under cotton 
cultivation With a view to exploit the available lesources, 
the late Maharaja Shahu Chhatrapati of Kolhapur, started 
a cotton textile mill at Kolhapur It was owned by the 
Kolhapur Government Originally it had only a spinning 
section and weaving department was added to it m 1928 
Till 1935, it was managed by Messrs James Finlay and Co 
who acted as the agents of the Kolhapur Government With 
the meiger of the Kolhapur m Bombay State m 1949, the unit 
was taken over by the Government of Bombay It is the 
only large scale textile unit workmg in the district It had 
319 looms, 15,998 spmdles in 1947-48 It produced about 
2 8 million lbs of yara and manufactured about 6 4 yards of 
cloth of various kmds viz dhoti, pugree-cloth, plain-khadi, 
heavy long-cloth, and dasoti-cloth m the same year 

The total capital mvestment in the factory was Rs 41,38,635, 
of which Rs 23,87„280 were invested m buildmgs and machinery 
and Rs 17,51,355 as workmg capital at the end of 1956 There 
were 320 looms and 15,988 spindles m the mill The 
establishment consumed 7,312 bales of cotton of short staple 
27/32 mches and below, and 12,11,607 lbs of yarn of 19'^ to 30^ 
dunng 1956, and produced 12,99,466 lbs i e 54,24 029 yards of 
medium grey cloth and 24,67,240 lbs of yam of medium variety 
Coal and electricity were the mam items of fuel The 
establishment consumed 2,775 tons of coal valued at Rs 1,34,999 
and electricity valued at Rs 80,202 in 1956 The categories 
of workeis employed were skilled, semi-skilled and un-skilled 
The total employment of workeis m the concern was 959 out of 
whom 821 were skilled and semi-skilled, 126 un-skiUed and 
12 supervisors The source of labour supply was local as well as 
adjommg villages The basic minimum wage of a worker 
was Rs 26 per month The average eammgs includmg dearness 
allowance of a worker, came to about Rs 110 per month 
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The ^veavmg section of the mill was runnmg a smgle shift 
and spinnmg double shift The market for the doth 
manufactured m the mill was Kolhapur, Katnagin and Satara 
districts and Bombaj’^ city. Fifty per cent, of the production 
tvas sold m Kolhapur and surroundmg districts and 
fifty per cent m Bombay 


Besides this large-scale textile unit, there were m 1953-54, 
150 power loom factories m the district which were mostly 
located at Ichalkaranji About 1,590 power-looms were working 
in them The first power-loom factory was started m 1928 
During the thiities and forties of this century this industry 
was greatly expanded as a result of the encouragement and 
concessions granted to it by the Jahagudar of Ichalkaranp, 
a Jahagir of the then Kolhapur State It was during this 
penod that many hand-looms were converted mto power-looms 
The mdustry \vas further expanded during the Second World 
War, when many Maru'^ari Commission Agents rendered 
financial assistance to antisans workmg on handlooms to 
facilitate the conversion from hand-looms to power-looms 
Availability of skilled labour was another factor which helped 
m the expansion of the industry 

Of the 150 power-loom factories existing m the district 
in 1953-54, 59 were registered imder the Factories Act 
Fifty-five, out of 59 factones registered under the Factones 
Act, were located at Ichalkaran]i, two at Kolhapur and 
one each at Kurundwad and Vahvada The total number of 
looms m all 150 factones was 1831 and in factories registered 
under the Factones Act, 1372 The following table shows 
number of looms accordmg to the size of the unit — 

TABLE No 2 


:;izc of the unit (No of power looms) 

^ , No of units 
. 

1 

Total number 
of powerlooms 

4 or less 

CO 

197 

5 to 9 

40 

270 

10 to 24 

53 

/ 

823 

25 to 49 

6 

228 

50 or abo\ e 

! / 

313 
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The aggregate fixed and working capital invested in the 
whole cotton textile industry during 1948-52 was as follows — 

TABLE No 3 

Table showing aggregate capital invested in Cotton 

TEXTILE LULL AND POWER-LOOM FACTORIES 
registered U1R3ER THE FACTORIES ACT 


Pirticulnrs | 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

j 1952 

No of fuclorics ^ 

1 

1 

44 

48 

31 

23 

I'lNcd copital in Rs 

' 20,21,09> 

20,07,407 

31,00,147 

10,52,302 

24,19,407 

Working capilnl in Rs ! 

35,20,077 ' 

j 30,19,012 

39,75,203 

13,71,249 

47,01,879 

Total Product no capital in' 
Rs 

01,47 172 

1 1 

02,27,079 

70,75,440 

30,23,651 

71,81,370 


The aggregate capital invested in '59 power-loom factories 
registered under the Factories Act was Rs 82,93,100 mcludmg 
working capital of Rs 47,49,000 


Cotton, cotton-yam of different counts and art silk constituted 
the main raw materials in the mdustry Cotton yarn of 40® 
and over, artificial silk-yarn, and dyes were brought from 
Bombay Some times cotton-yam of 40® and over was 
brought from Madura Stoies materials were purchased 
locaUy The followmg table shows the consumption and value 
of cotton fibre and yarn, art-silk-yam dunng 1948-52 — 

TABLE No 4 


Table showing the consumption and value of cotton 
FIBRE AND YARN, ART-SILK-YARN DURING 1948-52 


Particulars 

1948 

1949 

1050 

1961 

1962 

No of factories 

45 ' 

44 1 

48 

31 

23 

Quantity of cotton hbro in 
bales of 792 lbs each 

8,201 1 

i 

7,911 1 

7,677 

7,076 

7,973 

Value of cotton fibre in Rs 

27,08,987 

30,00,700 

31,64,593 

35,83,607 

29,84,173 

Quantity of j arns in lbs 

0,98,008 

0,07,732 

6,83,700 

4,61,858 

4,45,108 

Value of yams in Rs 

22,63,700 

31,80,701 

32,12,292 

27,13,284 

22,97,908 

Total value of raw materials 
consumed in Rs 

00,65,740 

73,07,748 

73,65,179 

70,67,390 

60,98,205 


Cotton, cotton yam, art silk etc valued at Rs 68,88,000 
was consumed by the cotton mill and 59 powerloom factones 
m 1953-54 


Most of the powerloom factones were situated at Ichalkaranji. 
Some of them used power generated by oil engmes and some 
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CHAPTER 6 received it from Radhanagan Hydro-Electnc Project The 

— - lvalue of fuel and electricity consumed by these factories 

Lu-crsc^r during 1948-52 '"’■as as follows* — 


Cotton Tcntn^? 

Particrulars j 

194S j 

1 1 

[ 1949 ; 

! 1 

1 1950 ) 

: 

1931 j 

1052 


\ alue of fuel, electricity, 
labricant’!, consumed m 
Rupees 

1 3,30,444 

i 

3,19,800 

1 

1 1 
2,90,246 j 

! 

1 

2,63,005 1 

1 

3,03,235 


The total number of persons employed m these factones v/as 
2,521 in 1948 and 2 572 in 1950. Out of the persons employed 
m 45 factories m 1948, 1,929 were male workers, 224 female 
workers, 194 children and 174 persons other than workers. 
In 1950, number of men employed m 48 factones was 2,140, 
women 207, children 26, and supervisors and clerks 199 In 1948 
and 1950 these workers v/ere paid Rs, 18,36,534 and Rs 22,79,424 
respectively as v/ages The total number of v;orkers employed 
m 59 power-loom factones in 1953-54 was 2,400 includmg 
158 women They v;ere paid Rs 21,42,000 as wages Besides 
these workers, 180 persons were employed m supervisory, 
technical and clencal capacity. They were paid Rs 3,62,900 
as salaries 


Prclt'l on 


In 1956-57, the mam cotton textile products of the distnct 
v;ere grey dhotis and pugree-cloth, plam khadi, heavy long-cloth, 
and dosuti-cloth manufactured by the textile mill and 
coloured sans and kh-ans and grey dhotis produced on power- 
looms More than mnety per cent of the textile production 
in the distnct consisted of sans and khans and grey dhotis 
On an average a poiver-loora produced 25 yards of cloth per day. 
Power-loom factories were then producmg grey dhotis as they 
V ere forbidden to produce saris of lower counts by Government 
The follov/mg table shows the products and by-products and 
value of them during 1948-52* — 


TABLE No. 5 

T,iBLE shovtxg the products axd by-products ATH) value 
OF the:/: during 1948-52 


Pcrti''nlars 

1 ' 

104S 

' 1 

1949 

' 1950 

' 1931 

1052 

Q an' it;, of to’-l 
p-oduced in lbs 

jamj 20,00,787 ' 

1 i 

1 23,42,438 

1 i 

2!, 04, 000 j 

j 20,35,000 1 

20,67,000 

Q an‘i*y of — OTcn 
r in Iba 

ptecej 16,84,211 

17,40,004 

1 ' 

’ 17,40,438 

1 

, j 

1 

17,40,319 

\ a -C o'” — O-r-' p I" 

in r- 

ogood?' 73,fe2.337 

f 

88,72,722 

j 85,69,158 

77,30,105 ; 

J 

00,00,883 

Q--'’ ' f b- p-cd 

in 5,02,801 

1 3,79,318 ! 

1 3,92,103 

' 2,84,140 

3,71,204 

V' ofb p'r d"f 'v 

in P» 58,769 

09,623 

1 

1,22,103 

1 ] 

1,00,4C0 , 

1 ) 

31,033 


Tne ’■''rrkc.t for these goods v/as generally concentrated in 
r.Isnarcr^tra Z.'arkcting of the products %vas done through 
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Sugar Manufacturing— Kolhapur district has extensive lift chapters. 
irrigation facilities and a vast aiea of land suitable for sugai — 
cane cultivation In 1951-52, 46,700 acres of land was under 
sugar-cane cultivation and the total sugar-cane yield was Industeies 

1,40,800 tons Sugar 

Manufacturing 

The fust sugai factory was started at Kolhapur in 1932 Capuai 
Since then, till 1956 no other sugar factory was opened This 
factory had an aggiegate capital of Rs 18,80,000 including 
Rs, 13,40,000 invested in machinery and plants and Rs 5,40,000 
in buildmg and had a share capital of Rs 10,25,000 The 
investment in the factoiy had increased to Rs 1 44,33,000 
including working capital to Rs 61,19,000 in 1953-54 

On the farm oivned by the factoiy most of the farm operations ^ools 
such as lifting water, ploughing and iidging were done with power 
machinery In 1947-48 the farm had 70 oil engines of 15 to 90 H P 
each for lifting watei, 17 tractors, 21 ploughs, 13 trucks and 
five motor cais The length of pogar Ime to carry water 
for irrigation was 60 miles In the factory there weie 
three boilers of 500 B H P each, three vaccum pans each 
havmg 15 tons striking capacity and 15 waterdriven centrifugal 
pumps The crushing mill consisted of 18 rollers (24" x 48") 
each and had a capacity to crush 500 tons of cane daily In 
1957, there were three boilers , four vaccum pans, two havmg 
the striking capacity of 30 tons each and two 22 tons each , 
seven electnc centrifugal pumps, 18 rollers (24" x 48"), 

50 oil engines, 69 power pumps, 16 tractors, 16 ploughs, 15 trucks 
and 11 cars 


In 1947-48, 412 persons were employed permanently by Emphynmit 
the factory Besides these permanent workers, there were 
1,700 temporary workers, 500 cutters and 500 bullock-cai ts 
drivers About 700 persons were employed extra m the crushmg 
season from Novembei to May The actual number of workmg 
days varied from 120 to 140 in the year In 1953-54, 525 workers 
were employed m the factory Their total wagebill was 
about Rs 3,74,000 A factory worker got Rs 2-2-3 mcludmg 
dearness allowance and an agricultural worker got Rs 2-0-3 
mcludmg dearness allowance per day Besides these workers 
48’ persons were employed m a supervisory capacity They 
received Rs 2,52,000 as salaries In 1957, the factory had 
365 permanent employees and 403 seasonal employees 
Seasonal workers were usually employed during April and 
November Skilled labour was paid Rs 75 to 95 plus 
Dearness Allowance per month and unskilled labour 14 annas 
9 pies per day 

The factory had its own farm for the cultivation of sugar-cane MaitnaU 
Durmg 1942-48, the factory used to grow sugar-cane on 1,000 to 
1,450 acres every year, and produce 25 to 50 thousand tons 
(a o r ) L-o Vf 768—23 
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of cane on it It also used to purchase each year 
10 to 30 thousand tons of cane from private growers. In 
1955-56, It grew 32,895 tons of sugar-cane on its own farm and 
purchased 86,559 tons of sugar-cane from the market In 1956-57, 
it purchased 86,481 tons of sugar-cane and grew 26,659 tons 
on its own farm The following table indicates the quantity 
and value of raw mateiials consumed by the factory dunng 
1948-49 and 1952-53 — 


PuTlicularf ' 

1 

1 

1 

1043-49 

1 

1949-60 

1960-61 

1951-62 

1952-63 

i 

Qimutitj of hugatLano; 

consumed m tons 

51,054 

49,169 

1 

43,179 

1 - - 

65,610 

1 

04,329 

Value- of iSugaicnuo in Rs 1 
(including cane coss) 

25,61,440 1 

i 1 

1 21,87,937 

1 

10,56,394 

33,64,737 

2,94,0624 


It consumed 1,19,454 tons of sugarcane m 1955-56 and, 
1 13,140 tons in 1956-57 


The total production of the factory during 1947-48 and 1957-58 
was as follows — 


1947-48 

5,442 tons or 53,883 bags sugar, 

1948-49 

7,759 tons or 76,825 bags sugar, 

1949-50 

6,443 tons or 63,778 bags sugar, 

1950-51 

5,763 tons or 57,048 bags sugar, 

1951-52 

8,032 tons or 79,517 bags sugar. 

1952-53 

8,228 tons or 81 453 bags sugar, 

1953-54 

6,761 tons or 66,032 bags sugar. 

1954-55 

13 542 tons or 1 34,057 bags sugar, 

1955-56 

15,237 tons or 1,50 780 bags sugar. 

1956-57 

14,281 tons or 1,41,372 bags sugar, 


The quality of sugar produced m 1956 was 29-B, 29-C, 29-D 
and 29-E 

Tne factory had Its own sales depots jn all talukas of Kolhapur 
district and also m several places m Ralnagin and Belgaum 
dis^nctq and m Bombay city. 



noLHM'in i'j':nt(.T 


;io5 

D.'l.Un.r- o-i,, .-(r — Thr* nr-TJ fnclf^JA nl Kolhnpui 

i. d nn ,irr‘.3'.f. plm; fo, di'!il!ntton of <,pitit from moLns'^cc 
T.hc rrrcrT'.' ripH".l itr < in tin plnnl in 1D18-19 v.ai 
Ii'- -^rni V S^COJ" in 1 ^'in Tin in\c'‘tmcnt remained 

rr'-'in*. *<1) Jo'', j^i 

Tl.t- ‘o' d < ‘,p’<i\;;nnt in tin j4 n.t v ,t. If! oei'^ons m 19-18 
o-J K <i c<':) taiu U.cn aflci till 3951 In 1952, llic 
'Min I'f] of pr . f' i’!.plo‘.Ki V .T 82 Xhc'T "’orl'em v’cic paid 
l\- J'" -JO^'P) m 1952 a 

'.ir< T) ( < n.pl'j*. r.< I)' in I9")2*53 v a-' the ramc ai, in 1951. 

1 i'n v.'it r ud to O’cm Ri 1 COO Besides these 

“o.J'M'- tv o p' r c-i, ‘'cc unnlovcd ns iinen'isorq and v.cic 
i n*c! r.' '< 000 dn. u 

Tin ,i3 v'lt tc-n un.Ki 1755 ton of mola'ses and produced 
1 3-5 jM p dlcm of d>n.ituied pint in P51 In 1952, the 
con un piioii of moh*' c' hv the plant v..e, 2,91G tons and it 
p oai'Cetl 1,50,720 20 p.'iiloii'' of dtnnturcd apirit Tlic same 
fru’t h. th' *. fir .’.ci< 1. •523 tons and 1,29,953 GO fiallons 

G '! t's’ 10 ’ the lar(L‘i of all tiu.il industiics in Kolhapui 

I; va. 0 t'.bh hed in the hist century In the beginning it 

v.a. orr..’i"‘cd as a cottage induMrc but later on motive jxiwci 

foi lifting V. itei and crushing sugnicanc was intioduccd 

in it A\ iiilabilits of '■ugnicanc and good demand foi cjul weix; 
tin m.siii f.icton. v Inch assisted the growth of the industry 
L'l)lJ^e 'ugaiciiiL giuvn on canal valor in North India and m 
the olhei jmrts of Deccan, sugarcane in Kolhapui is grown on 
lift water ns (licie arc no facilities for canal irrigation 

Tlicic w'ctc 2J Old fnctoncs registered undci the Factories 
Act in 1953-51 Tlic aggiopate capital invested in three gul 
factories in 1951 was Rs 2,25,889 including Rs 76,776 as W'oiking 
capital The aggrcg<itc capital investment of the industry was 
R*" *3,30,000 including Rs 70,000 as voiking capital in 1953-54 

In I945-3G. ahoul 730 power-pumps, 10,000 single motes foi 
lifting water, 475 jiov ci -ci ushcis for crushing sugar-cane and 
1,332 lion milK woikcd by bullocks WCio used in the industry 
Diesel engines, cane-ci ushers, pans, moulds, strainers, etc came 
to be used in this piocess vcij recently 

It IS a seasonal industry which gave employment to 23,500 men 
for 8 to 9 months in 1945-46 The factoiies regisleied undei 
the Factories Act employed 420 persons m 1953-54 and they 
w'ere paid annually Rs 52,000 as w'agcs In addition, 30 persons 
were employed as cleiks wdio w'cre paid Rs 7,100 as salaries 

Round about 1945-46, sugar-cane giown on about 30,000 acies 
was used for qul making and on about 2,000 acres was used foi 
manufacturing sugai The total pioduction of gul amounted 
to 74,000 tons worth Rs 3 1 cioics at Rs 48 pei atki of 256 lbs 
The i>roduction of factoues legistered under the Factones Act ' 
was 1.987 tons worth Rs 7,70.000 in 1953-54 They crushed 
about 14,000 tons of sugar-cane valued at Rs 4,92,000 
(a c r ) L c t f 708— 23ri 
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The U>Jnl .nj’fU’j .t''* cnpilnl nucstcd in all the seven 
aiiJfiniobilc icjninnj' uorL'hojv: oxcludinf^ two State TiansporL 
\\ork':hnp'; and in I'l mnebinos and tools manufacluung 
factoru '■ v.a •5,23 COO including Rs 2,7G,800 as working 
cnjutal Tile total capital nucstcd in automobile rcpauing 
work-'linp- e\ eluding two State Tiaiuport workshops w^as 
H'' *5 2-5, '•on including Rs 2 70.800 a*, woiking capital 

Tin total number of poisons cmplojcd in all the 
ninctam factoru s was C50 in I053-r)4, out of whom 280 persons 
were emjdoNcd in automobile lepairmg workshops The total 
wage bill of G50 per ons employed v ns Rs 5,48,000 Besides 
lh( 0 worlers. ?U persons weie employed as supendsors, 
tcchnieinns and clerks in them Thej vtio pud R*^ 1,13,000 
ns salaries 

Principal law mnlciials consumed by those factoiics were pig 
iron, cole, non-ferrous allots and stool of all categories like 
forgings, plates and lods etc The quantity and value of raw^ 
materials consumed b\ general engineering and electrical 
engineering industries ns no separate figuies are available foi 
general engineering factories, during 1948-52 were as follow's — 

TABLE No 7 

Tahll siiowi.sc qu,\ntitv and value or raw materials consumfd 
RY Central Engineering an*d Electrical Engineering 
Factorifs, during 1948-52 


(FiRurcs of vnluo In rupcen nnil of qunntili in Ions) 


Pnrtieulnrn ' 

i 

' 191S 

i 1 

1919 

1950 

1901 

1052 

No of fnctorien ! 

1 

4 

1 1 

8 

1 

10 

10 

11 

Quanllts of Iron L Stool 1 

H13 

001 

077 

810 

GIO 

Vnlueoflron A Stool 

09,831 

2,00,007 

2,73,049 

2,99,144 

2,02,480 

Qiinntitj of Rrnss 

18 

27 

4 

8 

27 

Vnluo of BrnEs 

3,011 

4,047 

841 

2,077 

5,502 

Qunntlts ofCoppor 

0 

r, 

23 

0 

9 

Value of Copper 

809 

1.714 

2,908 

3,401 

.3,784 


Oil engines, fire-fighting equipment, parts of agucultural 
implements, flour-mills, hullers, batteries, etc, were mainly 
produced m tool-manufacturing factories In addition engine 
repaiiing etc, was also carried out m worlcshops Oil-engines, 
cane-crushers, centrifugal pumps and automobiles were repaired 
in them The manufactunng units pi oduced engines, implements 
etc worth Rs 11,45,000 m 1953-54 

Machinery and tools used by these workshops were aii- 
compressors, hydraulic jacks and presses, boiing and drilling 
machines They also used electric motel’s, casting machines, 
electric grinders and bloweis, shaping, plaining and milling 
machines 
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CHAFTER 6 Vegetable Oils — Kolhapur district has a good position as regards 

icd^la v-hich occupy about 13-5 per cent of the gross cropped 

Lis^irscixr S-Tca Of all the oil seeds produced m the distnct groundnut 
claims the first place Groundnut oil and cakes form the chief 
X.- industry. The area under groundnut in 1951-5J 

VEs about 1,16 700 acres and groundnut production vras 
23,000 tons Large cultivation of sugarcane and extensive use 
of oil cakes for its grovdh are the mam factors responsible 
for Its expansion In 1953-54:, there irere ten oil miUs 
registered under the Factones Act, out of which four were 
located at Kolhapur, three at Ichalkaranji and one each at 
Jaismgpur, Vadgaon and Gadhinglaj The first oil mill in the 
district was started m 1912 ; three between 1930 and 1939 and 
the remainmg six between 1940 and 1949 

Ca~ 'cl The aggregate capital mvested m these factories during 1948 
and 1952 was as follows- — 

table No 8 


Table shov.txg capital rKVESTLintT dubecg 1948-52. 


{FigTires of capital in rnpccj) 


Purticakr; 

' 1&4S 

1 1949 

i 

i 1950 

1 

’ 1931 

! 

t 

1 1952 

2to cf fictor.oj 

\ 

1 

/ 

O '■ 

\ 

i t 

t 

\ ~ , 

1 

t 

1 

J 

i ' 

i 

] 

\ 

f 

1 = 

Tiled C-pi*:! 

' 10,11.653 ! 

1 23,70,841 

120,11,352 

1 20,62,100 

! 14,33,094 

t 

Ccp.’cl 

' 2,91,5ril 

j 4,53,695 

4,07,490 1 

1 3,63,391 

5,47,527 

T' ‘s’ 

IV'3.142 

i 

[ £5,30,734 

i 

1 

! 30,75,845 i 
( 

; ! 

32,23,491 

1 

19,50,621 

1 


In 1943 there were S'''e oJ mills which had an aggregate 
cap.tal of Rs 19,03,142. In 1951 seven mills had an aggregate 
cap.tal of Rs 32 25,491. There were ten mills with the capital 
in’, eslment of Rs 32 SI 800 including fixed capital of Rs 20,46,800 
n 1953-54 


In 1943, 315 persons includmg 164 males, 94 females, 
t*. o cnildren and 55 persons other than workers v;ere 
e.mp.o. id in fi'^e factories They 'vvere paid Rs. 1,55,034 
as v'agcs and salaries In 1951, the member of persons employed 
..n SC' cn faclor.cs registered under the Factones Act was 
341 includmg IST males and 95 females, one child and 61 persons 
ct-ccr t.^’cn -"orhers They ’’•ero paid R- 1 07,749 In 1953-54 
t-'ie :''ai cmp’ol.'ment m the ten oil mxlls was 240 persons 
”ro '•c.’xr pud Rs 1.01,803 as "ages. Besides these workers^ 


:re "•cre CO nersons w 


'niovea in u.ncm 


ir-cv '"cre ca 
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Groundnut «.(’od-. wore mninlv crushed in llicse factories 
Besides nioundnut, snfilowoi and niRci vcie also crushed. In 
1948, 4 '■>80 tons of jnoundnut valued at Rs 21,14,190 and 
19 tons of other basic materials valued at Rs 3,770 were 
cnished by five factones registered undci the Faclones Act 
In 1951, r»,,892 tons of gioundnut valued at Rs 42,04,446 were 
caished in factories 
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The folloving table shows the consumption of law materials 
and other basic materials during 194C and 1952 — 


TABLE No 9 

TADir SHOWING consumption or raw matfjiials 
D uniNc 1948-52 


(rijairos of quint i(y in loni>, find of vnlnr' in nipccfi) 


1 

Pirticnlir' | 

IPIS 

1010 

1070 

10.71 

1072 

i 

No of fnctorips 

O 

4 

1 

i 

1 

7 

7 

Quantilv of groundnnl 

4.r,so 

o.no 

r,,32i 

7,302 

5,700 

Vnluo of groundnut 

21 M.lflO 

71,0-.,2.'.I 

10,14,701 

12,04,440 

37,13,032 

Qumlita of other bme 
tuatcrnls 

10 

11 

117 

08 

1 

Vnluo of other Imsic mntc 
nnls 

n.770 

0,701 

f.4.0G8 

50,100 

1,270 


Ten factories consumed groundnut and other seeds worth 
Rs 21,51,570 m 1953-54 The value of fuel consumed by the 
five factories in 1948 was Rs 41,845 Fuel worth Rs 37,191 
and Rs 25,407 was consumed by seven factories in 1949 and 
1951 respectively 

These factories produced gioundnut oil and oil cakes and 
other oils and oil cakes The following table indicates 
quantity and value of products and by-products of these 
factories dunng 1948-52 — 

TABLE No 10 

Table siioaving quantity and value of products 
DURING 1948-52 


(Figures of quanHIi in tons and of vnlno in nipoes) 


Pnrllculars 

1048 

1 

1040 i 

1050 

1 

1 

1951 

1052 

No of factories 

r> 


1 

7 

r* 

1 

5 

Qunntitv of Erounduut oil 

1,571 

' 3,201 

2,052 

2,032 

2,300 

Vnluo of groundnut oil 

22,81,014 

48,31,25.4 

35,00,051 

38,52,847 

31,48,031 

Quantity of croundnut enkos 

2,288 

4,008 

3,002 

2.087 

3,410 

Vnluo of groundnut caLcs 

5,38,080 

10, 40, .840 

5,41,100 

8,08,300 

8,34,045 

Quantity of other oils 

5 

4 

26 

24 


Vnluo of other oils 

5,875 

0,000 

47,402 

54,000 

1 

Quantity of other enkos 

14 

7 

89 

07 

I 

Vnluo of other enkos 

2,040 

1,014 

10,009 

0,760 


Total value of finished 
products nnd rvork done 
for others 

28,32,157 

58,03,091 

43,20,478 

48,14,094 

40,51.076 

1 
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Wires wcie hi‘.t drnv n on the lolling machines from silvei m 
ingots They were then cut into small pieces to form rings 
w'hich wcic linked togethei with each other and soldered by an 
inferior tjpe of allo\ This was the process adopted for the 
mnmifncluro of silver chains 

Elcctricitii Gciicrnfioi: — The first power house at Kolhapur w'as 
slaitcd in 1921 with gas plants and two sets of 120 K W 
In 192Q, diesel engine was installed in it, another 
tv 0 sets of 200 K W and 300 K W were installed in 
1933 and 1939 lespectively and a set of 260 K W was 
added in 1949 It was a generating station till 1953, but was 
transformed into a recenmg station afterwards It received bulk 
of its electric supply from Radhanagau Hydro-Electric Works 
The work of conversion of current from D C to A C between 
Kolhapur and Radhanagari was completed by June 1947 The 
maximum load of the Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works was 
30,000 K V A and the biggest consumer of it was the Kolhapur 
Electric Supply Co , which consumed about 700 K W. A load 
This concern supplied half of the elechicity consumed by the 
city and had about 4,600 consumers pei month The total con- 
sumption of electricity was 1,70,000 units per month The rate 
for domestic consumption per unit was six annas up to the 
consumption of first 25 units and five and a half anna from 
25 units to 34 units 

The second power house was opened at Ichalkaranji in 1935 
Two more stations w'ere subsequently opened, one at Kolhapur 
and the other at Jaisingpui The one at Kolhapur was later on 
amalgamated wnth the old The Radhanagan Hydro-Electric 
Works started functioning m 1953 Since then, no other power 
house was opened in the district till 1956. The Radhanagan 
Project supplied electricity to Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur and 
Kolhapur for domestic consumption as well as for industnal 
purposes and to small iirigation woiks like electiic pumps 
planted on the Panchaganga river bank from Kolhapur to Shirol 
under the Emergency Lift Irrigation Scheme 

The rate for consumption for industrial purposes was 
as follows — 

(1) 3 annas per unit of electricity consumed by saw mills 
and water pumps for domestic use 

(2) 2 annas per unit of electricity consumed by flour mills 
and water pumps used for imgation 

(3) 4 annas per unit of electricity consumed by cinema houses 
and street lights of municipality 

The power houses at Ichalkaranji and Jaisingpur also received 
electric supply from Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works They 
supplied electncity to the respective to\vns The power house at 
Ichalkaranji charged following rates for general lighting — 

5^ annas per unit for the consumption of fiist 12 units 

5J annas per unit for the consumption from 13 to 24 units 
and 5 annas per unit after the consumption of 24 units 
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CHAPTER 6. The aggiegale capital invested in the four factories, was 
Induces. 58,03,000 including Rs. 48,03,000 as fixed capital in 1953-54, 

Lauge 8oat,e They employed about 129 workers who were paid Rs 1,30,000 as 
iKDTjsTniEs. wages Besides these workeis, 48 clerks, supervisors and techni- 
Bidi making and cians were employed who were paid Rs 79,300 as salaries in 
Tobacco curing 1953.54 The powei houso at Kolhapur employed about 
100 woikers in 1957 The wages paid to a skilled worker were 
Rs 100 including D A, and to a unskilled Rs GO including D. A 
Oveitime was also paid The powei house at Ichalkaranji 
employed about 20 workeis, out of whom si\ w'ere skilled 
workeis, six unskilled and the lemaining suoei visors and clerks, 
in 1957 

Bidi making and Bicli-makiiig and Tobacco-curinq — As the land and climate 
0 ncco curing Shirol, Hatkanangale, Gadhingla] and Kar\Mr talukas 
are most suitable to growing tobacco, tabacco has been 
one of the most important cash crops in these parts of 
Kolhapur district In 1881-82, the area under tobacco was 
of Kolhapui district In 1881-82, the area under tobacco was 
36,100 acies, the same incroased to 47,628 acres in 1955-56 
Till 1916, bidi making was earned on, on cottage basis There 
was no local tobacco market and all the raw tobacco produced 
was sent out to Sangli. A tobacco market was organised at 
Jaisingpur in 1916 The establishment of this market, the 
assistance by w'ay of tax concessions gi anted by the formei 
Kolhapur State authorities to these artisans and the availability 
of lail road facilities, helped to stimulate the giowdh of 
organised tobacco-curing and bidi-making industiies m the 
district There were 10 such factoiies legistcicd under the 
Factories Act in 1953-54 In Kolhapur city there weie 40 bidi- 
making concerns in 1947 , but in a majoiity of them, bidi- 
making was a side business Theie w^ere only seven establish- 
ments exclusively engaged m bidi-making and 253 persons w'ere 
engaged in them 

The aggregate capital invested m nine [for which information 
was available] out of the ten factories legistered under the 
Factories Act was Rs 2,18,500 out of which Rs 30,000 was in 
the form of fixed capital, in 1953-54 Both male and female 
labour was employed in these factoiies About 290 workers 
includmg women weie employed m the nme factories They 
were paid Rs 2,30,000 as wages Besides these workeis theie 
were 12 persons who were emplbyed in clerical capacity 
They were paid Rs 8,200 as salaries The w'ages of a worker 
varied from Rs 1-2-0 to Rs 1-8-0 per 1,000 bidis 
Tobacco-cunng piocess consisted of drying the tobacco 
leaves, crushing them and grading them according to sizes 
No machinery was required in this process Bidis were 
manufactured by hands only Leaves were cut with the help 
of scissors One pan of scissois and a smaU knife worth Rs 3 
were the only implements used m bidi-making 
Tobacco and tiivian leaves were the main raw-materials 
required m bidi-makmg. Local tobacco was mostly consumed 
m both the processes Tuman leaves were brought from 
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Mndhvn Pradesh Tobacco and tuman loaves worth Rs 4,39,000 chapter g 

V ere consumed by the nine bidi factories and 11,678 maunds 

of tobacco \ allied at Rs G, -53 000 wore cuied m them m 1953-54 L\noE* 30 ALE 

Industhies 

The\ manufactured 1,13,700 bundles, each of 1,000 bidis i^intmgPicsscp 
A bundle of 50 bidis v ns sold at annas five or six according 
to the qunntit> of tobacco and while cured tobacco at 
R*^ 1-12-0 per lb in 1955 

Bidis were sold m the local market and were also sent to 
othei parts of the State They w'ere sold by the manufac- 
turers thiough then commission agents 

PrnitijK; Presses — The punting industiy m Kolhapur is at least Printing Presses 
as old as 1870, w hen ‘ Dnynna Sagai ’ a marathi w'eekly w^as started 
Some small presses were started during 1900-1939 Dr Balkrishna 
in his sun'ey in 1926 says that there were 14 punting presses 
in Kolhapui tov/n which employed 108 persons Of these 
14 concerns, two w'ere started duiing 1086-1900, tw'o during 1901-10, 
five duiing 1910-20 and four m 1921-26 One w'as described as 
‘ hereditary ’ The development of this industry was largely 
assisted by the demand of printed materials, by educational 
institutions, co-operative societies, banks, and cinemas In 1947, 
theic weie 27 printing presses in Kolhapui city which engaged 
202 persons In the district as a wdiole, there were nme presses 
registered under the Factories Act includmg one Government 
printing press All the presses printed books, booklets, hand-bills, 
memo-forms and invitation cards Of the nine pi esses registered 
under the Factories Act, three presses published daily new's- 
papers 

The aggregate capital investment m all the nme factories 
legistered under the Factories Act w^a& Rs 9,06,000 mcluding 
Rs 3,50 000. as fixed capital in 1953-54 The mechanical equip- 
ment in all these concerns consisted of prmtmg maclnne, 
cutting and stitching machines, treadles, perforatmg and binding 
machines 

Raw' materials used by the pi esses were different types, ink, 
keiosene and stationery These nine factories consumed raw 
materials worth Rs 1,90,670 in 1953-54, 

The number of persons employed in these nine factories w'as 
210 including 60 persons who were employed as techmcians, 
supervisors and clerks These workers w'ere paid Rs 1,29,000 
as wages while supervisory staff was paid Rs 73,000 

Match Industiy — A match factoiy was staited in Kolhapur sintch Industry, 
city in 1945 In its initial stages it was helped by the old 
Kolhapur State in securing suitable wood from local forests 

The aggregate capital invested in the factory was Rs 1,54,050 Invesiment. 
including Rs 28,977 as working capital in 1949, Rs 1,09 375 
including Rs 7,780 as workmg capital m 1952 and Rs 1,26,000 
mcluding Rs 8,000 as working capital in 1953-54 
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The number of persons employed m the factory' in 1952 v.as 
86 including 17 persons aa ho a* ere employed as clerks, supen-'isors 
and technicians They were paid Rs 34.043 as AA'ages and 
salaries Both male and female A'.orkers AA'ere generally paid 
on a contiacl basis for hand-rolling labels, filling boxes and 
labelling them at the rate of annas six per gross of match boxes 
Wages of skilled employees A'aned from Rs 25 to Rs 150 each per 
month The factory employed 35 AAOikers AA'ho Axcre paid about 
Rs 20,000 as a« ages durmg 1953-54 In addition, 17 persons aaocc 
employed as clerks and superA isors They a> ere paid Rs 25,500 
as salaries m 1953-54 

The implements and machinery consisted of a set of tA’ a 
peelmg machmes and a splinter chaffing machine The factory 
consumed fuel and clectncitA* AAorth Rs 527 m 1949 and 
Rs 2 222 in 1952 

Savat AAOod (Bombax malabancnm) is the mam taaa material 
required for the manufacture of splinters and match boxes 
This particular quality of AAOOd is aA-ailable in abundance 
in Radhanagan taluka and Panhala peta About 210 tons or 
10,500 cubic feet of sacar v ood AAorth Rs 10 500 Axas consumed 
by the factoiy in 1947-48, 1,500 cubic ft AAorth Rs 2 400 in 1949 
and 7 300 cub’c ft AA'orth Rs 16,881 in 1952 Besides satar 
v'ood match paper and chemicals are also used m the manufac- 
ture ot match boxes The factory consumed about one ton of 
match paper A'alued at Rs GOO and 24 cwt of chemicals A'alued 
at Rs 2,294 in 1949, three tons of match paper AA'orth Rs 7,922 
and 84 cv.'t of chemicals AA'orth Rs 83,9^ in 1952. 

The factory pioduced 6.000 gross of match boxes A’alued at 
Rs 19,440 m 1949, 27,645 gross A’alued at Rs 1,04,921 in 1952 
and 27 600 gross A’alued at Rs 10 500 in 1953-54 

=■ Cement Processing — ^Tnere AA’ere tAA’o factories in the 
district engaged m cement processing, one manufacturing 
hume pipes and R C. C. poles and the other cem^t 
tiles, in 1953-54 Both A’’ere started in 1945 During 
World War 11 there AA’as a great demand for hume pipes, 
R C C. oples, and cement tiles, the supply of AA'hich AA’as 
not readily aA’ailable These Iaao factories were, therefore, 
orgamsed to supply cement materials There was great scope 
for expansion of these factories in A’ieAA* of irrigation and other 
construction schemes undertaken by GoA'emment Short and 
irregular supply of cement was one of the greatest handicaps 
from which these processing factories suffered 

In 1953-54 aggregate capital inA’ested m these factories was 
Rs. 5 lakhs mcludmg Rs. 3 lakhs as worldng capital 

About 70 workers— 65 males and 5 females— were employed 
in them and they were paid Rs. 33,000 as Avages Eight persons 
were employed as clerks and superAusors who receiA'ed Rs 77 000 
as salaries 
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Ccmcn(, •'tccl .nnd snnd were the mam raw materials chapter 6 

jcquircd in the industry and both the factories consumed raw 

materials \alucd at l.‘10.000 in 1953-54 Machinery and woc'sSle 
equipment u-ted by the factories wcic moulding and reinforcmg Isdustbus 
macbincs mi\ei'^, testing machines, sand \vashing and 
cnishmg machines They consumed 900 k w h power annually jlnpUmcntrind 

jwteer 

Thc^\ pioduccd luimc pipes, R C C poles and cement flouiing 
tiles V orth Rs 3,11 700 in 1953-54 The products weie sold 
in the local maikci and in ‘^uiiounding areas Usually they got 
orders from Public Woiks Department, District Local Boards 
Municipalities and individual customers 

The picpaiation of Ayunedic medicines w'as earned on by Chomicais and 
Dr Babasaheb Gune, Raj-Vaidya of the former Kolhapur State, Pii'irmnceuticais 
long before the enforcement of the Factories Act m the State 
He started a factorj* for the manufacture of patent Ayurvedic 
nwdicmos on a commercial scale in 1944 

Tlic aggicgatc capital invested in the factory was about 
Rs 5 lakhs out of which Rs 2,50,000 was the fixed capital in 
1953-54 In the same yeai the factory employed 17 workers 
v'ho received about Rs 14,400 as wages , besides these workers, 
live persons were employed as supcr\Msors who received 
Rs 5,000 as salaries 

No powci was used in the process of manufacture of medicmes 
Ajuix'cdic med’cinal herbs which weie used for the manufacture 
of medicines were bi ought from Konkan, the Punjab 
and the Himalayan region Medicinal herbs valued at Rs 40,000 
were brought from these regions in 1953-54 Important 
medicines produced w’ere syrups for cough and fevers and 
Asawas Nearly 300 varieties of Ayurvedic medicines valued 
at Rs 72,000 were produced in the factory in 1953-54 

India is the only country where hirda or myrabolan, which 
IS important for tanin contents, is produced on a large scale 
Kolhapur forests are very rich in mvrabolan nuts Total 
annual collection of hirda varied from 4 to 6 thousand tons in 
1942-43 With abundant supply of hirda and encouragement 
given by the former local Jahagirdars a factory for extractmg 
tanin from hirda was started at Amba in 1944 

The aggregate capital invested in the factory was Rs 10,52,000 
Out of this capital Rs 8,72,000 weie invested m land, buildmgs, 
and machinery and Rs 1,80,000 were used as working capital 
in 1953-54 , it employed 90 workers whose annual -wage bill was 
Rs 29,000 In addition, 16 workers were employed as supervisors, 
clerks and technicians who received Rs 12,000 as salaries m 
1953-54 The factory manufactured solid extract of hirda 
One ton of solid extract required about 2 5 to 3 tons of hirda 
depending on its tanin content About 2,100 tons of hircUt 
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nuts valued at Rs 2 20,600 were consumed by the factory and 
about 680 tons of tamn extract V'alued at Rs 3,34,300 v ere 
produced m 1953-54 The pioduct v as mostly exported to 
U S A and U K 

In 1954, there weie nine units manufacturing soap m the 
district All of them vere started during the thirties and 
foities of the present century Availability of groundnut -oil 
and assistance given by the foimer State authorities in 
proem ing caustic soda helped m the dc\elopment of the 
industry All these units v'oie engaged m the manufacture of 
laundiy soap Out of the nine units, only one was registered 
undei the Facloiics Act, 1948 and was using power m the 
manufactuiing procos*^ All others v;eic small units m which 
manufactuiong was done by hand The fixed and working 
capital employed in the factoiy registeicd under the Factories 
Act, 1948, was Rs 1 lakh and Rs 14,000 lespectively Fourteen 
workers and foui peisons othei than workers were employed m 
the factoiy and they weie paid Rs 5.300 and Rs 7,300 respec- 
tively, as wages and salaiies Oils and chemicals \alued at 
Rs 46,000 Avere consumed and soap valued at Rs 59,000 - wafe 
produced in 1954 

Kolhapur can be icgaided as one of the mam centies of the 
film industry in Mahaiashtra State 

In Kolhapur distinct there are tv o studios situated m the 
city itself giving employment to about 130 persons on 
a permanent basis Both the studios are well equipped with 
the latest cine equipments available m India Movie, cameras, 
trollies, are some of the items of studio machinery Other 
permanent structuies are the gcorgous plain sets, huge fort 
walls, wide cloth screens depicting scenes from epics and 
history, beautiful gaidens etc The mechanical equipment is 
mostly imported either from U S A or U K and it costs 
a producer an investment w'Oith a couple of lakhs of rupees 
to -start upon picture production The raw film also is one of 
the items of import Both the studios have their own 
laboratories w^heie the film is processed after the shooting is 
completed The pioduceis do not take the responsibility of 
exhibiting the films produced by them but they sell the rights 
for the State, for the region or for the "World to the distribu- 
tors who take it upon themselves to publicise the film and 
attract to it a wnder market One of the studios has a publicity 
department of its own .and the expenditure on publicising is 
an important item of the total costs The employment inflates 
when actual . shooting takes place Unlike other mdustnes the 
studios do not work round the clock but aie busy when the 
production work is in full swmg. It is not that the studio 
owners, always produce their own pictures but often they 
give the studio on hire to other picture-producing concerns 
when a rental of about Rs 35D to Rs 500 pei Ray is- charged. 
The salaries paid to the staff differ according to the skill that 
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■j i,< io’j. <! Knlii.'ipur h'.iV' Go\Ljnmcni hnd ^cl n':ide 
,1 ,,t I (i.i I'm ( . Urn tnil'').uls of Kolinpui city for 
ti 'n*c:jf5f' MHO for nuiii'tjud puiposc.*- T)jc arcn wns 
Ihuj" <; ji , ■ Shi\ iji rcJv.iin Nnpnr" oi " Smnl] Scnlc Industrial 
Zo! ' ' This M» t no . 1 * mine about -52 acres lias been divided 
into 207 plo' , oi V hich, 192 plots hn\<‘ alicady been sold 
Indu tiit! )u d . ha'.o btiii tKtted on lOD plots nnd about 
<' 0 plot ,tii‘ fill \ II ml 

Till, iniiustiial stale falb v’llhin the Pilot Community 
Project ana. and tiu* .Stitt Government has decided to convert 
the indiislrinl rone into a full-ncdRcd industrial estate by 
.'H-sislinit (Ilf plot holdeis in constnictinp fnctoij'- buildings 
and by i.tmtmp ‘■ome produclion-CHni-lraininf' centics in the 
estate The Cenli.il Ministiv of Commcice nnd Industry has 
al'o stalled a common facility ccnlics foi the use of Small 
Scale units in the piemises of the estate. 

GovciTimcnt of India nppiovod the scheme in 1957 and 
sanctioned n loan for it A pood deal of development, including 
loads, drninnj;>e nnd wntci pipe line has already been 
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completed The plot-holders in the estate have formed 
a co-operatjvc society known as “ Kolhapui Udyam Co-operative 
Society Ltd ” for the organisation and management of the 
estate 

About 207 factories are to be located in the estate About 
50 industrial establishments engaged mostly m engineering 
industry i.e , foundries, workshops, automobile i epair shops, 
smithy, etc , exist in the industrial 7one. 

The industrial estate provides a factoiy space of different 
sixes and common facilities like supply of cleclncity for 
lighting and pov'er, water, drainage and easy access to road 
oi rail. The small entrepreneurs can thus utilize their limited 
financial resources foi the purchase* of machinery and for 
expanding their production Factories located at the Estate are 
calculated to get the advantages of the common facility centre 
organised by the Small Industries Service Institute, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Government of India which is equipped 
v.’ith modern machinery and allov.cd to be used on payment of 
nominal charges 

II-SMALL-SCALE II-nDUSTRIES 

There are many small scale and cottage industries, like 
hand-Ioom-v/eaving, silver and gold smithy, oil crushing 
bnek and tile making, carpentry, leather working and tanning, 
fibre working and blacksmithy etc, in the district They 
engaged m 1956 nearly 39,000 artisans. The table given below 
shows vaiious small scale industries and the approximate 
number of persons engaged in them,— 

TABLE No 11 

Table .showing various small-scale industries anti 

NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN THEM 


-if 

Industry 

o 

XuraLcr of 
pcriions 
engaged 

Iniporlanl Ccjilrc*^ 

4 

. . 

1 

Handloom Weaving 

v., 

3,900 

Jfhalknranji, Kolhnjiur, Vndgaon, 
Kagal, Kodoli, Unlknrni, Bhtrc 
Tvadi, kcndal, XandanI and feftrud 

. 2 

Eru k, Tilf and Pottery 

0,140 

Kolhapur, Itaiililvndc, lliiparj, 
Banid, Ilnlkarnl, Radhanngan and 
Kagil 


Carpentry 

4,810 

Kolhapur, Itlialkoratiji, Ajra and 
Rafthfvadc 

4 

lAatker Working 

3.108 

Kolhapur, Icbalkaronji, Vodgnon, 
Oargoti, Xandany, Male, Mudabingi 
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TABLE No 11— contd 


Sornl j 
Xo 

I 1 

1 

liidustn 

j 

" i 

Xuinbcr of 
persons 
encaged 

1 '> 

Important Centres 

1 ■> 

T) 

1 

1 ibro Working 

1 3,001 

Alnte, Knbnur, Vndgaon, Hupari 
nnd KodoH 

0 

Rlnek'initliN 

1 2,003 

1 

Kolhapur, llnshivndo nnd Radha 
nngnrl 

7 

fcihcr and Gold‘iTnilh\ 

' 2,000 

Hupnri, Kolhapur, Kngal, Mndilgo 
and Gnrgoti 

s 

Oil Cru'^hiug 

1,150 

Vndgaon, Halkarni nnd Kodoli 

1 

n 

Tanning 

009 

Kolhapur, Vndgaon, Qorgoti, Ichal 
karan]! ond Mnle 

10 

llnuibno A\ orking 

1,090 

Kolhapur, Kngal nnd Ichalkaranji 

11 

1 

Hull Making 

450 

Kolhapur, Jojasingpur and Ichal- 
kamnji 

12 

Pohe and Clninimrc 
Making 

i 

ISO 

1 

Kolhapur, Rnshivado, Waive, 

Nlgivc, Xasan, Murgund nnd 
Ajra 

13 

AgriouUuro 

150 

Kolhapur, Radhnnngan nnd Shelap 

11 

Snuff Miinufacluring 

00 

Halkarni and Nandani 

15 

Lacquer nork induslry 

32 

Pntgnon, Knlo and Ajra 

10 

Miscellaneous 

1 

7,350 

Do do 


Among the OMSting cottage industries, hand-loom weaving 
IS the most important industry engaging nearly 3,900 artisans 
in 1956 A majority of the artisans engaged m it does the 
work of weaving and the lemaining persons do subsidiary 
processes like winding, sizing, dyeing etc 

There are about 1905 hand-loom and 75 power-loom 
establishments m the whole of Kolhapur district with 
Ichalkaranji, Kolhapui, Rendal, Vadgaon, Kagal, Kodoli, 
Halkarm, Nandani, Bhirewadi and Sarud as important centres 
Out of the 5,921 existing looms 5,248 are automatic 
and 673 are throw shuttle-looms Ichalkaranji is the biggest 
centre which possesses the largest number of looms Of the 
tot^l number of peisons engaged m hand-loom weaving m 1957 
889 are independent workeis and 3,000 are engaged on daily 
wages There are 1,196 master weavers* in the district 
Of the total number of looms, 889 artisans possessed one loom 
each, 518 possessed two looms each , 175, three looms each , 

■^llastor woavora give yarn and other raw materials to be ivorkod up m the homes 
of the workers and take back cloth after paymg wages 
(a 0 r ) L o Vf 708—24 
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CHAPTER 6, 146, four looms each ; 110, five looms each ; 93, six looms each , 

— — 50, seven looms each ; 30, eight looms each , 20, nine looms 

Smau! soAu. each , 14, ten looms each , 6, eleven looms each , 8, twelve looms 
iNDuarniLt, each , 4, thirteen looms each , 4, fourteen looms each , 
Hondioom WcnviHg fifteen looms each and 3, nineteen looms each One had 
sixteen looms and the othei had eighteen looms There were 
three weavers who possessed twenty-four, forty and forty-two 
looms each. 

itammaunnh Yarn of different counts, dyeing and sizing materials are 
the mam raw materials required m the industry Yam of 
different counts is being used m the production of hand-loom 
cloth Approximate consumption of yarn per loom per month 
is as follows — 


Count of 

Weight of ynrn 

AAcrago Yordngo 

Ynrn 

in lbs 

per lb 

lO’a 

100 

2 

20’B 

80 

3! 

30’6 

80 

3 

40’o 

GO 

31 

GO’e 

40 

4 

Artificial silk is also used 

in the lining of a 

sarce Many ot 


these weavers use paste made from jowar flour for sizing 
Some of them use paste made of dried tamarind seeds for this 
purpose These raw materials are obtained from Bombay by 
local merchants. 

Tools ani Equ.ii> Almost all looms are automatic There are only about 
viaif 073 fly-shuttle-looms The main equipment of a weaver consists 
of a loom and its accessories The other requirements are 
shuttles, creel, bobbins, healds, dobbies, pirns, etc The cost of 
a whole set excluding creel is about Ks. 100 The cost of a creel 
IS about Rs 150. The total cost of eqiupment and tools vanes 
with the number of looms the artisan possesses 

ProduciioK Thick kJiaddar coating, shiiting, sans of different varieties 
and patki or cloth for mattresses are the main products of 
hand-loom weaving Of the total hand-loom production about 
ninety per cent consists of saris, six per cent dhotis and 
four per cent, other cloth Weavers from the western parts of 
the district weave mostly thick khaddar and from other parts 
weave saris of different qualities and patkis A weaver is able 
to weave a nine yards cotton sari m a day 

The automatic and pit-Iooms together produce about 6 9 million 
yards of cloth in the form of sons, dhoties and khans Most 
of the looms are used for manufacturmg dhotis, shirting, coating, 
khans, etc. 
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Tl;< rn ; <i of 50 pieces of irnn't of nine jnrcl-; 

(•nh h '.r i’'”'' * rO' V Inch nir mo^tlv innnufnctnrcd ot 


1' 

, -n.j 1 i-- 

follow-' — 
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522 

15 

9 
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't price «{ each 

-art is about Rs 13-1-0 

It IS 

sold 

at 


15-0-0 


CifAPTER 6 
Indnsfrlc: 

''M4LL ScM r 

I' nc'Tnr': 
irnndJooin 
In(In5trf''i 
Pro’^iichon 


Wcn\c.r 2 usualh. cell their products m villages Sons of ^radtint^ 
finer counts arc '■ent to Bombay, Poona, Nasik, Sholapur, 

Bclgaiim, Dli.irv nr and Ahmcdnagai Generally they sell their 
goods in optn niaihcts But those v’ho take yam from 
co-operative societies for pioduction sell their finished products 
tlirough them 


Hand-loom uc.uing provides full-time employment and it is Empiomcni and 
earned throughout tlic yeai Males generally weave and fn6ot-r 
females and cliildren do subsidiary' and preliminary processes 
m V caving Weavers have less work in rainy-season, when 
then business is dull They get Rs 2-4-0 to Rs 3-4-0 for weaving 
a piece of SI yaid'- according to the count of yam they use 

A wea\ci usually lequncs Rs 300 to 400 per hand-loom and I’ntancc 
Rs 500 to Rs 1,200 per power-loom for investment They 
usually borrow this amount from local savkars or co-operative 
societies 


The two Government peripatetic schools, one for cotton rramuicr Pdroci 
weaving and the othci for dyeing and printing were stationed 
at Ichalkaranji and Halknmi in 1950 and 1953 respectively 
Twenty-four students weie tiained m each one of these schools in 
the scientific methods ,of hand-loom weaving, dyeing and 
printing during the period 
(o c 1 ) L c Vf 70S— 21a 



CHAPTER C 
In'crtri'c 

^ZZJiVlr^CLVZ 

lrz>~ TEir: 

j-^r, p— '," 


There ''.ere 'i3 -.ca'.crs ca*opC'ra‘.r- e soc.ct’cs :n ‘he 
drstnet a‘ t^ie end of Ju.ne 1957. Tney had 3 465 irembers- 

^ ^ 0 _ •_ ■» ^ t f ^ * .f .5 


C: 


•f c 


o. 


of c.s‘.nb..‘.:on of 


s •'.*erc c’^'capea .n t'- . 
yam Only fojr to ‘ive .''cciel’c-s i^ndertco’e ac‘'v?i.’es relating 
to product.on. Due ‘o .„Ium :n the %am market many 
soe et:e'S meurred hea*. y lorser especially there 'vh.ch "mere 
dietmbu' ng yam only 7rc ''.or’-'-ng of many of ‘here s-ocfe-t'cs 
■'■ae a‘ a s‘and-stil] 


Jy-^ ]- -a^d i ' 
risL -c trd 

p, 4 4, ^ 




art'.£ans ork 
earth en-nots to- 


ts'h, n the rands of hj.'^b'^aTS Thc-re 
rndcpenden'ly m rural areas and make 
, t’les and onc'-r Trc_ do e.*rilar v ork m 
urban areas a'so In a fe caiOs f'-c-y are emploecd by 
contractors on dady ''.ages for mairufacturng breks and tiles 
In 1955 there rvere about 6 09'} art. sans engaged ;n the industry 

and 

Huns: 


.".‘j.t: were ao-jur du.‘j ai.-sans erga^ea ;n ^ne lu'uu 
The mam centres around ’ n.ch tne Lndus‘n.' .s located 
Kolhapur Yasagade Kal-rami Kodol: Ras”''. ’ ace Sarud 


/V - 


To'A^. G‘'d 


Suitable red-eartn rau'-oumt-c'-arccal coal-dust, and other 
times of burning vas’e, norsc-dung. etc.. conY.it’u'e the mam 
ra'''-ma‘cr.als Kalf-bumt-charcoa’ and o'ner tn-pes o: bummg 
*"as‘.e are obtained frem I*'- and ra’h’.'ay s‘at o.-s and 
orse-dung 


hr.r^-oi,-..- ’oca'I* 


^ The ch’ef ‘cols of a potter are '.’■ooden or earthen-v heels , 
tnree pieces of babul or hha->r ''•cod one bc.ng four inches long 
other three .r.ches. and the third t*’ o inches' a stone 
rcrur inches long snd four inches broad ha'.’.ns a handle let :n. 
^d a stick to^tum the wheel, bnck-luin for baiting earthen-pots, 
tiles and briclts and *’ ooden-rroulds of "arious shapes and sizes 
for noalimg clay toys and bricl::s The construct'on of the 
cotters O', heel could be desenoed as under. A fiat piece of wooc 
IS first cut into a circular form of about eight inches tn diameter 
and a small fiat edreuiar stone having a hoUo*^ m the middle 
ts fined in the centre of the c.ece of vood. Six thin sticks are 
inserted as spokes in the piece of ',’.ood which ser/es as the 
na-v-s Three noons are then tied to the ends of the spokes with 
a thin rope and the circumference of the wheel is loaded ■’rith 
a m^-'ure of clay and goat hair to make it heavy. A stout 
'''coden-peg about rune Inches long is buried m the ground. 
A pit is filled ''/1th v/ater. and the wheel is placed on the peg 
which rests in the hollo-'' of the stone fixed *in the nave. 

These kumbharc. manufacture bricks and tiles only from 
^»cr 'ember to hlay as onen air operations are not possible during 
the rainy season. They manufacture bricks of two sizes 
namely, (i) 12" x 6" and (2) 9" x 3i". They make earthen toys 
and pots during the rainy season. 
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Co 1 rf pi '•due! an ol fTnl bnc’M. m lo^f, v/.ns .t'l follov s — CHAPTER C 


Re n p 

CV ; of < ir(h mchuunf (.Ttnpe for 10 carte 10 0 0 

V. i:< ! nr tlnr^ . 2 0 0 

Cci'l'f cJ.fiM for **)i(*mr bricK*. and balnini' 12 0 0 

' br r) J t r 

I. \ .I'l r)) ir; ( 10(1 0 0 

C*n:ca,l tl'i't, o* d du it — 21 carl load* 17 0 0 

V. a’-iM ‘ d 0 0 


Iniuitrlcs 
Sun ] 
l-iiri-Ti ir« 
Ilrirl. nn'l 1 ilf 
nnd I’oltcrj 
I’ro'furhni 


Tot il HG 0 0 


Kf d « ii th I* mi'fd V'lth narre-dunjj and conl'od for a gnen /’/■«/■(* o/ nioiirj 
turn ..)!h .’.atcr foi the preparation of carthen-poL"- The mislure ’’’’ r" 
n :’.fn In'adid properly and trodden tv. ice II is then placed 
in tl.i nfjUired qunntitiee on the wooden nave of the potter*. 

\ lad nicli i. turned v. iih a '.ticl: fi'cd m a hole mode foi 
tlif Mupti'"'' m the nm to pet suflicicnt motion The operatoi 
■htn f iVc the claj the n.'quircd form with the help of a piece 
of v(! doth in his finger. The pot is both enlarged and 
'trengthened bv continual handling turning and apphmg 
fn. h mud .ind a requisite shape is gi\cn to it The pots arc 
then diicd .md a ‘‘olulion of red chalk and black earth is applied 
to them t'torn.dlN They arc then polished by rubbing 
V ith •'trings of > mooih konj/.a and sometimes with kate hhorra 
*'itds, bc-smeared witli oil The pots are finally baked m 
a kiln m the following way At the bottom of a kiln some 
nee husk and cow -dung arc spread and the pots are buried in 
regular lovs belov the husk and cakes which are plentifully 
heaped o\cr the poltcrj’ The kiln is set on fire in the evening 
The pots arc taken out after the whole husk and cow-dung 
cakes are burnt, by about next morning The mam earthen 
vessels m.ide arc pots to till water, hudukuhs, deras, ghagars 
and mocihas, round pots or kiindalcs, saucers, parals, cups oi 
jamb'-, covering of pots or jhahanxs, chxlam or smoking pipe 
and mandans Tliesc pots arc sold at prices varying from 
annas four to Rs 5 in accordance with the size and quality 

Two kinds of tiles arc made in the dislnct — one cylindrical 
and the other triangulai For the making of cylindrical tiles 
twelve bullock loads of clay, two head loads of horse-dung, 
and two head loads of kiln ashes aie mixed m w'ater and turned 
into thick mud One w’oikei prepares the mud, another gives 
the requisite quantity to be placed on the wheel and the 
third turns the w'hecl and makes the tiles in the shape of 
a hollow' cylinder tapering tow'ards one end These cylinders 
are about seven to eight inches long and about three inches 
m diameter While wet, tw'o cuts are made with a piece of stone 
or w'ood on each side of the cylinder, leaving it 3 omed 
together on the upper or lower end They are then dried and 
baked in the kiln These tiles were sold in 1956 at Rs, 18 to 
Rs 20 per 100 Thiee w'orkors make about 300 cylinders and 
GOO tiles in a day 
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For triangular tiles 16 bullock loads of clay, three head 
loads of horse-dung, and three head loads kiln ashes are 
mixed in water and are kneaded. The mixture is then turned 
into flat triangular pieces of the lequired size and allowed 
to dry a little. Each piece is placed over an oblong wooden 
mould havmg its upper side convex and tapering towards the 
end The mould is then drawn through the mixture leaving 
the tiles on the ground and they are afterwards baked 

Bricks of the sizes 12" x 6" and 9" x 31" x 3" are 
manufactured in the district Red or black earth is first sieved 
to free it from stones It is then moistened after mixing it 
with ash The mixture of moistened earth and ash is afterwards 
pounded and made into balls each laige enough to make a brick 
Finally from this mixture bricks are made with the help of a 
wooden mould and are dried and baked in kilns. The process 
of baking usually lasts for about a fortnight On an average 
4,000 bricks are baked m a fortnight in a kiln built on an area 
of 100 sq feet. Two persons make 200 bricks per day 
The brick of size 12" x 6" was sold at Rs 100 to Rs 110 per 1,000 
and of the second size at Rs 40 to Rs 50 per 1,000 in 1956) 

Brick and tile manufacturing is a seasonal industry Potter’s 
work IS brisk dunng the fair season and dull during 
the ramy-season They usually make earthen pots and toys 
etc. durmg the rams Their women-folk help them in 
bring clay and mixing it with horse-dung and ashes They 
also help them in the sale of their products. Eammgs of 
both a male and a female potter are about Rs 150 per month 
in the brisk season, when they manufacture bricks and tiles. 
In the remaming period they earn about Rs 50 to Rs 55 per 
month The whole family busies itself in the work and gener^y 
no outside labour is employed in this operation. Their working 
hours are about 10 per day Sometimes they also work on 
fields whenever they have no other work to do In a city 
like Kolhapur they are also employed by contractors and are 
paid Rs 2 to Rs 3 per day. 

The market for these articles is generally local. Kzimbhars 
m rural and urban aieas sell their products directly to 
customers A small percentage of tlie products from the cities 
and towns is sent to neighbouring villages 

Potters generally require a small investment of about Rs 250 
and Rs 500 in this occupation In villages they take an advance 
from customers before executmg any contract for the supply 
of bricks or tiles In urban areas there are some contractors 
who engage Kumbhars for the manufacture of bricks or tiles 
They require an investment to the extent of Rs 3,000 

There were eight potters’ societies at the end of June 1957 
The total number of members of these societies was 456 
They had Rs 8,302 as share capital and Rs 25,160 as working 
capital They purchased raw materials which were supplied 
to their members 
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Leather working is another important cottage industry 
employing nearly 3,508 artisans Modus or chamhhars who 
are engaged in it produce and repair chappals, sandals, slippers 
and shoes Kolhapur city is one of the biggest centres of 
producing footwear, namely, diappdls This city had 61 
concerns of leatherwears which employed nearly 285 persons 
m 1947 Besides Kolhapur, there are other centres like 
Vadagaon, Ichalkaranji, Gargoti and Nandani where footwears 
are made 

The mam law materials required in leather working are 
tanned leather for soles, dyed and fancy leather for uppers, 
belts and straps etc In addition to this, they require tacks, 
nails, buttons, rings and polishing matenals The fine quality 
of leather which is used for uppers is generally brought from 
Bombay or Madras by wholesalers Heavy leather is purchased 
from local tanners 

Pail of scrapers, (rapt), iron spike (airana), an, hasti, anvil 
hammers {hatodi) and wooden blocks (sachas) etc are the 
tools used in leather working An average leather shop 
contains a set of tools worth Rs 125 while an ordinary 
independent artisan has to invest Rs 10 to Rs 15 in tools 
In addition to this, a leather sewmg machine is also required, 
which -costs about Rs ,150 to Rs 200 All artisans cannot 
afford to purchase a machine 

Footwears of different kinds like chappals, sandals or paitana, 
slippers, jode or shoes, both English and Indian type, are mainly 
produced Some artisans also manufacture leather articles 
like money purses and suit cases on a small scale One artisan 
IS able to produce five pairs of chappals a day, and sells them 
at about Rs 20 

Cost of production of four pairs of special type of chappals 
in 1956 — 




Rs 

a 

P 

Upper leather with lining 

2 sq feet at i per 

2 

8 

0 

sq foot 





Sole leather '4 lbs at Rs 

1-8-0 per lb 

6 

0 

0 

Labour charges at Re 1 

per pair 

4 

0 

0 

Nails, thread etc 


0 

8 

0 



13 

0 

0 


Net profit 

3 

0 

0 



16 

0 

0 


A pair of ordinary chappal is sold at between Rs 3 and 
Rs 3-8-0 The price of a special type of Kolhapur chappal and 
a sandal is Rs 4 to Rs 5 and Rs. 7 to Rs 8 A pair of shoes 
(English type) is sold at Rs 8 to Rs 15 
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’-D. local markets and even niaintam thc.r ocm shops Some 
MriTT/soT.-. leather eTabL'shments m Kolhapur citp send a part cf tneir 
produce to cr.ties Lke Eombav and Poona throuph their arente. 

21^-hJl -- 


r-' 

Ih> - 


Leather ' orriers in rural areas usuaily do not employ outside 
'abour m th.s operat.on. But in urcan areas Outs.de labour is 
employed in leather establishments. In **’llages and tovms bo‘h 
males and females ork In th.s indtxstrn- In Kolhapur no female 
labour is cmploeed m leather shops kn urban artaan earns 
about PuS 125 per month and a rural artuian about PvS 75 In 
Kolhapur these artisans are paid Re* 1 for producing s nair of 
chon-na^e 




An art san requires about Rs o'" j as an investment to start mko 
thus o-ceupation These art’sans are ver;.* poor, and are ai'vaoa 
;n debt They obtain capi'ai required for mees'ment from local 
'cucl-orr at h.gh rates of in‘eres^ 


There - ere 15 learner —orkers co-operatr/e societies at the end 
of June 1557 The number of mjcmbcm of these soc.eties 
including four tanners' so-cietic-s v,as 319 Tney had P^s. 15,025 
as s'nare capital, Rs 723 as reser/e fund. In 1555-56, eight 
societies consumed rav; matenals rcou.red in canning and leather 
vrorkmg to the e>hent of ?vS. 75 424 and produced goods -rorth ef 
Rs 53.555 Tr.e total r.mnover of these societies vras less in 
relation to the amount mcested m ra'v matenal because many 
tnern’oers sold their prcduchs directly m the market and not 
through the societies 

Tanning industry is fomd m aimost all villages in the distnci 
In every village tnere are one or tmo DTior families v,ho do this 
v,-ork- But the most important centres of tanning are Kolhap'ur, 
Vadgaon, Ichatkaranji and Gargoti. T*ncre mere 25 tanners 
establishments In Kolhapur city alone, engaging shout 
persons in the year 1950 The chamarz at some places m fee 
district also do the work of tanning in addition to their ro'atine 
work of shoe-making There are nearly 603 artisans engaged zn 
this industtm. 

Raw hides, lime and some chemicals iilie potassium dic^romate 
constitute the main raw matenals in tarming Pwaw hioes and 
skins of DuSaloes, o-ces, cov.s, goats, etc. are generally purchased 



seers) and lime at between four and annas five nor 

"paUee (four seers) 
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Two or thiec lime pits (chunad), tanning pits, . washmg 
tanks (nwalan) and tools like wooden mallets (tipas), rupees 
(rapa), ans (an), a scythe, uharan, an ave and a few tubs and 
barrels aie the mam tools used m this industry The minimum 
cost of a set of such equipment is put at about Rs 250 

The cost of construction of these pits was about Rs 600 to 
Rs 700 in 1956 

A family of four members tans on an average 15 hides and Production. 
keeps 15 undei the process of tannmg in a month It thereby 
realises a gross income of about Rs 650 

Cost of tanning 15 hides in 1956 



Rs 

a 

P 

Cost of hides 

360 

0 

0 

Cost of lime 

3 

12 

0 

Cost of watering 

15 

0 

0 

Hirda 

30 

0 

0 

Babul bark 

105 

0 

0 

Wages per man at Rs 2 

30 

0 

0 

Wages per female per day at Re 1 

15 

0 

0 


558 12 0 
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The average net monthly income of a tanner's family thus 
comes to less than Rs 40 

The hide is macerated in lime water to separate the hair, the ProccBs of taming 
fat and the fleshy parts from it After the hide is well soaked, 
the hair is scraped with a scraper and the fat and fleshy parts 
are removed with a knife or rapu It is then washed m 
a runnmg stream and soaked for nearly three days m a solution 
of three parts of hdbul bark and one part of hirda water. To 
tan the hide thoroughly, soakmg is repeated thnee. The hide 
IS then tied into a bag and hung up with a stronger solution of 
babul bark and hirda water. It is exposed to the sun and on 
the eighth day it is washed m a stream and dried Thus the 
tanner gets a tanned hide 

The flesh obtamed from a tanned hide is on an average about Byproducts 
2 lbs per piece It is sold to local farmers who use it as manure 

Tanned hides which are used as sole leather are generally Marl-etmg 
sent to Bombay and Poona from where there exists a large 
demand for them They are also sold m the local market 
Many a time these tanners are compelled to undersell the.r 
products, because they cannot afford to wait tiU the market 
pnees are favourable to them 
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Tanning provides full-time employment Tanners work 
from mormng till evening Wet season is a slack season of 
this industry. Generally no outside labour is employed m it 
They woik with tlie help of their families But at Kolhapur 
and Vadagaon where this industry is organised on a large scale, 
many artisans are employed on daily wages m the tanning 
concerns and they are paid Rs 2 per tanned piece of hide An 
average earning of a tanner’s family working m a \nllage is 
about Rs 75 to Rs 100 per month 

The minimum investment required in this industry is about 
Rs 100 for tools and equipment and Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,000 as 
working capital. Tanners usually borrow' this amount at high 
rates of interest from local sauakar? 

The peripatetic tanning school was shifted to this district m 
September 1950 Till June 1954 it had completed three 
sessions — two at Kolhapur proper and one at Vadagaon More 
than 20 hereditary and non-hereditary artisans and some casual 
students W'ere tiained m chiomc-tanning, glue-manufacture and 
and other taning processes like pit as w'ell as bag methods 


Theie were four tanners co-opeiative societies at the end o£ 
June 1956 The number of members of these societies including 
eight leather workers societies was 286 These societies 
consumed raw materials required in tanning and leather working 
to the extent of Rs 75,424 and produced goods worth 
Rs 53,996 The total turnover of these societies was less in 
relation to the amount invested m raw material because many 
members sold their pioducts directly m the market and not 
through the societies 

There aie vast plantations of sisal fibie in the district and 
It has enabled a considerable number of persons to be engaged 
in fibre or rope making industry It is said that there are 
about 3,661 artisans engaged in it They come from the 
caste and rope-makmg is their hereditary occupation They 
produce ropes of different sizes Alte, Vadgaon, Huparn Kadoii 
and Kabnur are the mam centies of rope-making m the district 

Fibie and colours constitute the mam raw materials m the 
process of rope-making Hatkanangale, Panhala, Radhanagari 
and Shahuwadi talukas have vast plantations of sisal fibre 
which is used in rope-making The leaves of sisal plant are 
retted in water for about four days and are beaten with wooden 
mallets to separate the fibre from fhe other material 

Tools and equipment m rope-making consist of cutters, 
(khurpa), knives (koyata), movers (chtrana), dhopatani, paU 
piUanye, phali, bail lakadi, which cost about Rs 10 to 12 
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'unnn' proiJutc lojK of difTcrcnt M7C3 .md cater for local 
need The.. }'>roducc broom-, from plant lea\cs, and sell 
them at t.eo anna- o'ich The cost of a rope of P" diameter 
and \ard- lonp r, about Rr 10 includm/j the wages of 
tuo v,or)or- Such Kinds of lopcs arc sold at betuecn Rs 10 
.and R- II cacli They nl-o mnKc ropos of small sires and sell 
them at j5:icc'. \ar>ing from Re 1 to R': 10 cacli according to 
the • ’“e and qunlitv 

/V(vr-- of ro/)c iiioKina (6'i nl fibre) — A quantity of fibre is 
t d en and tv. r ted into thin -trands v Inch are then by the same 
proccs', carried to a suitable length One person takes the long 
-tune) and the other goes to a distance of 30 to 60 feet and 
■tart' again twisting it The tuistcd length is thus folded and 
.’ram luisted v. ith the iielp of Khalbal into rope consisting of 
thrcce to nine ■:fands as required 

Tlie market foi these articles is generally local Mangs sell 
their produce directly to customers, whicli invokes a considerable 
waste of time due to higgling that takes place between the 
-oiler and the customer 

Rope-maKing is a seasonal industry Artisans make ropes foi 
about eight months in a year In the rainy season they work 
on fields to supplement their income The income of a Mang 
family dependent on this occupation is about Rs 35 to Rs 40 per 
month 

A very small nmout of investment is lequired m this 
occupation, as c'-pcnditurc on raw'-materials and tools is 
considerably less 

One Government peripatetic school for fibre-working was 
stationed at a village, Talasandc in Hatkanangale taluka, from 
June 1955 It concluded two sessions till June 1957 and tramed 
about 30 students in fibre-working There were five fibre and 
rope maker societies at the end of June 1957 These societies 
had 107 members, Rs 1,895 as share capital, and Rs 7,569 as 
working fund 

This IS an important village industry of the district, m which 
Sonars are engaged But in the urban areas and at places like 
Hupaii, persons of different castes like Marathas, Brahmins, 
Jains, Muslims, Kshatnyas and Lohars are engaged in this 
occupation This industry divides itself into six groups accord- 
ing to the nature of work performed by each of them There 
are, in the first place, local shroffs or Sarafs whose busmess is 
confined mainly to tlie sale of gold and silvei ornaments They 
keep a stock of gold and silver, and are found at places like 
Kolhapur, Hupari and Kagal. They entrust the work of making 
various articles of gold and silver to a large body of local 
artisans The second group contains two distinct categories of 
w'orkeis, (1) those who make gold ornaments, (2) those who make 
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Silver ornaments The third group specialises in the manufac- 
ture of gold and silver beads or goojarve which necessitates an 
amount of specialization and skill The fourth makes rolled 
gold ornaments The fifth and the last group consists of 
miscellaneous workers who make gold and silver ornaments, 
and articles of various metals like copper and brass etc In 
rural areas Sonars serve local customers who give them the 
required quantity of gold or silver in advance for makmg orna- 
ments There were about 2 500 artisans in 1956 engaged in this 
industry, out of whom about 1,000 followed hereditary occupa- 
tion In Kolhapur city alone the total number of establishments 
of Sarafs and goldsmiths was 365 in which about 982 persons 
were engaged in 1956 


Jiaic MnUriah Silver, gold and different solders etc constitute the mam 
raw materials in the mdustry 


Tools and 
Equipment 


Production 


The mam equipment of these vmrkers in gold and silver, 
bead makers and rolled gold ornament makers are anvil, 
hammers (hatoda), bellow (bhata) pmcers (chimata), pots 
(kundi) and crucibles (mim), moulds {pagas), nails {salai) and 
other tools for ornament work An artisan mamtams two such 
types of sets A small establishment possesses tools worth 
about Rs 100 and an estabhshment of the biggest size about 
Rs 1,000 In Kolhapur, a few establishments use machmery for 
rollmg stnngs of silver and for punchmg and also dye- 
presses 

Artisans working m these different sections of the mdustrj* 
manufacture gold and silver ornaments, like bangles, various 
types of bracelets, rings, strings of beads, neckwear, silver 
frames, gold and silver buttons, water vessels etc. In \nllages 
also these artisans manufacture the same types of ornaments 
They get orders in advance along with the provision of raw 
matenal Silver ornaments to the extent of lakhs of tolas 
are reported to be prepared in the district every month 


Cost oj Production Cost of production Varies with the type and nature of the 
article produced But it can be said that on an average one 
and half annas worth labour is spent on an article of silver 
weighmg a tola 

Process of gold and. silver-bead making — ^The metal, either 
gold or silver, is first pressed mto plam thm sheets which are 
then cut mto small square pieces. These are then cast into 
' tiny moulds to receive semi-circular cap-like shapes On an 

average over 500 such caps are produced in an hour These 
caps are then properly sorted mto suitable pairs which are fitted 
over each other and fashioned mto tiny balls. They are then 
covered with borax powder and are, after some time, taken 
mto a small air-tight chamber in which the artisan works 
They are sufiaciently heated over the steady flame of an oil 
lamp, and then the two caps are joined to one another which 
produces a bead 
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Tot di or anklet made of silver is another important ornament 
It IS made of silver thread and sheet Very small rmgs made 
of silvei thicad are connected to each other to a length ranging 
from five inches to eleven inches as required The cham has 
a breadth of about 1/lOth of an inch to which silver beads are 
hanged from one end to the other 

Artisans in villages maintain small shops m their houses 
where they make ornaments from gold and silver on orders 
in advance Artisans and Sarafs at Hupaii and Kolhapur 
maintain regular customers Many a time they visit big cities 
like Bombay and Poona for the sale of their articles 

The artisan requires about Rs 800 to start with the occupa- 
tion on a small scale He has to purchase tools and a little 
quantity of gold and silver as raw materials A goldsimth’s 
establishment with four or five sirtisans working in it requires 
about Rs 5,000 as capital investment However, artisans — 
Sonars — who are engaged in this industry are generally poor 
They do not possess enough capital to start the occupation even 
on a small-scale They have, therefore, to depend upon advance 
orders from customers Sometimes they obtam advance m the 
form of metal from outside merchants on the condilion to 
return to them the manufactured products Some obtain raw 
materials on credit and others borrow from local savakars 

The industry requires hard labour Males and females and 
children of artisans, families work m it The work also requires 
some skill and an artistic mind. At places like Hupaii and 
Kolhapur these workers come from nearby villages and are 
engaged by master goldsmiths Artisans working in both gold 
and silver establishments in urban areas are paid at piece-rate 
1 e , one and half annas to three annas for converting one tola 
of gold mto ornament Two artisans make ornaments weighmg 
25 to 30 tolas in a day Some skilled artisans are also employed 
on monthly wages of Rs 35 to Rs 45 each Those who make 
gold and silver beads are employed on contract by Karkhandars 
The rate of payment vanes between Rs 2 and Rs 4 per 
1,000 beads A skilled worker makes 100 to 200 beads per hour 
The work of fittmg circular caps over each other by joinmg 
requires some skill The worker is paid at the rate of Rs 10 
per 1,000 beads A large bulk of the artisans in this industry 
accept wage work The demand for all types of work is usually 
more intense from October to June Busmess is imiversally 
dull in the rainy season The work of bead-makmg is far from 
pleasant Conditions under which workers have to work affect 
their health and efficiency, with the result that they fall 
a prey to vanous diseases of lungs 
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There were two melal woikci.s’ societies oiganiscd at Kolhapui 
and Ilupaii in 1956 The society at Kolhapiu was organised by 
tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and brasssmiths, The society at Hupari 
was organised by silver workeis, Both these societies were 
quite new. Then organiscis wcie neither successtul in gelling 
bank loon nor loan fiom Government. These two societies had 
98 members, Rs. 3,500 as shoie capital and Rs 893 as working 
capital at the end of June 1956 

In all impoilant villages in the district, there are two or 
Ihice Lohar families who do the work of black-smiths They 
pioduce small iron articles like frying pans, scarpeis, spoons 
and chhains They icpan buckets and iron tools like knives, 
sickles, scythes and hoi.sc-shocs and agriculluial implements 
like ploughs, etc The number of artisans engaged in the 
industry was 2,653 in 1956 Mam centres around which this 
industi-y is located arc Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Hupari, and 
Rashiwado Thcic were some Lohnrs who did the work of 
carpenleis in addition to their usual woik They repaired agii- 
cultuial implements like bullock calls 

lion, tin sheets, iron bnis, angles, babul wood etc. constitute 
the main law materials of the Lolinr.s They purchase these 
articles in the local market 

Tools and equipment used by these artisans consist of one 
bbefa, or pair of bellows, anvil, p/ikkads (sandast) chinni 
(c/ianni), hammers (hotoda), gkans and hangada (shingada) 
Shingada is a thick non flat piece of about 18 inches in length, 
one end of which has a tapering lound and tlie other end has 
a square with two holes The round portion is used for 
pieparing round rings of different .sizes and other holes aie used 
as hollows foi boring holes on non sheets Rings of iron etc. 
aic sized with the help of this instrument Shingada is shared 
in common by three or four artisans The total cost of the 
whole set excluding slungada is Rs 250. The cost of shingada 
is about Rs. 200. 

A big establishment in uiban areas possesses a set of equip- 
ment worth about Rs 400 while the smallest one is worth about 
Rs 30 to 40. 

Blacksmithy is a full-time occupation In the urban areas the 
monthly income of an artisan vanes from Rs. 125 to Rs. 150 
In villages it is Rs. 30 to 45 per month. A worker who Is 
employed to help the artisan is paid Rs 1-12-0 to Rs 2 per day. 

A small investment of Rs. 100 is required to start this 
occupation. It is cither obtained fiom hereditary resources or 
borrowed fiom persons who give orders. 

There were four societies of caipenteis and smiths at the end 
of Juno 1956. The total number of their members was 101. 
They had share capital of Rs, 4,927 and reserve funds of 
Rs. 147 and working capita] of Rs 27,663. 
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Cari>on;crs or yutnr-; are hereditary artisans Thc> are found 
all o\or tlic di'^lrict Each Milage contains one or two sutar 
faniihc'- who pi educe implements of agriculture, bullock carls 
and icpair Milage hou'^cs Some Milage sutars are carpenter- 
cum-hacJ.'^ni!*?!': Tiic\ do the work of black smiths m addition 
to their usual v ork Thc\ fit iron tjrcs on the wheels of carts 
In towns thc\ me engaged in making furniture or house 
building Some arti'-ans make handlooms, articles bke small 
boNcs etc There arc about 4.810 carpenters engaged in the 
industry out of whom about 2,000 are m Kolhapur city alone 
Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji and Aim are the mam centres of this 
mdustn. 

Wood of aiffercnt kinds — teak and jungle, nails, screw's and 
polishing material etc are the main raw materials required in 
carpentiy Babul wood which is used in making parts of bullock 
carts IS supplied by farmers or purchased locally Good 
nuality of teak wood is brought from Kanara forest and Bombay 
Other ordinaiA’ varieties of wood are available locallj' 

Tools required are chisels (patah), saws {kanuat), files 
(karas), planing machines (randha) measuring foot (foot patti) 
lods (p.niut) etc The total cost of these tools is about Rs 125 

Fuiniturc like tables, chairs, agricultural implements like 
bullock carts, ploughs, looms and boxes are the articles generally 
produced Four carpenters working for about 12 days make 
one cart costing about Rs 250 . the cost of w’ood used m it is 
about Rs 125 


Cost of making a chair in 1956 

Rs a 

Cost of wood 4 cubic foot, Rs 12 per cubic 9 0 


foot 

Polishing material 1 4 

Cost of nails, screws, etc 1 0 

Wages of a carpenter per day 3 8 

Wages of a carpenter male 1 8 


16 • 4 


P 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


Usually sutars do not get profit in producing small articles 
These articles are sold, more or less, at the same price at which 
they are produced The cost of a wnndow' of 4' x 21 is about 
Rs 12 including labour charges It is sold at Rs 12-8-0 to 
Rs 13 

Market for these articles is generally local These sutars or 
kharkhandars who own shops book orders m advance These 
artisans produce and sell small articles in local markets in the 
rainy season when they get less w'ork 
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It IS a part time work in villages and a full time 30 b 
in towns The monthly earnings of a sutar in urban areas vary 
from Rs 100 to Rs 125 and from Rs CO to Rs 75 m rural areas 
In urban areas almost all sutars are wage earners They get 
Rs 4 each per day and a helper gets Rs 1-8-0 to Rs 2 per day 
m 1956. 

This community is very poor, as most of them are wage 
earners Some of them are found to be indebted 

There v/ere four societies of carpenters and smiths at the 
end of June 1956 The total number of their members v;as 
lOr. They had share capital of Rs 4,927, rcser\'e funds of 
Rs 147 and working capital of Rs 27,663 

Kolhapur district produces groundnut on a large scale Oil 
crushing is, therefore, an important industry' It is done by 
power mills, as well as by village ghanis But village ghanis 
are much larger in number and therefore press more oilseeds 
than mills working on power There are about nine oil mills 
and 890 country ghanis Village ghanis are mostly wooden or 
stone ghanis worked by a single bullock. Nearly every village 
has a g?iani This industry engages nearly 1,150 artisans who 
are mostly hngayat-telis. Oil crushing is their hereditary 
occupation 

Oil seeds are the mam raw material required in oil crushing 
Groundnuts are mainly crushed They are purchased in 
local markets and are stored in sufficient quantity for the 
brisk season 

Tools and equipment required in the occupation are one 
gha.ni and one or two bullocks, according to the size of the 
ghani The construction of the country ghani could be desenbed 
as under It consists of a wooden trough which holds the 
seed, and a wooden cylinder about four feet high fitted right 
in the centre of the trough with a heavy cross beam on the 
top in a standing position, one end of which rests about a foot 
from ground A semi-circular block of wood is attached to 
the lower part of the trough v/ith a piece of wood projecting 
and forming a right angle with the upper beam at the end 
nearest to the ground. On this piece of wood a large stone is 
placed and commimication with the upper beam is effected by 
means of ropes playmg on a pulley, and as the ropes are 
tightened and the block rises the pressuie of the cylinder is 
mcreased A blmd folded bullock is yoked to the upper beam 
The bullock goes roimd the trough and by the revolving of 
the cylmder the seeds are crushed and formed mto a mass, 

and by the pressure of the cylinder, oil is squeezed out and 

falls to the bottom of the trough, while the residum forms 

mto a solid mass round the sides of the trough as oil cakes 

The cost of a country ghani is about Rs. 250 The cost of 
a pair of bullocks was about Rs 400 in 1956 
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A country gliam crushes about 120 lbs of shelled groundnut 
and produces about 30 lbs oil and 85 lbs oilcakes per day 
Safflower or Kardai, nigarseed or korte or karala and hemp or 
ambadi are also crushed in these ghams Niger seeds are not 
largely pressed as they are sent to Bombay Brown hemp 
does not yield much oil but is pressed chiefly because it yields 
oil cakes in large quantity Of the total production of edible 
oil, 95 per cent consists of groundnut oil and 5 per cent other 
oils 
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Oils from safflower, nigerseeds, groundnut, and brown hemp 
are used for both bummg as well as for cooking Sesame oil 
is used spanngly for burning and cooking but it is chiefly 
used by perfumers who mix it with scented oils. Mustard oil 
which IS very rarely extracted is used in preserving pickles 
and as medicme 


Tells who do the work of extracting, sell their products 
directly to customers Sometimes, they sell it to pedlars and 
merchants in surrounding areas 


These artisans woik themselves and generally no outside Employment and 
labour is employed m this process If at all external labourers 
are employe^ each is paid one rupee per day These artisans 
work for about eight months on ghams m a year In the 
rainy-season when the demand for edible oil is less, they work 
on fields to supplement their income An artisan earns Rs 50 
per month If he employs another person, he gets about Rs 20 
to Rs 25 per month He has to spend one rupee on hired labour 
and Rs 2 on bullocks per day 

The artisan has to invest Rs 250 for the purchase of a ghani, Ftnance 
Rs 400 for the purchase of bullocks and Rs 500 to Rs 600 
for the storage of seeds Most of them obtain oil seeds on credit 
on condition to return the products to the person who gives 
credit 

One oil-mens’ co-operative society was orgamsed at Halkami oo operaUvcs 
in Gadhinglaj taluka It had 38 members, Rs 2,188 as share 
capital, Rs 10,312 as working capital, and Rs 28 as reserve 
fund, by the end of June 1956 It started its activities by 
introducing improved type of Nutan Ghani During 1952-53 it 
made a profit of Rs 1,492 on the sale of 279 maunds of oil 
The society was granted a loan of Rs 8,000 by the Village 
Industries Board 


Poke and Churmure makers are found at Murgimd, Kolhapur, Pohe and Chunnure 
Rashiwade, Walwe and Nigwe Paddy is the mam raw-matenal making 
required in the mdustry Durmg days of rationmg pohe and 
churmure makers found it difficult to obtain sufficient quantity 
of paddy Now they get paddy as much as they want It is 
said that m 1956, there were about 200 artisans engaged in this 
occupation 
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Patasi, navalya, tasam, randha, compos, lac, zinc-powder, 
different-colours, polish-paper, kevada-leaves, gadas, patti (iron), 
kaman, are the mam tools required in the process. 

The total production of cradles is about 60 a week 
Two workers are able to make one cradle of 2h' x li' x S' size 
The cost of a cradle is Rs 4-10-0 mcludmg labour charges of 
two \\ orkers It is sold at Rs 5 
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These aitisans sell their products at nearby places, like Jiarlximg 
Nipani, Sangli and Ajra through Savkars Sometimes they sell 
their products themselves 


Lacquer working is a subsidiary occupation of carpenters Employment and 
Generally no outside labour is employed in it The average i^hour 
monthly income of a family engaged m this occupation is about 
Rs 40 to Rs 50 No females are workmg m this mdustry 


These artisans require capital investment for the purchase 
of tools, equipment and raw-matenals In addition to this they 
have also to mvest on articles which are produced but not sold 
m the ramy-reason due to lack of transport facilities The 
total capital mvestment each artisan requures is about Rs 300 
These artisans are very poor and they obtain this amount from 
local monej’-lenders at high rates of mterest 


There was one co-operative soaety of lacquer workers at Cooperatives 
Patagaon m 1952-53 It had 30 members, and Rs 570 as share 
capit^ at the end of 1952-53 Government had sanctioned 
a loan of Rs 2,000 to the society for the purchase of tools and 
implements The soaety did not take advantage of it till 
1952-53 


Buruds and Korvis are the two communities engaged m this Bamboo Workms 
occupation Korvis make big containers — Kanagi — for storing 
grams Buruds make baskets, winnowing fans, mats, winnow- 
mg trays and chairs from split-bamboo strips The mam centres 
of this mdustry are Kolhapur, Kagal, Ichalkaranji and Vadagaon 
In aU about 1,090 artisans are engaged in the industry 

Bamboos as the mam raw material are necessary m this craft iia’cnais 
They are brought m cart loads from places hke Bhangaon, 

Tar^e and the region round about Arriba Ghat m Konkan and 
also from western parts of the district A Bamboo of medium 
size IS sold at between six annas and ten annas Because of the 
high pnee of bamboos many Buruds purchase mats from South 
Malbar and sell them m the district 

Tools which are necessary for making these articles consist Tools and 
of sickle (koyata), knife, wooden blocks, chisel eta The cost of Equipment 
the whole set is between Rs 10 to Rs 20 Kmves are said to 
last for about two years The life of a sickle is between 40 to 
50 years 

(G C.P ) L-c Vf 76S— 25cr 
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Baskets, sifters — gholana, gram containers— kaiiagi, and mats 
are generally produced by these artisans A mat of 4i' x lOi' 
IS prepared by two persons m a day The bark of these bamboos 
from which a mat is made is used for making baskets. Ten 
baskets can be made from the bark of two bamboos 

The cost of production of a mat of 4^ x lOi' size is Es 3 
mcludmg labour charges It is sold at Rs 2-8-0 to Rs 3 On 
the whole an artisan who makes the mat does not lose, as he 
makes ten baskets from the bark of the bamboos used for 
making it Each basket is sold at a price varying from six 
annas to eight annas 

This work of making baskets, mats etc. is being done by 
Burud and Korui families and no outside labour is employed 
by them in this craft The average earning of a Burud family 
vanes from Rs 50 to Rs 70 per month In the rainy season 
these artisans work on fields to supplement their income 

They store 100 to 200 bamboos for working in the rainy 
season They have thus to invest Rs 75 to Rs 200 This amount 
IS usually borrowed 

The district has 4 9 per cent of the gross-cropped area under 
tobacco. Though it produces tobacco in abundance bidi-makmg 
m which tobacco is mainly used, is a subsidiary industry There 
aie some bidz karkandars at Kolhapur, Jaismgpur and Ichal- 
karanji There were about 40 bidi-making concerns in Kolhapur 
city, but in a majority of them it was only a side- 
business There were seven establishments exclusively engaged 
in making bidis and about 253 persons were engaged m them m 
1947 in the city. The total number of persons exclusively 
engaged in this trade was about 450 in 1956 

Dried tembhurm, kuda, or kudcln leaves, tobacco and thread 
comprise the raw materials m this industry Tembumt leaves 
are brought from Nagpur, Gondia and Sagar The western 
parts of the district use kudchi leaves which are brought from 
Ratnagiri district Tobacco is purchased from local dealers who 
brmg it from Akola and Nipani Tobacco of inferior variety is 
brought from Pandhaipur, Pattankudi and Guntur Thread is 
purchased locally 

A pair of scissors and a furnace with six to eight metal 
trays are the tools required m this industry 

An average bidi worker produces 500 to 800 bidies per day, 
and a skilled worker from 1,000 to 1,500 per day 

The cost of production of 1,000 bidies comes to about 
Rs 4-4-0 including charges for 30 tolas of tobacco, wages of the 
worker and other charges The price of 1,000 bidies is about 
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Rs 5-0-0 to Rs 6-0-0 The total production of bidies in the 
district IS about 10 lakhs per day Generally these artisans 
produce bidies of one variety The whole of it is consumed on 
the district 


Piocess of hidt-making — Temhu'im oi kudchi leaves are 
soaked in water for one night to make them soft The leaf 
after becoming soft is cut into a size of x lY' The required 
quantity of tobacco is put at one end of it and it is wrapped with 
the help of both the hands Bundles of 25 or 50 bidies are 
made and put m a tray of tin sheets and are slightly heated 

Those who woik exclusively in this industry are paid on 
piece-rate Each worker is paid from Rs 1-2-0 to Rs 2 per 
day Female labour is commonly employed m this mdustry 
They are paid Rs 1-2-0 each per day Rainy season is a slack 
season when the sale of bidies is reduced 

A ma]Oiity of the bidi concerns in the district are owned 
by rich men They do not find any difficulty m acquiring 
capital investment An artisan with Rs 100 as an investment 
IS able to start this occupation on a small scale 

Efforts were made to organise co-operative societies of these 
artisans, but they did not prove to be successful 

Snuff manufacturing is found at two places namely Halkami 
and Nandani Snuff manufactured at Halkami is famous m 
the whole distnct There are m all eleven snuff manufacturers 
at Halkami and foui at Nandani There are about 50 workers 
engaged in this mdustry 

Tobacco of different qualities, dura and dhas are used in the 
process of snuff manufacturing It is purchased in the local 
market. Halkami manufacturers consume about 21,000 lbs 
air-cured tobacco in snuff manufacturing in three months The 
price of tobacco vanes from Rs 40 to Rs 60 for 31 lbs in 
accordance with the quality of tobacco The concerns at Hupan 
purchase raw materials on credit 

Mortar idanga\ khalhhatta, a stone grinder (jate) and a sieve 
are mamly used in this process 

Halkami centre alone produces 20,000 lbs of snuff and the 
whole district about 30,000 lbs per year 

Process of Snuff making — A required quantity of tobacco is 
taken and water mixed with gul, lime and sonakhar (impure 
form of carbonate) is sprmkled over it This mixture is kept 
m a basket till it gets a specific taste, smell and colour It is 
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then ground m a stone-grinder and is seived thiough cloth. 
Thus tobacco reduced to fine powder is called snuff. 

Cost of production of a unit of 12 lbs 


Wages of 2 persons at Re, 1 per head 

Rs 

2 

as 

0 

P- 

0 

Wages of 1 person at Rs 1-4-0 

1 

4 

0 

Wages 

3 

4 

0 

Cost of 12 lbs, of tobacco at Re. 0-8-0 
per lb. 

6 

0 

0 

Excise duly at G annas per lb 

4 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous 

0 

4 

0 


14 

0 

0 


Empioipncni and Workers are paid low wages in this industry Male workers 

Labour. twelve annas to one Rupee per day and female worker eight 

annas. These workers are asked to work over-time without any 
additional wages. Mole workers do vastragal or sieving 
Grinding work is done by women Generally use of khalahatta 
IS not made but when made, male workers are entrusted with this 
work. They work from 9 a.m to 5 p.m, with an interval of about 
hours The industry is seasonal. They cannot do this work 
in the rainy season 

Markthng. The snuff manufacturers move from place to place to sell 
their products The famous snuff produced at Halkarni is sent 
to Kolhapur and other places 


HiOTony ov TuADr 
Union Move 

MENT. 


IIIf-LABOUR ORGANIZATION 

With a vast area of fertile land and six rivers flowing within 
its boundaries, Kolhapur is mainly a land of agriculture. 
The distnct is not industrially advanced even though the 
former State authorities granted many facilities by way of 
tax exemptions, granting cheap land etc to foster industrial 
development in the region The number of persons engaged 
in organised industries was hardly 5,600 in 1954. Industries 
which have developed, are those which consume local crops 
like cotton, sugarcane and groundnut They are concentrated 
round about Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji town. Organised 
industrial labour, therefore, is mainly concentrated m 
Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji town. The earliest trade union 
organised in the district was the Press Workers 
Union at Kolhapur It was registered under the Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 It had 65 members on 31st March 1954. 
The merger of the old Kolhapur State in the Indian Union 
in 1949 enlarged the scope of trade union movement m the 
district. The number of trade unions which was four in 1945 
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increased to nine during 194G-50 and 23 during 1951-53 CHAPTER 6 
Tliere were 2>1 registered trade unions m the district m 1954 . 

This number does not include one union, the registration ofnisTon^o/riuDE 
N\hicll was cancelled Union ■Mo\'rMENT 

Theie were eight registered unions in 1949-50 The totabrembrra of Umonp 
number of mcmbeis of six of them for which information 
was available was 1,743, out of w'hom 1,665 W'ere males and 
78 were females In 1950-51 the number of registered trade 
unions was 10 The total number of members of the 
eight unions w'as 1,751, of whom 1,595 w'ere males and 156 were 
females Five unions had no female members There were 

21 registered unions m 1952-53 The total number of members 
of 19 unions (as membership of the other two W'as not 
available), w-as 3,057 out of whom 2,839 wore males and 218 were 
females Twelve unions had no female members The total 
membership of 22 unions in 1953-54 w'as 2,893 of whom 
2,784 W'ere males and 109 females 

The mam source of income of these unions was contnbu- Income of Umonp. 
tions from members, donations, interest on investments^ 
funds and miscellaneous items In 1949-50, the income of 
the six registered unions was Rs 8,318 In 1950-51 the income of 
eight registered umons was Rs 10,156 Nineteen had the 
income of Rs 20,965 in 1952-53 The total income of 

22 registered unions in 1953-54 was Rs 20,212 out of which 
Rs 16,674 was collected by way of contributions from members, 

Rs 3,273 way of donations, and Rs 265 by way of interest and 
miscellaneous sources 

The mam items of expenditure of these unions were salaries E'qienditnre. 
paid to office-bearers, expenses incurred on legal matters, 
compensation paid to members and expenses incurred on items 
like funerals and education of children of members of unions 
The total expenses incurred by the six registered unions in 
1949 on the items quoted above were Rs 9,529 Eight unions 
spent Rs 10,156 in 1950-51 and 19, Rs 15,979 in 1952-53 
and 22, Rs 13,161 on the above items m 1953-54 

Out of the total expenses of these unions in 1953-54, Rs 10,160 
were spent on salaries of officers of unions and on other 
expenses on them, Rs 1,587 on legal expenses on trade disputes 
and Rs 661 on compensation and other benefits to members 
and the remaining on other items 

The total assets of the six registered unions m 1949 were Assets and 
Rs 7.293 , of eight, Rs 6,550 in 1950-51 , of 19, Rs 23,355 m 
1952-53 and of 22, Rs 28,397 in 1953-54 Of the total 
assets of 1953-54, Rs 16,473 w'ere kept in the form of cash at 
hand or m banks, 78 in the form of secunties The unpaid 
subscriptions which remained to be collected from members 
of unions amounted to Rs 9,539 durmg that year Among the 
existing unions in the district the Shahu Mill Kamgar Sangh 
had the largest assets in 1953-54 
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CHAPTER 8 . In 1949-50 five unions had an amount of Rs 4,683 as general 
ind~lries sixth registered union had no general fund to its 

Histoe^of^Teade credit As regards liabilities of these six registered unions, 
Union Movement two unions had liabilities of Rs 312 and four had no liabilities 

Assets and 


liabilities 


at all 


In 1950-51, of the eight unions which supplied information 
seven unions had Rs. 3,603 as general fund, and one union had 
no general fund As regards liabilities, four unions had 
liabilities of Rs 3,014 and the other four had no habilities 
In 1952-53 the nineteen unions, which supplied information, had 
Rs 13,394 as general fund Three unions had liabilities of 
Rs 9,961 and other sixteen had no liabilities. In 1953-54, 
twenty-two unions, which supplied information, had Rs 18,615 
as general fund Twenty unions had no liabilities and 
two unions had liabilities of Rs 9,782 


Strikes and During 1952-54, four workers’ strikes were organised in the 
lookouts district, affecting two cotton textile units, one engineering 
concern and a bidi factory The demand of the workers in 
their disputes was that they wanted an mcrease in their wages 
These strikes involved 205 workers who lost 2,356 man-days 
work Out of the four strikes, one was organised indefinitely. 
Workers were unsuccessful in getting their demands accepted 
in three strikes and they were successful in one strike There 
were no lockouts dunng this period 

Legislation With the passing of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946 (Bombay State Act) and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
(Central Act), which were brought into force by the Bombay 
State on 29th September 1947, and 1st April 1947, respectively, 
the relations between the industrial employees and employers 
have been precisely regulated Both the laws provide for 
a machinery of settlement of industrial disputes either by 
conciliation and arbitration under the Bombay Ihdustrial 
Relations Act, or by conciliation and adjudication under the 
Industrial Disputes Act 


The following four unions were registered under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and represented the industnes and 
areas as shown against them — 


Serial 

No 

Name of the Union 

Industry 

Area 

1 

^ Icbalkaranji Girni 
Samiti, Iehalknran]i 

KamgaJ 

i 

Cotton Textile 

Hatkannnglo talnka 

2 

Bank Employees’ 

Nolbaptir 

Union, 

Banking 

Karvir taluka and Shi- 
rol talnka 


Kolhapur Sugar Mill 
Union, Kolhapur 

Kamgar 

Sugar 

Kamr talnka 

4 

Shahn Mill Kamgar 
Kolhapur 

Sangb, 

Cotton Textile ' 

1 

1 

1 

Karvir tnlul a 
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During 1950-54, 23 cases from the district were referred to the CHAPTER 6 

Industrial Court undei the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 

rne to the Court of Industrial Tribunal and one to the Wage histok^ or Trade 

Board and 47 to the Labour Court Of the twenty-three cases UKIo^ MovEMErrr 

referred to the Industrial Court, 22 were decided or disposed Legislation 

off during the same period and one v-as kept pending So also 

all the five cases referred to the Court of Industnal Tnbunal 

and one referred to the Wage Board were decided during the 

same period 

Of the 33 cases referred m this district to conciliation during 
1952-53 and 1954 under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 

1946, nine were regarding pay and allowances, ten regarding 
bonus, two regarding personnel, seven regarding other matters 
and five regarding lea\c and hours of w’ork Further analysis 
of these disputes showed that 13 were from cotton textile 
industry, 13 from banking and 7 from sugar industry Out of 
the 33 disputes, 18 w’ere settled, 3 failed, 8 w'ere wnthdrawn or 
closed and 4 were pending at the end of the period 

During 1952-53 and 1954 under the Industnal Disputes Act, 

1947, 108 cases w'ore referred to conciliation Of the 108 cases 
referred, 101 were regarding pay and allowances, one regard- 
ing bonus, 2 regarding personnel, and 4 regardmg other matters 
Further analysis of these disputes showed that, 13 were from 
cotton textile industry 7 from bidi industry, 4 each from 
engineenng and municipalities, one from cinema mdustry and 
79 from other industnes Out of the total cases referred, 

79 disputes were settled, 16 failed, 11 w'ere wnthdrawm or closed 
and tw'o W’ere pending at the end of period 

The Employees State Insurance Act, 1952, was made applicable 
to eight factories, covermg 616 w'orkers Government had not 
started any Labour Welfare Centre m the distnct, till 1957. 
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CHAPTER 7. 


In this chapter are described the various FINANaAL IntmduotQK. 
INSTITUTIONS that Operate in the distnct The successful func- 
tioning of these institutions largely helps the progress of agn- 
culture, trade and industry 

Lack of adequate finance has been an important factor 
responsible for the slow development of trade and mdustry in 
the past The village money-lender and the indigenous banker 
in the rural and urban areas respectively were the only som-ces 
of supply of credit Prohibitive rates of mterests charged by 
them were not conducive to economic progress With the 
establishment of co-operative credit societies, co-operative banks 
and modem jomt stock banks, economy of the district is under- 
gomg a change Money-lenders are bemg gradually replaced 
by agricultural credit co-operative societies, while the mdigenous 
bankers are being relegated to the background by the modem 
]omt stock banks At the same time, the malpractices followed 
by the non-institutional pnvate agencies like money-lenders 
and mdigenous bankers are bemg regulated by progressive 
legislation Besides, the district is now bemg served by 
insurance compames, post office savings banks, public limited 
and private limited companies, which collect surplus funds from 
the public and mobilise them mto some productive activities 

It IS not possible to give a complete account of the part which 
each one of these agencies plays in the financial affairs of the 
distnct m the absence 'of iiecessary data An attempt has, 
however, been made to estimate and evaluate their role on 
the basis of matenal that is available 

The age-old mstitution of money-lenders has traditionally jioxbt-Leitdees 
been the mam agency meetmg the credit requirements of the 
rural sector of our economy in the past and it contmues to enjoy 
even to-day, more or less, the same predommant position in 
that field mspite of vigorous efforts by Government to develop 
and enlarge alternative sources of credit and to control and 
regulate the busmess activities of money-lenders by various 
legislative measures The enquiries undertaken and the report 
published thereafter m 1954 by the AU-India Rural Credit 
Sun'ey Committee appointed by the Reserve Bank of India 
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CHAPTER 7. in 1951 reveals certain surprising facts It records that about 
— 93 per cent of the total borrowings of cultivators is financed 

JtonET^LEKDEEs non-uistitutional or private agencies of which the most 
important are money-lenders who account for nearly 70 per 
cent. In contrast to this, “ the combined contnbution of Gk>vem- 
ment and the co-operatives was about six per cent of the total 
(each accounting for about three per cent). As for commercial 
banks, one per cent represented the insignificant part played by 
them m the direct financing of the cultivator ” * This is confirmed 
by the findings of Dr P. C Patil who in his work, “Regional 
Survey of Economic Resources, Kolhapur” published in 1950, 
reveals that about 93 per cent of the farm debt was financed by 
money-lenders (including gul brokers) and only 4 37 per cent 
by co-operative societies, including the State Co-operative 
Bank Although co-operative movement has registered good 
progress in Kolhapur distnct, it has not significantly affected 
the predominant position of money-lenders 

Such a predominant position of the money-lenders would 
have meant no harm to our rural economy had they refrained 
from indulging in unhealthy practices The Agricultural 
Fmance Sub-Committee appointed by the Government of 
India under the chairmanship of Shri D R Gadgil, in its 
report of 1945 noted (page 59) , “ While it is true that the 
money-lender is the most important constituent of the agricul- 
tural credit machinery of the country, it is not possible to 3 ustify 
many of his practices and the charges he makes for his services 
Very often these charges are out of all proportion the risk 
involved in the busmess and constitute only exploitation of the 
helplessness, ignorance and the necessity of the borrower Nor 
is the agncultural economy of the country in a position to bear 
the strain of his extortion The credit dispensed by him instead 
of contributing to the agricultural prosperity of the country 
serves as a serious drag on it” But inspite of all these evil 
practices which are known to all including the debtors, money- 
lenders still continue to enjoy almost the same predominant 
position in our rural economy as in the past This is due to the 
fact that the methods employed by money-lender m dealmg with 
the debtors, though objectionable in other ways, have the 
advantage of being extremely flexible. He is able to make 
funds available promptly and for all purposes and sometimes 
without any kind of legal formalities This is exactly what the 
Government or co-operative credit agencies have not been able 
to do Hence the contmued dominance of money-lenders m the 
rural sector 

Jloney.ienders m The Old Gazetteer of Kolhapur State pubhshed m 1886 
o recorded that money-lending was the chief form of investment 

Everybody who could save something, except perhaps State 
officials, took to money-lending Thus, apart from professional 
money-lenders, money-lendmg was resorted to by some traders. 


*A11 India Rnral Credit Survey, Report, page 167 
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shop-keepers, brokers, pleaders, etc who were able to save and 
lend In the rural aieas landlords, village headmen or Patils 
and a few cultivators, besides the professional money-lenders, 
advanced loans to those m need of them There were also low 
usurers who lent small sums for short periods to the poorest 
borrowers at very high rates Sometimes farmers had to borrow 
to meet sudden demands of the Darbar or the State Government 
for additional revenue and sometimes to meet demands of old 
creditors for return of their debts The helpless farmers had 
to run to money-lenders, many of whom used this opportunity 
for exploitmg them However, debtors weie protected by the 
State Law by which a limit of 12 years was fixed for the 
recovery of pawns and cash debts The land and the dwellmg 
of the husbandman were exempted from sale in the execution 
of court decrees except when they were specially mortgaged 


Besides the mortgages of landed property with or without 
possession, there was also m vogue the practice of service 
mortgage Labourers often pledged their services to money- 
lenders for a period of three to ten years as the price of the 
loan which they raised for marriage and other social and 
religious observances 


The rate of interest charged by money-lenders vaned from 
6 per cent to 30 per cent depending upon the secunty offered, 
the size of the transaction and the credit of the borrower. 


The situation has, however, considerably changed dunng the 
last sixty Or seventy years A comparatively small number of 
persons are now (1958) found to follow money-lending as the 
sole profession in life Others combine with money-lendmg 
some other busmess The Bombay Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee (1929-30), listed the following among indi- 
genous credit agencies apart from indigenous bankers who were 
classed separately — 

(1) Money-lenders — 

(a) Village money-lenders, 

(b) Town money-lenders, 

(c) Land owner or agriculturist money-lenders, 

(d) Goldsmiths and dealers in ornaments who specialise 
m loans secured by pledge of ornaments, 

(e) Moneyed persons of all classes who invest surplus 
funds m loans 

(2) Shroffs and other persons deahng m hundis 

(3) Merchants, commission agents and Dalals 
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The above classification holds good even to-day except that 
the persons included in (1) (e) i e. moneyed persons with surplus 
funds who used to lend money occasionally find it difficult to 
do so now undei the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946, which 
lequires them to get licences to carry on the business of money- 
lending 


This legislation was considered necessaiy in order to put an 
end to cei tain objectionable practices followed by money-lenders 
These lesulted from a more or less complete monopoly enjoyed 
by money-lenders in the lural economy The practices included 
the following-^ — 

" (a) demand for advance interest , 

(b) demand for a present foi doing business, kno\vn as 
girah kholai (purse-opening) , 

(c) taking of thumb impression on a blank paper with 
a view to inserting any aibitiary amount at a later date if 
the debtor became irregular in payment of interest , 

(d) general manipulation of the account to the disadvantage 
of the debtoi , 

(e) insertion in wiitten documents of sums considerably in 
excess of the money actually lent, and 

(/) taking of conditional sale deeds in order to provide 
against possible evasion of payment by the debtor” 

In Kolhapur, too, a laige section of money-lendeis was found 
indulging in certain questionable practices, thereby exploiting 
the helplessness of the villagers Jn some cases it was found 
that the debtois themselves colluded with the creditors m 
concealing certain evil piactices followed by the latter In the 
absence of any other agency which could provide loan finance 
to them as easily and promptly, for all purposes, productive or 
unproductive and wthout any legal formalities, the needy 
borroweis had no other alternative except to borrow from the 
money-lender who always had an upper hand The need of 
the debtor and the greed of the creditor thus acted to accen- 
tuate, the acuteness of the problem 

In these circumstances it was found necessary to regulate the 
business of money-lendeis by appropriate legislative measures 
so as to curtail their poweis till they were replaced by organised 
cicdit agencies It was with this purpose in view that the 
Bombay Money-lenders’ Act was formulated 

TtioB^ubny This Act came into force in other parts of the State from 
Aot(XXxrono 4 G)^°^^’^b®r 1947 and was made effective m Kolhapur district 
from May 1949 The Act requires all persons and institutions, 
With the exception of those expressly excluded by the Act, 
(e.g scheduled Joint Stock Banks, Co-operative Societies, etc ) 


■^Tho Indian Central Banking Enquiry Comniittco, 1031, Majoniy Report, page 77 
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to give every year in any recognized language, prescribed returns CHAPTER 7 
to then- borrowers and to the State The Act prescnbes maxunum 
rates of interest that can be charged by money-lenders on 5 io>EY-LENDERb 
secured and unsecured loans It also entitles Government The Bombay ^ 
to alter the maximum lates of interest from time to time AcUX^iofmo) 


Of particular significance are sections 32(i) and (ii) and 33 (i) 
Section 32(i) lays down that no money-lender shall take any 
promissory note, acknowledgement, bond or other writmg which 
does not state the actual amount of the loan, or which states such 
amount \vrongly, or execute emy instrument m which blanks are 
left to be filled after execution The penalty for violation of 
these provisions is embodied in sub-section (2) of the same section 
which lays down that whoever is convicted of contravening them 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Rs 1,000 or/ 
and with simple or rigorous imprisonment which may extend to 
six months Section 33(i) lays down that whoever molests nr 
abets the molestation of a debtor for the recovery of a debt 
due by him to a creditor shall, on conviction, be punishable with 
impiisonment (simple or rigorous) which may extend to three 
months or with fine which may e^rtend to Rs 500 or with both 


Some amendments to this Act were necessitated subsequently 
to facilitate its stricter enforcement and to remove genuine 
hardships caused to money-lenders and to borrowers The most 
important amendment was one that enabled Government to vary 
the maximum rates of interest which money-lenders may charge 
By two other important amendments mcorporated in the 
Bombay Money-lenders (Amendment) Act, 1951, non-scheduled 
banks were excluded from the purview of the Act and loans 
from landlords to tenants for financing crops, or seasonal finance 
of not moie than Rs 50 per acre of land held by tenants were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act except for the 
purposes of section 23 and 25 thereof It was also decided to 
exempt loans to hcensed money-lenders from the provisions of 
the Act, so as to facilitate the flow of capital from big financiers 
to persons actually engaged m money-lendmg busmess 

Two other important amendments were passed m 1954-55 
The first was an amendment to section 33 by which carrymg 
busmess of money-lending without a licence was made 
a cognizable offence The second was the amendment to 
section 13A It brought out clearly the origmal mtention that 
Registrars and Assistant Registrars of Money-lenders are 
competent to enquire mto financial dealmgs of persons suspected 
to be engaged in money-lendmg busmess 

The maximum rates of interest laid dowm originally were Rates of interest 
SIX per cent on secured loans and nme per cent, on unsecured 
loans The money-lenders found these rates unremunerative 
So, certam money-lenders, especially parvn-brokers, raised hue 
and cry against this scheme and argued that unless the rates 
were revised upivards most of them would find it impossible 
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to continue m their business Government, therefore, in exer- 
cise of the powers given under section 25 of the Act raised by 
a notification in 1952, the maximum rates of interest on secured 
loans from six per cent to nine per cent and on unsecured 
loans from nine per cent to twelve per cent The expectation 
that the mcrease in the maximum rates of interest would result 
in a considerable increase in the number of licensed money- 
lenders was not fulfilled as can be seen from the following 
table — 


TABLE No 1 


Licensed Money-lenders, Kolhapur District 


Period 

1 

1 

No ofapphea 
tions received j 
by Assistant 
Registrars from 
Mo ncj -lenders 
for grant of 
licences 

1 

1 

No of licences 
granted for the 
first tunc 

1 

1 1 

No of licences i 
reneivcd j 

1 

i 

I 

1 

No of Money- 
lenders holding 
valid licences 

) 

X94(>-50 

S,071 

1 

1 S,53G 


8,046 

1030-51 

j 5,C7G 

j 596 

4,980 

5,182 

1951-52 

4,737 

1 

; 971 

3,605 

4,552 

1952-53 

4,089 

' 797 

1 3,174 

3,963 

1953-54 

j 3,555 

i 076 

2,829 

3,505 

1934r-55 

1 3,161 

1 458 

2,662 

3,120 

1955- j6 

j 2,916 

1 376 

2,503 

( 

2,882 


Figures taken from the Annual Reports on the Administration of the Bombav 
Jloney-lenders’ Act, 1946 


The above table shows that even after the upward revision 
of the rates the number of money-lenders holding valid licences 
has been on the decline This may be explamed by the fact 
that the number of persons who apply for licences to cover a few 
casual transactions for one year only and then do not apply 
for renewal of their licences, far exceeds the number of new 
applicants who are professional money-lenders It seems, ho"?^ 
ever that even the upward revision of rates has not satisfied 
money-lenders Some of them still contend that the maximum 
rates of interest are not remunerative, particularly with regard 
to petty loans which form the bulk of their loan operatio^ 
But it should be noted that ihspite of the gradual fall m the 
total number of licence holders, Kolhapur district has contmued 
right from 1949 to have the largest number of hcensed money- 
lenders as compared to those m other districts of the State, 
The amount of finance made available by them was also quite 
large 
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The taluka-wise distnbution of money-lendeis m the district 
m 1^55-56 was as follows — 


Nnane of Taloka or Mahal 

No of licensed 
money-lenders 

Karvir 

1,137 

A]ra 

49 

Hatkanangale 

596 

Bavada 

3 

Shirol 

135 

Radhanagan 

113 

Shahuwadi 

46 

Panhala 

245 

Bhudargad 

85 

Kagal 

277 

Gadhmgldj 

196 
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Total 2,882 


The following table shows the amount of loans advanced by- 
licensed money-lenders to non-traders and as far as available, 
to traders from 1949-50 to 1955-56 — 


(a 0 r ) L 0 Vf 768 — 26 
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The figures guen in (he above table about loans advanced bv CHAPTER 7 
monc\ -lenders need not be taken as fully indicative of the Finance 
business of the monc>-lcndcrs in the district Under the MoNEY-Lr^nEns 
scheme of the Act loans extended to tiaders are exempted of <hcAc( 
from the piovisions of the Act except for the purposes of 
•sections 23 and 25 I'.Ionej -lenders were, therefore, tempted to 
lake an undue advantage of this concession The Registrar 
General in his Administration Report for the year 1952-53 
remarked as follows — 

" A number of money-lenders are found to be advancing 
loans to persons who really arc not traders, as defined in the 
Act Transactions which in pith and substance are nothing 
but loans and promissory notes, arc made to assume the gaib 
of advances and hundis It is also noticed that a number of 
persons who were in the past doing money-lending business 
have now resorted to purchase and sale business which ^n 
essence are moncj'-lcnding transactions” 

Since September, 1946, the Kolhapur Money-lenders Act, 

1946, promulgated by the then Kolhapur State Government was 
in force in the district With the merger of the State in 1949, 
steps w'ere taken to apply the Bombay Money-lenders Act to 
this area and it was made applicable jn 1949 

A large number of money-lenders m the district are 
commission agents or dalals who advance loans to agncultunsts 
on the security of their agncultural products As noted by 
the Registrar General of Money-lenders m his report for the 
year 1950-51 the commission agents affiliated to the Shahupun 
Merchants’ Association advanced, annually, loans to the extent 
of one crore rupees to agncultunsts for production of gur This 
was far in excess of the total finance made available by 
co-operative societies vvhich amounted to Rs 24 53 lakhs and 
Rs 53 99 lakhs during the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 respectively 
It IS found, that quite a large number of these commission 
agents did not obtain licences on the plea that they did not 
charge any interest 

As gur is the chief agncultural product of the district, 
money-lenders advance loans to agncultunsts usually on the 
security of gur The general mode of repayment of loans is 
m kind i e in gur This bemg so, it is difficult to find out 
precisely the rate of mteiest charged by them 

Our enquiries (in 1957) show that most of the clients of village 
money-lenders are agncultunsts On the other hand, town 
money-lenders have a variety, of clients which include 
labourers, small employees and petty retailers The amount 
of loan lent to an individual debtor vanes between 
Rs 100 and Rs 8,000 The demand for loans was for varied 
purposes, the chief among them being agncultural improvement 
Such loans to agncultunsts were generally given for a penod 
of one year The loans advanced to salaried persons and 
labourers were for shorter terms 
(o 0 r ) ii>o Vf 768 — 26ct 
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CHAPTER 7. Money-lenders in the district were also engaged in certain 
Fln^e other activities, such as retail shopkeeping, commission agency, 
Hokey-Lesdeks otc They generally did not accept deposits from the puhhc 
Working of the Act They carried on their business of money-lending on their ov/n 
capital, supplemented by their earnings from other busmesses 
which they usually pursue Some money-lenders m towns 
who were also businessmen or commission agents had access 
to the resources of the organised banks — both joint stock and 
co-operative 


The importance of money-lenders in the rural credit structure 
is expected gradually to dimmish in future, thanks to the 
legislation that has been and may be passed for regulating their 
activities It is also realised that strengthening of institutional 
agencies to supply the necessary credit to rural population is 
equally necessary That alone will remove the necessity of 
havmg to go to the money-lender for obtaining the necessary 
finances 


Aobictjlttjiwl 
Detjtobs’ Relief 
Act 


Agriculturists always resented the exploitative practices 
followed by money-lenders and their resentment found a violent 
expression as far back as 1875 in what came to be known as 
the Deccan Riots It was these nots which led to the passing 
of the Deccan Agncultunsts Relief Act of 1879 This Act which 
was intended to reduce the aggregate indebtedness of the 
farmers and restnct the transfer of land from cultivators to 
money-lenders was subsequently repealed and re plac ed by the 
Bombay Agncultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXV 111) of 1939. 
The scheme of this Act envisaged a compulsory scaling down 
of debts and subsequent arrangements for the repayment of the 
adjusted amounts in manageable instalments 


Under the Deccan Agncultunsts’ Relief Act, 1879, 

“ Agncultunst ” meant not only genuine agripiltunsts of -he 
cultivating class but also pseudo-agricultunsts merely 

owned land but did not cultivate it by themselves As against 
this, the term “ debtor ” as defined in the Bombay Agncultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act was more defimte. Under this Act, the 
term “ debtor ” meant an indebted person who is a holder of 
land and who is cultivating land personally Further the 
mcome of the debtor from sources other than agnculture shomd 
not exceed 33 per cent of his total annual income or Rs 500 
whichever is greater. Income from land got cultivated by 
tenants is regarded as non-agncultural income under the Act 

The Act was amended in 1945 and agam in 1947 with a view 
to consolidating the law for the rehef of agncultural debtors 
and for remedymg certain other defects which the working of 
the Act had brought to light. The Debt Adjustment Boards 
were dissolved and the admmistration of the Act was entrusted 
to cml courts Subsequent nunor amendments were made m 
1948 and 1950 
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Individual debts exceeding Rs 15,000 were kept outside the CHAPTER 7 

purview of this Act According to the provisions of dause (iv) 

of sub-section (2) of section 32, the rate of interest in case of AGBionxrraAL 

awards should not exceed six per cent , per annum or such less Debtohs’ Reeief 

rate as may be notified in that behalf by the State Government 

or the rate agreed upon between the parties when the debt was 

onginally incurred or the rate allowed by the decree m respect 

of such debts, whichever is the lowest Government fixed 

(in 1948-49) four per cent per annum as the rate of mterest for 

purposes of awards made under section 32(2) of the Act In 

case of awards passed in favour of Land Mortgage Banks under 

section 33, the Banks are entitled to recover the amount due to 

them from the debtor together with mterest at such rate as 

the State Government may notify Six per cent per annum was 

the rate fixed by Government for the purposes of awards made 

under section 33(3) However, this was raised to per cent 

m 1953-54 by a Government Notification, dated 12th October, 

1953 The Act, together with the amendments, was made 
apphcable to Kolhapur district with effect from 1st May, 1949, 
after its integration with the then Bombay State 

The number of applications received by the civil courts till 
30th June, 1950, was 66,944 Of these, 694 applications were 
later withdrawn — 26 by the debtors and 668 by the creditors 
Only SIX applications could be disposed of durmg the first year 
The speed was, however, increased m the years that followed 
as mdicated m the table given below — 
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The tublc Given above shows that the total number of appli- 
cations disposed of by various civil courts since 1st May, 1949, 
to 30lh June, 195G, was 82,189 and the total amount involved 
in these applications was Rs 5,71,10,937 Dunng the same 
period debt'; were reduced by Rs 77,44,446 

Debt relief and money-lending legislation was viewed w’lth 
alarm by private money-lenders They took a gloomy view 
of their nsks and hesitated m providing loan faeilities to agricul- 
tuiists As a lesult some agriculturists found it difficult to 
secure credit facilities Particularly affected were those debtors 
v’hose cases W'ore either pending before the courts or adjusted 
by the awards of the courts according to the provisions of the 
Act The very process of adjustment involved so many restric- 
tions on the alienability of then property that no lending agencies 
w'ere favourably disposed tow'ards them Meanwhile, they had 
to raise crops, and before that raise money for the crops * 

Vacuum was thus cieated in the rural credit structure 
Government took a serious view of the situation and instituted 
the system of crop or seasonal finance The principal agencies 
w'hich have been recognised for grant of crop or seasonal 
finance are the following — 

(1) Co-operative Societies , 

(2) Revenue Department (Tagavi Loans) , 

(3) Gram Depots , 

(4) Persons authorised under section 54 of the Bombay 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947 

As far as possible, crop or seasonal finance is advanced 
through co-operative societies to persons who are parties to the 
proceedings or awards under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ 
Relief Act Advances made through agencies other than co- 
operatives are not, therefore, very large The advances are 
secured by crops grown by them. They are essentially short 
term m character and their chief object is to finance at 
reasonable rates of interest, agricultural operations connected 
With the raising of crops Societies have been advised to keep 
a watch over the crops and to effect prompt recoveries Inspite 
of this provision, there have been defaults in many cases 

The following table shows the position as regards advances of 
crop or seasonal finance through the co-operative societies in 
Kolhapur distnct in the years 1949-50 to 1955-56 — 

^ Vido “All India Rural Credit Survey Committee Report, Volume n, 1964, 
page ” 
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The table indicates that co-operative societies have not been 
able to meet fullj' the requirements of the agriculturists The 
amount actually advanced aluays fell short of the amount applied 
for The state of recoveries vas unsatisfactory throughout 
as IS evidenced by the increasing amounts of outstandings and 
overdues at the end of every year from 1949-50 to 1955-56 The 
table also reveals the fact that more and more people have 
begun to avail themselves of this kind of financial assistance 
In 1949-50, for example, only 2,378 agriculturists had applied for 
crop finance and the amount advanced to them was Rs 1,76,161 
As against this in 1955-56 as many as 12,540 had apphed and 
Ihei '■‘Cre assisted to the tune of Rs 9,98,868 This clearly 
indicates the increasingly greater role played by co-operative 
societies in matters of crop finance during recent years 


CHAPTER 7. 

Finance 
Chop Finance 


These consists of (1) Agricultural Co-operative Credit opebative 
Societies , (2) Multi-purpose Societies , (3) Primary Land Mort- 
gage Banks , (4) Non-agricultural Credit Societies and (5) District 
Central Co-operative Banks 


Agrioultnral Co- 
operative Credit 
Societies 
Constitution 


Any ten persons can apply for the registration of a rural 
society The maximum strength of a society does not ordinarily 
exceed a thousand The area of operation of a society is, as 
far as possible, restricted to a village Hamlets and small 
villages for which separate societies are not feasible can be 
mcluded m the jurisdiction of a society in the neighbourmg 
village Membership is open to every resident of that area, 
subject to the condition that he satisfies the requirements laid 
down in the bye-laws of the society The liability of a member 
used to be generally speaking, unlimited 

The societies raise the necessary funds through (i) issue of 
shares, (ii) acceptance of fixed and savings deposits from their 
members and non-members, and (iii) loans from the Central 
Financmg Agencies m the district The last one, namely, loans 
from the Central Financing Agencies constitute the mam source 
of funds These loans are both short-term and medium-term 
loans and carry 4J per cent rate of interest per annum 

These societies provide short-term and intermediate-term Naturt of loans 
finance to agriculturists Most of the loans are granted mamly 
for productive purposes and seldom for non-productive ones 
Usually they are granted for a period of less than a year and 
in a few cases for a longer period Short-term loans are 
generally advanced for the purposes of seasonal agricultural 
requirements and current farm operations, whereas the medium 
term credit is granted for the purchase of oil engmes and other 
implements, purchase of bullocks, digging of wells etc 

The limit upto which a member can borrow is fixed at ten 
times the amount of shares standing at his credit in the society 
Loans are given mostly on personal security of the borrower and 
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two members The society may also take mortgage of immov- 
able property or erops as collateral security. The general practice 
IS to give loans in cash. However, they are given m kind 
where the purpose of the loan permits and where there exists 
a suitable organization. 


Nature of Ioann 


Nate of interest The late of interest charged by the societies varies according 
to their financial position and on the rate at which they borrow 
from other financial agencies However, Goveinment has helped 
societies to lower it by giving subsidies to meet their expenses. 


Members, In 1950-51 there weie 384 societies m Kolhapur district with 
Mrmhershtp and g membership of 39,089 and a working capital of Rs. 36,24,211 
Wor.tng ajn 1 . 1955.53 there were 690 societies with a membership of 

88,752 and a working capital of Rs 1,44,57,034, 

The following tables show the working of agricultural 
co-operative credit societies (limited and unlimited) in Kolhapur 
district for the years 1950-51 to 1955-56.— 
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These societies mark a further stage of evolution of agricul- 
tural credit societies These societies are also essentially credit 
societies but their objects arc wider in so far as they combine 
marketing of agricultural produce with the provision of short- 
term credit 

Organization of these societies was recommended m the joint 
report submitted in 1939 by the Registrai of Co-operative Societies 
and Shri V L Mehta They further suggested that where 
market facilities are available, multi-purpose societies should be 
registered with the object of supplying normal cultivation needs 
of its members, who, m their turn were to execute an agree- 
ment binding themselves to bring all marketable produce for 
sale to the society 

A multi-purpose-society undertakes business of a more varied 
and responsible nature than an agncultural credit society 
Besides supplying short-term and intermediate-term finance, it 
aims at supplying such agricultural requisites as seeds, manures, 
fodder and arranging for joint sale of members’ produce 

Government has authorised the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies to sanction loans at 4 per cent to a multi-purpose society 
undertaking construction of a godown for storing agncultural 
produce and other requisites 'The amount of loans should not 
exceed two-thirds of the cost of construction, subject to 
a maximum of Rs 2,000 A loan exceedmg this amount may 
be granted with the prior permission of Government In the 
year 1957-58, two societies received Rs 15,000 as loans and 
Rs 5,000 as subsidies for consti-uction of godowns Realising 
the importance of efficient and trained staff. Government has 
undertaken to give grants to the newly started multi-purpose 
societies and fb newly opened branches of the existing sales 
societies for meeting management expenses Government con- 
tributed Rs 3,14,900 to 33 societies and 37 societies were given 
subsidies amounting to Rs 22 200 in 1957-58 for meeting mana- 
genal expenses 

The figures about the working of multi-purpose societies are 
included in the foregoing tables which show the working of 
agncultural co-operative credit societies 

Out of a total of 1,079 villages in the Kolhapur district as 
many as 825 villages were under the co-operative fold by June 
1958 1 e nearly 76 per cent of the villages were covered by the 
agncultural credit and multi-purpose societies The total rural 
population of the distnct was 10,31,000 and the total membership 
of all the agncultural credit and multi-purpose societies was 
1,06,000 as on 30th June 1958 Assummg that one member 
represents a family of five persons on an average, the total 
lyral population under the co-operative fold came to 6,30,000 
On percentage basis this works out to be 52 per cent 
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Neither co-operative societies nor commercial banks can 
provide funds for the cultivator’s long-term reqiurements such 
as purchase of implements, improvement of land, repayment 
of old debts contracted by him or by his ancestors. Co-operative 
societies, %vith their Imuted resources cannot a5ord to lock- 
up their fvmds for a long period. Moreover, long-term lendmg 
IS a speciahsed busmess requiring the services of expert valuers 
of landed property Land Mortgage Banks are specially organized 
and equipped to perform the essential function of providing 
long-term credit to the cultivator on the secunty of land 

There was no land mortgage bank m the district till 1957 
The need for havmg such a bank is, however, keenly felt and it 
is realised that the progress of co-operative movement will be 
further accelerated after its formation 

These are mostly urban societies whose members are traders, 
artisans, factory workers etc residmg in towns These societies 
include urban banks, salary earners’ societies etc. 

The area of operation is restricted to a town or its part or 
even a department of any institution private or Government 
Membership is open to all persons residing within the area of 
operation The liability of members is limited A person cannot 
be a member of more than one society without prior sanction 
of the Registrar or the Assistant Registrar. 

Capital IS raised by issuing shares, acceptmg deposits — 
current, savings and feed — and by borrowing from the central 
financing agency. Borrowing from outside is limited to eight 
times the paid-up share capital plus the accumulated reserves 
and building fimd minus the accumulated losses 

The m a m fimction of such societies is to advance loans to 
members either on personal secunty or on mortgage of property 
Or On the secunty of valuables pledged. Cash credits^ are 
allowed and overdrafts sanctioned on any of these secunties 
These societies and more particularly the urban co-operative 
banks also carry on modem banking operations 

3h 1950-51 there were 43 societies in Kolhapur district with 
a membership of 21.661 and working capital of Rs 51,28,259 
By 1955-56 the number of societies rose to 47, membership to 
26,788 and working capital to Rs 86,87,646. 

The following tables show the workmg of these societies 
during 1950-51 and 1955-56: — 
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This IS an agencj* that diaws suiplus funds from private chapter 7 
investors and passes them on to primary societies which cannot 
raise locally all the capital required by their members Besides co operative 
It also serA’Os ns a balancing centre accepting at a reasonable Societies and 
rate of interest the surplus funds of one society and transferring ^ ni 

them to those Vho need them Cooperative^ BnnL 

The liability of members is limited Strictly from a theoretical Con'<titittiou 
point of view, such a bank ought to be a federation of pnmarj' 
co-operative societies This has, however, been modified to admit 
private investors, who can help the movement by their contri- 
butions but cannot be members of primary societies on account 
of their unlimited liabilitj 

The funds consist of (1) share capital, (2) reserve and othei Fmtda 
funds, (3) deposits — cuirent, savings and fixed — from societies 
and the general public and (4) loans or overdrafts from banks 

Share capital and reserve funds constitute a major portion of 
the owned capital As the banks are based on limited liability 
they raise initial capital bj' floating shares, generally fully paid 
up on allotment It is binding on societies and mdividuals 
who borrow' from the central bank to be members by purchasing 
shares , sometimes in proportion to their borrowings 

A major poition of the w'orking capital of the bank is derived 
from deposits — curient, savings and fixed It is also permitted, 
subject to certain restrictions, to accept deposits from local 
bodies, to supplement the lesources obtamed by means of 
deposits The central bank can raise loans from the apex bank 

The Central Co-operative Bank of the district had availed 
itself of an additional source of funds namely, the capital raised 
by floating debentures It raised Rs 97,500 by way of 
debentures in the former Kolhapur State in the year 1945-46 
The debentures carried an interest of 3 per cent per annum and 
the pnncipal and interest thereon was guaranteed by the ex- 
Kolhapur State These have, however, been duly redeemed by 
the Bank in the year 1956 

The mam function of the cential bank is to finance primary Funawns 
societies within the area of operation Societies are financed on 
the basis of the detailed statements of normal credits of 
members prepared by them The statement shows, among 
other thmgs, the deposits of eacb member wuth the society, the 
value of lands held and other details givmg a comprehensive 
picture of his economic position The upper limit to the loan 
to be granted to each individual is fixed by the central bank: on 
the basis of this statement Provision of nominal membership 
is made in bye-laws, to enable the central bank to provide 
finance to members of primary societies, other than urban banks 
and sales societies, against the security of agricultural produce 
and other valuables 
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Is. peaces T'hsre itiult:-purp<3Ee societies or sale societies eaiinot: 
F>rl^c 4 organized, the district central bank maj undertake to make 

'' arrangements for the sale of z-gnaAtsval prcdace, particoIarlT 

of those T'ho TTOtild come "dthin the purrieTr of the Eombaj 

- Agrfcciitural Debtors’ Belief Acd, and rrho are all orred to become 

' ifei. nommal members. 


ine rJstTjTj oi the derelopment of the central financing 
agenco* in the district is a chequered one. Prior to the merger 
of the Kolhapur State r.-ith the Bombay State there mere trro 
small central financing agencfes in the district, one each at 
Ichal k aranji and Kagai. in addition to the Kolhapur State Co- 
operati'.'e Barik. At the time of the merger, there rrere abort 
SfO co-operatirc societies in the district, of mhich agricultural 
co-o 2 >eratr/es alone num/oered 54S The resources of tbe central 
financing agencies mere very meagre and they mostly catered to 
the needs of Sneir individual m.embers instead of att^pting the 
<ie':elaprcent ci their affiliated primaries. Even the Kolhapur 
State Co-operatme Bank could finance only 144 agricultural 
cc-operatives in the district and that too inadMuately, Besides 
the arrangements for supervision and inspection mere totalh* 
UTisatisfactor;.-, Hence bulk of the progressive agriculturists ^ 
the district, mho mere mostly sugarcane gromers, as also their 
' Phidc ’ ( groups) mere being financed by comimission agenh^ 
in the Shahupuri market, 

Foliommg the merger the Bombay Agricuiraral Debtors 
B.elief Acf and the Bombay Honey-lenders'’ Act mere made 
applicable to the KoEnapur district. As a result of^ this the 
commission agents considerably curtailed their lendings 
credit facilities to the agriculturists in the district. Due to this, 
the necessity for a mell-organised central financing agencm_ for 


fore, con-.'erted into Urban Cooperati'/e Banks and tbe Kolhapur 
State Co-operative Bank mas converted into a District Centr^ 
Co-operatio'e Bank, But. even the latter did not have enougn 
resources to adequately cater to tbe needs of all the co-operatives 
in the district It had a share capital of Rs, Lfi0,CK>0 and its 
reser-.'es amounted to Bs llSyY) Its deposits mere to the entent 
of ?lS- lOCIOU. mhiie its morking capitaL inclusr/e of a loan ^ 
Rs .djOjjdjO from the Kolhapur Darbar, amounted to Rs. If 91, J A 
As against the estimated requirements of about Rs, i, 00, 0(^000 
lendings to co-operatives mere less than Rs, 6,00,000 It 
therefore, decided after discussions among the Registrar, tne 
Anex Bank and the District Central Bank to restrict the area of 
onerations of the Central Bank to four talukas. fill it strengthen^ 
itsell both SnanciaRv and administratively and to entrust tne 
remxainlng seven talukas to the Bombay State Co-operetive Bans. 


namely at Laxrnipuri-Kolhapur. Sbahupuri-Kolnapur, Gandhing- 
laj Hurgud, Gargoti and Ajra. Urner the States’ Reorganisation 
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Act, 1956, the Chandgad laluka of the Belgaum distiict in 
Mysore State was added to the Kolhapur district and one more 
branch of the State Co-operative* Bank was opened at Chandgad 
early in 1957 From an humble beginning of advancing loans to 
the tune of Rs 18 lakhs only, in the yeai 1951, the bank in the 
year 1958 advanced loans amounting to Rs 153 lakhs — a pheno- 
menal rise of eight times in the advances of the Bank 

The State Co-operative Bank played a very leading part in the 
rehabilitation and reorganisation of the co-operative movement 
in the district In particular, its lole as the central financing 
agency cateiing to the credit needs of the agricultural and 
marketing co-opeiatives of the district was noteworthy. The 
following table (No 9) shows the extent of finance made 
available by the bank, a large portion of which was advanced 
to agricultural and marketing co-operatives — 
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The loans were given both in cash and m kind (manures, oil, CHAPTER 7 

etc) Recoveiies were also effected in cash and through the 

sale of jaggery While the finance granted to agricultural Co^^eeaWe 

cO'opeiatives has helped them to meet the requirements of their Societies aiid 

members for raising of crops and also to improve their methods Banks 

and standards of cultivation, the finance granted to the marketing c'o 

co-operatives has helped them to secure the manurial and other 

agricultural lequisites and to sell their produce It may be 

observed that as a lesult mainly of the attempts that have been 

made for linking credit with marketing nearly 80 per cent 

of the members’ produce is marketed through the co-operative 

marketing agencies The State Co-operative Bank has achieved 

a fair measuie of success in implementmg the crop loan system 

m the sugarcane growing aieas of the district The Bank has also 

assisted the membeis of co-operatives in constructing mmor 

irrigation projects, ensuring permanent and adequate water 

supply 

In accordance with the approved pohcy of reorganisation and 
setting up of one central financing agency for each of the 
districts in the whole of the Bombay State, it was also decided 
earlier that the State Co-operative Bank should m course of time 
withdraw from the district in two or three stages, as and when 
the District Central Bank developed itself 'The Kolhapur 
District Central Co-operative Bank was re-organised and 
strengthened m 1958 Its nominated Board, however, decided, 
in view of the Bank’s resources, to take over all co-operative 
busmess other than the financing of the three sugar co-operatives, 
the District Purchase and Sale Union, 10 agricultural societies m 
Kagal taluka and co-operative societies in Radhanagan taluka 
The State Co-operative Bank accordingly closed six of its branches 
m the district -with effect from 1st February 1959 and handed 
over the business to the District Central Co-operative Bank Only 
one branch of Laxmipuri in Kolhapur city of the State 
Co-operative Bank is now functioning 

The Bank was established during the year 1938 In the fiist District Central 
year of its workmg it had a total membership of 44 consisting 
of 17 societies and 27 individuals ’ 

In 1950-51, the Kolhap.ur District Central Co-operative Bank Membership and 
had a membership of 1,276 mdividuals and 322 societies and Capital 

banks and a working capital of Rs 30,10,526 It had in 
1955-56 a membership of 2,904 and a working capital of 
Rs 35,68,918 

The following table shows the working of the bank for the 
years 1950-51 to 1955-56 — 
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Duniif: \Soilii V>.u II (1039-4.'I), such ceilificaics v.cic again 
iniroduced and c\cn after the Wai thej have been continued 
in a moie intm no form because small savings fiom a large 
numbci (>f pi nplo can become a substantial item in the capital 
rtsourcis that an lemnud foi cairNing out the Nation’s 
Five-Year I’lnn- 
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The following c.itcjjoiics of in\cstmcnls have been classified 
as Small S.ivings Iiueslmont since 1957 — 


(1) TweKe-^ear National Plan Savings Ccitificates issued 
in denominations of a minimum of Rs 5 and a maximum 
of R' 5 000 and vielding simple inteicst of 5 41 pei cent oi 
com])ound interest of 4 25 per cent 

(2) Tcn-5cai Treasury Savings Deposit Ceitificates issued 
in denomination of Rs 50 and Multiples of Rs 50 and 
Melding interest of 4 pei cent per annum vdiich is paid 
every* year 

(3) Fifteen-Veai Annuity Cei titicates wheieby’ accumulated 
s.tMngs can be invested ns a lump sum and leceived back 
in monthly instalments foi a peiiod of 15 years the late of 
interest being about 4', pci month compound 


Total subscriptions received to the Treasury Savings Deposit 
Certificates since the inception of the scheme in 1951 till Maich 
1958 at the Kolhapui branch of the State Bank of India, 
Treasun* and Sub-tieasunoa in the district amounted to 
Hs 19,33 200 and the total amount lefundcd befoie matinity 
till January 1957 amounted to Rs 42,000 


Rupees 14,000 weic invested in the 15 years annuity ceitificates 
during the pciiod 1952 to 1957 m the district of Kolhapui 

The figuies of actual gioss and net collections in small 
savings in the district for the period from April 1957, to 
February' 1958, were Rs 53,05,000 and Rs 11,31,000 respectively 
They weie exclusive of investments in post office savings 
banks 


With the nationalis'ation of life insuiance business, the Aoej.cik 8 Botso 
Life Insurance Corpoiation of India became the foremost and 
the largest single agency doing life insurance business in 
India The corporation was constituted by passing the Life 
Insurance Coipoi-ation Act of 1956 and was officially estabhshed 
on 1st September, 1956, by the Government of India From 
this date, all Indian insurers and provident societies as also 
all foreign msuieis ceased to carry on life insuiance busmess 
anywhere m India However, general insurance which 
includes fire, maiine, accident and other msiurance busmess 
is kept open to private enterprise Most of the former 
insurance companies and societies which used to transact all 
insurance business including life, have now switched over 
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CHAPTER 7 entirely to general insurance business Others which had life 
Fln^ce insurance as their mam busmess have ceased to exist consequent 
Aoekoies Doikq upon the nationalisation of life insurance busmess 

IkSTOAKOE -it j J.-L J T •, 

Business under the new organisational and admmistrative set-up of 
Wor^g of the the Corporation, Kolhapur district is placed under the territorial 

of Satara Division of the Western Zone together 
Bistnot with the districts of North Satara, South Satara, Sholapur, 
Ratnagiri and Osmanabad. The corporation has its only 
branch-office in the district at Kolhapur and it covers the 
territory of Kolhapur and Ratnagiri districts. The total 
busmess proposed and completed durmg September 1st, 1956 
to August 31st, 1957, amounted to Rs 80,73,800 and Rs 52,69,750 
respectively 


Joint Stock 
Banks 


The following are the places m the district havmg banking 
offices (other than co-operative Banks) Gadhmglaj, Ichal- 
karanji, Jaismgpur, Kolhapur and Kurundwad The table 
below gives the names of banks- having offices in each of the 
above places ~ 


TABLE No 11 

Kolhapur District — Banking Offices (other than 
Co-operative) in 1956 


Names of Places ^ 

1 

Names of Banks having offices 

Nature of the office 

1 

Gadhinglaj 1 

Tlio Belgaum Bank Ltd 

Branch office 

Ichalkaranji 

Tlio Sangh Bank Ltd 

Do 


The New Citizen Bank of India Ltd 

Do 

Jaysmgpiir ^ 

Tho Ratnakar Bank Ltd 

Do 


Tho Beignum Bank Ltd 

Do 

Kolhapur 

j 

The New Citizen Bank of India Ltd 

Do 


The Commercial Bank Ltd 1 

Registered office. 


The Bank of Maharashtra Ltd 

Branch office 

1 

Tho United Commercial Bank Ltd 

: Do 


Tho State Bank of India Ltd 

Do 


The Canara Industrial and Banking 
Syndicate 

Do 


j The United Western Bank Ltd 

Do 


j The Central Bank of India Ltd 

Pay office 


Tho Batnakar Bank Ltd 

Registered office 


Tho Sangh Bank Ltd 

Branch office 

Kurundwad 

j The Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad 

Registered office 
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It would be seen fiom the above table that only thice banks chapter 7 

VIZ , The Commcrcjnl Bank Ltd , The Ratnakar Bank Ltd and 

The Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad Ltd. have their registered Joi'ct'stock 
ofTices in the distiict. The icsl have tliem outside the district Ba’.ks 
T liese include the bianch-orTicc of the State Bank of India at 
Kolhapui 


Tlie fust bank that was established in Kolhapui district in 
1913 was an urban co-operati\c Bank viz, the Kolhapui 
Urban Co-operatuc Society (now known as the Kolhapui 
Urban Co-operati\c Bank Ltd) Among the banks having 
their registered ofl'iccs in the district the first one viz , the 
Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad Ltd was established in 1920 
The other two viz, the Commercial Bank and the Ratnakai 
Bank Ltd, weie icgistcrcd in 1936 and 1943 respectively 
Mention may also be made of the Bank of Kolhapur, which 
was registered in the j'cai 1926 The total deposits and the 
total loans and advances of the bank amounted to Rs 90,54,000 
and Rs 68,21,000 icspcctively m the year 1951 The bank w'^as 
subsequently closed dowm Theie w'eie other banks also 
which had their icgistcrcd offices in the district, but most of 
them either went into liquidation or mcigcd with other banks 

Thus, there w'crc eight banks in the city of Kolhapui as 

recorded m " Social Survey of Kolhapur city Volume II ” ’ 

Operations of the Joint Stock Bank — The mam business Op'"'atjonB of 
of these banks is to attract deposits— current, fixed and^"'" ® 

savings and to make available the requisite finance to 
their clientele In all, there are eleven commercial banks 
operating m the district since 1957 They finance the 
storage and movement of agricultural produce in general and 
jaggery, the main agricultural product of a high quality, jn 
particular They also provide finance to various industnes of 

the district such as textile mills, sugar mills, oil mills, 

engmeering concerns etc against pledge oi hypothecation of 
liquid assets Their insistence on tangible securities which 
are easily realisable is m tune with the common practice of 
banks as regards their advances They are not so much 
concerned with the use of funds they lend as with the 
prospects of their repayment and the margin of profit Their 
profits are mainly derived from the differences between the 
cost of their boriowmgs and the income fiom their advances 
The Kolhapur branch of the former Imperial Bank of India 
which was opened in 1952 was taken over by the State Bank 
of India when the latter came to be established in 1955 This 
branch undertakes all commerdial banking transactions As 
an agent of the Reserve Bank of India, the branch conducts 
Government cash work, provides remittance facilities to banks, 
extends exchange and remittance facilities to the public and 
pays, receives, collects and remits money and securities on 


^ “ Soofal Siirvej’- of Kolhaptir City — Volume 11”, Slin N V Sorani, 1961 
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Government account Kolhapur is one of the centres at which 
a “Pilot” scheme for the provision of credit to small scale 
industries is bemg worked by the State Bank of India in 
collaboration with the State Fmanciai Corporation, Govern- 
ment authorities and co-operative banks The object of the 
scheme is to enable a small mdustrial imit to obtain its entire 
credit requirements expeditiously by approaching one of the 
local agencies participating m the scheme 


The followmg tables giving statistical information regarding 
the operations of various jomt stock banking offices m the 
district mclude also the figures of the branch-office of the 
State Bank of India at Kolhapur — 



Ownership of Deposits with the banks in Kolhapur district for the year 1955-56 
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Ownership op Deposits with the banks in Kolhapur 
DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1955-56 



Savings Deposits 

1 

Deposits of 

1 

j Rs, fiOO and above 

Less than Rs 500 


Nnmber | 

Amounts 

Nnmber 

Amounts 

I. BnsinoBS 

116 

Bs 

1 

2,88,331 
' 1 

616 

Bs, 

63,397 

n Personal 

1,645 

34,34,178 

8,49S 

1 

6,66,583 

III Others 

48 

2,70,436 

i 

49 

1 

1 

2,608 

1 

Total 

1,808 

40,01,945 

9,103 

6,21,678 
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iABLiLr Ko _i5. 


At.'ALYSis or Air7A2;cEs or eaitrs 

ACCORUBIG TO RUFrOSS FOR 

i:r Kolhapur dtstrict 

THE YEAR 1955-55. 


j tCo of 

Acorst?. 

Pcri:«Ei2c?fo 


A-x-crrl*. 


total 2dv22.'«3. 


J 

Bs. 

Per cer*. 

L 

- 55 

4,4f>,do3 

e-ii 

TT- 

f 1,443 

45,72 c.IS 

> 6G'47 

HL 

43 

75.572 

1 

IT, Peroral 23d Prof£CJ.<.32.i 

3,371 

I3,77,.312 

22 04 

V- AH C'ihsT? 

f 

^1,C30 1 

i 1-2S 

Total 

4^iI3 

71,.37,4K: j 

! 10 : -CO 


TABLij I-To. 16. 

A:tal,ysis of advaiiCTs or EA:rRs iir Koisapur msTRicr 
acco?jji:tg to sscuritt for the yea?. 1955-56, 


» r 


L Si-r^ec A-iraioa— ‘ 

1. Go-ermezt £:id Tris^ec? 






Jon^-Stoo!:' 

contAriii elo. 


Sine. SZt6t o'^n^Tr^rn*? J 

r 




GoV a::.a SIHeT EoYToz,^ 3,511 


31 


fA; ^^'-z-azr icnlt-crs u 

<■ ^ormvirlltg. j 

ft 

Beal Br'a** — 1 


<5} 0'ltTp:o7'5-;>» 
Yxzii Dfrz^-iKs 
Otz.tr £* rora<i 8/f~2T:y5s 
Tolal 


II. 0"'tr Ucs'-o^./i. 




Tolal •'f I ard IT . . ‘ 


117 

Cli 

133 


4A53 




4,013 





f ir6TC€^^^ to 
, total adTaccflS, 

' B5. 

! Per cer*-. 

; 2,43,C‘7& 

, 3-44 

1,C'7,.3-G 

1-50 

' 17,35,732 

1 

25 01 

12i52i:’ 

, 1-73 

f .75 eoo 

‘ 12 23 

r ' 

( 

22,135 

! '31 

6,65,52''' 

5 31 

6,342;'7o 

s r7 

7,i32:t:t 

5 57 

■■ 5i,«i<5.r' 

' 72-35 

15,732:33 

27 61 

71 ,.37 4'^d 

4 

ifo re 


According to toe Agent of tns Kcihacur Br^cn of tn^e 
3anl: cf India, the banking facilitiss and availability o- 
res-ources in the district may be considered adequate. 


State 

credit 
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State aid to Agriculture — ^The Government has actively 
helped and encouraged the organisation of co-operative societies 
with a view to making available to the agricultural population 
sources of credit other than the money-lenders With 
the same object Government has been granting Tagai 
loans to agriculturists to meet their credit requirements 
The Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884, were enacted to 
enable Government to grant such loans The former is 
broadly concerned with long-term finance and the latter with 
short-term accommodation 

(1) Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883 

Loans under this Act are granted to cultivators for works 
of improvement on land, as for example (a) construction 
of wells and tanks, (b) drainage, reclamation from nvers, 
protection from floods or from erosion, (c) clearance, enclosure 
or permanent improvement for agricultural purposes, etc 

The Collector (upto Rs 7,500), Prant Officer (upto Rs 2,500) 
and Mamlatdar or Mahalkan (upto Rs 1,000) are the 
authonties specified m the Bombay Land Improvement Loans 
Rules, 1916, who may grant loans and exercise functions of 
a Collector under the Act 

(2) Loans under the Agricultunsts’ Loans Act of 1884 

Under this Act, loans may be granted to holders of arable 
lands for purchase of seed, fodder, cattle, agricultural stock, 
implements, rebuildmg houses destroyed by any calamity 

(b) mamtenance of the cultivators while engaged m sowing 
and tilhng their lands pnor to the next crop, etc 

The authorities empowered to grant loans under this Act 
are the Collector, the Prant Officer, the Mamlatdars (specially 
selected by Collector) and the Mamlatdars or Mahalkaris and 
the maximum amount per loan which each of them is 
authorised to grant is Rs 2 500, 1,000, 500 and 200 respectively 

The rate of interest charged in Kolhapur district is 
Si per cent for loans granted under these two Acts 
ifigid emphasis is laid on the value and nature of the security 
which may be accepted against loans The security generally 
accepted is immovable property (land) whose value generally 
IS approximately three times the amount of loan Movable 
property is rarely accepted as security Personal security may 
be accepted, even that of one person provided his solvency 
IS certam The security of immovable property is almost 
mvariably demanded in case of loans of big amounts 

Tagai advances given m the district under various Acts and 
schemes were Rs 2,19,400 in 1950-51, Rs 4,57,309 in 1951-52 
and Rs 15,39,163 in 1953-54 The bulk of the advances were 
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granted for different land improvement schemes and well- 
diggmg and other irrigation pro 3 ects The figures of recovenes 
were Rs 2,53,439 and Rs 4,57,438 in 1952-53 and 1953-54 
respectively In 1956-57, the amount of tagai loans sanctioned 
was Rs 4,64,953, bulk of which was given for land improve- 
ment schemes and various irrigation projects The rate of 
mterest charged was 5i per cent for loans under both the 
Acts The loans were sanctioned on the security of immovable 
property (land) whose value was not to be less than three times 
the amoimt of loan That is, the ratio of the value of the 
security to the loan was 3 . 1 

The duration of the advances mdicates that bulk of them 
represented loans for intermediate and long-term periods 
The chief reasons for rejection of application were the lack 
of security or adequate security and old dues to Government 

n Financial assistance tc Industry — Financial assistance 
to mdustnes is given under the Bombay State-Aid to 
Small-Scale and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, as 
amended upto 20th January, 1956 Loans are granted by 
the Department of Industries for the foUowmg purposes — 
construction of buildings, godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, 
etc , and for purchase of land for these purposes ; piuchase 
and erection of machmery and plant, purchase of raw 
matenals ; working capital and finishhog 

The Government of Bombay introduced some amendmmts 
to the State-Aid to Industries Rules, 1935 in 1955 with a view 
to bringing them m hne with the liberalised policy adopted 
by the Government of India to encourage development of 
small-scale and cottage mdustries The Central Government 
has placed Rs 10 lakhs at the disposal of the Government of 
Bombay for the grant of loans to small-scale and cottage 
mdustries on shghtiy more hberal terms 

Loans up to Rs 75,000 and m exceptional cases even up to 
Rs. 1 lakh can now be granted by the Department of Industries 
to an individual concern 

The rate of mterest is brought dovm to 5 per cent 
compound interest per annum with a penalty of half per cent 
for arrears m payment of instalments of interest and capital 
As a result of further liberalisation of the rules in Januarj;' 
1956, the rate of mterest on loans not exceedmg Rs 50,000 was 
brought down from 5 per cent to 3 per cent, per annum. 

Loans are advanced to the extent of 75 per cent, of the 
value of the security offered instead of 50 p^r cent, 
as formerly provided and they can be given against raw 
matenals, goods in process and stock-in-trade in addition lO 
immovable properties Loans can also be given against the 
personal security of persons other than the borrower. The 
period of repajment has been increased to a maximum Oi. 
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Nine industrial units in Kolhapur district were granted 
loans totalling Rs 1,97,600 under the State-Aid to Small-Scale 
and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, during the period 
JanuaiA’, 1955 to Februarj^, 1958 Of this the biggest slice was 
received by four units of the textile industry which among 
them received in aggregate Rs 1,25,000 during that period 
for working capital The rate of interest charged was 
three per cent in all cases and the loans were for a duration 
of seven \ears and repayable by annual instalments 
Three Engineering concerns were granted a total amount of 
Rs 64,000 during the same period Of this, Rs 37,000 were 
given for purchase of machinery and Rs 27,000 for working 
capital The duration of those loans was 10 years and they 
were to be repaid by annual instalments. The rate of interest 
charged was three per cent The other two loans of Rs 5,000 
and Rs 3,000 each went to two industrial concerns 
manufacturing icspoctively the stainless-steel articles and 
chemicals These were granted for the purpose of working 
capital and earned a rate of interest of three per cent They 
were repayable m seven and five years respectively in annual 
instalments 

Financial assistance to cottage and village indusitries is 
granted under the following four schemes administered by the 
Co-operative Depaitment 

1 Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to bona fide 
craftsmen and their co-operative societies for purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital 

This scheme has been in operation since 1941 in one form 
or another Under the latest version of this scheme, financial 
assistance upto Rs 2,000 (Rs 1,000 for tools and Rs 1,000 for 
working capital) can bo granted to each artisan In the 
case of a trained artisan, 25 per cent of the amount 
sanctioned for tools and equipment can be treated as subsidy 
The remaining amount for tools and equipment and that for 
workmg capital is to be treated as loan bearing mterest at 
4i per cent and repayable m five years m equal 
monthly instalments The securities to be furnished may be 
either one or two personal sureties or the mortgage of 
immovable property 

Co-operative Societies having at least one-third of their 
members as bona-fide ciaftsmen or persons following cottage 
industries can be granted financial assistance upto Rs 5,000 
for the purchase of tools and equipment Of this amount, 
upto 50 per cent can be treated as subsidy and the remammg 
portion as loan carrying interest at the rate of 4| per cent 
As regards loans for working capital, the Joint Registrar foi 
Industrial Co-opeiatives and Village Industries has been 
empowered to giVe a marginal Government guarantee of 
30 per cent for a credit upto Rs 15,000 to be raised by each 
society from the central financmg agencies 
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granted for different land improvement schemes and well- 
diggmg and other irrigation projects The figures of recoveries 
were Ks 2,53,439 and Rs 4,57,436 in 1952-53 and 1953-54 
respectively In 1956-57, the amount of tagai loans sanctioned 
was Rs 4,64,953, bulk of which was given for land improve- 
ment schemes and various irrigation proj’ects The rate of 
mterest charged was 5^ per cent, for loans under both the 
Acts The loans were sanctioned on the security of immovable 
property (land) whose value was not to be less ^an three times 
the amount of loan That is, the ratio of the value of the 
security to the loan was 3 . 1 


The duration of the advances mdicates that bulk of them 
represented loans for mtermediate and long-term periods 
The chief reasons for rejection of application were the lack 
of security or adequate security and old dues to Government 


n rmanciai FiTuincial assistance to Industry — ^Fmancial assistance 

^ to industries is given under the Bombay State-Aid to 

Small-Scale and Cottage Industries Rifies, 1935, as 
amended upto 20th January, 1956 Loans are granted by 
the Department of Industries for the foUowmg purposes — 
construction of buildings, godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, 
etc , and for purchase of land for these purposes ; purchase 
and erection of machinery and plant, purchase of raw 
matenals , workmg capital and finishing 

The Government of Bombay introduced some amendments 
to the State-Aid to Industries Rules, 1935 m 1955 ^vlth a view 
to brmgmg them m line with the liberahsed policy adopted 
by the Gkivernment of India to encourage development of 
small-scale and cottage mdustnes. The Central Government 
has placed Rs 10 lakhs at the disposal of the Government of 
Bombay for the grant of loans to small-scale and cottage 
industries on shghtly more hberal terms 

Loans up to Rs 75,000 and m exceptional cases even up to 
Rs 1 lakh can now be granted by the Department of Industries 
to an individual concern 

The rate of mterest is brought dovm to 5 per cent, 
compound interest per annum with a penalty of half per cent 
for arrears m payment of instalments of interest ^d capital 
As a result of further liberalisation of the rules in January 
1956, the rate of interest on loans not exceedmg Rs 50,000 was 
brought down from 5 per cent to 3 per cent per annum 

Loans are advanced to the extent of 75 per cent of the 
value of the security offered instead of 50 per cent^ 
as formerly provided and they can be given against rav. 
matenals, goods in process and stock-in-trade in adchtion to 
immovable properties Loans can also be given against Ae 
personal security of persons other than the borrov/er. The 
period of repayment has been increased to a maximum of 
ten years 
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Nine industrial units in Kolhapur district were granted 
loans totalling Rs 1,97,600 under the State-Aid to Small-Scale 
and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, during the penod 
January, 1955 to February, 1958 Of this the biggest slice was 
received by four units of the textile industry which among 
them received in aggregate Rs 1,25,000 during that period 
for working capital The rate of interest charged was 
three per cent in all cases and the loans were for a duration 
of seven years and repayable by annual instalments 
Three Engineering concerns were granted a total amount of 
Rs 64,000 during the same period. Of this, Rs 37,000 were 
given for purchase of machinery and Rs 27,000 for working 
capital The duiation of these loans was 10 years and they 
were to be repaid by annual instalments The rate of interest 
charged was three per cent The other two loans of Rs 5,000 
and Rs 3,000 each went to two industrial concerns 
manufacturmg lespectively the stamless-steel articles and 
chemicals These were granted for the purpose of workmg 
capital and carried a rate of interest of three per cent They 
were repayable in seven and five years respectively in annual 
instalments 

Financial assistance to cottage and village indus|tries is 
granted under the following four schemes administered by the 
Co-operative Department 

1 Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to bona fide 
craftsmen and their co-operative societies for purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital 

This scheme has been in operation since 1941 in one form 
or another Under the latest version of this scheme, financial 
assistance upto Rs 2,000 (Rs 1,000 for tools and Rs 1,000 for 
workmg capital) can be granted to each artisan In the 
case of a trained artisan, 25 per cent of the amount 
sanctioned for tools and equipment can be treated as subsidy 
The remainmg amount for tools cUid equipment and that for 
workmg capital is to be treated as loan bearmg mterest at 
4^ per cent and repayable m five years in equal 
monthly instalments The securities to be furnished may be 
either one or two personal sureties or the mortgage of 
immovable property 

Co-operative Societies havmg at least one-third of their 
members as bona-fide craftsmen or persons following cottage 
mdustries can be granted financial assistance upto Rs 5,000 
for the purchase of tools and equipment Of this amount, 
upto 50 per cent can be treated as subsidy and the remammg 
portion as loan carrying interest at the rate of 4^ per cent 
As regards loans for workmg capital, the Joint Registrar foi 
Industrial Co-opeiatives and Village Industries has been 
empowered to give a marginal Government guarantee of 
30 per cent for a credit upto Rs 15,000 to be raised by each 
society from the central financmg agencies 
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2 Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Backward 
Class artisans for purchase of tools, appliances, etc. 
(i) Fmancial assistance upto Rs 2,000 m each case can be 
granted to backward ^class artisans for the purchase of tools 
and equipment and for workmg capital on teims and 
conditions similar to those obtaining in respect of loans and 
subsidies to hona-fid'e craftsmen. The only modifications are 
firstly that if the backward class artisan has received traming 
at one of the peripatetic schools of this Department or in 
a technical institution recognised by Government, the entire 
amount of financial assistance is free of interest and secondly, 
m the case of artisans who have not received such traming, 
50 per cent of the amount is free of interest and the 
remaming 50 per cent will carry interest at the rate of 
4i per cent 

(u) Industrial Co-operative Societies of backward class 
artisans are also eligible for the grant of loans and subsidies 
as m the case of other industrial co-operative societies 
Exemption from mterest m the case of a co-operative society 
IS only given when at least 50 per cent of its members have 
received trammg in the peripatetic schools mamtained by this 
Department or in technical mstitutions recognised by 
Government. 

3 Under this scheme financial assistance m the form of 
subsidies and loans can be granted to educated persons who 
have studied upto Secondary School Certificate Examination 
or passed the Regional Language Final Exammation and who 
are unemployed as well as to educated persons who are 
already engaged in some business, industry or trade. 
Assistance upto Rs 3,000 in each case is offeied to enable such 
persons to set up some cottage mdustry, busmess or trade 
or to expand their activities. A sum upto 25 per cent of the 
total financial assistance can be treated as subsidy m deservmg 
cases only and the remainmg amount is treated as a loan 
carrying mterest at 4i per cent and repayable m five years 
in equal monthly instalments Security in the form of one 
or two personal sureties or the mortgage of immovable 
property is insisted upon 

4 Scheme for grant of Huskell or Nutan Ghanis on loan- 
cum-subsidy basis, — ^The scheme is meant to mduce telis to use 
improved types of ghams in preference to the old, less productive 
ghanis 

The following two tables show the financial assistance m 
the form of subsidies and loans sanctioned by the Deputy 
Director of Cottage Industries and Deputy Registrar for 
Industnal Co-operatives, Poona and the Assistant Director of 
Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives, to Co-operative Societies and hona~fide craftsmen 
during the period 1953-57. — 
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Financial assistance under the scheme for grant of loans and State Finakctial 


SUBSIDIES TO Industrial Co-operative Societies for purchase 

OF TOOLS and EQUIPMENT AND FOR WORKING CAPITAL 

DURING 1953-57. 


AID TO 
AoEIOtrLTDEE 
and Inddstkv 
II Financial 
Assistance to 


No 

1 

Tmlustry 

o 

No of 
Industrial 
Societies 
assisted 

3 

Total 
amount of 
subsidy 
sanctioned 

4 

Total 
amount of 
loans 

sanctioned 

6 

Total of 
(4) and (6) 

0 




Rs 

1 

Hb 

Rs 

1 

Tanning 

3 

ICO 

10,200 

10,360 

O 

Leather 

4 

212 50 

8,137 50 

8,360 

T 

Labour Contraet 

1 


4,920 

4,920 

4 

Carpentry 

1 

000 

2,100 

3,000 

5 

Wool ivcaving 

o 


7,600 i 

7,600 

0 

Lacquer work 

1 

400 

1,600 

2,000 

7 

Ropo making 

3 

750 

1 4,000 

4,760 

8 

Chandi audyogik 

1 


16,000 

16,000 

9 

Tin and Copper 

1 


460 

460 

10 

Pottoiy 

6 

50 

13,100 

13,160 

11 

Hondloom 

31 


1,76,134 

1,76,134 

12 

Development of 

1 


3,76,460 

3,76,450 


Industrial Estate 





13 

Womens’ society 

1 

260 

760 

1,000 


Total 

G5 

2,712 50 

1 

6,16,341 60 

6,23,054 


Industry 


TABLE No 18 


Financial assistance under the scheme for grant of loans and 
SUBSIDIES to bona-fide CRAFTSMEN FOR PURCHASE 
OP TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT AND WORKING 
CAPITAL DURING THE PERIOD 1953-57 


No 

Industry 

No of 
individual 
craftsmen 
assisted 

Total 
amount of 
subsidies 
sanctioned 

Total 
amount of 
loans 

sanctioned. 

Total of 
(4) & (6) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

0 




Rs 

1 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

f 

Leather 

4 


5,750 

5,750 

2 

Tailoring 

o 

1 

78 

t 

084 

702 

3 

Carpentry 

1 1 
( 

1 

1,150 

1,150 

4 

Cement pipe Industry 

1 

1 i 


3,000 

3,000 


Total 

1 

8 

I 

10,584 

10,062 
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Financial assistance by the Government is also given in the 
form of Government guarantee sanctioned to different types 
of Industrial Co-operative Societies against the credit they 
receive from the central financing agency of the district on 
the recommendation of the Joint Registrar for Industnal 
Co-operatives and Village Industries In 1955-56 Government 
extended to three industnal societies an amount of Rs 2,500 
as Government guarantee on which loans upto Rs, 11,000 could 
be raised. 

Financial assistance is given also to hand-loom industry by 
the State under tv/o schemes viz, Hand-loom Development 
Scheme and Hand-loom Relief Scheme The industiy 
occupies a very important position in the rural economic 
structure. It can provide occupation to a large number of 
unemployed or underemployed persons. Hand-loom products, 
hov/ever, suffer from the acute competition of the products of 
large-scale textile industry and both the Government of Bombay 
as well as the Government of India took steps to support and 
rehabilitate the hand-loom industry By a scheme introduced 
in 1953, a total amount of Rs 57,400 had been given by Bombay 
Government as working capital to weavers’ co-operative 
societies In 1952 the Government of India constituted an 
All-India Hand-loom Board and allotted certain quotas to 
each State Government out of the proceeds of the additional 
excise duty v;hich was levied m 1953 on mill cloth at the rate 
of three pies per yard A number of development schemes v/ere 
submitted to the All-India Hand-loom Board for being financed 
from the quota of the cess fund allotted to Bombay State 
On the recommendation of the Board some of the schemes 
v/ere approved by the Government of India and consequently 
financial assistance was made available to the industry under 
these schemes 

In 1954-55 and 1955-56, a total amount of Rs 1,77,745 v/as 
given as financial assistance in the form of loans, prizes and 
grants under vanous schemes This included Rs 77,900 given 
as loans for v/orking capital to weavers’ co-operatives, Rs 62,225 
and Rs 29,178 constituted the grants of rebate on sales of 
hand-loom cloth in the year 1954-55 and 1955-56 respectively 
Grant of Rs 3,000 and loans and subsidies amounting to 
Rs 2,800 were given for establishment of dye-houses dunng 
these tv/o years Rs 1,643 v/ere given as a grant for openmg 
sales depots Under the scheme for grant of loans for share 
capital Rs 184 v/ere granted during the same penod. Under 
another scheme for replacement of throvz-shuttle-looms by 
fly-shuttle looms Rs 325 v/exe given as grant Prizes v/orth 
Rs 420 were distributed among v/eavers’ societies Grant of 
Rs 70 v'as given for hiring carts and another grant of Rs 75 
V as given for publicity and advertisement to v/eavers’ societies. 
Besides providing financial assistance directly through the 
various departments, the Government gives medium long-term 
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rimnci'il ..•.rSncx, tMoupl) indirectly, to small-scale and 
mcdnim -ir< d mai’Mru through the Bombay State Finance 
Ctnpir'.t.pn v.hicli p .i stntutorv body having its capital 
rr.mlv c^'nlnhutro b\ tin State Government The Govern- 
nv .It .s pKtVKiinf’ fm.incial aid under difTeienl schemes to 
CO ojH'r.itiv {' M'ciotic'- bv v .iv of subsidies, loans and contribution 
to the ^h'ir<‘ c ip.tnl of the societies In Kolhapur district, the 
total airoiint p.vt n in by v ay of loans was Rs 4,03,846, 

Mb' cue K 1 Gl.T'ih and contiibution to the share-capital 
}y 1170000 The 'ocietits to receive this assistance were the 
n( nciiltiinl credit soc’etics, co-opciativc marketing societies, 
co-ojvntiv e fanning societies, lift irrigation societies, a milk 
union and back.vard class housing societies 

Pabhe Lvnued compamc': — Public limited companies, other 
th m joint-stock banl,s and investment trusts numbered 13 in the 
district in 1^56 They were engaged in some form of productive 
activitv such as trading, manufactuiing, transport, etc These 
companies required capital for the purpose of acquiring and 
maintaining plant, equipment, buildings and other fived assets 
and to hold cunent assets in the form of finished and partly 
linishco products, raw materials and stores, liquid cash balances. 
Government and industrial securities etc The funds requiied 
maj, bo obtained from net profits and stock capital, loans, and 
debentures, etc 


Cla’isification 

Of the thirteen companies, throe wore engaged in the genera- 
tion of electricity and its supply and three in the wholesale 
trade other than that m foodgrains Of the remaining, 
SIX' belonged to the manufacturing group and one w'as 
engaged in agricultural products Of these, one each was 
registered in the years 1942, 1949, 1950 and 1955, tw'o in 1946, 
four in 1947 and three in 1948 

The companies have been classified according to the nature 
of the business transacted by them In the manufacturing 
group, are included iron and steel industry, sugar, textile 
industry and drug industnes However, for indicating their 
financial position for the year 1956, the manufactuiing group 
IS further divided into groups for facilitating industry-wise 
study of financial position for the year undei review — 
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JorsT Stock 
Companies 
Public Limited 
Companies 
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There were in the district thirty-one private limited companies 
workmg in 1956. Their classification shows that (i) eight were 
m the transport group , (ii) nine were in the manufactunng 
group , (ill) eight were m tradmg and (iv) six were m the 
miscellaneous group The distnbution of the nine companies 
in the manufacturing group was as given below' — 


(1) Oil mills 4 

(2) Cotton 1 


(3) Pharmaceutical . , 1 

(4) Fertilisers 1 

(5) Toilet 2 


9 


Out of thirteen companies in the trading and selling group, 
SIX were sellmg agencies and two were managing agencies 
The miscellaneous group mcluded dairy and stock raising 
companies. 

The paid up capital of these companies stood at Rs 68,63,050 
There were only two companies which had a paid up capital 
above Rs 15,00,000 viz , the Madhavnagar Cotton Mills Ltd , and 
the Umted Agencies Those that had paid up capital between 
Rs 5,00,000 and Rs. 10,00,000 numbered three and those between 
Rs 1,00,000 and Rs 5,00,000 numbered five 


The total paid up capital at the vanous 
below — 

groups IS shown 

Groups 

Rs 

(1) Manufacturing companies 

37,10,600 

(2) Trading and Selling agencies 

20,86,100 

(3) Transport Companies 

6,55,750 

(4) Miscellaneous 

4,10,600 


Total 


68,63,050 
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Trade 

The Census statistics of 1951 reveal that trade and commerce Cctsus Statistics 
provided a primary source of livelihood to 53,858 persons and 
a secondary means of livelihood to 9,894 persons in Kolhapur 
distnct Of 53,858 persons deriving their livelihood from 
trade, 14,417 persons were self-supporting , 36,796 persons 
non-earmng dependents and 2,645 persons earning dependents 

The following table gives the number of self-supporting 
persons engaged in various trades in Kolhapur district — 

TABLE No 1 

Number of self-supporting persons engaged in various trades 
IN Kolhapur District according to 1951 Census 


1 

Sub division i 

1 

Employers 

1 

Employees 

Independent 

■workers 

Total 

1 

(1) Retail trade otherwise 
unclassified 

i 

3G0 1 

1 727 

1,968 

1 

3,065 

(2) Retail trade in food stufifs 
including beverages and 
narcotics ' 

887 

1 

710 

5,012 

6,609 

(3) Retail trade in fuel inolud 
ing petrol 

j 106 

127 

352 

1 

1 585 

(4) Retail trade in tovtdo and 
leather goods 

255 1 

1 351 

1 i;360 

1,972 

(5) tVholesale trade in food 
stuffs 

226 

349 

256 

j 831 

(6) Wholesale trade in commo j 
1 dities other than food 
stuffs 1 

42 

1 

28 

167 

1 

237 

1 

(7) Real Estate j 


1 

1 1 

1 ^ 

(8) Insurance , j 

1 

24 

U i 

1 

1 39 

(9) MoneylendiDg, Banking 

and other financial bu5i ' 
nos8 

146 

1 

641 

301 ; 

[ 1,088 

1 

Total j 

1 

2,023 

2,957 

! 1 

9,437 

1 

14,417 
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The table indicates the following four distinct characteristics 
of the district viz , (i) concentration of traders in retail trade, 
(ii) an overwhelming number of retail traders in foodstufe, 
textile and leather goods, (m) slight concentration of wholesale 
trade m foodstuffs as compared to other commodities and 
(iv) predominance of independent workers 


Of the total number of self-supporting traders, 84 7 per cent 
were engaged in various retail trades ; 7 4 per cent in 
wholesale trade , 7 5 per cent in financing business ; and 0 27 per 
cent in insurance and real estate busmess Of the total seK- 
supporting traders 65 4 per cent were independent workers , 
20 5 per cent were employers and 14 05 per cent were 
employees 


The follovnng table gives rural and urban composition of the 
population whose pnmary source of hvebhood is trade and 
commerce — 


TABLE No 2 


Sub division 

1 Rural 

1 

1 

Urban 

j Total 

) 

Self-supporting 

4,246 

10,171 

! 

j 14,417 

Xon earning dependents 

1 

10,306 1 

1 

26.490 ! 

[ 

j 36,796 

Earning dependents j 

i 

f 

1 

1,345 

1,300 1 

1 

1 

2,645 

Total 

t 

\ 

\ 

13,897 

j 

37,961 1 

1 

53,858 


Of 14,417 self-supporting persons, 10,171 are from urban 
areas and 4,246 from rural areas The table reveals that 
in spite of the fact that a major proportion of the population 
lives m rural areas, urban areas accounted for 71 4 per cent 
of the mercantile community as agamst 28 6 per cent w^ch 
accounted for rural areas Of the dependents on the trading 
community, 71 9 per cent reside in urban areas and the rest in 
rural areas 


The table below (Table No 3) gives ^e total number of 
agriculturists and non-agncultunsts earning their livelihood 
from trade and commerce as a secondary means of livelihood 
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prima jacie suggests that a greatei peicentage of agriculturists chapter 8 

depends upon tiade for their secondaiy means of livelihood 

than non-agriculturists — ,, Trade 

LEHBUS StatISTICI 

TABLE No 3 


Sub (llMsiOIl 

Agncullurnl 

line*! 

Non Agrjcid 
lural class 

Total 

1 

bolf support iiig 

3,.J1C 

■no 

3,706 

Rirniiig doiiciidciilb 

i 

' 1,011 

1 8J1 

2,744 

Total 

1 

6,269 

1,260 

0,509 


yctf/’ — Separate figures for Cbandgad taluka, rvliich forma part of Kolhapur Diatiict 
Hinco Reorganisation of States, 1060, nronot avnilablo and hence are not inclu- 
ded m the abo; c tables 


The Miraj-Kolhapur branch of the Southern Railway is the Trade Routes 
only railway line which connects Kolhapur distiict with Poona 
and Bombay The main items of export from Kolhapur are gul 
and sugar 

“Till 1845 when the Biitish took over the superintendence, the 
State had no metalled roads Of the path-ways, those that led 
west down the Sahyadris to the coast weie hardly fit for even 
lightly laden cattle, and those that went inland were beaten 
cattle tiacks” Even today the district, detached by a long 
lange of the Sahyadii whose western scrap is precipitious has 
no road communication to sea ports except the State Highway 
which passes through Amba Ghat Staitmg at Amba and ending 
at Udgaon, it covers 61 miles and passes through Shahuwadi, 

Panhala, Karwir, Hatkanangale and Shirol talukas of Kolhapui 
district 

Bounded on the noith, by Varna xiver, the Poona-Bangalore 
Road IS the only National Highway passmg through Kolhapur 
district It covers in all about 29 miles ih this distnct, passing 
through the talukas of Hatkanangale, Kolhapur and Kagal 
The same road connects Kolhapur with Belgaum m the south 
On the east, Kolhapur is well linked with Satara and Belgaum 
districts Most of the taluka headquarters are connected now 
by roads with Kolhapur city which is the mam trade centre 

The Kaladgi-Devagad Road (State Highway) passes through 
the talukas of Bhudargad, Kagal and Radhanagari The length 
of the road m the distnct is about 46 miles and 5 furlongs 
The other State Highway is the Mirya-Ratnagm-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur -Hyderabad Road entenng the district of Kolhapur 

(o c r ) L o Vf 768 — 29 
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the seaports and a number of cattle fiom neighbouring places CHAPTER 8 

for sale , and besides chillies, tobacco and wheat and othei 

grains, molasses is largely expoited At Gadhinglaj the chief a-nAMEouits 

trade is in grain, coarse cloth and cattle At Kapasi the local 

dealers take grain, chillies and other articles for sale to 

Islampur, Miiaj, Sangli and Tasgaon , at Malkapur grain and 

cattle come from neighbouring villages and cocoanuts, dates 

and other articles from Ratnagiri ports The chief exports 

are rice, jvan, wheat, giain and chillies At Murgud gram 

comes in large quantities fiom neighbouring villages and rice 

is exported At Ichalkaranji giain and cattle are brought for 

sale Besides, at the laige trade centres, forty-seven small 

weekly markets aie held 


“ The chief imports are salt, metal, cocoanuts, dates, 
groceries, oil, hardware, twist and piecegoods Salt was 
formerly bi ought entirely by pack bullocks from the Konkan 
Under metal come gold, silver, copper, brass and iron During 
the Ameiican War (1862-65) gold and silver were largely 
imported , durmg the scaicity of 1876-77 a large amount of gold 
and silver m ornaments left the State , and since the return 
of prosperity in 1881 and 1882, gold and silver have agam been 
imported Sheets of copper and biass are brought m small 
quantities, and leady-made vessels and drmking mugs in large 
quantities chiefly from Poona Formerly iron was locally 
smelted and it is now largely brought from Bombay by Vams 
and Bohoras It is much used for cart tiers and axles and in 
making non pots Dates, gioceries, kerosene and cocoanut oil, 
iron buckets! and water-pots aie bi ought fiom Bombay 
Steam-spun twist, both English and Bombay-made, is brought 
and sold to hand-loom weaveis Piece-goods are hand-made and 
steam-made Of hand-made goods, the chief are turbans and 
women’s robes fiom Poona, Shahapur, Sholapur and Yeola, 
waist-cloths or dhotais from Nagpur and Shahapur and silk 
waist-cloth or pitamhars and robes or paithanis and tuibans 
from Burhanpui and Poona Of the steam-made cloth the 
coarse strong-cloth is Bombay-made and the finer-cloth is fiom 
England The chief exports are of grains, rice, jvan, hajri, 
nachni, wheat and gram , of groceries and spices conander, 
turmeric and chillies , of oilseeds sesamum, linseed and 
earthnut , and of other exports cotton, cotton tape, hemp, 
tobacco, molasses and sugai 


Since the compilation of the old Gazetteer in 1886 there 
has been a considerable change m the pattern as well as 
organization of trade The railway system m India came m 
the -wake of British rule It revolutionized the whole transport 
system and led to the giowth of towns which became centres 
of organized tradmg activities 


CHAl,aE 

Oeqaeization 


1 Page Nos 204,206-207 


(a 0 r ) L o Vf 708 — ^20o 
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MAUAnASIITHA STATK OA/iE'ITELR 


CHA PTE R 8. Facilities of road tiansport aie ifairly widely available to 

Trndo. distiict The Poona-Bangaloic National Highway No 4 

<•>"() olhor 

load.s also play a vJtal pail This has led lo gul and 
tobacco, the piincipal cxpoi table commodities of the district 
finding a widci market. The giowth of important trade centres 
like Kolhapui, Ichalkaianji, Jaismgpur, etc, establishment of 
oiganiEations of tiadeis and mei chants' associations, the trend 
towaids legulated maikcts (Kolhapui and Gadhinglaj) and the 
establishment of co-opeiative trading societies like the Shctkaii 
bahakaii Sangh Ltd, Kolhapui, aie all indicative of a definite 
change in the pattein as well as oiganisation of tiadc 


'I'uAi)]. (jjMu,. This district produces mainly cjul, chillies and tuimcric as 
cash Clops while paddy and jowai aic giown as staple crops 
Fi Lilts and vegetables aic also giown in the vicinity of Kolhapui 
city as it selves a good maikct for sale of such produce 
Opeiatois m the maikct play an impoitant lole in tiade 
Dalals and adah/as aic a connecting link between buyers and 
sclleis and tlicy scivc as good middlc-mcn between tiadeis 
Commodities arc brought for sale m the maikct by the sellers 
and kept with then appiovcd daJals These dalals try to sell 
fhc pioduce eithei to their fellow-tiaders or they purchase it 
themselves Bills and vouchcis aio piepaicd and the amount 
duo is paid to cultivatois after deducting all charges. Hours 
of busincs are generally m the morning and m the evening 
The dclivoiy of produce is given either at .shops of commission 
agents immediately after sale oi at tire shop of the traders 
These tiadeis generally take delivery after a couple of days 
Groundnuts are sold at so many seers a rupee and an aiki oi 
eight maunds of IG .sccis each for a pailiculai sum of rupees 

Agriculturists themselves bring their pioduce for sale 
Commodities like tur, gram, etc aio imported from villages 
through commission agents or the agents themselves go to the 
villages for purchase Transport is provided to a considerable 
extent by trucks, and bullock-carts, though railway wagons arc 
also utilized often 

Generally, adaiyas, co-operative societies and banks provide 
finance Even though the rate of interest charged by adaiyas 
IS cxhoibilant as compared to that charged by co-operative 
societies and banks, the cultivatois prefer to borrow from the 
former because they get advances quickly without going 
through too many formalities The terms and conditions 
involved in borrowing from private agencies like the adaiyas 
are that the producers should bring their produce to the shop 
of the dalals and execute the sale through them 
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Tmiu AM I ic in \\iiou>\M thadi clntkls in the distncl chapters 
\ir KollMi)in (Knrv.i talukn) Jaisingpui (Shirol taluka) 

Ichnlkarnnji and Vndqaon (Ilatkanangale taluka), Gadhmglaj,^' 

Ajra and Halkarni (Gandhinglaj taluka), constituting roughly 
one market, legulatcd undei the Bombay Agricultural Pioduce 
Markets Act of 1039 , and Malkapui (Shahuwadi taluka) 

Ciiicf commodities Iiandlcd at these centres are as shown 
bclov. — 

(1) Kolhapui Jaggei\, gioundnut, paddy, iice, 

jowai, chillies, gram, cotton and 

betel leaves 

(2) Jaisingpui Tobacco jaggeiv, groundnut and 

jowar 

(3) Gadhingla], Ajia Jaggery, groundnut, chillies, cotton, 

and Halkarni paddy and tobacco 

(4) Malkapui Jaggeiy, groundnut, onions and 

chillies 

(5) Ichalkaranji Tobacco, jowai, cotton, groundnut, 

kuUIn and chillies 

(6) Vadgaon Jowar, gioundnut, jaggeiy, chillies 

and tur 

Out of these eight centies of wholesale trade, two viz 
Kolhapur and Gadhinglaj aie regulated markets, declared 
under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939 
and Ajra and Halkarni serve as sub-maikets to the mam market 
at Gadhinglaj The tiansactions of regulated commodities in 
these two regulated markets mentioned above are described 
in the relevant section Below is an account of important 
wholesale tiade centres 

Kolhap^n — This centre is mainly famous for gul and ground- Kolhapur 
nut but paddy, iice, jowai, chillies, gram, cotton and betel 
leaves also enter the wholesale trade Giil and groundnut are 
legulated commodities and the former worth about Rs crores 
IS exported annually to Gujarat and other places 
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The table below gives an idea about the appioximate annual 
turnover — both in lespect of quantity and value of vaiious 
commodities anived at Kolhapur in 1955-56 — 

TABLE No 4 


Xame of commoditx 

Annual Tin never 

Qumtit\ in Bencoli * 
mounds except 
ubere otbenn^e 
epeeified ' 

' 

Value 


1 

1 

Rs 

Jaggorv 


1 S2,34,S2S 

Gioimdmit': v 

j 

c-.nci j 

•40 17,030 

Pubh 

C2,0A^ ! 

.3 00,01 1 

Rice 

1 

TO, To") 1 

12,44 H.O 

Jow-ir 

■> 10 ! 

71 -O^S'tO 

Cliilhcs (dried) 

1 K.O i 

3 30,000 

Cotton (ginned ond vmginned) 

■ oOO bogs * J 

1 10 000 

Turmeric 

1.000 bogs* i 

30,000 


^ One bng of turmeric Treiglm nenrh 2Mo 3 B 
* One bns of cotton woigb'^ norh 1 to 1 r B Vd« 


These commodities aftei being bi ought to tlie maiket are 
sent to various places The table below shows the total 
quantity exported outside the district as well as out of 
Maharashtra State — 


TABLE No 5 


Nome of eommoditv 

Total arrivals 
in the morbet * 

1 Total exports 

I 

1 Local 

consiunpt lon 

Gul 

1 13,10,500 

14,20,500 

44 001 

Groundnuts 

2,51,121 

30 221 

7S,o03 

Paddy 

22,00S 

11,570 

S410 

Rice 

3oj lO ' 

10,003 

14 304 

Jovror 

5,10,020 

2 31,000 

2,04,SGS 

CKiUics (dried) 

3,3C0 

1 

2 300 

1,000 

Cotton (ginned ond unginned) 

j 5,500 bags 

t 

1 

5,500 bags 

Tunncrio 

j 1,000 bags 

1 000 bags 

1 

100 bags 


^ Quantitv in Bcngnli maund" o'ceept rvbere otbcrrvisc specified 
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Gill IS exported to Bombay, Poona, Gujaiat and Karnatak 
(Mysore State), groundnuts to Bombay and Karnatak , paddy, 
lice, ]o\vai and chillies to Konkan and other parts of Kolhapur 
district Tumeiic is exported to Sangli 


Market charges for the above commodities levied m 1955-56 
m the maiket aie given below — 


Commission foi legulated 
commodities 

Jaggeiy (pei lump) 

Gioundnut (pei bag) 


Is As Ps 

19 0 Pei cent of sale 
proceeds 

0 0 6 Hamah 
0 0 3 Weighment chaiges 
0 0 1 Maiket cess 

0 0 3 Hamah 
0 0 Weighment chaiges 
0 0 It Maiket cess 


(Unregulated commodities) 

Food grnms Chdlio^ 



Rs As 

Ps 

Rs As 

Ps 

(1) Commission — per cent of sale 
proceeds 

1 

11 

0 

1 

11 

0 

(2) Hamah (per bag> 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Hamah (per cait) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

(3) Weighment chaiges (per bag) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Weighment chaiges (per cart) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

(4) Chanty (pei cart) 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

These charges aie deducted in case 
No such charges aie taken m lespect 
of turmeric thej'- aie as follows — 

of 

of 

]owar 

cotton 

and chillies 
In the case 




Rs As Ps 



Commission 



1 

9 0 



Hamah (per cait) 



1 

8 0 



Weighment charges (per cart) . 



0 

7 0 
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CHAPTER 8 No charges m kind are collected in the case of foodgrams and 
Tr^ cotton But m the case of chillies and turmeric, charges in 

VnoLESALF’TRADr-kind as levied m the market arc shown below — 

CcK'Tprs 

Kolhapur Item. Cliillita Turmcno 


Ba? dan sut (per H to 2 seers H to 2 seers 

bag) 

Kadada (kadta) 1 seer 3 seeis 

(per bag) 

Kata sut (per 1 seer 2 seers pei bag, weigh- 

bag) mg upto 94 seers 

2\ seers weighing from 
95 to 106 seers 
3 seers per bag, weigh- 
ing over 106 seers 


There were 699 merchants in 1955-56 dealing in regulated 
commodities like gnl and groundnut , all of them weie licensed 
by the Kolhapur Market Committee In addition, there were 
275 merchants including 25 general commission agents dealing 
m other commodities v'hich weie not legulated 


Regulated commodities are brought by agiicultunsts and sold 
generally through the geneial commission agents Sometimes 
they sell directly to consumeis This is also true in respect of 
unregulated commodities such as jowar, chillies, iice etc 

TaiBinsrpur Jaisingpw) — Jaisingpur is primarily a market for tobacco which 

is exported to Bombay, Calcuta and other centres Generally 
agriculturists bring tobacco to the shops of general commission 
agents for sale There were 38 tradeis including 12 general 
commission agents operating m the market (1955-56) 
Representatives of the agents go to villages for purchasing 
Produce thus purchased is brought to the mai'ket by them 
after obtaining permission of the Central Excise Department 
Superior quality is generally purchased by commission agents 

Sales in villages in respect of groundnut and chillies are 
also effected upto 1/lOlh of the total arrivals at the market 


Annual turnover, both in respect of quantity and approximate 
value IS shown below — 



Annual Turnover 


Quantity 

Value 



Rs 

Tobacco 

], 59,700 B Mds 

1,11,83,200 

Jnggcrj ' 

3,708 limps 

(ravas) 

30,730 

Groundnuts 

1,02,200 bags i 

12,000 bags ^ 

1 ' 

18,40,672 

Tovar 

4,60,000 


' A bag contains approximntely2JB lids but in case of tobacco, the iveight may bo 
(approximate) B Jlds 
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These commodities, aftci they aie biought to the maiket, axe CHAPTER 8 

exported to vaiious places Tobacco is expoited to Nipani 

(Mysoie Slate), Bombay, Calcutta, Madias and Konkan, jaggeiy^VnoL/sl^E Thadi 
to Sangli, chillies to Kolhapui and other parts of the district Centhes 

while gioundnut is exported to Bombay after removing the 'Tniaingpiir 

shells An idea as to how much quantity is exported and how 
much IS letained foi local consumption can be obtained from 
the figuies given below foi the yeai 1955-56 — 


XivEic of romino(li(\ 

j Exports 

1 

Local consumption 

Tobncoo 

1 r, 1,772 B Mdfl 

7,988 B lids 

JnfTgcrs 

T 570 rnuns 

1 88 rnirnR 

CIlllllPH 

145 bngs 

500 bags 

Groundnut 

20,392 bngh 

81,808 bags 

Joivnr 

Ntl 

12,000 bags 


It can be seen fiom the figures given above that out of the 
total arrivals of tobacco at the market, nearly 95 per cent is 
exported to Nipani (Mysore State), Madras and Konkan 
Of the arrivals of jaggery 94 per cent is exported to Sangli 
while neaily 70 per cent of arrivals of chillies are consumed 
locally In the case of groundnut only about 20 per cent of the 
arrivals are sent to Bombay after being shelled 

Tobacco IS not sold immediately aftei its arrival It is 
sold as and when it is demanded Generally it is sold aftei 
two to six months Bags are first weighed twice before and 
after the bargain is struck After displaying the samples, 
auction-sale is held Different samples of tobacco, each 
weighing about one-fourth seer (value about Rs 1-4-0 to 1-8-0) 
aie given free of charge to prospective buyers who retain the 
same 

Weighment is done by the employees of the general 
commission agents Empty bags aie supplied by general 
commission agents to agriculturists and rent for the same is 
chaiged at eight annas pei bag until tobacco is finally sold 

After sale is effected, payment is made by buyers to general 
commission agents aftei three months The latter make 
payment to the producer [agriculturist] only after the 
sale proceeds are received by them from the buyers 
Commission agents make advances to agriculturists for cultiva- 
tion purposes and when the produce is sold finally, they recover 
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Gndhinch) 


L 


their money witli mteiest fiom the cultivators who have 
boiTowed from them If payment is demanded immediately 
the baigam is struck the buyei usually claims a lebate (vattao) 
to the extent of Rs 4-11-0 to Rs 6-5-0 If payment is made 
after one month Rs 3-2-0 as rnttao is generally allowed while 
no rebate is permitted foi payments made after three months 
Godorni lent charged for storing tobacco is eight annas per bag 
upto the time sale takes place 

I Charges m cash le\ied at the maikct are — 

Commission— 

(ll Tobacco Rs 5-0-0 per cent 

(2) Gui- Rs 2-S-O pel cent 

Hamah Re 0-3-0 per bag 

Hamah — Gid Re 0-14-0 per cait of 24 lumps 

Groundnut Rs 8-0-0 per cart 

II Charges m kind are shown below — 

(1) Gioundmn Bar dan li seer per bag 

per cart of 16 bags 
2 seers ninti siif 

Kadada — 1 seer pei 40 seeis 

Groundnut-seed Bai'dan It seei 
Kadada I seer 

121 Cotton 1 seer Kadada for 100 seeis 

2 seer's Gadi sut 
1^ seers Bardan $ia 

Gadlnngla] — ^In this market, the mam commodities handled 
are pid. groundnut chiRies, paddy, rice, tobacco, cotton etc 
out of which pul, groundnut and fillies are regulated under 
the Bombay Agricultural Produce hlarkets Act. 1939 The total 
number of merchants operating in the market was 457 m 
1955-56 whicli included 29 geneial commission agents and 
48 wholesalers Gadhinglai. A]ia and Halkarm are regulated 
markets constituted under the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1939 The main market is at Gadhinglai while 
A]ra and Halkarm aie sub-markets 

Agnculiuiists brmg then produce foi sale on the market 
>ard and sell that produce through the agencies of “C" class 
traders operating in the market area Nearly 75 per cent of 
the total produce rs generally brought for sale on tlie market 
everj- year. Open auctions are held m the case of regulated 
commodities vir pul, groundnut and chillies when a representa- 
tive of the market committee supendses the auction-sales 
Cotton is brought to the market by agricultruists and sold to 
mei chants 
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Figures of total Imnovci, quantity exported and local 
consumption of the commodities handled at these three centres 
in 1955-56 aic pi\ en below — 


Gadhinglaj 


XniiiP I'f 

I 

1 

1 

'I'oliil 

\rri\nli 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tj\l>orlp 

1 

1 

1 

Local 

consumption 

4 

I 

Ji2Cor\ I 

j (12, a SO rown*! | 

[ 70,250 rnvnp 

4,935 rnwns 

1 

(.rnuTidlltit 

, ^70 Inp*' 1 

1 7T 704 Imgs 

S,105 bags 

Cliilhc 

1 

S(iT Imgs 1 

500 Imgs 

1 ^ 

278 bags 

Tovnr 

72 -.00 11 AM*) 

5 000 B Mela 

02,500 B Jlds 

Cot Ion 

1 I.oOO Hodfl 1 

1 

1,700 Bods 


r<i1)irro 

I "(lO Ti Aids 

1,000 B Mds 

500 B Mds 

Pltl(h 

' ',000 R Mdn 

1 

1,000 B Mds 

4,000 B Idds 


Ajia 


Name of 
comniodit\ 

Tot il 

Arrivals 

1 

Exports 

Local 

consumption 

Tagger^ 

7,013 lanas 

7 010 rarvas 

1,903 rarvas 

rtronndnni 

000 bags 

450 bags 

100 bags 

Chillies 

850 bogs 


850 bogs 

Paddi 

1,000 B Mds 

800 B Mds 

200 B Mds 
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Halkarm 


Name of 
commodity 

Total 

Arrivals 

Exportfl 

1 

Local 

consumption 

1 

1 

Jaggorr 

5,113 rauas 

4,823 ra-was 

240 rarvas 

Groundnut 

8,000 bags 

7,831 bags j 

1 

150 bags 

Chillies 

158 bogs 

100 bags 

53 bags 

Tobacco 

1,500 bogs 

1,000 bags 

600 bogs 

Cotton 

280 bags 

280 bags 
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CHAPTER 8 The chief IMPORTS IN THE DISTRICT are building matenals 
Logs of timber, teak and ply-wood, nails, screws, iron-bars and 
Impoets other materials used in building and constructional activities 
are imported from Bombay, Mysore, Belgaum and Dharwar 
Coal from Madras, distemper and oil-pamt from Bombay , 
cement fiom Bombay and Shahabad , non, tin, brass, copper 
and aluminium ware and stainless-steel utensils are imported 
from Bombay Glass-wares are impoited fiom Ogalewadi 
(Satara) and Bombay Among food and grocery articles nee 
IS imported from Belgaum and Madras , bajri from Nasik, 
Gujarat and Nagpur , wheat from Bijapur and Kamatak, Kodra 
and Bavto (Ragi) from Kamatak , lang from Madhya Pradesh, 
peas from Belgaum, tur from Kamatak (when local production 
IS less) , math and mug from Bijapur, Barsi , gram from Sholapur 
Tea and coffee are imported from Bombay, Nilgin and Calcutta 
(Darjeeling) , sugar is imported fiom Bombay and Uttar 
Pradesh , salt and spices from Bombay , dates from Bombay , 
plantams from Belgaum and Satara , mangoes from Ratnagiri 
and other fruits including dry fruits from Bombay and Kashmir 
Potatoes are imported from Bangalore and Belgaum , fish 
and honey from Ratnagiri Toilet and cosmetics, cutlery and 
perfumes are imported fiom Bombay Mill-made cloth is 
impoited from Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, hand-loom 
cloth from Madras and Bangalore, power-loom cotton cloth 
from Bombay, Sholapur and Surat and is supplemented by 
local production Mill-made, hand-loom and power-loom made 
silk cloth is imported from Bangalore and Banaras, mill-made, 
hand-loom and power-loom woolen cloth from Madras and 
Bombay and nylon, rayon and linen cloth is imported from 
Bombay Dhotars and sarees are imported from Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur and are to a certam extent supplemented 
by local production , Banarasi and Kasabi sarees are 
imported from Banaras, Cambay and Surat, Chanderi sarees 
from Gwalior, zan sarees from Banaras, Madura and Coimbatore, 
voiles from Bombay and Ahmedabad and brocades from 
Bombay and Surat Ready-made clothes are imported from 
Bombay and Madras Medicmes, drugs and other naicotics 
are imported from Bombay and Baioda Matches aiC imported 
from Madras Of the stationery articles — fountain-pens, pen- 
holders, papers, ink, paper-weights, pins, pencils, erasers and 
mbs are imported from Bombay while slates are imported from 
Mysore 

Weekly Bazaes In assembling and distiibuting goods, next to the wholesale 
trade centres come the market places and periodical 
bazars as they are called, held at different places and on different 
days in the district In many villages and towns markets are 
periodically held, once or twice a week or on a fixed day or 
days Fairs and these weekly bazars are complementary to 
each other 
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The tolnl number of ba.:ors held in the distiict is about 83 
Tiic \.due of the bu'^ine'^'? earned on at these places on the 
bar.ir da\ oi davs ‘-liov s a vide lange from a minimum of 
Rs ion to Ia*; 'iO.OOO Pniticulni mention may bo made of the 
following places ulicre a considerable amount of business is 
liansactcd vir . Wndgaon (Rs 50,000) in Hatkanangale taluka, 
Gadhmglaj (Rs 18,000) m Gadhmglaj taluka, Ghotawade 
(Rs 10,000) in Radlianagaii taluka and Jaisingpur, Kurundwad 
and Shirol (Rs 12 000 eneh) in Shirol taluka 

The following table gives the list of villages and towns where 
such weekh barnrs aie liold togothei with the days on w'hich 
they are held — 


TABLE No 7 


Mahkft PiAcib IN KoLinvpun District 


1 

1 niul n or VInInl 

1 

Xnino of the town or \ illng( 
rhero haznr m licld 

1 

' Da\ on ■nhicli 

bazar is held 

1 

(1) \jr. 

(I) Vjrii 

(J) Ihhircwiidi 
(1) Lttur 

J ndiix 

Tucsdia 

Satnrdn\ 

(’) )h\n<ln 

1 

1 

(1) J ihiinii (bulmnii) 

(2) Gngan Imrndn 

(3) KuMir 

(I) DIumdnvndt 

(1) PolMmhp j 

l'rida\ 

ThurEda\ 

Wcdncsda\ 

KIlnda^ 

Tiiesdni 

(1) UIiudnrRnd 

1 

(1) hhcngitoii 

(2) Gnrgoti 

(3) Kudgnon 

(4) Pimpnignon 
(fi) Vn‘'noli 

Tb^nBda^ 

Wednohdn; 

Fndaj 

Tuosdav 

Fridat 

( 4 ) Cbandgnd 

(1) Konnd 

(2) Turkowadi 

(3) Dnkknrandi 

(4) Adakiir 

(5) Horo 
(0) Knnur 
(7) Kudnur 
(si Naganwndl 
(11) Chnndgftd 

Thursday 

Wednesdaj 

Friday 

■\Vcdncsdaj 

Sat^^da^ 

Mondaj 

Sundaj 

Stu^da^ 

Thursday 

(5) Oadhinginj 

(1) Gndhingliij 

(2) Mahagnon 

(3) Halkarni 

(4) Nool Kasha 
(6) Nosari Kasha 
(0) Knnlngo 

1 

Sunday 

Mondaj 

Wcdnosdaj 

Saturday 

Thursdaj 

Sunday 
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TABLE 2‘7o 7 — contd. 


TrsiJe 

TIVm:t,T BiZ” " TcI’jIz or ! 

1 

* ' 

Ix&n*' of tbc to"-nor viHs^^o 
* •'bfif' V’T^r i'- 

2 

B--* on -“CIO a 
b-inr ;■ boM 

f 

'Oy ! 

j fly H'Ho 



12/ Bn’-^oi 

Thtir=dd_ 


. (3y V«.fl,'ara Kazl & 

■Mondo", 


. ^4) liati-2n-u"'>lo 

* ( j) Hiipa*! 

Tco-d.'.,- 


Salirrdi; 


{ *C) KTinl)''ioj ‘ 

‘‘nnda*''Vt eano-t la- , 


) <7) lob Ibrrsn’i , 

Fndd- 


fS) Kini 

Fnd’, . 


fOj R'tida’ 

nmzi'lii 


(10) Parazsor , 

TaoEda". 


Ml) Pi'lasEfedo’ 

h tic di~'7Vf dec 'li J - 


j .12; ABeE;''‘b_ 

Sotzrd-i;' 

^7; yi^jal 

,| (1) 

Mon da. 


i (2) ini2b~o 1 

S'anda^ 


(3) Exz-1 

Tnar£i^, - 


' f4) 2Inrgt:d 

Ttroada" 
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To u.rAiNATj ; m Ain i'n\CTici„s in the commercial transactions 
of nfnculturnl jirodvico .ind to provide for bctlor regulation 
of biujiig and '(dling of agricultural jjroducc. an effort was 
made in the late tucnlics and thirties of this century by enacting 
the l5nmb.i\ Cotton Mai hots Act in 1927, which was subsequently 
icpc.dcd and iLpIaccd by the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Marhots Ad 3*1.10 I'hc Royal Commi‘-bion on Agriculture 
(1*127) and the Bonib.is Pio\incial Banking Enquiiy Committee 
(]*^5l) both stressed the need for affording facilities and 
jjiolection to the agricultural community in the disposal of 
marketable surpliK of agricultural produce by establishing 
a chain of icgulatcd market'^ 
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“The prospciitj of the agricultui ists and the success of 
anj polic\ of genoial agricultui al improvement” observed 
the Royal Commission, "depend to a very large degree on the 
facilitie which the agiicultural community has at its disposal 
for marketing to the best advantage as much of its produce 
as sijipJus to its own i equirements ” Indian agriculturists are 
gcncrallv illiteiatc and tinders w'ore found to be taking undue 
advantage of tlie illiteiacy prevalent among them Their 
economic condition had also deteriorated on account of the 
“Great Depression” of 19.30 To help agriculturists in such 
an unfortunate position, the then Government of Bombay 
enacted in 1939 the Bomliay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 
w^hich came into foicc w'llh effect from November, 1939 , rules 
under the Act w'crc prepaicd and finally promulgated m 1941 

This Act w’as passed w'lth the avow'ed object of establishing 
equity in the bargaining pow'ei of agriculturists and merchants, 
promoting mutual confidence, pi eventing malpractices and 
giving a fan deal to.. the farmers With these objects in view, 
the legislation sought to legulate the various features of 
agricultural maiketing in regulated markets The broad 
features of the Act arc — 

(1) Clear definition of maiket charges, reduction of excessive 
chaiges and piohibition of unauthorised additions to them , 

(2) Regulation of maiket practices , 

(3) Licensing of maiket functionaries including buyers, 
brokeis and weighmen , 

(4) Use of standard weights and measures , 

(5) Airangemcnt and settlement of disputes regarding 
quality, weighment, deductions, etc , 

(6) Sale by open auction or open agreement , 

(7) Appointment of maiket committees, fully representative 
of growers, tradeis, local authorities and Government , 

(8) Arrangement foi display of reliable and up-to-date 
market information in the maiket yard , and 

(9) Conti ol by Government over markets and Market 
Committees 

(a 0 p ) L 0 Vf 7C8— 30 
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These objectives are to be achieved by exercising control 
over purchases and sales of agricultural produce m specified, 
areas This control is to be exercised by the Agricultural 
Produce Market Committees, constituted under the Act and 
these aie recognised as corporate bodies and given powers to 
levy fees and form a fund to be used for the purposes specified 
All trade allowances except those that are specifically allowed 
by the rules and bye-laws are prohibited Power is also taken 
for supersession of market committees that prove incompetent. 
Accordingly the Agricultural Produce Market Committee, 
Kolhapur was constituted on 15th October 1945, and the 
Gadhmglaj Agricultural Produce Market Committee was 
constituted on 27th May 1948 

The Act provides for establishment of market committees 
consistmg of 15 members — seven from agriculturists’ consti- 
tuency, four representing traders, one representing local 
authorities and three Government nominees It also empowers 
the market committee to issue licences to and recover licence 
fees from traders, general commission agents, weighmen, 
hamals and cartmen , to regulate trade practices by fixing 
maximum trade allowances such as brokerage, weighment, 
kamah, etc , to collect cess from general commission agent on 
agricultural produce brought by producers , and to settle 
disputes between traders and traders or traders and 
agriculturists, or both, arising out of quality, containers and 
trade allowances 

The producers bring cartloads of their produce in the market 
yard i e , m General Commission Agents’ shops and godowns 
The General Commission Agent enters the name of the 
owners of produce together with the quantity of each 
commodity brought by them m the arrivals and sales register 
given by the market committee Cess clerks of the market 
committee collect cess on the produce brought to individual 
General Commission Agent’s shops and godowns for sale 
The produce is then unloaded and weighed by the licenced 
weighmen m the presence of the seller and General 
Commission Agent The weights are then entered by the 
weighment slips in triplicate The first copy is given to the 
seller, the second to the General Commission Agent and the 
third IS retained by the office of the market committee The 
produce is sold by open auction [as specifically mentioned m 
the Act] and not by secret signs and agreement The 
secretary of the market committee and licenced purchasers 
move from shop to shop of general commission agents holding 
auction during the time of sale. Immediately after the 
bargain is struck, an agreement is entered mto and signed 
by the seller, buyer and the commission agent in the presence 
of an official of the market committee Once the bargain is 
struck, on no account is variation permitted 
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A co)\N of the npi cement is given to the ofTice of the market 
committee The buyer then take; delivery of the purchased 
prorlucc on tlie .iint* das or before 12 noon of the next day 
and pays the amount due to him to the Geneial Commission 
Agent uithin tlircc days from the date on which the bargain 
IS struck Howcvci, it is incumbent on the General 
Commi'^sion Agent to make immediate payment to the cultivator 
aftei deducting all trade allowances, such as commission, 
biokciagc, godoun lent, insurance, hamah, weighment, etc, 
The Commission Agent takes icceipt for payment made to 
the cultivator in triplicate, the original being given to the 
culti\ator, duplicate to the market committee office and the 
triplicate ictained by the general commission agent These 
receipts are checked by the staff of the market committee, 
\ 0 r 1 f 31 ng the rates and v eights If there arc extra charges in 
the receipts, the market committee secs that they are refunded 
to the cultivatoi by the General Commission Agent concerned 

The Mniket Committee displays prices of the commodities 
luling in the particulai market and other important markets 
of the State 

Prior to 1941, there was no Market Depaitment m the State 
of Kolhapur, nor was there any provision for periodical 
inspection of the weights and measures used by merchants 
The attention of the State Goveinment was diawn to this 
question for the first time by the Trade Inquiry Committee 
(1938), with Shu P C Patil, as its Chairman This committee 
lecommended that Government should provide for inspection 
of weights and measures and legulate markets in the State 
It was as a result of these recommendations that the Market 
Department came into existence 

In 1945, the Bombay Agricultuial Produce Markets Act, 1939 
was made applicable to the State The Kolhapur market was 
regulated in accoi dance with the provisions of the above Act 
from 15th October 1945 and the full-fledged Market Depaitment 
came into existence from 1st June 1946 

Kolhapui IS an impoitant market for Gul and groundnut 
and they weie regulated under the Kolhapui Agncultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1945 A Market Committee has been 
appomted which works along the lines laid down m the Act 
with effect from the 1st March 1949 

A market as defined m the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act, 1939, includes the market proper, a piincipal 
market yard and a sub-yard, if any It is m fact a trading 
area in which substantially liomogeneous conditions of supply 
and demand are encouraged This definition piesupposes 
( 1 ) free mobility of the product within a given area so that 
when the price in one part of the market is out of gear m 
(o 0 P ) L 0 Vf 768— 30a 
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relation to the other, there v/ill be a movement into, or out of, 
that part from and to other parts, and (2) easy communications 
among the potential buyers and sellers in the area so that 
each one of them has an access simultaneously to the market 
information According to the recommendations of the Expert 
Committee (1955), appointed to review the Bombay Agncultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1939, ordmanly there should be 
one market in any given market area for the purpose of 
trading in agricultural commodities regulated under the Act. 
Before determining the market area for any regulated market, 
care should be taken to ensure that such an area is contiguous 
so as not to promote diversion of trade, that there is sufficient 
produce to be marketed and that, there are adequate resources 
for the market committee to enable it to provide reasonable 
facilities for orderly marketing of the agncultural produce 
In this market area, the control of the market committee 
may be direct where possible and indirect v/here inevitable, 
depending upon the proximity of the committee’s office and 
the staff at its disposal, but that its control must operate 
throughout the market area is the essential condition for the 
success of the regulated market within that area 

The market area of the Kolhapur Market Committee extends 
to Karvir, Bhudhargad and Radhanagan talukas and Panhala 
mahal 

Within the market area, there can be several types of 
markets which are but part and parcel of the regulated market 
Control over the market proper, i e , market yard and the 
place around it will have to be direct This is really the 
primary wholesale market where goods are received from 
merchants, who might have purchased the same elsewhere for 
being marketed The Act makes it obligatory for every 
market committee to have at least one market yard It also 
requires that all agricultural produce brought in the market 
must pass-through the market yard. The market yard of the 
Kolhapur Ivlarket Committee is situated m Shahupun peth of 
Kolhapur There are no sub-yards and the market proper 
extends to the area withm the municipal limits of Kolhapur 
municipal borough The market committee has already 
proposed to extend the present market area to Hatkanangale, 
Kagal and Shahuivadi talukas and Gagan-Bavada mahal and 
to open sub-market yards at Vadgaon in Hatkanangale taluka, 
Murgud in Kagal taluka and Malkapur in Shahuwadi taluka 

The income and expenditure of the Kolhapur Market 
Committee as given in the annual report for the year 1955-56 
reveal that m the year under review there was a deficit to 
the tune of Rs 7,842-5-9 Income was Rs 76,142-15-3 and 
expenditure Rs 83,985-5-0. Similar figures for the years 
1953-54 and 1954-55 show surpluses to the tune of Rs 36 176-1.3-10 
and Rs 40,603-8-0 respectively. The reason for deficit m the 
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year 1955-56 was that the market committee had to pay 
income-tax of Rs 31,373-7-0 during that year (It made 
an appeal to Government to exempt market committees from 
paying income-tax whereupon Government agieed to do so) 
Moreovei the committee took a loan of Rs 5 lakhs in the 
same yeai for which an expenditure of Rs 6,893-12-0 was 
incuned by way of registration of documents, registration fee 
and stamp duty 


A market can successfully function only when there are 
selleis to sell the commodity and buyers to buy the same and 
when they are assisted by a personnel which is required for 
completing the process of buying and selling A transaction 
is said to be complete only when the buyer agrees to buy and 
the sellei agrees to sell at a particular price , the commodity 
IS weighed , and the sale note showing the description of the 
commodity, its weight, price and the market charges deductable 
therefrom is delivered to the seller and the cash due to the 
seller is paid against the delivery of goods 

Agriculturists (i e the sellers), though at liberty to sell 
their produce directly to the buyer (i e traders), generally 
employ an agent to act on their behalf and to conduct the 
transaction, as the act of sale requires some experience These 
middlemen may be sellers or buyers, may be either comrmssion 
agents i e , adatyas, or brokers i e , dalals Their mam job is 
to study the needs of the buying trade, assemble goods and 
sort them, and regulate the flow of goods 

The trader, as defined under the Act is a person buying or 
selling agiicultural produce as principal These traders fall 
into foul categories, viz, ‘A’ class tradeis who buy in 
a market yard and sell in the yard ‘ B ’ class traders who 
act only as commission agents in the market yard or sub-yards, 

‘ C ' class traders who buy anywhere in the market area 
exceptmg the market yard and sub-yard and sell only in the 
market yaid and sub-yard and ‘ D ’ class traders who buy 
anywhere m the market area but sell only to consumers But 
all the four categones were not functioning in the market area 
in 1955-56 

The two other important functionaries aite weighmen and 
hamals The job of the former is to weigh the goods when 
the seller agreed to sell them at a particular price In 
executmg this weighmen discharge an important function m 
as much as the correctness of the weight is the first safeguard 
for the sellei to get full value for his produce Regulated 
commodities are weighed by them for which they get 
remimeration from the agriculturists, i e , the sellers In 
1955-56 rates of remuneration were Re 0-0-3 per ‘‘ giil lawa” and 
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Re 0-0-9 pei two groundnut bags , and hamali was Re 0-0-6 
per gul raiva and Re 0-0-6 per groundnut bag, Weighment is 
done on the premises of general commission agents who supply 
weighmen with standardized weights and measures and 
a balance It is incumbent upon the agents to supply weights 
and measures according to the provisions of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act. 

The other functional les in the market are composed of 
a heterogenous group playing a secondaiy role in connection 
with the transfer of goods from one place to another or from 
one person to another They include cartmen and other transport 
operators Their contribution to the successful functioning of 
a regulated market is indirect 

The ob 3 ectives of a well organised maiket can be 
seiwed only when those participating in the market behave 
properly The Expert Committee, appointed m 1955 by the 
Government of Bombay to review the working of the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, particularly emphasized 
this point The success or failure of a maiket depends 
mainly on the behaviour of the maiket functionaries Though 
agiicultural produceis are users of the market, they act 
through the General Commission Agents, and as such, it is 
these agents who are the main market functionaries who can 
make or mar a market The regulation of their entry and 
control over their behaviour, therefore, require special 
attention 

The qualifications of market functional les would depend 
upon the nature of the function The General Commission 
Agent IS the mainstay of the market, because as an agent to 
the seller, he is the custodian of the goods belonging to his 
pimcipal and he is responsible for making payment to him 
He IS also expected to furnish a manifesto of the number of 
packages and their size, grade and quality, to the market 
committee and lender the best service to the seller. To 
discharge the last function, he must be m close touch with 
the market mechanism To qualify himself for the job, 
a Commission Agent must have sufficient financial resources to 
finance his business, must have a shop wheie goods can be 
inspected and auction-sale can be held, a godown where the 
produce can be stored, and weights, etc 
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The following, table gives the numbei of liconce-holdeis in 
the Kolhnpui AgrJcultuial Pioduce Market Committee foi the 
years 1950-51 to 1955-50, These include (1) general commission 
agents, (2) ‘ A ’ and ' B ’ class tradeis, (3) combined licences 
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chapter E coEQprising ' A ' class traders and general commission agents 
and (4) v-eighmen: — 

TABLE No S 

AEriroIrErrJ 

Prcicrs llarie's TaBLE SHOVTIKG MTAtBER O? LiCTS'CE-HoIDZHS m* KOLHAFCR 
Or-CT Pr-cjiV^nf- Z-IaRKET CoT.n.nTTZ£ FOR TEE TZARS 1950-51 70 1955-55. 


T*T>£? o:L:?s 


l&SO-jl 1551-02 1C52-53 1553-54 1554-55 , 1555-5« 



‘ A' C'.^-T-dersXc 3 ..155 155 .. t . 

f 



ine follovring tables give figures of arrivals and sales of 
regulated commodities — Gal and groundnut: — 

(1) giving figures of arrivals and sales of oai mures and 
groundnut bags in the Kolhapur market for ^the years 
1947-4S to 1955-55 
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(2) givinn fiRHrcs of arn\als of gxil and groundnut m the 
mnikcl aicn of Kanur, Bhudhargad and Radhanagari talukas 
and Pnnhnla mahal foi tlio jcais 1951-52 to 1955-56 — 

TABLE No 9 

TuilE <;HO\VINr. \RRIVALS AND SALES OF REGULjVTED COMMODITIES 

IK THE Kolhapur Agricultural Produce Market 
Committee. 
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Ynr 

Gul R'ia\a.) 

1 Groundnut bogs 

(Arrivals) j 

(Sales) 1 

1 (Arri\nl8) 

(Sales) 

1 

j 

20.40, -114 1 

1 

1 

1 03,010 

1 


lois-lh 1 

10,43,405 1 


1 2,05,145 


HUn-50 

10,02,073 

1 

, 3,02,970 


lP30-r.i 

21,15,710 ' 

1 

1 3,02,858 


1051-52 

1 33,06,352 

1 

3,15,150 


10 '.2-55 

j 20,54,050 

[ ! 

j 

2,00,050 


1055-54 

1 16,00,402 j 

18,30,330 j 

j 2,23,210 

2,03,313 

1054-55 

33,00,004 1 

32,02,030 j 

2,20,751 

2,20,068 

lf)5j-C0 

35,05,043 j 

35,51 566 1 
1 

t 2,55,804 

2,56,719 


TABLE No 10 

Table showing arrivals of regulated commodities in sub-yards 
AT Karvir, Radhanagari, Bhudhargad Talukas and 
Panhala Mahal 



Kn^^ ir TnluLa 

Radhanagari 

Tnlukn 

Bhudhargad 

Tnlukn 

Panhala 

Mahal 


Gul 

Ravrns 

Ground- | 
nut 
bags 

Gul 

Raivas 

Ground 

nut 

bags 

Gul 

Rau-as 

Ground- 

nut 

bags 

Gul 

Rawas 

Ground- 

nut 

bags 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1061-52 

12,058 

11,417 

0,021 

3,082 

1 

3,804 

1 

3,027 

0,307 

7,217 

1052 63 

12,048 

11,769 

0,204 

2,405 

3,863 

3,090 

4,450 

0,900 

1053 64 

9,295 

10,001 

5,482 

3,221 

2,440 

3,000 

C,03i) 

7,380 

1064 55 

11,580 

10, Sill 

5,800 

2,376 

3,054 

4,048 

5,383 

7,251 

1055 60 

12,087 

10,840 

0,212 

2,741 

3,925 ■ 

4,318 

4,313 

7,207 
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The Kolhapur market is the biggest market for gul m 
Maliarashtra State The average turnover of this legulated 
commodity is Rs 5 crores Gul raxoas are exported by 
railway wagons and by motor trucks, although the latter aie 
more expensive 

Export of gul to Gujarat area constitutes the bulk of exports, 
on an average 42 per cent of this total The arnvals of 
gul raujos mcreased from 20,55,000 in 1952-53 to 32,96,668 
in 1955-56 and the export to Gujarat from 8,42,000 m 1952-53 
to 15,00.000 (451 per cent) in 1955-56 


The following table gives figures of export of gul raxvas from 
Kolhapur to various areas viz, Gujarat, Bombay, Kamatak, 
Konkan, Kathiawar (Saurashtra), etc — 



Table showing Exports of Gul Rvwas froai Kolil\pur to various Anus ton the runs 1952-=?'? to I9t"»-59 
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Under Section 11 of the Act, every market committee is 
empowered to levy fees on agricultural produce brought and 
sold by licencees m the market area The Kolhapur Market 
Committee has levied the following cess ad valorem — 

Rs As Ps 

Gul — one cart load of 24 rawas 0 2 0 

Groundnut — one cart load of 16 bags (un- 0 2 0 
shelled). 

Groundnut— one cart load of 8 bags (shelled) 0 2 0 

The market cess on gul and groundnut both shelled and 
unshelled collected by the market committee for the last 
five years is given below. — 


Tear 

Rs As Ps 

1951-52 

20,881 6 3 

1952-53 

13,254 15 0 

1953-54 

12,123 1 9 

1954-55 

19,530 12 3 

1955-56 

21,100 5 3 


Prices in the Kolhapur market naturally reflect the general 
price trend m the country 

The following table gives the prices for the quinquennium 
1951-52 to 1955-56 — 



Table showing prices* of Gul and Groundnut prevailing at Kolhapur during the quinquennium, 

1951-52 TO 1955-56 
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Gitl was a controlled commodity from October 1950 and so 
the maximimi rates were fixed by Government But smee 1951 
the actual rate prevalent m the market was less than the 
controlled rate due to the increase m arrivals of gul in the 
market The pnee of gul went down because of a favourable 
season Smnlai- was the case with groundnut which was not 
controlled. At the beginning of 1954-55 season, prices were 
higher but afterwards there was a declme which had 
an unhealthy effect on agriculturists The year 1955-56 saw m 
the beginmng a fall m prices, then stabilisation at a level and 
agam an upward trend The average price was Rs. 14-1-0 and 
Rs 14-13-0 for gul and groundnut respectively, per Bengali 
maund In Januar 3 f the level of price of gul and groundnut 
was at a peak level viz , Rs 22-4-0 and Rs 19-6-0 respectively, 
but afterwards there was a slight declme 

The better functionmg of a regulated market depends to 
a certam extent on the facihties available for storing the 
regulated commodities brought by sellers, often from a distance. 
There was only one licensed warehouse in the Kolhapur market 
owned by the Shetkan Sahakari Sangh Ltd , Kolhapur, but it 
was turned into a godown. It has a capacity to store 
32,000 gul rawas at a time In 1955-56 there were about 
300 hired godowns ovmed by traders and general commission 
agents The market committee did not own anj- godown or 
ware-house 

There are ten co-operative banks in Kolhapur and merchants 
obtam loans on the security of goods The rate of mterest 
charged is about 9 per cent 

As stated in the report, the Committee experienced much 
difficultj’ m the administration of the Act on accoimt of want 
of a separate enclosed market yard A vigilant watch over the 
workmg of the market operators could not be kept, as the 
present yard is scattered The tradmg in gul and arrivals of 
commodities in large volumes in the peak period has created 
another difficultv of sales by open auction The market 
committee m 1955-56 had m its possession 97 acres 
35 gunthas of land on the Poona-Bangalore Road and about 
27 acres of Government land are proposed to be handed over 
to the committee and when that is done the Committee hopes 
to provide facihties such as a cattle shed drinking water 
facilities etc 

Government has appointed an ad-hoc Gul Market Yard 
Construction Committee for the purpose of carrying out various 
plans of development and construction work of the market yard 
This committee intended to develop the yard completely by 
constructmg all binldings and godotvns required by traders 
The market committee has obtamed a loan of Rs 5 lakhs from 
Government for the construction of a gur market at Kolhapur 
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Rales pievajhng m the markets of Sangli, Baramati, chapter 8 
Shnrampur, Karad, Tasgaon, etc, are received and the same —— 
aie exhibited on the notice board for information to the various reoi^ild 
functional les in the maikct Mabkets 

Tlio Kolhapur 

The Goveinment of India permitted Andhra and Madras Pr^^co'^Slts 
Slates to expoil gul to foreign countries The Market Committee 
Committee of Kolhapur tried its best to secure such a licence inuulgaice 
because Kolhapur gul is considered to be the best in the whole 
Slate The permission to this effect was granted in 1954 


The Agiicultural Produce Market Committee, Gadhinglaj Gadhmgiaj Morkot 
was constituted under the Kolhapur Government Notification Committee 
No MK-GD/47, dated 15th November 1947, as per Kolhapur 
Markets Act, 1945 After the mergei of Kolhapur State into 
the then State of Bombay m 1949, the market aiea of the 
Gadhinglaj Market Committee was notified under notification 
No PM A 6253, dated 18th July 1954, for regulation of 
agricultural produce — qul, groundnut (shelled and unshelled) 
and chillies The Bombay Agiicultuial Produce Market Act, 

1939, was applied to the market area fiom 1949 

Aiea of opeiation of the Gadhinglaj Market Committee is 
Gadhinglaj taluka, 37 villages of Kagal taluka and Ajra mahal "" ^ 

The principal market yard is situated in the “ Piraiirao Peth ” 
of Gadhinglaj Theie is no sub-yard 

Income and expenditure figures of the Committee as given income and 

in the annual repoit for the year 1955-56 reveal that in the Expmduxm 
year under review there was a surplus to the extent of 
Rs 3,885-14-0 

Income and expendituie figuies for the last four years given 
below will give a elear picture about the workmg of tins market 
committee — 


Year 


I 

I 

Incomo ' Expenditure 


Surplus 


I 



Rs 

As 

Ps 

1 Rs 

< 

1 

As 

Ps 

1 

Rs 

As 

Ps 

1052-dd j 

14,520 

2 

9 

1 9,433 

0 

i 

0 ' 

5,060 

9 

0 

1953-5i ' 

13,984 

10 

6 

10,734 

6 

8 

3,250 

4 

3 

1951-55 

18,157 

0 

9 

10,583 

S 

( 

3 1 

3,873 

S 

6 

1953-56 

1 

16,029 

10 

3 i 
1 

12,143 

13 

3 

1 

1 

00 

CD 

Ol 

14 

0 
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The table given below gives the number of licence-holders 
m the Market Committee These Include general commission 
agents (‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ classes) traders (‘ A ‘ B ’ and ‘ C ’ classes) 
and v/eighmen for the years 1951-52 to 1955-56, — 

TABLE No 13 


Table showing market functionaries in the Agricultural 
Produce Market Committee, Gadhinglai for the 
YEARS 1951-52 TO 1955-56. 


1 

Market Funi’tionariCB | 

lOH-52 

j 19T2-03 

1073 o4 

1974-57 

1 1975 50 

j 

fUn^ral Commitfion Agenli 
‘ A ’ (Jlwi — Tridcre having huHinces 

23 ! 

1 

1 IS 

lo 

20 

1 

, 21 

of more than 200 <?artB of each of 
the rr giilattd cornmOditieH 
‘ n ’ Claet — Having hnumcHB of Ichh 

10 i 

1 

: 21 

10 1 

12 

t 

11 

than 200 < j.rlr. of each of tho regu 
Jatod commoditiea 

Trndfft * A ' Cla>s>s — Having buBincKB 

18 

1 

i 

14 

17 

23 

of more than 200 cartB of each of 
tho regulated commoditicg 

Tradtrt ‘ B ’ Clan — Traderp having 

1 

1 

71 

j m 1 

44 

1 

SO j 

i 

! 2S 

buBine^s Icfifi than 200 carte of each; 
of tho rogulated coimnoditicB 
Tradm ‘ 0 ’ Olan — Tradcr« allovcd 

242 

j 178 

160 

J 

1C8 j 

158 

to purchase m tho market area 
orcept market proper and Poll onl 
tho market yards or in the market 
areas 

Wcighwcn 

1 

0 

1 

7 

G 

1 

i 

1 

t 

7 i 

G 


The follov/ing tv/o tables shov/ the figures of arrivals of 
regulated commodities, viz , gvl, groundnut (shelled and 
unshelled) m the Gadhinglaj market yard and sub-yards at 
Halkarni, Ajra and Murgud Table No. 14 gives figures of 
arrivals and sales of regulated commodities m the Gadhinglaj 
market yard and table No 15 shows figures of arrivals at 
sub-yards of Halkami, Ajra and Murgud — 


TABLE No 14 

Table showhig arrival? and sales of Regul/iTed Commodities 
IN THE Gadhinglaj Maket for the 
YEARS 1951-52 to 1955-56. 


7 far 

RavraB 

Groundnut bags 
{.Shelled end 
Unsholled) 

ChilliCB bag^ 

Arrivals 

Ralf p 

Arrival* 

SalcB 

Arrivals 

Sales 

1051-52 

1,52,402 

1,44,470 

1,01,200 

1,01,08/; 

7,420 

7,318 

1972-73 

84,484 

84,384 

81,800 

81,806 

3,230 

3,230 

1053-74 

83,400 

82,234 

72,373 

72,204 

1,600 

1,606 

1971-77 

1,47,371 

1,47,511 

1,07,787 

1,07,731 

7,700 

7,557 

1977-70 

1,73,470 

1,73,404 

92,040 

91,996 

16,875 

17,542 


I? — Prfparrd from the Annool B'-ports of the Agrj«iUnrfil Prodnee MarKt 
Committee, OadLinglaj 
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TABLE No 15 


CHAPTER 8 


Statement showing arrivals of regulated commodities in 
Halkarni, Ajra and Murgud Sub-yards for the 
years 1951-52 to 1955-56 


Yoni 

Halkarni 

1 

Ajrn 

^ Murgud 

1 

Gul 

Rawas 

Ground 
nut bags 

1 

Chillies 

bags 

1 

Gul 

1 

Gul 

Raivas 

Ground 
nut bags 

1951-52 

1 

18,0S4 

14,410 

2 922 

14,950 

678 

2,762 

1952-53 

4,143 

0,843 

256 

11,165 



1953-54 

G,818 

1 8,000 

1 1 

317 

10,151 



1954-55 

4,860 

10,009 

1 

790 

18,649 

1 


1955-6G 

1,744 

1 9,799 

710 

12,986 




jV B — Prepared from the Annual Reports of the Agricultural Produce Market 
Committee, Gndhingloj 
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Market cess obtaining in this market, under the Act, is shown 
below — 


(1) Gu\ 

(2) Groundnut 

(3) Chillies 

(4) Chillies 


Rs As Ps 

0 0 2 (per lump) 

0 0 2 (pel bag) 

0 10 (pel Bod) 

0 0 4 (per bag) 


Cess collected by the Market Committee for two years is 
shown below — 


Name cf the Regulated commodit-\ j 

1 

1954-55 

1955-50 


Rs As Ps 

Rs As Ps 

1 Gul 

1,536 9 3 

1,807 4 0 

2 Groundnut 

1 

1,101 o 9 

957 15 3 

3 ChiUics 

; 157 10 0 

1 

350 U 0 

Total 

j 2,795 9 0 

3 110 1 3 


(g c r ) L c Vf 7GS — 31 
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In addition to the market cess, other market charges such as 
commission, hamali, etc , are levied by the market committee 
They are as under — 


CliargcB 

Gul 

Groimdimt 

Chillies 


Rs As Rs 

Rs As Pb 

Rs Ab Ps. 

Coiuinibeion pci Rupee 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

Hamah per Rail a 

0 0 4 

j 


Do per Bag 


0 0 6 

1 

0 0 0 

llo per Bod 

1 

1 

0 1 0 

ICoigliment per Raua 

0 0 3 



Bo per Bug 


0 0 4] 

0 0 4 

Do per Bod 



0 0 9 


In the followmg two tables, an attempt is made to show 
wholesale and retail prices and those during harvest time and 
off-season in the Gadhmglaj market in respect of regulated 
commodities Table No 16 shows wholesale and retail prices 
of gul, groundnut and chillies and table No 17 shows pnees 
during the harvest time and those during off-season The 


classification— ‘ A ‘ B ‘C’ and 
‘A’ Faim Price 

‘ B ’ Primary Wholesale 
Pnee 


‘ C ’ Secondary Wholesale 
Price 


‘ D ’ Retail Price 


‘ D ’ is explained here — 

Price which the producer gets 
for the sale of his produce 
at his farm 

Price at which the wholesaler 
purchases from the producer 
m bulk or at the auction 
in an assemblmg market 

Piice at which a wholesalei 
or retailer purchases from 
another wholesaler in the 
assembling market 

Price at which the ultimate 
consumer purchases from 
the retailer 
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TABLE No 16 

Statement showing wholesale and retail prices in the 
Gadhinglaj Market 


(Prjccs in Rs per B Md ) 



I 


j Wholesale Puces 

Retail 

Year 

Month 

Variety 

J 






prices 


1 



2 


3 








B 



c 


D 

1 

2 

O 


4 



5 


6 



Gul 











Rs As Ps 

1 Rs As Ps 

Rs As Ps 

1050-51 

Novomboi 1060 to 

1 No 1 

18 12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 8 0 


April 1061 

May 1961 to October 


23 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

26 8 0 


1961 









1953-54 

November 1953 to 

No 1 

25 

2 

0 

20 

4 

0 

27 0 0 


April 1954 

May 1964 to October 


23 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 S 0 


1954 









1054-65 

November 1054 to 

No 1 

11 

8 

0 

12 

4 

0 

13 0 0 


April 1965 

May 1965 to August 

»» 

12 

12 

0 

13 

8 

0 

14 0 0 


1955 










Or 

'oundnvts 








1050-51 

1 

November 1D50 to 


18 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 0 0 


March 1951 

April 1961 to October 


20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 8 0 


1951 

1 








1953-54 

November 1963 to 


17 

8 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

19 0 0 


Moioh 1954 

April 1964 to October 


16 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 0 0 


1964 









1954-65 

November 1064 to 


10 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 8 0 


March 1966 

April 1955 to August 


12 

b 

! 

0 

12 : 

12 

0 

13 12 0 

1 

1965 









! 

Gh. 

ilhes 








1950-51 

November 1950 to 


125 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

136 0 0 


January 1951 

May 1061 to September 


140 

0 

0 

145 

0 

0 

lOO 0 0 


1961 









1063-54 

November 1953 to. 


110 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

125 0 0 


January 1954 1 

May 1964 to Soptomber 


100 

0 

0 

103 

0 

0 : 

107 0 0 


1954 









1054-55 

November 1054 to Jan 

1 

ob 

0 

0 

on 

0 

0 I 

05 0 0 


uarj 1965 

May 1955 to September 


CO 

0 

1 

0 j 

02 

b 

r 

05 0 0 


1955 







0 j 

1 



1 B — Pnmary ivholesale pnco 

2 C — Secondary rvholesale price 

3 D — Retail pnee 


(g c r ) L c M 70S — 31n 
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As stated in the leport of the committee, the price of gul 
m 1955-56 was higher in the begmnmg of the season at Rs 14-0-0 
to Rs 16-15-0 pei Bengali maimd, but afterwards it declined 
to Rs 10-0-0 and agam rose to Rs 15-0-0 and remained steady 
till the end of the season Prices for groundnut and chillies 
were low in the beginning but by January 1956, there was 
an upward trend maintained till the end of the season Due 
to this rise m prices, agi icultunsts as well as traders were 
benefited In the beginning of the season groundnut prices 
weie Rs 9-0-0 to Rs 10-4-0 per B Md, and inci eased up to 
Rs 19-2-0 dm mg the season Chillies prices were in the 
beguming Rs 35-0-0 to Rs 60-0-0 per B Md but later on 
increased up to Rs 83-12-0 Thus it can be said that there 
weie no major ups and downs in giil pi ices but there was 
a substantial increase in prices of chillies 

Theie are no licensed warehouses in this market but there 
are 80 godomis in the yaid out of which only six are built 
{pucca) while the rest are used as godowns for the pmpose of 
storing agricultural produce bj" the general commission agents 
and traders, on hire basis 


Local banks help the dealers by advancing against goods at 
the rate of 44 to 55 per cent of cm rent market pnees 

The mmiicipality levied octroi cliarges on the regulated 
commodities brought m the market for sale The charges were 
levied at a flat rate of one anna per maund This rate worked 
out to — 


(1) for one cait load of gul 

(2) for one cart load of gioimdnut 


Rs As Ps 
12 0 
10 0 


Traders and general commission agents m Gadhinglaj market 
suffer considerable mconvenience for want of a branch office 
or an out-agency of the Southenr Railway m the Peth and 
have to contact Sankeshwar, nine miles away for transport 
facilities 

Regulation of markets alone does not secure full significance 
unless they aie seiwed by efficient ancillary co-operative 
maiketmg societies Regulated markets indirectly help 
agncultunsts to secure a fair deal for their produce by 
elimmating malpractices and establishing healthy trade tradi- 
tions, while marketing co-operatives owned by the farmers 
being free from profit motive are expected to be superior to 
any individual trader in their role as commission agents It is 
the policy of the Government to give loans and subsidies to 
co-operative societies, particularly to the marketing and multi- 
purpose societies, to enable them to construct godowns for 
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affording stoiage facilities to the cultivators* In 1955-56, 
fifteen societies in the distiict were advanced Government and 
project loans to the tune of Rs 65,171 for the construction of 
godowns Theie were five marketing societies in the district 
in 1954-55 One more for Radhanagan taluka was registered 
in 1955-56 Since sale unions at Kolhapur experienced great 
difficulty in disposing of gul m 1954-55, some leading marketmg 
societies decided that they should have more shops for 
co-operative institutions Eight more shops of co-operative 
societies were opened in the Kolhapur l^rket The total 
number of shops opened by co-operative societies was 
12 excluding that of Varna Valley Purchase and Sale Union 

The following table illustrates the extent to which co-operative 
institutions have received the agricultural produce of the total 
arrivals m different markets — 

TABLE No 18 

Arrivals of regulated commodities in Co-operative Societies 
FOR 1954-55 and 1955-56 


Year 

Commodity 

Totel 
Arrivals 
m the 
JIaiket 

Total 
Arrivals 
m Co- 
operative 
Societies 

Number 
of Co 
operative 
shops 

1 

Per cent 


I OadJmiglaj Marlci 





1954 55 

(1) Jaggery ravas 

1,504147 

40,272 

2 

20 


(2) Groundnut bags 

13,315 

8,820 

2 

7 


(3) Chillies bags 

7,557 

850 

2 

11 


IT Kolhapur Marlei 





1964-55 

(1) Jaggery raivns 

24,80,912 

2,32,345 

2 



(2) Groundnut bags 

2,58,400 

1 737 

2 

0 

1955 50 

I (1) Jaggery rawas 

1,71,927 

51,890 

2 

30 


(2) Groundnut bags 

89,820 

0,162 

2 

01 


(3) ChiUies bags 

15,920 

1,775 

o 

11 


n (1) Jaggery raivas 

20,60,135 

3,03,812 

12 

14 


(2) Groundnut bags 

2,87,853 

3 205 

12 

1 


^ (1) Annual Administration Report on the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act, 1039 for the year 1954-55, (2) Workmg of Co operative Societies m Kolhapur 
District for the year 1955 50 (Obtamed from the OfSce of Assistant Registrar, 
Co operative Societies) Working of Co operative Societies in Kolhapur Distnct 
(Assistant Registrar’s Report 1055 50) ' " — - 
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CHAPTER 8 The following table shows figures of arrivals and sales in 
Trade respect of gul and groundnut handled by co-operative societies 

C'oopERATjrvE m the Kolhapur market — 

Tnstitptiox'; 

TABLE No 19 

Activities of Co-operative Institutions functioning 
IN Kolhapur Market (1956) 


Name of the Co operative Society 

Commodity 

Arrivals 

Sales 

B Mda 

B Mda 

1 Shetkari Sahnknri Songh Ltd 

Gul 

Gronndnut 

74,072 

798 

67,844 

798 

2 Karvir Taliika Shetkan Rahakan 
Rnngh Ltd 

Gnl 

Groundnut 

37,690 

1,296 

37,428 

1 296 

^ Varna Valiev Sahakan Rnngh Ltd 

Gul 

Groundnut 

17,249 

2,392 

17,396 

2,349 

4 Rhri Ram Vividha Karyaknri Saha 
kan Society, Unlimited 

Gul 

Groundnut 

10,810 

78 

10,810 

78 

■) Radhanagnn Petha Shetkan Saha 
kan Bank Ltd 

Gul 

Groundnut 

72,623 

238 

70,652 

218 

0 Sadoli Kbalaea Gram Vividha 
Sahakari Society, Unlimited 

1 

Gul 

Groundnut 

48 976 

40 

50,203 

46 

7 JayhindGram Vividha Knryakan 
Sahakan SocieU Ltd 

Gul 

Groundnut 

16,301 

16,361 

S Shri Hanmnan Gram Vividha Kar 
t akan Society, Unlimited 

Gul 

Groundnut 

18,271 

11 

18,271 

11 

h Jay Bhavani Gram Vividha Kar- 
\ akan Society Unlimited 

Gnl 

Groundnut 

57,923 

1 

67,923 

10 Murgud Sahakari Bank Ltd 

Gul 

Gronndnut 

31,217 

31,217 

1 1 The Kolhapur Co operntivo Whole- 
sale Society 

• Gul 

Groundnut 

30,021 

26 

30,021 

27 

12 Hatkanangale Taluka Snhakar. 
Kharcdi-Vikri Sangh Ltd 

I Gul 

Groundnut 

18,960 

2,681 

18,900 

2,681 

11 Radhanncari Taluka Kharedi Vikr 
Sangh Ltd 

1 Gul 
j Groundnut 

! 29,708 

1 

20,558 
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Thcic wcio onlj’ two co-operative institutions functioning in 
tlic Gadliinglaj maikct dealing in icgulated commodities They 
were (1) The Gadhinglai Taluka Kharedi-Vikn Sahakan 
Sangh Ltd and (2) The Shetkaii Sahakan Sangh Ltd, 
Kolhapur Branch, Gadhinglaj The volume of business done 


by llicse two institutions in the capacity of geneial commission 
agents is gi\cn below — 

1 Gadhinglaj Taluil\ KH/\redi-Vikri Sahakari 

Sangh Ltd 

i'r>4 

f >1 • 1 ^ 


1055 

-50 

\ \ ——————— 

\rn\nN 

1 .Sub 8 

Arm nls 

Snles 

(,iil rniMi-- l(i SfIT 

GrnumlruU livi;'- 1 140 

t hillir'! bifri "i4 I 

1 

ST 207 
4,577 
517 

1 

48,103 

1,211 

1 740 

1 

48,091 

3,220 

1 7 40 

II SiH-rTKARi Sahakari Sangh Ltd 

Branch 

Kolhapur-Gadiiinglaj 

1 

1914 

-ao 

1 105 5. 

-Jj() 

' ArrnnlK 

j Snles 

! Arrivals 

1 

Snles 

0\il rnwn‘. 4 002 

1 1 042 

1 

1 

3 382 j 

1 

1 

3,505 

Groundnut bnps 4 1 10 

j 4 110 

' 2 900 ! 

1 1 

2 508 

Chillies bnp*! 1 TS 

j 38 

' 100 

1 

100 


1 


These two co-operative organisations, functioning as general 
commission agents, rendered good service to the agriculturists 
The total average of annual agricultural produce marketed by 
them in 1955-56 came to 19 6 per cent of the total arrivals m 
the Gadhmgla] Market Yard 

Village shopkeepers occupy an important place m the 
organization of retail trade in the villages of a distnct Almost 
every village has one or more shopkeepers who provide the 
inhabitants with their day to day requirements 

Table No 19 shows the estimated number of shops in villages 
and non-mumcipal towns of Kolhapur district These shops 
deal m grocery, cloth, pan-bidi, tobacco, leather-works, stationery 
and other articles, medicines etc , but a majority of them are 
grocery shops Included in them are also a few hotels 

There are twelve talukas and mahals in the district having 
a total of 1,078 villages and non-municipal towns Taking the 
district as a whole, there were four shops per village on 
an average It would be clear from the table that Shirol taluka 
had the highest average number of shops, viz , 28 compared to 
the number of villages, followed by Hatkanangale taluka where 
the average was 14 per village Particular mention may be 
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CHAPTER 8 made of following places wheze there was a great concentiation 

Udgaon (Shirol taluka)— 373, Kagal (Kagal 

Village Taluka)— 121, Gadhinglaj (Gadhinglaj taluka)— 108, Gargoti 

Shopkeeffes (Bhudargad taluka)— 100, Malkapm (Shahuwadi taluka)— 96 

and Kale Kasaba (Panhala Mahal)— 85 

Except gram which he buys from local producers, the village 
shopkeeper brings his stock-in-trade from large towns with 
which he has established business relations and from where 
possibly he can get credit facilities 

His stock-in-trade includes grain, groceries, oils, gul, spices, 
cocoanuts, washing-soap, tea, tobacco, betelnut, chillies and 
other innumerable articles, though in small quantities, required 
by people for their daily use Articles are purchased mostly 
on cash but in some cases customers are allowed a running 
account to be settled periodically Thus the shop-keeper also 
m a way acts as a small money-lender Shop-keepers have 
usually a place of business in the centre of the village or town 
The smaller shop-keeper moves from one place to another 
withm a radius of ten to fifteen miles of his shop to buy and 
sell his articles 

The following table slzows the taluka-wise account of the 
dispersal of shops in Kolhapur district (1955-56) — 

TABLE Ko 20 


Statement showing the dispersal of shops in Kolhapur 

District 


Name of Taluka or Petri 

Number of 
villages 

Number of 
Shops 

1 Ajra 

f 

70 

144 

2 Bavada 

7G 

136 

3 Bhudargad 

96 

261 

4 Chandgad 

130 

172 

T Gadhinglaj 

S7 

375 

6 Hatkanangalo , 

46 

t 6S0 

I Kagal 1 

77 

4CI 

8 Karvir 

104 

331 

0 Panhala 

' 101 

.367 

10 Radhanagan 

lOS 

103 

11 Shahuivndi 

130 

223 

12 Shirol 

44 

1,244 

Total 

1,078 

4,r,S7 


A'olc — -Table prepared Iiojn the mforiDatioii fumishcdin the village Indej. Form'- 


There are a large mjMSER of fairs associated with important 
deities and festivals, where considerable quantity of agncultural 
produce and othei articles of daily use are brought for sale 
They piovide a temporary common market place for persons 
attending them and generally last for a day or two but in 
some places even longer The number of persons attending 
them vanes from 200 to 50,000 and an average sale ranges 
from Rs 35 to Rs 50,000 
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Accoiding lo the information submitted by the Marketing chapter 8 
Inspectoi Mamlatdars and Mahalkans m the district, the 
numbci of fairs held annually in the district is about 120 Vm-aoe 
Of these 35 arc hold m Panhala Mahal followed by 28' m •SnoPKrCTEiis 
Hatkanangalc taluka The lowest number of fairs is held in " 

Ajra Gadhmglaj Radhanagari and Chandgad, viz, 3, 2, 4 
and 3 rcspcctucly In Bavada there aie 9 fairs, in Bhudargad 7, 
m Kagal 8 m Kaivii and m Shiiol 5 each and in Shahuwadi 11 

These fairs can be regarded as the chief distributing centres, 
for temporal V periods, of articles varying from basic necessaries 
to luxuries Besides, the local shop-keepers, itmeiant 
merchants, cultivators and petty shop-keepers from the 
neighbourhood and pedlars constitute the bulk of sellers 
Buyers are usually the residents of the village or town and its 
neighbourhood and pilgrims from even distant places The 
sellers sell different \niieties of articles and at the bigger places 
even luxury articles are sold Cereals, pulses, vegetables, 
sugai, fruits, tobacco, betel-leaves, camphor, tea, coffee, 
cocoanuts, sveatmeats, salt cold-drinks and jarsan, etc are 
available In large fairs, usually attended by a large number 
of persons, luxury articles like leady-made clothes, aitificial 
pearls beads and an infinite variety of articles besides those 
mentioned above are offeied for sale Particulai mention ma}’- 
be made of important fairs held at Padali (PChurd) m Kaiwir 
taluka wheie the fair is held for one month and at Kolhapui 
m the same taluka where larger number of persons assemble 
at one particular place, where a considerable amount of 
business is transacted which is mostly on cash basis and hardly 
on barter system 

The table below shows the particulars about fairs held m 
Kolhapur district (1956) — 


TABLE No 21 



Nnino of (ho Taluka/SJahnl 

No 

1 

A]ia 

3 

2 

Bavada 

9 

3 

Bhudargad 

7 

4 

Gadhingla] 

2 

5 

Hatkanangale 

28 

6 

Kagal 

8 

7 

Karvir 

' 5 

8 

Panhala 

35 

9 

Radhanagiri 

4 

10 

Shahuwadi 

11 

11 

Shuol 

5 

12 

Chandgad 

3 


Total 


120 
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Next to village shop-keepers, pedlars play an important 
part in the trade oiganisation in the lural areas of a district 
since olden times The old Gazetteer of Kolhapur narrates 
“ some of the pedlars aie craftsmen, generally weavers and 
coppersmiths other pedlars sell groceiies, perfumes, 

glass-bangles and hardware The pedlars sell most of 

their stock by baiter specially exchanging brass and copper 
vessels for old clothes and laces ” 
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Pedlais even now play quite a fairly important role m the 
organization of retail trade There were 18 pedlars in 
Gadhinglaj taluka, 205 in Kagal taluka, 18 in Bhudargad taluka, 
100 in Shahuwadi taluka, 150 m Shirol, 17 m Hatkanangale 
taluka and 30 in Chandgad taluka The followmg four talukas 
VIZ Panhala, Bavada, A]ra and Radhanagari were reported 
to have no pedlars largely due to inadequate transport facilities 
and population being scattered over hilly forest regions 
However, villageis who foimerly used to patronise pedlars now 
show a preference for periodical markets or established shop- 
keepers Even m the days of the old Gazetter every village 
large or small had its shop-keeper, who dealt m groceries, 
spices, gram, salt, oil, sugar, molasses and other supphes 
Villagers now obtain their daily necessities from the village 
shop-keepers or brmg them from nearby towns or taluka 
headquarters as tiansport facilities have improved and 
progressed much in the post-war period 

Yet pedlars have not disappeared completely from the rural 
areas The system has undergone a considerable change 
The articles which are now hawked are perishable consumption 
goods like fruits, vegetables, fish, kurmuras, and confectionenes 
Cheap ornaments, betel leaves and utensils of chma clay are 
also sold Cloth, cutlery, utensils, ornaments, glassware, 
grocery, etc are generally obtained from established 
shop-keepers 

Pedlars usually move from village to village in fair weather 
and generally return to their lespective places before monsoon 
Their stock-m-trade vanes in value from Rs 10 to Rs 500 
Most of the pedlars belong to the district itself They usually 
carry their goods on their own shoulders or engage a labourer 
Some pedlars also use hand carts, buUock-carts or cycles, etc 
They are usually known to their customers 

Theie aie different types of pedlars handling particular types 
of commodities The Kosthi, and the Sail generally deal m 
sarees, bedsheets, and other hand-loom goods, Mohammedan 
and hngayat pedlais m cloth, Teli m gioundnut and cocoanut 
oil, Sonars in cheap ornaments, etc Most of the transactions 
are done on cash basis though the system of barter prevails in 
the case of pedlars hawking utensils and glassware which are 
exchanged with used clothes 
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VoLUEiE or TRADE OF A DISTRICT Can be easily ascertained if 
accoirate statistics regarding imports into and the exports from 
the district are available Such statistics are, hov/ever, rarely 
available Only figures about the volume of imports and 
exports based on octroi returns are available in a fev/ municipal 
tovms A majonty of municipalities in Kolhapur distnct 
have not applied octroi rules v/ithin their municipal limits ; 
•’/here they are applied, they are either ad valorem or specific 
Hence either the quantity imported/exported is available or 
the value thereof but not both Octroi is usually levied on 
imports v/hich are generally meant for local consumption 
Hov/ever, the commodities mcluded in the commodity group 
and octroi levies are not uniform every v/here Six munici- 
palities, VIZ , (1) Vadgaon, (2) Kurundv/ad, (3) Jaismgpur, 
(4) T,furgud, (5) Kagal and (6) Panhala had not introduced 
regular rules for the collection of octroi in their areas upto the 
end of the year 1955-56 Octroi v/as auctioned to the highest 
bidder and the recovery of the same v/as entrusted to a con- 
tractor employed by the municipality 

Table Nos 23, 24, 25 and 26 give figures of exports and 
imports of vanous commodities based on octroi returns in the 
municipal tov/ns of (1) Kolhapur, (2) Ichalkaranji, (3) Idalkapur 
and (4) Gadhinglaj Because of the limitations already cited, 
the statistics detailed in the tables may only be taken to mdicate 
broad trends It is apparent that there v/as a steady increase in 
imports in all to”/ns. There v/as a steady increase m exports of 
some commodities The increase m imports rmght be due to 
various causes, important among them being the increase in 
population of the district, in the buildmg and constructional 
activities in the post-v ar penod and an all-round increase m 
trading activities as a result of increase in the supply and 
velocity of money The tables show that imports of cereals, 
tea, building matenals and cotton piecegoods increased at 
a greater pace than other commodities — 
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Statement showing Imports based on Octroi Returns of Ichalkaranji Municipality. 
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TABLE No 26 

Statement showing Imports and Exports based on Octroi 
Returns of Gadhinglaj Municipality. 




19d4-55 

1 

I 1966-60 

Connnodity group 











Quantity 

inMds 

Value 
in Es 

1 ■ 

Quantity 
in Mds 

Value 

iuEs 

Corenls 

Imports 

Exports 

2,902 
; 43,397 

1 

1 

1 

1 

03,799 

10,876 


Sugar 

Imports 

Exports 

1,186 

833 


0,788 

670 

• 

Firewood 

Imports 

Exports 

13,248 

10,360 


69,470 

7,398 


Charcoal 

Imports 

Exports 

940 

40,312 


3,011 

1,060 


Petrol (Gallons) 

Imports 

Exports 

1,060 


10^25 1 

1 


Cement 

Imports ! 
Exports 

1 

1 1 

0,418 
117 1 

1 

1 

10,906 

073 

Building matcnaB 

Imports 

Exports 

6,298 

11,692 

2S4 

0,600 

34,328 

16,375 

7,847 

1,902 

Tea 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

29,340 

5,947 


2,20,702 

20,918 

Tobacco 

Imports 

Exports 

2,727 

176 


0,748 

199 


Piccegoods 

Imports 

Exports 


03,002 

11,639 

1 

1 

1,87,030 

15,058 

Bri3‘>. Copper, Iron, 
etc 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

334 

20 


1,490 

39 


ICco^enc (palloni) 

Imports 

Exports 

12.IC2 

20 i 

1 

1 


07,261 



Imports 
I sports 


1 

'Oil ^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

37,804 

18 733 
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Rctail trade is carried on by a large number of shops located 
in vniious towns nnd villages of the district Details of shops 
located in rural areas and non-nninicipal towns have been given 
m the section on “ Village Shop-keepers” and hence this account 
deals c\clu';i\clv with ictail trade shops in municipal towns in 
the district 

There were eight municipal towms in 1955-56 including the 
two municipal boioughs of Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji The 
Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 w'as applied 
onlv to Kolhapui and Ichalkaianji municipal areas In other 
municipal towns vi7, (1) Kurundw'ad (2) Gadhinglaj (3) Malka- 
pur (4) Vadgaon (5) Murgud and (6) Jaisingpur, the said Act 
was not applied till 1955-56 

Retail shops, w'liich provide a link between the consumer and 
the wholesaler, are located in the various w'ards of the town 
and to a certain extent cater to the needs of the inhabitants of 
the localities The stock-in-trade of a majoiity of retail trade 
shops is limited but rapid replenishments are made as and 
when the old stocks arc sold out The capital investments of 
most of the shops aic also limited Retaileis usually Rave 
dealings wuth some w'holesaler in the town itself but not 
infrequently they have dealings with even bigger traders 
Quite a few have dealings with outside merchants particularly 
in cloth trade Retail sales aie generally on cash basis but 
goods on Cl edit are also given to some customers whose accounts 
are *:ettled peiiodically 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 is 
administered by the municipal boroughs and all the shops and 
establishments arc required to be registered under the Act 

The following statement shows the total number of shops, 
registered under the Act in the two municipal boroughs in 
the district viz (1) Kolhapur and (2) Ichalkaranji 


1955-56 


Jlunioipalily 

1 

Shops 

Employanont including 
Employers 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Children 

1 Kolhapur 

4,004 

6,002 

123 

233 

6,018 

2 Ichalkaranj i 

G69 

1,068 

0 

11 

1,074 


As per information furnished by the Kblhapur Borough 
Municipality, there were 4,904 retail shops of different 
varieties and sizes which provided employment to 6,018 
persons including 123 women and 2^ children 
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CHAPTER g. foiio'ving table (Ilo 27) sho'vs the v/ard-v,ise distnbj- 

tion of retail shops From the table, it can be seen that grain 
F'zj'x ’’-r £^"3 grocer,' shops ri,0i4j dominate the picture, folloived by 
s*',eetmeat and eatable shops <'434) Tnese tv/o types of shops 
pro'/ided empioemcent to 1,732 persons The shops T/ere found 
more concentrated m evards C and E follov'ed by v.ards E, A 
and D 

The next groups of shops having comparatively gredter 
emjplcr/raent *''ere stationery, cutlery and provision stores 
rsil), leather goods and fooP’'ear* ('214), cloth and hosier:/ 
(235), pan-hidi s.nd cigarette shops (jII), <r,'cle shops (277) 
and zari shops (237). These shops together provided 
employ'ment to 1,470 persons There svexe other shops 
es rredicincs (33), metal uterisils (55), ready-made clothes 
(lOS), f’mbcr (132;, booh-sellers and publishers (9) and 
fumPure (45j These shops prernded employment to 1,332 
persons 

I' Tne total number of shops in the limits of Ichalkaranji 

Borojgh hlunieipahty vas 659 'vhich pro'/ided employment 
to 1 074 persons including 5 'vomen and 11 children 
Of tnese, Grocery shops (116), numbered next to miscellaneous 
(255) and ''-ere dispersed m all the ten v/ards of the to'/m but 
many of them v-*ere found m v-'ard IX. These v.-ere foUov/cd 
by s ','ectmeat and eatable shops (64), pan-bidi and cigarette 
chops (50; and cloth and hosiery including ready-made cloth 
shops (45; Tnese shops together provided employment to 915 
persons Of course there 'vas a *’,nde dispersal of shops of 
difTerent vare' c„ vz stationery hard’"are, 'zatches ana 
ontic-ils, ood fuel metal utensils, medicine, leather goods and 
foo‘v ear etc but many '' ere found concentrated m v/ardc 
5TII, IX and X 


do ' e”er. a statement of retail establishments for each of the 
nunie pal to'’,rs 'vas prepared v ith the help of munic’pai 
:..t''-ont:es .n thr-r tosvns 


"'"e total r imber of shops m Ja ism spur '//as 402 v'hich 
"i'lcd crrip'ojTr.cnt to 1,057 persons includ’ng 51 childr'^.n 
: 3 V o-^en A. greater concentra* on of chops ''/as found .n 
ra B it s c'/i,dent from the state.~ent of '/,ard-vme 
‘r.c..* O’! of c ficrer-t tipos o: reta’I trade shops that there 
'c no sepera'e s.nops for sell ng umbrellas tm-n’oe and loc.-es 
;*5svv:, pe.-f-.n-es. gktr, cups, etc. The stat oncry merchants 
re fsu.-d to be ceai r.g in tnese comr-sd-t cs 

I fvi’-fT:';'! iCt-PC " > it'', “'"V 
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Jaisingpui IS an impoilant centre for bidi-tobacco and snuff 
There arc indigenous establishments preparing snuff from 
tobacco The total numbei of shops selling tobacco was 215 
which provided cmplo\mcnt to 708 'persons Groceiy shops 
were found in all the wards of the towm 

Malkapui is a small town and hence has comparatively few 
shops The total number of shops was 166 which provided 
employment to 320 persons including 43 childicn It is evident 
from the table that shops of only a few varieties were found 
FortA-tv’o grocery shops provided employment to 50 persons 
Shops selling furniture, agricultural requisites, petrol, petromax, 
etc, were not found in the town 

Tlie total numbei of shops in Murgud was 131 located in the 
four w'ards of the tow'n providing employment to 218 persons 
including 17 w'omcn and 12 children There was a wade 
dispersal of shops in the towm 

The total number of shops in Gadhinglaj was 51 whicli 
provided employment to 257 persons There were 210 shops 
in Vadgaon providing employment to 415 persons includmg 
33 women and 76 children Most of the shops m the town 
w'ere concentrated in ward A and grocery shops were found 
in all the five wards of the towm There was a wide dispersal 
of shops of different varieties 

In Kurundw'ad municipal area there were 125 shops which 
provided employment to 232 persons A greater concentration 
of retail trade shops w^as found in ward HI Dealers dealing 
in cloth and hosiery were found to be dealmg m ready-made 
clothes also It was reported that many residents of the town 
used to buy grains directly from agriculturists, and other 
requirements were purchased on the bazar-day when it was 
possible to get a number of ai tides usually not sold in the local 
market 

Among letail trade shops in the district the giocery gioup 
IS the most important It has the largest number of shops and 
provides the largest employment All sorts of cereals and 
pulses, spices, jaggery (gul), oil, ghee, condiments, tea, coffee, 
indigenous drugs, diy fruits, agarhatti, saffron, baking-soda, 
washing-soda, catechu, soap, cocoanuts, cocoanut oil, groundnut 
oil and a number of other things are sold in these shops The 
value of stock-in-trade of individual shops varies in a wide 
range, i e , from Rs 1,000 to Rs 50,000 The retail shop-keepers 
in this group get their stock in grains from the local wholesale 
dealers The other articles and products are bought from local 
wholesalers who in turn obtain the same from various 
manufactunng centres particularly from cities hke Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras 
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Next in importance to groceries come probably the sweetmeat 
and eatable shops especially m Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji 
Among the group of shops selling sweetmeats and eatables, 
some sell only sweetmeats, some sell only seu, churmui a, chiuda, 
ganthxa, bhajja, khaman and bhiisa a mixture of all these 
Some sell sweetmeats as well as farsan Theie is bnsk trade 
in this form of business at the time of religious festivals 
Stock-in-trade of this type of shops varies from 500 to Rs 3,000 

Pan-bidi and cigarette shops are an example of shops having 
small investment Sale is always on cash basis Most of the 
establishments are one man establishments selling pan, bidi, 
cigarettes, chewing tobacco, betelnuts, catechu and occasionally 
confectionery The stock-m-trade is generally obtained locally 
and sometimes from outside A large number of these 
establishments make small quantities of bidis sufficient for their 
own sales The value of stock-m-trade vanes from Rs 25 to 
Rs 500 However, m the shops dealing exclusively in tobacco 
and snuff the stock-in-trade is considerably large Jaisingpur 
IS an important centre for tobacco, for btdis as well as for snuff 
Credit facilities enjoyed by tobacco mei chants from wholesalers 
aie generally for three months Business in this category of 
shops is generally slack in the ramy-season Rest of the time 
it IS bnsk and particularly on holidays the sales of pan-btdi 
shops are greater than on other days. 

These shop-keepers sell all kinds of textiles-cotton, woollen, 
silk — for shirting, coating, etc ; sarees, dhotars, tapestry-cloth, 
towels, and various kinds of hosiery. Besides mill-made fabrics, 
they stock and sell hand-loom and power-loom products The 
stock-m-ti ade of an average shop is usually Rs 500 but a few 
largo shop-keepers stock goods woith Rs 50,000 to Rs 1,00,000 
The big shops employ clerks to keep accounts, besides 
salesmen Handloom and power-loom products manu- 
factured m the district are obtained by the shop-keepers 
cither directly from factories or from wholesale dealeis 
As in other cases, the ramy-season is generally slack and 
sales shoot up during festivals and mariiage season 
Credit IS offeied to shop-keepers by wholesalers for 30 days 
but cash payment is generally the rule for hosiery 
goods A majority of shop-keepers purchase most of their 
requirements of all mill-made cloth through the local agents 
of various textile mills and sometimes even import goods from 
Sholapur, Bombay, Ahmedabad and Kanpur, etc 

- Footv ear and other leather goods such as leather, accessories 
of shoe-making such as sewing thread, nails, clips, belts, 
purses, etc are sold b\ shops grouped under leather goods 
and footv ear Kolhapur is famous for footv.'car (chappals) 
kro”*n as “ Kolhapun chappals" The \aluc of stock-in-trade 
of irese traders vanes from Rs 800 to Rs 5,000 Business is 
gcrerally slack dunng monsoon and brisk during the summer 
season 
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Shop-keepers undci the group "Medicines” style themselves 
up ns chemi'^ts nnd diuggists They sell chemicals of various 
kinds, foicign and indigenous diugs, medicines and surgical 
instruments A large pail of the chemicals, drugs and medicines 
stocked IS of 4 I foieign oiigin nnd bi ought mainly fiom Bombay 
Those mnmifnclurcd in India aic biought mainly from their 
places of nroduction vir Bombay Poona, Baroda and 
Ahmcdnag.ir 
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The following tables (Nos 27 to 34) show the waid-wise 
dislnbution of ':hops m the municipal limits of the following 
towns — 

Kolliapui Ich.ilk.ir.mji, Jaisingpui, Malkapur, Murgud, 
Gndhinglaj, Vadgaon and Kuiundwad 


(o c r ) L-O Vf 708—33 






'I'AUl.K No. 




TABLE No 28 

A TABLE SHOWING WARD-WISE BREUC-UP OF RETAIL ESTHILISHMI-NTS IN Icit \I IC \R \MI 
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I Tniiingpiir 

I "Vrurgritl 

I 'Mill rpur 
I Gndliinginj 

I VndgTon nnd 

j KlIrlmd^rnd 



1-1 


C£> t- CC 


o 


chapter S 
Trndc 

Kttui.Tuum 

■Mx»rgui\ 

K\" uuiRv nil 





24 Building Matennl 
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1 1 Leather Q oods and Footwear 
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17 Motor, Motor Cycles, Sales and Repairs 

18 Cloth, and Hosiery 

19 Ready made Clothes 
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7 Pan, Bidi, Cigarettes 

8 Tobacco and Snuff 

9 Modioino 

10 Stationery, Cutlery Bangles and Provisions 


12 Cycles and Cycle Aoccssorics 

10 Gramophone, Itadto and Electric Goods 

1 1 Watches and Opticnis 

ir> Umbrellas, Looks and Trunks 
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*1 <“1 C Cl I- ^ Cl O 12 

^ — ei c*5 

U““ 

^1 Cl — w 

O 

1-- 

Cl Cl o 

33 

Cl Cl Cl c Cl 1* Cl ei Cl Cl 12 

^ ^ 01 1-^ 

c 

C2 

12 ^ O ^ I*' — ^ ^ C) F-4 o 

210 


Cl 

1 

1 

1 

38 

• Cl 

CO 

oo^*c Cl Cl ,-iP-i^ 

60 

^ ^ Cl Cl Cl ^ ^ eo 

93 

34. BuUding llatcrlal 

26 Timber 

20 Flowers 

27 AgarbaUi, Hair Oils and 

PorfumcB 

28 Frame Jlnkors 

29 Glass Alirrors and Glasswares 

30 Cages 

31 Agricultural roquiBiles 

32 Zari 

33 Ammunition and Power 

34 IVosto Slatenal 

35 Booksellers and Publishers 

36 Stationery and Nouspapors 

37 Potromn'c 

38 Petrol 

39 Load Cups and Platters 

40 Sheep and Goats 

41 SriscollaneouB 

Total 
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Y, I’mi, 111(11, 

II. T<tlimi(ui uiid diiiill' 

II. Nfi'(l|(tlu(( 

III, llliiililoiKtn', UuUi'fy, IlminIdH (kkI^ 

IVovIhUhi, 

II, fi'iivtlioi' (|(i(i(l(i (did IC(i(il,\vi'iii' ,, 



12 Cycles and Cycle Accessones 

13 Grajtiophono, Radio and Electric 

Goods 
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The follow inp. 'tatcincnt comjJilcd from the stntistictal ictums 
of Sale Ta\. ondet the Bombay Sale Ta\ Act, 1946, gives 
an uica of the vohimi of busino's done b\ big shops in Kolhapur 
dotnet 

Since the tiiuiuvei of most of the lelail shops in the district 
did not itacli the minimum prcsciibcd for registration undei 
the Act (Hr 10.000 in case of impoiicrs and Rs 25,000 in case 
of otlurr) quite a large number of retail snops fell outside the 
’ cope of the statement During the period under review i e 
1956-57, there were 1,500 registered dealers and their total 
turnoeer amounted to Rs 30.28,45,000 Looking at the 
st.iicmcnt. it can be seen that Kolhapur city hod the largest 
number of dealers (714) with a total turnover of Rs 17,16,13,000 
followed by tho‘-c in Ichalkaranji town (377) with a total 
turnover of Rs 4.71,52,000 The statement also reveals that 
largest number of dealers was found in the group of “clothing 
and other consumer goods ' followed by those m the group 
of " Foodstuffs and Hotels “ But the turnover of dealers in 
the latter group was more as compared to that in the former 
There was a wide dispersal of shops registered under “Food- 
stuffs and Hotels" and “Clothing and other consumer goods" 
in almost all the areas except Shahuwadi and Shirol Shops 
in the groups of “ Machinery and Capital goods ” and “ Industrial 
Commodities " w’cre found only m Kolhapur city and 
Ichalkaranji town While shops in the groups of “Building 
Materials " and “ Transport and Vehicles goods " were found 
m Kolhapur city and Hatkanangale and Kagal There 
W'ere no shops registered in the group of “ Fuel and Power ” 
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TABLE 

StATEIvOEKT SHOV/IKG HUMBER OF REGISTERED DEALERS AHD 

(FigTirca of Grois 

- __ . . 

' iothSowumi Tran^ortand 

" * ' / ;;oods chicle gooda 


1 

xSO 

0 T 0 

1 ^'0 
\ 

1 

0 T 0 

Mo 

1 0 T 0 

i 

’ Mo, 
t 

1 

1 0 T 0 



R. 

i Rs 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Rs 

j 

Rs 

Kolhapur City 

392 

1,42,03'', 

249 

10,337 

i 0 

f 

J 

1,041 

1 

20 

0,127 

Karvir 

2 


30 

4,243 

\ 

\ 

1 

i 

f 

1 

\ 

i 

Cadhinglaj 

''1 

11,201 

27 

958 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 


.Tal'ingpur 

13 

3,240 

104 

23,931 

1 

> 

1 

1 

! 

0 0 

Mall apur 

12 

27,722 


14 

1 

1 

( 

1 

: 

( 

' ’ ) 
1 

Ichall. a r a n j j 
(Tom) 

29 

2,793 

340 

44,023 


) 


1 

f 

Ajara 

c, 

232 

■ 

103 



• 

4 

nmnd"a<l 

4 

0 






I 

f 

15 ivada 

3 

4,370 



• 


a » 

J 

» 

! 

1 

I’hu'Lar;fifl 





' 



\ 

Ilatfanangale 

29 

4,702 

30 

l/>74 


1 

1 

1 

83 ‘ 

Kagal 


227 


174 


1 

1 

91 

Pauli da 

1 

3 

1 


• 

j 


1 

1 

Radhanasan 

1 


" 

• 

. 

i 

1 

< 

1 

Sh ihur-ndi 





1 

» 

i 

> 



Shirol 


i 

( 

j 

1 

1 

1 

t 

887 

! 

1 

1 

> 

1 

1 


i 

! 

Total 

'AH 

1,97,057 1 

! 

877 j 

( 

91,392 j 

1 

0 ; 
I 

1,041 j 

23 

i 

0,299 j 


yr,if . — Tahlc prepar'd from thcAtotiMieal informati'm ofSalcaTot impplR-d 
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No 35 

THEIR TOTAL TURNOVER IN 1956-57 
Tornover in tlionnandf) 


■\rnohincrv and 
capital goods 

Fuel and 
Power 

Industrial 

Commodities 

! 

1 Jliflcollancous 

! Total 

1 

1 

No ; 

1 

G T 0 

No 

[g T 0 

No 

G T 0 

No 

G T 0 

No 

G T 0 


Rs 


Rs 

( 

Rs 


Rs 


Rs 


3,137 



21 

2,GG3 

7 

326 

714 

1,71,013 









38 

4,243 


% 







78 

12,169 





4 




177 

27,227 


1 


1 





13 

27,780. “ 

1 

49 



7 

482 

1 


377 

47,162 

• 

' 







7 

385 

1 

• 

•• 



I 

1 1 




4 

0 

1 




1 


! 

1 

1 

3 

4,860 



1 






00 

0,610 



f 






11 

400 

. 

• • 







1 

3 

• 








1 

77 

! 








24 

1 

385 

14 

3,180 



28 

3,046 

1 

7 

326 

1,608 

3,02,846 


by the Sales Tax Ollloor, Kolhapnr, District Kolhapur 
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Like pedlars m rural areas, their counterpart in urban areas 
VIZ, hawkers play an important role in the retail trade of 
the distnct However, organized trading activities due to 
urbanisation, a product of mdustiial revolution, and the resultant 
evolution of shops (big or small), do not give much scope 
to hawkers especially in towns and cities Even then they 
contmue to be prominent in semi-urban areas They sell 
comparatively cheaper articles usually in every day use, viz. 
peppermints, sugarcane juice, cheap utensils, toys, agarhattis, 
fruits, sweetmeats and a number of petty articles 

There were 34 hawkers m Kolhapur m 1955-56, a majonty 
of them being foimd in the “ C ” ward of the town Hawkers 
who sold tea, sweetmeats, bhel, etc , were licensed and a licence 
fee of Rs 2 each per month was collected from them 
However, those who sold kurmure, groundnuts, fruits, etc , were 
not required to take licences They were found to be doing 
their busmess near the railway station, bus stand and 
theatres 

In Ichalkaranji town there were nearly 100 hawkers m 1955-56 
The mumcipality collected licence fees at the rate of Rs. 2 
per annum from hawkers carrying fruits and vegetables on 
their heads and sellmg them to customers, Rs. 4 per annum 
were collected from those who used hand-carts and Rs. 8 
per annum from hawkers who used vehicles drawn by mechnical- 
power, etc 

The foUovmg mumcipalities viz , (1) Murgud, (2) Gadhmglaj, 
(3) Kagal, (4) Kurundwad, (5) Vadgaon, (6) Malkapur and 
(7) Panhala reported that there were no hawkers m their 
mumcipal limits However, in some muninpal towns hawkers 
from nearby areas used to come on bazar day or days to sell 
their goods 

Trade bemg one of the principal economic activities of 
modem tunes, associations and organisations of traders and 
merchants play an important role in the community’s economic 
life. A central orgamsation hicp a Chamber of Commerce can 
have considerable influence m as much at it is a body to which 
different types of small associations are affihated The 
representation given to the central organisation in various 
economic committees help very much in redressing the 
grievances facing the mercantile community. 
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In Kolhapur district the growth of trade associations is 
comparatively recent The more promment among them were 
affiliated to tlie Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce and are 
listed below — 

(1) Bhusar Vyapan Association, Kolhapur 

(2) Shahupun Merchants’ Association, Kolhapur 

(3) Merchants’ Association, Ichalkaranji 

(4) Merchants’ Association, Vadgaon 

(5) Merchants’ Associatiort, Jaisingpur 

(6) Merchants’ Association, Gadhmglaj 

(7) Merchants’ Association, Malkapur 

The followmg statement compiled from the Bombay 
Government Gazette, give an idea of the retail pnees prevailmg 
at Kolhapur at the time of compilatiop of the districts’ 
Gazetteer — 


TABLE No 36 

Retml Prices current in Kolhapur on the last dav of the 
Fortnight ending 15th May, 1955 


ComnioditioB 

1 

1 Varioty/Quahty 

2 

Unit 

3 

S Ch 

4 

1 

I Cereals — 

Paddj 

! Coarse 


1 

1 

3 0 

Rico 1 

Do 


3 4 

WTioat 

White 


S 4 

Wheat flour 

Do 


3 0 

Jowar 

1 

Do 


, i 0 

Bajn 1 

II Suhstdiary Food Crops — 

Siroot potatoes 

Papaya 

Groundnut cake flour 

1 

1 

1 

1 4 0 

1 

6 0 

4 0 

5 0 
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Couinioditics ^ 

\ 

Vnnoty/Qunlity 

1 Unit 

S Ch 

1 


2 

3 

4 

III Pulses — 





Gram 

(a) 

IVliolo 


3 0 


ib) 

Split (both unth and 
without skin) 


2 12 

Arliar (Tur) 

(o) 

IVholo 


3 0 


ib) 

Split (both n ith and 
without skin) 


2 12 

Moong 

(«) 

Whole 


2 8 


(6) 

Split (both with and 
without skin) 


2 0 

Udid 

(a) 

Whole 


to 

to 


(6) 

Split (both with and 
without skin) 


2 0 

MdBur 

(a) 

Whole 


2 4 


(6) 

Split (both with and 
without skin) 


2 0 

Kolliii 




3 0 

IV Sugar and Qul— 





Gol 

(a) 

Sort I 

; 

3 8 


(b) 

Sort n 


4 8 

Sugar rohnod 

D 24 


1 0 

1 

6 

> 





Groundnut oil 




1 0 

Sesamum oil 



i 

i 

0 12 

CoBlor oil 




0 11 

Mustard oil 



1 

1 

0 8 

Linseed oil 



I 

0 12 

Cocoanut oil 




0 8 

VI Frmls, Vegetables and 





Nuts — 




Us As Ps 

{i) Fruits — 




3 0 0 

MangooB 



Per dozen 

Plantains 


1 


0 8 0 

Oranges 



») 

10 0 

(ii) Vegetatles — 




S Ch 

Potatoes 




4 0 

Onions 




10 0 



1 


Rs As Ps 

VII Tobacco 

Leaf 

Per pound 

2 8 0 
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TABLE No 36 — contd 


Commodities ' 

1 

' Vaiict\/Qunliti 

O 

1 Unit 
! ^ 

S Ch 

4 

VIII Lwc^loct product ! — ! 



1 

1 

Milk 


Per rupee 

3 0 

Ghee 1 

1 

1 (a) Agmark 




(6) Ungraded 

it 

0 0 

j 



Es As Ps 

Kuu> 1 

(i) A Grade 

Per dozen 

! 10 0 

I 

(ii) B Grade 


1 0 12 0 

1 

(ill) C Grade 

»» 

[ 

Mutton ' 

Goat 

1 » 

Per soer 

1 1 12 0 

Mutton 1 

1 Sheep 

' 

1 12 0 

1 

1 ov, Is j 

1 

Per dozen 

33 0 0 

IX Condunent'S and Sptcct — 


1 i 

S Ch 

Turmeric 

t 

[ ' 

0 0 

Tamarind 



0 12 

Drj Chillies 


1 

0 14 

X Fodder — 

1 

1 

Es As Ps 

Dn Grass 

1 

For maund.j 

4 0 0 

Joivar Straw 

Karbi ' 

1 

1 

3 8 0 

Ba]ri Straw j 

1 

r 


3 0 0 

Rico Strau 



2 8 0 

XI JiltaccIIancoiis — 

1 


S Ch 

Salt 

1 

1 1 

Per Rupee 

IG 0 


1 

1 

Es As Ps 

Kerosene oil i 

1 j 

Per gallon 1 

1 8 0 

Firewood j 

1 p 

i 

Per maundj 

2 8 0 

Coarse cloth 

i 

Per yard | 

10 0 

Cotton 

1 Cleaned 

Per Maundi 


Tea ^ 

! 

Per pound ' 

3 4 0 

I 

Coffco 1 

i 

> 

2 12 0 

■R heat Broad 


i 

0 6 0 


1 Pnces in soers and chhat-aks (of SO and 5 tolas respectively) per rupee unless othcr- 
■mso stated TThcn qualitj is not specified /air average quality is implied 


3 The statement rclatmg to ivholesalo prices is not given in the Gazeilc and hence not 
incorporated in the Gazetteer 
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CHAPTHR 9— TRANSPORT AND COIMBIUNICATIONS chapter 9 

Transport and 

Thl, Gl:Mn\L CO^DITION Of TRANSPORT IN THE 19tH CENTURY Communications 

iNXrODUCTIOX 

)n the then Kolhapui Stale was pooi This may be 
atliiDutcd to some e\lcni to the economic set-up of the 
19th centui\ As villages were looked upon and developed as 
self-sufTicienl economic units, means of communication by 
themselves did not leccive any paiticular attention, haidly 
anj effort was made to make good roads As the old Gazetted 
mentions “Till 1845 when Biitish superintendence was mtio- 
duced Kolhapui had no made loads Of the path\\ays those 
that led ^\est down the Sahj'adiis to the coast weie hardly 
fit for lightly laden cattle and those that went inland were 
meic beaten cattle tiacks ’ During the rainy season passage 
across the “ ml ind tiacks” w^as entirely closed and “foot 
passengers ” ciossed the livers in a “broad but shallow and 
unsafe siigai-pans wdiich yeaily caused a great loss of life’ 

Aftei the intioduction of Biitish supermtendence in 1845, 
some piogiess in making loads w'as made Between 1845 and 
1854 about 300 miles of roads w’^ere made and m 1886 when 
the old Gazetted was published Kolhapui had, besides seveial 
minor loads foui mam lines of communication, the Poona- 
Belgaum running north-south, and Kolhapur-Amba pass, 
Kolhapur-Phonda pass and Sankeshwar-Parpoli pass roads 
lunning ivest towaids the coast In 1957 Kolhapur had about 
312 miles of National Highway and State Highway and Major 
Distiict Roads, excluding other district roads (about 143 miles) 

The Miiaj-Kolhapur Railway line was opened for traffic on 
21st April 1891 

(( Cl ) L c Vf 70S— T) 
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the ^caI, except that sometimes where thtie are causeways or 
submcisible budge- tiaflic mav be intenupted m the monsoon 
foi vci\ shoit penods State Highv a>s usually have connections 
\Mtli National Highwavs 

Majoi Distnct Roads .iie rouehly of the same specihcations 
as State I4ighv.a\s These loads connect impoilant marketing 
centres with i.iil\\a\s. State Ilighvajs and National Highways 

Othei Distiicl Roads aic also of the same type as Majoi 
Distiicl Road'- except that tliey aie subject to more frequent 
Intel ruptions of tiaflic duimg llie lains They also seive 
market places and aie geneially unmetalled 

The State Highways and in most cases the Major Distnct 
Roads aie constructed and maintained by the State Public 
Works Department and the cost, unlike in the case of the 
National Ilfghways, is met out of State funds The cost of 
National Highways is entiroK borne by the Central Govern- 
ment 

Tlie Poona-Bangaloic road is the only National Highway that 
passes through Kolhapur district aftei passing through Poona, 
Noith Satara and South Sataia districts ft enters Kolhapui 
in mile 128/4, after crossing the iivci Varna and runs south 
a distance of 28 miles and 7 fui longs and leaves the district 
at mile 157/3, after crossing the nvei Dudhganga, to entei 
Belgaum district In its course in the district it passes through 
Hatkanangalc, Karvir and Kagal talukas 

It touches Kini in mile 132 Wathar in 133 , Top in 137 , 
Shiioli in 142 , Kolhapui in 145 (T B )= , Shiigaon in 151 and 
Kagal in 156 

Going from north to south the following roads either take 
off from It or arc crossed by it — ■ 


Place or point 
of jnnoliun 

Xamo of tho Rond 

Class of 
the Road 

Wathai 

Hatkanangale-Alta-Wadgaon- 
Talsande-Boipadale road 

ODR" 

Top 

Top-Wadgaon-Bhadole road 

ODR 

Shiroli 

Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur-Hyderabad road 

SH‘ 

Kolhapui 

Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur-Hyderabad road 

SH' 

Mile 146 

Kolhapur-Pattankodoli-Hupaii- 

ODR 


Rendal-Rangoli-Shii adwad-Lat- 
Herwad road 


' Tho distance is from Poona 
^ Travollor’s Bungalon 
° Other Distnct Road 
‘ State Highn ay 

(a 0 1 ) I -o Vf 708 — 35(7 
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Natiokai- 
HiamvAY 
Poona Bangalore 
Road 


State HIOH\^ ay^- 
Dovgad Kaladgi 
Road 


There is a level crossing over the Miraj-Kolhapur Railway 
line at mile 145/6 

The work of asphalting the road was sanctioned by the 
Government of India The section between mile 130/0 and 
150/3 was asphalted by June 1958 

The road is motoiable thioughout the year 

This load starts from Kaladgi in Belgaum district and 
enters Kolhapur m mile 4 and runs in the western direction 
up to Da]ipur on the border of the district and enters Ratnagin 
In its course in the district it passes through the talukas of 
Kagal, Bhudargad and Radhanagaii 

It touches Lingnoor Wadi in mile No 4, Sonage in mile 
No 8, Kurunkali in mile No 9, Surupali in mile No 10, 
Shindewadi in mile No 13, Murgud m mile No 14, Nidhori m 
mile No 15, Admapur in mile No 16, Sarvade m mile No 20, 
Mangewadi m mile No 21, Nartawade in mile No 22, Sulambi in 
mile No 22, Solankur m mile No 23, Radhanagari in mile 
No 29, Phejlwade in mile No 30, Shelap m mile No 36, Hasane 
m mile No 44, and Dajipur in mile No 46 


The following loads either take off from it or aie crossed 
by It — 


Place or point 
of junction 

Name of the Road 

Class of 
tlio Road 

Mile No 4/1 

Lingnooi-Kapashi road 

ODR 

Mile No 4/2 

Lingnoor approach road 

VR‘ 

Mile No 5/4 

Khadkewada appioach road 

VR 

Mile No 8/6 

Hamidwada approach road 

VR 

Mile No 12 

Yamge approach road 

VR 

Mile No 16/4 

Kolhapur-Vijaymarga-Hanmanta 
Ghat Road 

MDR' 

Mile No 21/2 

Nartawade approach road 

VR 

Mile No 21/3 

Sulambi approach road 

VR 

Mile No 25/1 

Kolhapur-Washi-Parite-Ghota- 
wade-Gaibi road 

MDR 

^ Village Road 

* Major District Rond 



The road is motorable throughout the year 
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This load shuts fiom Miiv.i poii in Ralnagiii district and 
enters KoJJiapui ai miJc 4J/3 near the village Amba of Shahu- 
vadi taluka In its course in the disliict it passes through 
tlic lahihas of Shnluiwndi Hatkanangale and Shirol and the 
Panhnln mahal fiom Ainba upto Kolhapui and then noith 
V c^-t iiplo Udagaon to cntei South Satara 'm mile No 108 
The section between mile 141/4 and mile 145 of the Poona- 
Bangalore Nalion.il Higlncav is common to both Including 
this section the Icngtli of tlie load in tlie district is 66 miles 
and 5 fui longs The poilion of the load which lies within 
the municipal limits of Kolhapur cit\ is maintained by the 
Kolhapui Municipal Boiough 

It touclics Amba in mile 41/4, (1 B>’ . Malkapui in mile 53/3, 
(I B), Shahuuadi m mile 56 Bambavade m mile 62/2, 
13oipadale in mile 70, Keialc 76, Keili 77, Kolhapur 82, 
(T B), Atigie f)3 , Hatkanangale % Shiigaon 103, Jaisingpur 
106, and Udagaon 108 

The following loads eithci take off fiom it or are crossed by 
it — 


Place or point 
of juncltnii 

Xante of ilio Roinl 

OnsB of 
Iho Rond 

Amba 

Amba-Gajapul road 

ODR 

Malkapui 

Malkapui -Man-Ana,:kuia- 
Bhogaon-Kale load 

ODR 

Bambavade 

Bambavade-Pishvi load 

ODR 


Bambavade-Shiiala road 

MDR 


Sai ud-Bhedasgaon-Kotoh-Shirala- 
Shitur load 

ODR 

Borpadalc 

Boipadale-Pargaon-Kmi-Wad- 
gaon-Hatkanangale road 

*ODR 

Waghbil 

Waghbil-Panhala road 

MDR 

Atigre 

Atigi e-Ichalkaranji-Takawade- 
Shndhon load 

ODR 

Hatkanangale 

Hatkanangale-Ichalkaranji road 

MDR 


Hatkanangale-Nej-Kumbhog 

road 

ODR 


Hatkanangale-Wadgaon-Bor- 
padle load 

ODR 

Mile 103 

Jaisingpur-Ichalkaranji load 

ODR 

Jaisingpur 

Jaisingpur-Kurundwad-Herwad- 
Saundalge load 

MDR 


Jaismgpui-Kothali load 

ODR 
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The following londs oitliei take off from it or aie crossed by 
It — 


I’licr o' pom! 

- of Jtinrlioii 

Nniiio of the Rond 

ClnfiS of 
(ho Ronfl 

Mile No f) 

Washi appioach road 

VR 

Mile No 13 

Rashiwade approach load 

VR 

Mile No Ifi 

Kaulav approach load 

VR 

Mile No 24 

Karanjphcn approach road 

VR 

Mile No 25 

Kuditre appioach load 

VR 

Mile No 26 

Dcvgad-Kaladgi road 

SH 

It IS a fan season 

load 
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This load stalls from Gadhinglaj and rnns 27 miles south- Gadhinginj Ajra- 
wesl till the village Naganwadi on the southern border and Rond 

enters Ratnagin district It passes through Gadhinglaj taluka 
and Ajra mahal 

It touches Gadhinglaj m Mile No 0, Gijawane m Mile No 1 
Atyal in Mile No 2, Madilage in Mile No 9, Ajra m Mile 
No 13, Gouse in Mile No 21, Dardewadi in Mile No 24 (T B ) 
and Naganwadi in Mile No 27 


The following loads eithei take off from it or are ciossed By 
it — 


PInio or point 
of junction 

Kuiiio of tlio Road 

Class of 
tho Rond 

Mile 

No 

0 

Gadhmglaj-Mahagaon-Nesan 

road 

MDR 

Mile 

No 

0 

Gadhinglaj-Kadagaon-Mumewadi 

road 

MDR 

Mile 

No 

2 

Atyal approach load 

VR 

Mile 

No 

3 

Inchnal approach road 

VR 

Mile 

No 

4 

Ainapur road 

VR 

Mile 

No 

5 

Karambali approach road 

VR 

Mile 

No 

5 

Koulage approach road 

VR 

Mile 

No 

9 

Madilage-Shipur road 

ODR 

Mile 

No 

13 

Ajra-Ramtiith road 

VR 

Mile 

No 

14 

Ajra-Polgaon approach road 

VR 


It crosses the river Hnanyakeshi, in mile No 23, over 
a bridge 


This is a metalled and an all-weather road 



t n 

» o 






CHAPTER &. It Stans iron the Hatlnnangaie to'vn a: I.lile Iso, S3 oi the 
‘ Z.C:r 7 a-?i.atriag:ri-Koihapar-Bnapur-KTGeTabad ■’ State High- 
L'trTTytfT^- "'a", and ms south-east a dntance of 5 miles and 5 fiirlcmgs 
ID -r’-.-r uassins through Ka^ksnangale taluln It is a metalled 


-r r-n 


2.*\ clliQ. X -£^--5 -,<so 


V -T’-.'r massing through Ka'^ksnangale taluln 
, -h/t!:. _ road. ^ 

''in-xUiir' 


It touches Ichall-caranj: in mile I7o 0, Koroch: in mile Zso. 3 
and Hathanangaie In mule I7o. 5/5 

There is a level crossing near Hatlnriangale I7o road crosses 
t nor is any crossed V* :t It Is an all-*', eather road. 

Thus road starts from. Gadhinglaj and runs 13 males south 
upto I7esan and thereafter runs 4 miles south-vest unto 
Aijun***ad: on the southern border cf the d.strlct, and enters 
Belgaum district The secdion betveen Gadhinglaj and 
Tesari is m.etailed and the rest is m'lrvrr- read It passes 
tnroush Gadh.nglaj tahoka. 

It touches Gadhinglaj in m.iie I7o 0 Bhadgaon m. mile I'7o- 2 
Idaraii 31: m miile I'7o, 5 Karali Kh ;n mile IIo. 5/4, lilahiagaon 
.n mile I7o, 6/4 Xesar m mi.Ie Ifo 23 and Arjumradl in mile 
17o. 17, 

The £olio*^nng roads either talie off from it or are crossed by 


Pu-'^e or - ju.* 

tax-e-*-.': t r'-.c. 

Cir- <■: 

^ •* * 



Blnadgaon 

Bhiadgacn-ChincZoevad. road 

hTv 

Z.Iahagae.n 

I.Iahagaon-Ajra road. 

ODH 


It crosses the ri"er Kiranyaiieshi m mile 2. vhere there is 
a seasonal feri~" The road is not miCtorable triroughout the 
year, 

"hltk road forks from the Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-BIjanur- 
lAc rycerahad road fState Highovay; at mule Z7o 1(13/3 and runs 
'r-P-.c-i, rcuth-oouth-east unto Kurondvad and then south-vest upto 
vilage Ghosarvad Tifna on the eastern boti n dary of the 
d str.ct and enters Belgaum district The length of the road 
in the dlstncd is 12 miles and 6 furlongs A section of me 
road of 4 miles oekveen Jaislngnur and Shirol is m.etailed and 
*he rest m mor m road. It passas through Shirol taluka only. 

It touches Jaisingpur in Itliie Z7o. 0, Shirol in Z,^e 2to 4. 
Kurondvad in Llile 27o 8, Tervad in 2 file 27o 11. iuervad i- 
ll.le 27o 115 and Ghesarvad Titha in Z.Iiie 27o. 12/5, 

It neither cresses anv road nor does any road emanate from 
It cresses the v/er Panchaganga in mile 2-.o, 7 vhere there 
k a cause'ray. Communication along this road is stoppec 
dur.'g monsoon It is an ail veather road uptb Shirol and 
a fair ***eather read beyond it. 
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This load forks from the “ Ralnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur- chapter 9 

Hydeiabad ” load (S H ) at the village Bambavade and runs 

north upto the village Saiud and then luns north-west upto cJmmSifiMs 
the village Kapshi, and leaves the distiict to enter North Major District 
Satara It passes thiough Shahuwadi taluka only Hoads 

Bambnvnde >Shirnl( 
Rond 

The length of the load in the district is 8 miles and 1 
furlong 

It touches Bambavade m Mile No 0, Saiud m Mile No 2/5 and 
Kapshi Mile No 6/0 

It crosses the iiver Kadvi m mile No 2, wheielheie is 
a ferry service 

The section of the load between Bambavade and Sarud is 
M D R and that fiom Saiud onwards is O D R The road 
is not motorable throughout the yeai 

This road, which is 27 miles and 1 fuilong, starts from Gaigoti Akurde 
Gargoti and luns south-west upto Hanmantwadi on the 
southern bordei of the district It passes through Bhudargad 
taluka only 

It touches Gargoti', Akurde, Shengaon, Karadwadi, Pacharde, 

Donvade, Nitwade, Kadgaon, Tirawade, Anapwadi, Anturli, 

Patagaon, Tambyachiwadi and Hanamante 

It neithei ciosses any load nor does any road emanate fiom 
it The road is metalled upto Patgaon and the rest is 
a kacha load It crosses the river Vedganga near Gargoti and 
Patgaon At Gargoti a bridge was recently constructed The 
road IS not motorable thioughout the year 

This road starts from Bhadgaon, a village on the “ Gadhing- Bhadgaon cimnne 
la]-Bhadgaon-Mahagaon-Nesri-Adkui ” road (M D R and 
runs m the eastern direction upto Nool and then south-east KhnnapnrBoad 
upto Halkarni on the eastern border and thereafter runs in the 
eastern direction upto Khanapur in Bijapui district It passes 
through Gadhingla] taluka and is about 10 miles long It is 
a kacha load, motorable m fair season only, and touches 
Bhadgaon,^ Nool, Kasba, Halkarni, Basarge Bk and 
Khanapur 

Neither does any load emanate from it nor is anv crossed 
by it 

The Chandgad-Shiigaon Road emanates from Vengurla- cimndgnd shirgnr.n 
Belgaum-Bagalkot road (State Highway) from Mile No 54 and I 

runs in the south-west direction It covers m all 1 43 miles 
in the district and is maintained bj’’ the District Local Board 
Kolhapui' 

1 Tins IS the proposed description of the road according to tlic Xncpnr Plan 
Xo continuous mileage from Gadlnnglaj uns available 

’ Xo continuoas mileage from Bhadgaon vas available 
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MaJOP JJlSTnJCT 


touches Chandgad m Mile No 2 
IS motorable throughout the 


IloAn 

Ch'intlj'nA Shir;?non 
Roifl 


Karre Patnf 
Rond 


This road emanates from Vengurla-Belgaum-Bagalkot Road 
(State Highway) from Mile No 6-3 and runs in the south-west 
direction. Its length is eight miles m this distnct and joins 
Parla-Ramghat Road (O D R ) It is maintained by the District 
Local Board, Kolhapur 


It touches Patne m Mile No 8 It has a metalled surface 
and IS motorable throughout the year 

Chandgad Rarjo Chandgad-Parle Road starts from Chandgad and joins 
Parle-Ramghat Road It runs upto Here in the southern direc- 
tion and then goes to the south-east till Parle It covers in 
all 6 25 miles in this district It is a metalled road and is 
maintained by the District Local Board, Kolhapur 

It touches Here in Mile No 5 and crosses the Tamrapami 
river m Mile No 1 There is no bridge over the river It is 
a fair weather road and has a ferrv across the river at Mile 
No 1 


XanagmrajR Adi „r This road emanates from Vengurla-Belgaum-Bagalkot Road 
(State Highway) from Mile No 55 and runs in the north-ea^ 
direction It covers in all seven miles in the district out of 
v^hich one furlong js metalled and the remaining 
^88 miles) is a muium road It is maintained by the 
District Local Board, Kolhapur The following villages are 
touched by the road in its stretch — 

(1) Salawane in Mile No. 3 

, (2) Asagoli in Mile No 6 

(3) Adkur in Mile No 7 

The road is crossed by the Ghatprabha river in Mile No, 7 
and there is no bridge A ferry service is maintained in the 
monsoon 

Oiiirr DismcT Tiic follov/ii^g STATEMENT gives details of “ Other District 
Roads ” in charge of the District Local Board, Kolhapur — 
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TABLE No 4 


Kolhapur District — Statistics or Road Mileage 


Category 

^retailed 

Unmotallcd 

Total 


jr F 

1-1 

M F 

1 Public I\ orlvH Department 

t)7 0 

28 5 

115 5 

Roads 



1 

2 District Local Board Roads 

409 0 

305 0 

714 6 

3 Municipal Roads 

b3 4 

84 2 

107 0 

1 

Total 

579 4 

418 5 

998 1 


Thus the proportion of road mileage to the total area and 
population comes to about 3 188 sq miles and 1,308 persons 
pel mile lespectivelj'^ 


Table below gives the number of vehicles plying in the 
municipal towns The vaiious types of vehicles are divided 
among six categoiies distinguished from each other by the 
nature of the motive power used for their locomotion — 


TABLE No 5 

Vehicles plying within Municipal limits — Kolhapur District 


Serial 

No 

Name of the 
JIunicipalitT 

Motors 

! Motor 
cy'clos 

Cy oles 

1 Ballocl 
j Coifs 

Tongas 

1 

Others 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

Ichalkaranji 

N A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

1 

j N A 


O 

Malkapur 

N A 

N V 

' N A 

N A 

j N A 

1 N A 


3 

IMiirgiul 

7 


105 

101 j 

7 

1 

220 

4 

Kagal 

8 

1 

300 

200 

1 

3 

511 

5 

Panhala 

10 



2 

2 


20 

0 

Kurundivad 

13 


325 




339 

7 

Jnisingpiir 

21 1 

12 

! 535 

81 

10 

i 

1 iO 

734 

s 

Kolhapur 

57 ! 



453 

117 

ISS 

758 


Gandhinglaj 


0 

1 

200 

180 1 


1 

443 

10 

Vadgaon j 

j ! 

21 j 

‘ ! 

( 

1 

300 

100 


1 

425 


1 lotal 

1 

1 

143 

23 

1,705 

1 

1,117 j 

1 

130 } 

200 

3,t50 


The following table gives discription of bridges m charge of 
Public Works Department and District Local Board, 
Kolhapur — 
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All the ferries in the district are m charge of the District 
Local Board, Kolhapur Of the 67^ femes in the district only 
nine are perennial and the rest are seasonal The latter 
operate only m the rainy-season , generally, the rivers are easily 
fordable during the rest of the year 

Of the perennial ferries, the one at Ichalkaranji on the nver 
Panchaganga is by far the most important, carrymg every day 
about 200 persons and goods worth about Rs 5,000 and yields 
to the Local Board an annual mcome of about Rs 7,000 The 
second important perennial ferry is at Narsinhawadi on the 
confluence of the rivers Krishna and Panchaganga It carries 
on an average 500 persons a day and yields an annual income 
of about Rs 6,000 

Among the seasonal femes the one at Kasarwada is the most 
important It carries on an average, about 100 persons and 
goods worth about Rs 1,000 per day and yields about Rs 15,000 
a year to the Local Board Another important seasonal ferry 
is at Arjunwad on the river Krishna It carries every day 
about 200 persons and goods worth about Rs 500, and yields 
about Rs 1,100 every year 

The followmg table gives the location and other details, of all 
the ferries in the distnct' — 


' TjWc bcloijr shows 6S femes This js because the perennial ferry at hiarsmbawadi 
on the confluence of Krishna and Panchaganga is shown twice 
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Thu Go*,*z?jns:TT or Boisat dhcidzd ii: 19i7 to iTATzccnizsz 
the rr.otor transport industry rrith a vierr to eiirrhnating 
unercnorrnc coronstirion and placing the industrj on a sound 
economic basis It set up a statutory public corporab.on 
knomn as the Bombav State Hoad Tnansnort Corcoration 
(B S H T. C) After 77orid V.’ar I fl&i4-18) the motor 
transport industry yielded hiign pronts ~hleh. coupled vrith 
freedom of entry and absence of regulation, attacted a large 
number of enterorisin' 


^ persons. 


most of vrnom mere sm: 


-.Vr 


operators ov.-ning a bus or tmo In order to attract greater 
patronage, rates v/ere often reduced as lorn as could cover only 
the ‘ out-of-pocket'' (he %*ariabie) costs Such a policy vras 
necessarily short-sighted and detrimental in the long run to the 
industry as a mhole. Over-cromding vras a usual occurrence. 
Ereakdo^.-ns mere quite common. Ifecessary amenities such 
good seating accommodation, canteeriS, maiting rooms, lavatories 
and other facilities mere almc-st absent In order to secure 
a larger turnover, drr/ers drove rashly, often endangering the 
lives of the passengers 

Conditions of ser.uce improved a little after the passing of 
the l.iotor Vehicles Act 1939, It mas realised after independence 
that in melfare State public meal rather than private 
prodts should be maximised. This could never be expected 
from private proprietors Hence it mas decided in 1947 tc 
nationalise motor transport in the Bombay State, In accordance 
mith this policy, motor transport in the Kolhapur district 
mss nation^ised on July 1, 1559 

Tne table given belom indicates the total number of routes 
route mileage, the frequency of “Up" and ' Damn trips and 
the average number of passengers per day per route: — 


TABLn ifo 8 



Kom-APTP, Dr/ision or S 
Houtss n; 

lATS TE.4;rs?o? 
Opshatio:' 

T— Vah: 

ous 

1 

tmr;e of Hor'o, 


. 

Triz' 

4 

t 

Drm ' 

-) 

A-tri.r'' 
Z7o of 

p5T dij 

c 

1 

1 Sist' c 

t 0 

1 

1 

14 

r> 

i • * .C-. — 

C 4 

I 

I 


' 


7 

J 

f 

177 


'2, liL .. 

1! 0 

I 

1 

- 



Cl S 

1 

1 

VA 
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''cn-'J 

\o 

1 

1 

1 

XiMuo of Route 

1 

1 

t 

O 

I 

1 

Route 
j Alitcage 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Up 

Trips 

4 

J 

1 

1 

Doom 

Trips 

1 

i ^ 

1 Vrerago 

1 No of 

1 passengers 

1 travelled 

1 per day 
per trip 

! « 

3— 

(•1) IcJinl) iranjI-Kodoli 

2C 8 

1 

1 

140 

confrf 

(A) Ichnll nrnnji Kolhapur 

19 6 

9 

1 

9 

048 


1 (0) Ichalknmuji Mnlkapur 

51 0 

1 

1 

1 

222 


(7) Iclmll.aranji Aliraj 

20 1 

1 

1 

35 


(S) Ichalkaranji Sniiph 

17 9 

8 

8 

584 


(0) Ichall amnji Vndgaon 

10 2 

j 

o 

2 

230 

•1 

(1) Islampur Aslifa 

12 C 

1 

1 

93 


(2) Islampur Rorgnon 

5 4 

o 

0 

138 


(3) Islampur Chilrurdc 

1 10 4 

1 

3 

3 

297 


(4) Islampur-Karnd 

19 4 

4 

4 

432 


(G) Isbmpur Kokrud 

24 0 

3 

3 

495 


(C) Islampur Kolhapur 

34 3 

; 4 

4 

570 


(7) Islampur Sangli 

25 4 1 

0 

9 

1,134 


(8) Islampur Shiraln 

1 

12 3 

5 

5 

405 


(0) Islampur Takari 

8 3 1 

6 

5 

445 


(10) Islampur Tnsgnon 

31 0 I 

1 

1 

147 

r, 

(1) Jaismgpur Station Dattivnd 

10 0 

1 

1 

131 


(2) Jaisingpur Slalkapur 

55 0 

1 

1 

100 

0 

(1) Karad Chiplun 

00 0 

1 

1 

252 


(2) Karad Dhcheavadi 

10 0 

8 

8 

860 


(3) Karad Hclu ak Dam 

37 2 

3 

3 

300 


(4) Karad Karad Station 

3 5 

13 

13 

793 


(6) Karad Kolhapur 

54 3 

4 

4 

COO 


(0) Karad 51asur 

8 0 

1 

1 

70 


(7) Karad Jlavani 

43 0 

o 

2 

328 


(8) Karad Oglewadi 

4 0 

o 

o 

04 


(9) Karad Palus 1 

30 0 

■) 

2 

78 


(10) Karad Patton 

21 0 

6 

0 

600 


(11) Karad Satara 

32 4 

7 

7 

784 
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Transport and t 

Communications. I 


I 

i 

1 


1 

Average 
Xo of 
passengers 
travelled 

State TuANsroET „ , ‘ 

Statistics of 

routes 1 

Xamo of Rnute 

Route 

Milengo 

Up 

Trips 

Doarn 

Trips 


i 



per day 
per trip 


t 

o 1 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 

C— 

1 

(12) Karnd-Ihnbraj 

11 0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

03 

ronfrf 






(13) Karnd-Vnduj (Aundh) 

45 2 

1 

o 

o 

376 


(U) Knrad-Vnduj 

40 0 

1 

1 

42 


(13) KarndTitu 

1 20 9 

9 

9 

819 

1 

(10) Karad-Yelgnon 

19 0 

4 

4 

390 

f 

^ i 

1 

Khasbag-Rajarampun 

3 2 

1.' 

1") 

900 

s 1 
1 

■Rirloskanradi-Kadopur | 

20 0 

1 

1 

71 

9 

(1) Kolhapur- Ajra (Uttar) 

; 54- s 

3 


090 


(2) Kolhapur-Ajm (Sankcsbwar) 

03 2 

1 

1 

305 


(3) Kolhapur-Belgaum 

70 0 

3 

3 

627 


j (4) Kolhapur-Bhadole 

1 IT) 5 

1 

1 

, 90 


1 (5) KolUapur-BUogav 

' 19 0 

4 

4 

404 


j (0) Kolhapur Chikodi 

40 0 

2 

2 

1 224 


1 (7) Kolhapur-Dattawid (Jaising- 

41 0 

1 

1 

109 


j P'T) 

' (S) Kollnpur-Unttawnd (Rendal) 

30 0 

1 

1 

70 


(9) Kolhapur Gargoti 

34 8 

3 

3 

315 


(10) Kolhapur GnngabnvAdn ! 

j 

30 3 

1 3 

1 

3 

342 


(11) Kolhapur Gadbinglaj 

49 2 

3 

3 

564 


j (12) Kolliapur-Halkanii 

43 0 

1 

1 

123 


1 (13) Kolhapur Jotibn 

12 0 

O 

O 

100 


(14) Kolhapur Kndgaon 

44 1 

1 

1 

160 


1(13) Kolhapur Kagnl 

12 0 

1 

1 

32 


1 

1 (IG) Kolhivp-nr KMc 

12 4 

n 

j 

n 

100 


1 (17) Kolhapur Kapaihi 

20 4 

o 

2 

230 


*(!'') Kolhapur Kapashi 

30 1 

3 

3 

417 


(19) Kolhapur Karadga 

20 7 

O 

o 

188 


^29) Kolhapur Kasarsrada 

) 

1 23 7 j 

3 

3 

240 


(21) Kolhapur Khochi 

1 21 3 1 

1 

1 1 

114 
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1 






Average 







No of 

Sorml 

No 


Name of Roulo 

Route 

Jlileago 

Up 

Trips 

Doum 

Trips 

passengers 

travelled 







per day 
per trip 

1 

1 

o 

3 

4 

O 

6 

9— 

conid 

(22) 

Kolhapur Kodoh 

21 7 

4 

4 

424 


(23) 

Kolhapur Kodoh 

17 2 

3 

3 

270 


(24) 

Kolh apur-Kumbh oj 

20 4 

1 

1 

64 


(25) 

Kolhapur-K u r u n dw a d 

31 0 

1 

1 

183 



(Rondal) 






(20) 

Kolhapur-K urundirad 

33 0 

N A 

N A 

N A 



(Jaislngpur) 






(27) 

Kolhapur Slalkapur 

30 4 

4 

4 

440 


(28) 

Kolhapur Miraj 

33 2 

1 

1 

90 


(29) 

Kolhapur Murgud 

38 4 

3 

3 

282 


(30) 

Kolhapur Narsohawadi 

34 4 

3 

3 

396 


(31) 

Kolhapur-Nipani 

25 9 

2 

1 2 

190 


(32) 

Kolhapur Panhala 

13 6 

9 

* 9 

1 

747 


(33) 

Kolhapur Poona j 

157 7 

2 

2 

568 


(34) 

Kolhapur Patgaon 

54 8 

2 

O 

634 


(36) 

Kolhapur Radhanagri 

32 4 

3 

3 

354 


(30) 

Kolhapiu Radhanagri Dam ; 

34 0 

2 

2 

280 


(37) 

Kolhapur Rajapur 

98 0 

2 

2 

402 


(38) 

Kolhapur Rendal 

10 1 

10 

10 

910 


(39) 

Kolhapur-Sangav (Hupn) 

20 3 

1 

1 

GO 


(40) 

Kolhapur SaruTvado 

33 5 

o 

O 

262 


(41) 

1 

Kolhapur Satara 

SC 7 

1 

1 

418 


(42) 

Kolhapur Sangav (Kagal) 

16 0 

1 

1 

96 


(43) 

Kolhapur Vadgaon 

13 0 

*> 

o 

240 


(44) 

Kolhapur Tarvade 

23 9 

o 

o , 

238 


(45) 

Kolhapur-Vishalgad 

53 4 

1 

1 

61 

10 


Kunihhoj-Hatk anangalel 
Station ; 

0 4 

I 

2 

o 

1 

126 

11 


Kundnl Kirloslconradi 

3 0 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 • 

17 

12 


Kumnduad Jaisingpur St a- 

8 0 

^ 1 

8 

'■20 



tion 


1 

1 
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Transport and 
Communications. 

State :^^-sponT 

Statistics of -fT 

routes 

1 

Name of Route. 

2 

Route 

Mileage 

3 

Up 

Trips 

4 

Down 

Trips 

6 

Average 
No of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip 

6 

13 

(1) Mayani-Eahitnatpur Station 

39 0 

2 

2 

224 


(2) Maynui-Diganclii 

28 0 

1 

1 

78 

14 

(1) Miraj-Arng 

11 0 

2 

o 

138 


(2) Miraj-Gundewadi 

0 0 

4 

4 

322 

15 

(1) Mirajkartikti Rail\ray Sta- 

2 7 

0 

G 

288 


tion (via Sandhya talkies) 

1 

1 





(2) Mira 3 kartikti-Eailwav Sta 

2 1 

7 

7 

SOI 


tion (via Papaclu tdcti) 





10 

Norsobaivadi Ja 1 s 1 n g p u r 

7 8 

9 

9 

495 


Station 





17 

Palua-Kirolskanvndi 

3 6 

3 

3 

51 

18 

1 

(1) Pnnhala-Kodoli 

12 4 

2 

2 

130 


(2) Railway Station-Sbivaji 

1 4 

2 

2 

38 


Statue 





19 ■ 

( 1 ) Rankala Tower-Temblai HiU 

6 0 

2 

2 

38 

20 

(1) Sakoli Comer Kadainwadi 

5 3 

6 

5 

3CG 

21 

(1) Sangli Budhgnon 

4 3 ' 

4 

4 

112 


(1 A) Sangb-Ankalkop 

19 0 

1 

1 

64 


(2) Sangb-DigU] 

5 0 

2 

2 

148 


(3) Sangli Gavau 

21 0 

1 

1 

129 


(4) Sangh Jaisiugpur Station 

6 0 

8 

8 

448 


(5) Sangh Korad (Vita) 

61 1 

2 

2 

500 


(G) Sangh Kolhapur 

31 0 

0 

G 

7CS 


(7) Sangli Kowlnpur 

0 7 

4 

4 

144 


(8) Sangh Hadbavanagar 

1 3 1 

3 

3 

159 


(9) Sangh Mancnjun 

10 0 

1 

1 

48 


(10) Sangh lliraj 

1 

7 3 

19 

19 

684 


(11) Songh-Kandrc 

7 3 

o 

o 

144 


• I 

1 (12) Sangh Kipani 

49 7 

N A 

K A 

) 

N A 


t 

' (13) Sangh Pandharpur 

88 0 

1 

1 

1 

19C 


(14) Sangli Satara 1 

78 0 

3 

3 

984 


(15) Sangh tVnifalc * 

= 1 

34 S 

( 

f) 

t 

o 

/ 

200 
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TABLE No 8— conoid 


A\ orago 
No of 


Serial 
No 1 

XnniP of KouU' 

lloiitc 

Mileage 

Up 

Trips 

Down 

Trips 

passengers 
travelled 
per da}' 
per trip 

1 

1 

1 

O 

! 

i ^ 

1 

1 O 

\ 

1 

6 

1 

> ■> 

1 

(I) Shu nji Bridge Col J 0 c ( 0 rV 
Office 

2 4 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

23 

(2) Sliivaji Bndgo Jnmkbindf 
Bungalow 

(1) Sliianj I Statue Gandhi Nagnr 

3 0 

*» 5 

17 

t 

17 

81G 


(1 A) Shivaji Statue District Jali 

2 4 


o 

34 


(2) Shl\nji Statue Rajarampun 

2 4 

14 

14 

574 


(3) SliiNaji Statue Buia Indus 
tries 

5 0 

1 

12 

1 

70S 

1 

1 

[ (4) Shivnji Statue Sugar Mills 

4 0 

1 23 

23 

1,495 

j 

(5) Shiraji Statue Sugar Mills 
(CLRO) 

(0) Shivaji Statue Tarabai Park 

o 3 

1 4 

4 

320 


4 2 

11 

11 

473 

24 

Shalini Palace Shivaji Bridge 

1 7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

25 

(1) Sliukarwar Dharamshala 

Rajarampuri 

3 0 

15 

^ 15 

540 

26 

(1) Tasgaon Bhilaaadi 

110 

2 ^ 

1 0 

1 120 

i 


(2) Tasgaon Bhilavadi Station 

7 0 


1 ^ 

272 


(3) Tasgaon Kadopur 

27 0 

1 

1 

79 


(4) Tasgaon Khanapur 

23 5 

3 

3 

291 


(6) Tasgaon Sangli 

15 0 j 

8 

8 

768 


(6) Tasgaon Satara 

81 6 j 

1 

1 

329 


(7) Tasgaon Takari 

22 0 

1 j 

1 

134 


(8) Tasgaon IVaifalo 

20 0 

1 

1 

112 

27 

(I) Umraj Patan 

18 3 

3 

3 

298 

28 

(1) Vita-Atpadi 

37 0 

3 

3 

597 


(2) Vita-Dhalgaon 

37 0 

O 

w 

O 

544 


(3) Vita-Diganchi 

47 7 

1 

1 

186 


(4) Vita-Kirloskarwadi 

18 0 

3 

3 

201 


(6) Vita Mayani 

12 o 

6 

6 

366 


(6) Vita Pussessavali 

21 0 

1 

1 

102 


(7) Vita-Sangli 

34 2 

4 

4 

580 
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CHAPTER 9 


Transport and 
Communications. 
SxiTz Tea>spoet 
Depots and 
Garaoes 


At Kolhapur which is the headquarters of the Kolhapur 
Ditusion, a permanent di\usional workshop to repair and inspect 
vehicles was established. The position of depots and garages 
as on 28th February-, 1955 v^as as follows — 

TABLE No 9 


Name of tts place 

Depot or Garage 

1 Type of 

> structure 

1 

Koltapnr 

1 

Depot 

! 

1 

Temporary 

1 

Karad 

i Depot 

Permanent 

Sangli 

Depot 

J 

permanent 

Islampur 

Garage 

[ Temporary 

I 

Ichalkaranji 

Garage i 

[ Temporary 

Tasgaoa 

' Garage j 

Temporary 

Vita 

Garage 

1 

Temporary 

i 

t 


There were bus stands, sheds, waiting rooms at Kolhapur, 
Sangli, Karad, Vita, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, Umbraj, Tas- 
gaon, Islampur, whereas at Vadgaon and at Malkapur there were 
only sheds and waiting rooms 

Passenger amenities which were hitherto neglected by the 
■ private operators are given considerable importance by State 

Transport That is due to a shift in the motive, that public 
good rather than pnvate profits should be maximised 
Spacious, v'eU-ventilated and comfortable buses are provided , 
a priority’ list is mamtamed and seats are allotted according 
to it Canteens, dnnkmg v'ater, sheds, stands, lavatories, and 
other facilities are provided at important stations Special 
buses are arranged on occasions like fairs , extra buses are 
provided m case of heavy rush ; buses are also available on 
hire to mdividuals and mstitutions for hohday parties, picmcs 
etc. Every bus is equipped v/ith a first-aid box and the 
conductors are given trammg m first-aid 

Tne rate of fares v'as arrived at on the basis of the 
Corporation’s operation throughout the State In practice, 
ho’vever, fares are charged on the basis of the “stages” 
travelled , a stage consists of four miles As such, the mmimum 
fare IS 20 nP. Children are charged half the rates with 
a minimum cf ten nP 


Om 


On 28th February 1955, the Kolhapur Division was manned 
by 1A40 perso*is. Tne category-’.mse figures are as under; 
-■T.d’rir..s‘ra*.ve 220 Traffic 635 and V.'orlishop 3S5 
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The administrative staff consists of a Divisional Controller, 
a Divisional Statistician, a Divisional Auditor, a Labour 
Officer and persons working directly under them The staff 
concerned with traffic consists of a Divisional Traffic Officer, an 
Assistant Traffic Superintendent, traffic inspectors, fuel 
inspectors, traffic controllers, drivers, conductors, porters, and 
watermen Under the workshop staff come a Divisional 
Mechanical Engineei, a Divisional Works Supermtendent, an 
Assistant Works Superintendent and various artisans 

A Divisional Selection Committee is appointed for selection 
of staff havmg a basic pay of up to Rs 100 per month This 
committee consists of (1) a member of the B S R T C , 
who IS ex-officio the chairman, (2) the Divisional Controller 
concerned (3) the District Superintendent of Police and (4) the 
Divisional Traffic Officer concerned In the earher stages, as 
far as 'possible employees of the ex-private operators were 
employed In their case the Committee could waive the 
minimum qualifications, subject to the approval of the 
Corporation 

A Central Selection Committee for the State has been 
appointed to recrmt staff carrymg a monthly salary between 
Rs 100 and Rs 200 It consists of four members, three 
of whom are Corporation Board Members and the fourth is 
the Dy General Manager (Engmeermg) One of the Corpo- 
ration Board Members acts as the chairman For selection of 
Class I and Class II officers with a minimum monthly salary 
of Rs 200 and above, a Service Board consisting of the members 
of the Corporation is set up 

A Welfare Committee has been set up to look after the 
welfare of the staff of the Division In most unifs m the 
Division, sports clubs have been set up and they are functioning 
weU There is a library and readmg room for the staff of the 
Divisional office Newspapers in regional languages are 
supplied to all depots and garages Books and newspapers are 
purchased from the Corporation funds and no subscription is 
charged for their use 

The Kolhapur Division also undertakes goods transport 
On 28th February, 1955 there were 17 trucks and the number 
of trucks on road per day was 6 08 The tonnage earned 
during the month of February 1955 was 3248 47, of which 
2896 11 tons were on pnvate account, and food grams 326 38 
tons and miscellaneous 25 98 Destmations of the goods 
carried were both within and outside the district 

The meter gauge railway line between Miraj and Kolhapur 
was opened for traffic on 21st April 1891 This Ime, about 
30 miles long, belonged to the Kolhapur Durbar, but was 
managed by the ex-Southem Mahratta Railway On account 
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Railwat 

Miraj-Kolhapnr 

railway 


of the merger of the State m the Indian Union and the 
nationalisation and regrouping of the railways, this raflway 
line is now part of the Southern Railway. 

It runs south-west from Mira] to Kolhapur The following 
are the stations with their distance, in miles, fiom Mira] — 


Jaisingpur 

8 

Uimshirgaon-Khalsa 


Hatkanangale 

17 

Rukadi 

21 

V 

Kolhapur 

30 


The mam items of export from the district are jaggery and 
sugar Moreover during the ramy season when country craft 
cannot ply, the railhead at Kolhapur serves admirably for 
passenger as well as for goods traffic between Ratnagiri and 
Bombay 

The following table gives the number of passengers and tons 
of goods booked at each station dunng 1953-54 — 



TABLE No 10 

Number of passengers booked and tonnage of goods cli \RLn ^OR riu ae\r 195.1-tI 
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It Will be seen fiom the table that the largest numbei of chapter 9 

jiasscngers wore booked from Kolhapur , next eomes Jaisingpur 

As regards the total tonnage of goods booked duiing the same commuEtions 
yeai, the fust place goes to Kolhapur and the second to Bailivay 
H atkanangale Of the total tons of goods booked on this 
section, sugar forms Mic laigest pioporlion viz, 67 4 pei cent 

Tiavellcis bungalows, district bungalows, forest department Best Housts 
bungalows and rest houses, usually equipped mth crockei’y, 
fuinituro, mattresses etc are maintained bj^ the State These 
bungalows arc intended for the lodging of officers of various 
Government Dcpaitments, w'hen they are on toui for official 
purposes Some of these bungalow's are also open to the public, 
but pieference is given to the Government officers Moderate 
charges are levied upon the lodgers so as to cover the cost of 
lighting and menial seiwices 

There is a tiavellers bungalow at Kolhapur while there are 
inspection bungalows at Panhala, Malkapur, Kurundwad, 

Radhnagari and Ichalkaranji Tlierc is also a Ciicuil House 
at Kolhapur under the charge of the Collector of Kolhapur 

The numbei of bullock carts in the district was 25,855 Buixook Cabis 
A talukawise list of the same is given below — 

TABLE No 11 


Xniiio of Tulukft or Petn 


Numbor of - 
Bullook Carls 


Bavada 

419 

Radhanagari 

2,163 

A]ia 

1,263 

Panhala 

2,769 

Kaivir 

4,526 

Kagal 

3,893 

Shiiol 

3,831 

Hatkanangale 

4,124 

Shahuwadi 

1,470 

Bhudargad 

1,397 

Gadhingla] 



Total 25,855 


(a c p ) L o Vf 768 — 37n 
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The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department maintains 
a postal Division of Kolhapur covering the whole district 
Besides the chief receiving and distributing head office at 
Kolhapur, there are 15 sub-offices , 131 branch offices and 

16 telegraph offices The table given below shows the location 
of the various categories of post offices m all the talukas in the 
district — 


Hatkanangale — 

S O Ichalkaranji, Ichalkaranji-Town, Halka- 

nangale 

B O Alta, Ambat, Hupri, Kumbhoj, Pattan, 

Kadoli, Rukdi, Vadgaon, Chandur, 
Ghunki, Herla, Kini, Korochi, Male, 
Pargaon, Rangoli, Rendal, Navande, 
Nagaon, Shiroli, Savarda, Tardal, Top, 
Borgaon, Kabnur, Lat, Janwad, Mana- 
kapur, Shiradvad, Rui, Shirdhon, Tak- 
vade, Bhadole, Bahubali, Managaon, 
Yelgud, Minche 


Kagal — 

S 0 Kagal 

B O Kuril, Kapashi, Murgud, Sangar, Shedur, 

Savarda BK , Sulkud, Chikhali, Bon- 
wade, Bachni 


Karvir — 
H O 

S O 
B O 


I’anhala — 
B O 


Kolhapui 

Gadhinagar 

Kaneri, Mudshingi, Sangvade, Washi, 
Vahvade, Sangrul, Vadinge, Shiye, 
Bhuge, Shingnapur, Beed, Haldi, 
Kuiukali, Nigvc, Ispurli, Koparde 


Panhala, Kodoli, Kate, Kotoli, Dev/ale, 
Parle-tarf-Thane, Bonwade, Wadi- 
Ralnagiri, Yavluj, Salve 


Itadhanagari — 

S O Radhanagari 

P O Tarl'i, Rashi' arP. Savarda Bk , Thik- 

puili, VaKa Bk Radhanagari H B 
vVorV's 
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Sliahinvnfll-- 


S 0 

M ill apui 

H O 

\'i^iiaigad. Amb.i, Bambavada Bhedas- 
f'non Saiud Charnn 

Sliirnl- 

s n 

I.usinqpui. Kuiunduad Shiiol Naiso- 
bnv ,idi 

H 0 

\ijun\ad Nandni, Chipii, Dandol., 

Dattnvnd Kothali Slmdhon, Takavade, 
luigaon Ileiwad. Akiwat, Alas 

Tnknli Shirti 

Blnidargad — 

S O 

Gugoti (Exti.i Depaitment) 

B 0 

Madilago, Shengaon Vengrul, Pimpalgaon 

Ajm— 

S 0 

\ji a 

B 0 

Bhad\an Madilga Bahiievadi, Uttur 

Gadhinglaj— 

S 0 

Gadhmglaj 

B 0 

Basarge Bk , Bhadgaon, Gijvane, Halkarni, 


Hasui Champu, Hasui Sansgiri, Kad- 
gaon, Koulge, Mahagaon, Mutnal 
Naiewadi, Nesaii Nool. Pimpalgaon, 
Teiani 

Bavada — 

S O Gaganbavada 

B O Achiine, Kaiul, Kokisia, Kuih, Kusui, 

Nadhavade. Rashivade, Salvar, Sangul- 
vadi 

jN utr — 1£ 0 = Head Oflioc 
SO = Sub Ofhcc 
IJ O = Branch Oflico 

Telegiaph Oflices aio located at Kolhapux, Kolhapur-Shahu- 
puri, Kolhapui New Palace, Gandhmagai, Ichalkaranji, 
Jaismgpui, Kagal, Kuiundwad, Malkapui, Radhanagan, 
Hatkanangale, Naisobawadi, Shiiol, Gadhmglaj and A]ra 

There weie thiee types of telephone exchanges in Kolhapui 
distiict m 1957, two of which weie “Auto-Exchanges having 
150 lines and one was 400 central Battery Multiple-1 and 
T-32 Trunk Boaids 

Ichalkaianji which had 100 lines, was opened m 1953 The 
telephone exchange at Jaismgpui which was opened in 1957, 
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1 

Aji.i 

5 

o 

Ha\ no 1 

1 

i 

Bluidai R.id 

4 

! 

Ch.indp.id 

5 

*) 

GadJiinnl.ij 

12 

G 

HatKananfjale 

11 

7 

Kafial 

15 

a 

Kai vii 

13 

') 

Hadhanagai i 

5 

10 

Panhala 

5 

11 

Shalniwadi 

4 

12 

Shiiol 

10 
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CHAPTER 10 


The previous chapters have given an account of the piincipal 
sectois of the economy of the distiict such as agricultuie, 
industry, trade and transpoit which provide means of livelihood 
to a great majority of the population They do not however, 
exhaust the whole field of economic activity in the district and 
there is an appreciable percentage of the population which 
depends upon othei pursuits foi then maintenance There are 
the learned piofessions like law, medicine, education, journa- 
lism and certain crafts and trades like bakeries, tailoring, 
laundries, hotels and restaurants, parching of grams, bicycle- 
lepainng, motor-body-buildmg, milk and its products etc 
which are not included in any of the major sectors of the 
economy These occupations have an important place in the 
economic life of the distnct as they provide means of livelihood 
not only to a considerable number of people, but also to those 
who produce essential goods of daily consumption Some others 
lender useful service to the people m a variety of ways It 
may be said that the rapid growth of such occupations in the 
district duiing the last 60 years is both a factor in the pace of 
urbanization and an index of the degree of prosperity and 
economic stability attained by some of the sections of society, 
like the small artisan, and the trader These occupations are 
a sort of blending of trade and industry In this chapter an 
attempt has been made to give broad account of the more 
important of these occupations and the peculiar conditions and 
problems affecting the persons engaged in them , based on 
a selective study of a few repiesentative establishments 
by means of a small token suivey conducted in Kolhapur city 
in the year 1956 The study was confined to certain aspects of 
the occupations such as number of units existing, nature of tools 
and applications used, the average monthly expenses incurred 
and nature of the market for these products etc The study 
was by no means fuUy comprehensive But it would help m 
givmg a broad pictuie of the conditions of people who were 
engaged in them 
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The occupations covered by the survey were — 

(1) Aerated Water manufacture 

(2) Agarbatti manufacture 

(3) Bakeiy 

(4) Cap making 

(5) Copper and brass smithy 

(6) Cycle-repairing 

(7) Floui -milling 

(8) Gold and silvei smithy 

(9) Hair-cuttmg 

(10) Khanavahs 

(11) Laundering 

(12) Lodging and Boarding 

(13) Motor-body building 

( 14) Photo-frame-making 

(15) Restaurants and tea shops 

(16) Shroff 

(17) Tailoring 

(18) Tin-smithy 

(19) Umbiella Trunk and Lock making 

(20) Watch-repairing 


Infoimation legaiding the total number of establishments and 
the number of persons engaged in these occupations along with 
the categories of workers — paid and family members, men, 
vomcn and children — was obtained from the Kolhapur munici- 
paht}, The ward-wise break-up prepared by the municipality 
gi\Gs a deal idea of the total number of establishments m the 
<- ity their dispersal as between the different wards, the numbei 
of employers, the number and categories of workers and their 
bi oak-up according to sc>. This was the basic data for the 
surc'ey as the number of samples selected for each occupation 
depended upon the total number of establishments m that 
occupation 


Th(,' percentage of samples selected varied between 5 and 10 
Tncy vcio selected from diffcreni localities and were represen- 
•aiive of c\Qry size and typo A general questionnaire was 
framed and ans ' era v'orc collected from each of the selected 
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Dr Balkrishna in his survey' in 1926 recorded 19 flour and chapter lO 

RICE MILLS m the city engaging 47 employees Of these, one was 

stalled during 1901 and 1910, four during 1910 and 1920, and occupations^ 
14 during 1921 and 1926 Fourteen of these mills worked on Floup Millino 
electric powei and five on oil engines In 1946, there were 

27 lloui mills" m the city, employing 99 persons Of these, nine 
weie in A ward, seven in C ward, four each in D and E wards 
and thiee in B waid About half of the mills worked on oil 
engines and the lemaming half elect! ical energy There were 
117 floui mills in 1956 Of these, 37 were located m C ward, 

28 in B waid, 20 in A waid, 18 in E ward and 14 in D ward The 
total employment in these establishments was 361 persons, out of 
whom 250 weie paid employees and 111 including seven 
children weie members of employers’ families The sample 
compiised of six mills of different sizes Of these, one was 
started m 1928, the other in 1934 and four during 1947 and 
1951 

The mam work done in the mills was grinding of grains, 
dehusking of iice and grinding of chillies The owners of these 
establishments weie occupied throughout the year in this 
occupation 

The mills weie woiking on electric power and then main 
equipment consisted of electric motors, grinders, balances and 
other minor tools The cost of equipment of one establishment 
was about Rs 4,750 and of the other Rs 4,000, of the third and 
fourth Rs 3,700 and Rs 3,200 respectively and of the last two 
Rs 2,400 and 1600 The yearly repairing charges of equipment 
in the biggest establishment in the sample came to about 
Rs 450, in the other two, between Rs 300 and Rs 350 and in 
the remaining thiee, between Rs 150 and Rs 250 The grind- 
ing stones had to be replaced frequently 

Three proprietors raised initial capital from their own 
lesources to stait their entei puses The other three borrowed 
the necessary capital, the rate of interest on which was about 
9 per cent Of the thiee establishments, two had fully paid 
the debt by 1956 and the third had still to pay Rs 500 

Four shops were situated in rented premises, the rent of each 
varied from Rs 15 to Rs 80 per month and the other two were 
situated in owned premises The other items of expenses on 
maintenance of establishment were electric charges, municipal 
licence fee, advertisement and other sundry expenses Each 
estabhshment had to pay Rs 12 per year as municipal licence 
fee The consumption of electric energy varied from shop to 
shop The two biggest shops consumed electric energy worth 
Rs 325 and 275 respectively per month, and the remaining 
between Rs 70 and Rs 150 per month The total sundry 
expenses of each varied from Rs 5 to Rs 20 

’ Dr Balknshiin.ThoCommoroial Snrvo\ oftheKolhapur City in 192G, 192S, p 1 

° X V Snvnni Rooial Rurvov of the Kolhapur Citv Vol IT Indnstrv Trade and 
Labour 1951 pp R7-8 
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All the .si\ (ivnois voiktcl in the min'; Desidc'. tiiem, seven 
moio woikcis veil' enRagcd m these establishments All of 
them V.01C skilled uorkcis Woikeis in tv o shops uere pnid 
Rs f)') each pci month m tlic otlmi iv o, bf'lvrcn Rs 40 and 
Rs 54 pci month In the temninme ‘vn no paid-employees 
v ei e enpajH'd 

'J'hc latc usimIIj tlnt/;tci foi f'nndmr; mains caned from 
annas 10 jici Rtnnali m.umn to anna' 15 p< i m.uind and 
foi delniskinp iico bttvein anna* 1 and annas n pc: 
Bengali imund The tv o Inrg'est conceins in the sample, 
giindcd monlhI\ about POO maitnds and Cno maunds of grams 
lespcclivcK, and deluiskcd about 575 and 575 maund*, of nee 
The remaining four establishments gnndcd monthly 550. .5n'>, 200, 
and 200 maunds of /;i^ins respecticclc and di husked 50, 45. 20 
and 15 maunds of nio icspectivcly Tv o mills a, ere also 
engaged in giinding chilhc'^ Tlic ratt' they thniged for grind- 
ing uns Rs 7 pci m.iund Each v ns gnndmg eight and fuc 
maunds pei month 

The businc.ss m two ‘-hops was moie oi les', steady through- 
out the ycai and v ns hnsk in v mtei and summer and dull m 
the icmaining foui months Tt was more or less profitable in 
the two biggest conceins 

Tlic hotel mdustic has been one of the most important 
mdustiios in the city In 1020, there were 12i5 tea shops and 
21 hotels and a total of 178 pcisons wcic cmplo\cd in them 
Round about 1947, thcic were 188 icstniunnts and 53 boaiding 
and lodging houses in the cit\ The total number of icsiauiants, 
Khaiiavahs and icsiclential hotels at the tune of sunec was 
300 emplo's mg 1,100 pel sons out of w Jiom 2G0 including 35 females 
and 118 children weio mcmbcis of owners’ families and others 
paid servants Rcstauiants and tea shops wcie located in 
almost all the waids, icsidontial hotels mostly in C ward and 
khannvahs in C and E w’aids 

Theie w'eic 248 lea shops and lestauiants at the time of 
siuwey They employed 829 peisons out of wdiom 630 wcic paif^ 
employees and the icmammg members of ow nets' families Out 
of 248 shops, 98 were located in C ward, 48 m E w\aid, 40 m 
A waid, 39 m D waid and 23 in B w'aid Only six establish- 
ments of dilTeient sizes w'eie suiveycd in the sample The shops 
m the sample weie stalled between 1942 and 1952 Cateimg of 
tea and othei eatables w'as the pnncipal occupation m these 
shops Five shops were situated in lenied piemises and one m 
the owmed premise of the piopiictoi 

The initial capital lequiied for stalling the establishment evas 
provided by the owmeis fiom their owm capital The capital 
investment in the six units varied fiom Rs 800 to Rs 10,000 
The owmei of the biggest unit had invested Rs 10,000 in the 
establishment, the ownei of medium sized unit about Rs 3,000 
and the capital investment in tlie smallest unit w'as about Rs 800. 
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The cquipmcnl loquncd foi tea shops was fumituie like 
chairs, tables, cupboards etc , and few utensils for cooking, 
ciockciv, and miiioit. foi decoration Two establishments, small 
and big sired, liad equipment woith Rs 400 and Rs 1,200 
rcspectueh Durability of each piece of fuiniture was said to 
be between five jears and 10 jeais A few pieces of crockery 
weic icplaccd e\ci 3 month Annual expcndituie for repaumg 
the equipment of each establishment varied fiom Rs 15 to 
Rs 100 

The total employment m all the above six units Avas 58 out of 
whom 11 pel sons including one child, Avero membeis of 
employ Cl s' families The icmammg 47 peisons weie paid 
employees including eight childien These emplo 3 ’^ees W’^ere 
paid monthly wages and provided wuth dailjr food One 
establishment w'as also giving them clothes The othei one was 
only pajnng wages and not serving daily food Five units in the 
sample paid them w'ages along wuth food Wages of a waiter in 
each of the five units varied from Rs 20 to Rs 40 Twm establish- 
ments employed cooks, w'ho w’^ere paid Rs 50 each 

Othei items of expenditure w'Cie rent of the premises, water 
and electricity chaigcs, municipal licence fee and adveitise- 
ment Rent of the piemises of the smallest establishment was 
Rs la and in the case of the remaining four it varied from 
Rs 60 to Rs 125 per month The total expenditure on all other 
items excluding rent, advertisement and wages of three establish- 
ments in the sample w'as betw^een Rs 40 and Rs 45 per month 
and of remaining two Rs 10 and Rs 110 respectively Only one 
establishment was spending Rs 180 per year on advertisement 
This item of expendituie on advei tisement was not included in 
the items of expenditure quoted above 

Raw mateiials lequiicd weie wheat floui, giam floui, edible 
and hydrogenated oil, tea, sugai, milk and vegetables like onions, 
potatoes All these items were pui chased from local market 
Two establishments consumed law materials worth Rs 140 and 
185, tile other two Rs 256 and Rs 380 and the remaining two 
Rs 437 and Rs 1,320 per month 

Mam items seived to customeis were hhaji, wada, chiwada, 
dosa, and a few sw'eet dishes like ladoo. shira, etc A plate of 
bhaji or chiioada or wada or a cup of tea was sold at an anna 
each Sweet dishes like shira, ladoo, etc were sold at annas 
two each A plate of dosa was sold at annas 2 Dally sales of 
these six establishments were between Rs 10 to Rs 70 

The biismess m these establishments w^as more or less 
steady throughout the year Daily sales depended upon the 
quality of the dishes seived and cleanlmess maintained in the 
piemises The margin of piofit in one of the six establishments 
W'as fairly big, while in the othei five it was low 
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Tne total cnoplo, ir.en: in tnc three unrs v as 21 cersons out 
of •’ .no'" tnrae ' ere members of o.' ners famil’cs Tne orking 
h'jjrs of thc'Se employees ’'cre eight per dan Tnese emplosees 
*' ere ca,d * ages as *' cll as scr'ed t’‘ o meals a day. The 
"ages of a cook ' aried from Rs S to Rs 30 per month In 
one- estab;irhr-cnt a " a.ter "as paid Rs 8 tnc ot.ner 
Rs 10 ard on the *hird Rs 20 per rronth 

Tnc total cost of oroductioa of caen establishment v as Rs 415 
PtS 653 and PiS 1,312 per month respectively. 

These es'abhshments -"ere oroviding only boarding facilities 
Regular boarders s'-ere orovided vnth tvxo meals a day, one in 
the morning and the other in the evening The number of 
boarders each establishment had. vas 150, 200, and 600 respec- 
tvely. These hhanavaUs 3]so catered the needs of casual 
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cuslomeis, each serving 400, 480 and 900 casual customers 
a month The rale pei meal for a regular boarder was 
difTereni from that of a casual boarder A regulai boardei had 
to pay As G to As 7 per meal and casual customer Re 1 to 
Rs 1-4-0 per meal The number of boarders each establish- 
ment had, depended upon the quality of food sensed and clean- 
liness maintained in the establishment The number of boarders 
was more oi less constant throughout the year in the two 
establishments, while it was more m summer m the third 
establishment The margin of profit in all the three units was 
not much as the net income of each was about Rs 150 
pel month 

There weie 21 residential-cum-boarding houses in the city 
at the time of suivey 15 of which \vere located m C ward 
four in E ward and one each in B and D wards The total 
employment in all these establishments was 113 peisons most 
of whom weie paid employees Only seven members of owners’ 
families weie engaged in this occupation, out of them three were 
males, one was a female and the remaining two children 
Three establishments were surveyed in the sample They were 
started between 1948 and 1954 Lodgmg and boardmg was the 
principal occupation of the owmers of the two establishments 
The third owner had a cinema theatre and lodging and boarding 
was bis subsidiary occupation Two establishments were 
situated in rented premises The rent of each was Rs 60 and 
Rs 75 Thud was situated in owned premises, the value of 
which was about Rs one lakh The initial capital required foi 
starting their establishments was raised by two owners from 
own resources and the third owner borrowed a part of capital 
from a local bank It was found that he had not wholly repaid 
the debt The biggest establishment in the sample had invested 
Rs 115,000 in this occupation and the other two Rs 5,000 and 
Rs 2,500 respectively 

The equipment used was all kinds of utensils foi cooking 
and seiving dishes, furniture like tables, chairs, cots, mirrors, 
tea-trays, etc One establishment had a radio set also The 
biggest establishment in the sample had equipment worth 
Rs 9,000 and the remaining two had equipment worth Rs 2,000 
each 

The total employment in all the three units in the sample was 
30 persons out of whom eight were the members of owners 
families One establishment had a female servant All the 
employees were paid wages as well as given two meals a day 
A person looking after the management of the establishments 
was paid Rs 45 per month, plus two meals A cook in one of the 
establishments was paid Rs 40 per month, plus two meals a day, 
in another Rs 55 with two meals Waiters were paid Rs 25 and 
Rs 35 respectively in the two establishments The total wage 
bill of the three establishments was Rs 665 pei month, plus 
the expenditure on meals 
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rcp'Tttu ’J) 1 fold ->00 siher smithy was the only one big 

n.ou tn in the ri's Out of 257 'liopsof jcwcllcis of goldsmiths 

ir'i v.iri of f old'.- mith' V ho v.oie manufacturers of gold and 
■ '\ir n iinir.' nt So jjiarnthas, bTahnwn'', jams. Tni/slims, 

1 ’hc’.—.’ir,'- and JoJiar- v ore the main communities engaged in the 
.nun- tiv 

The re vtro Ihl i iiblnlimcnts m the cil\ at the time of 
■urvey , r,0 per cent of these v.crc located m B and C '\ards and 
the rcmi.ning in A, D .md E wards The total employment in 
•ill of th.em tciff ihcr v as 'iOH out of whom 204 were members of 
employer.’ famihc' and 204 naid v orkers Si\ establishments 
V ere n.neyod in the ample* Of these, three wore started round 
about 1^20, the fourth in lO.tO and the remaining two m 1944 and 
ic.pcctivcK kfanufacturc of gold and silvoi ornaments 
was the principal occupation in all the establishments in the 
'■ample* TIic occupation provided employment throughout the 
^ear Thov were started by the proprietors with then owm 
capital 

Tlie equipment of a goldsmith was anvil, bellows, hammers, 
pincers, pots cniciblcs, moulds and nails for ornamental work. 

Ilka aiifti,’ SO] aiifti.‘ drilling machine, cupboards, chairs, 
etc The cost of ccpiipmcnt varied from Rs 500 to Rs 2,000 In 
the largest establishment it vas more than Rs 2,000 

Tv o establishments v ere situated in owned premises, and the 
icmaining foui in rented promises The rent varied from Rs 8 
per month to Rs 50 pci month, being Rs 30, Rs 35 and Rs 50 
respectively in three cases The w'orking capital of the smallest 
unit in the sample was Rs 500 and of the biggest Rs 50,000 

The law materials icquired by these artisans weie gold, silver 
and copper Four establishments were consuming only gold and 
a negligible quantity of silver, one only silver and the last one 
both gold and silver The quantity of gold consumed by five 
establishments varied fiom 10 tolas to 50 tolas per month The 
one which was using only silver consumed 1,000 tolas of silver 
and the other one which w'as using both silver and gold consumed 
25 tolas gold and 800 tolas silvci Raw materials were provided 
by shroffs m the city to four out of six establishments in the 
sample and the aitisans charged w’ages for the manufacture of 
the ornaments 

* Grnlintii, The Stattsticnl report on tho principality of Koihnpur, 1864, p 492 

- Op cit , p 1 

“ A typo of mould required for making Ula 

' A typo of mould required for making saj 

(a c r ) I- 0 Vf 708— 38n 
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Two establishments nad no paid employees and v/erc managed 
by member of propncloi f.imilies The other two employed 
siK paid emplojccs and tout peuons fioin the membert^of ovmers’ 
families In the lemnining tv o, fn c members of ov.nors’ families 
and three paid employees weie engaged Wages of paid 
employees vaiied fiom Rs 50 to Rs 100 per montli The wages 
of an cmplovce ’’ ho did the woik of polehing, was Rs 35 Til.a 
make! VMS paid R^ ()."> pei montli and rai makei Rs 100 per 
month. All these woikcrs h<id to ork fiom seven to ten hours 
c- day. 


These artisans usually manufactured gold and silver ornaments 
like uktt' , necklaces, beads, chains idols imgs, $nj, and sihe. 
utensils, VC' sols etc They mostly received orders from local 
shiofTs oi biggci establishments doahne m rold and silver 
Four of the SIX cslnblishmcnls m sample iccciced orders from 
shioffs They only took v-nges in return foi the manufactured 
pioducls These artisans scived the oidero of the v;hole 
district a, well as Khiindc^li The cnininr of the'^o esta- 
blishments varied from Rs 150 to Rs. 850 per month Busmess 
in three out of six establishments was profitable and m the 
icmaming three tlic mnigin of piofit v as reported to bo very’ 
low. 

In 1926, TiiLRE WT.ni. 14 shops oi cacle demers' and repairers 
in the town A total of 1C peisons w’crc employed m them 
In 1947, the total numbci of bicycle shops in city Avas 134 “ 

Thoic WGie 325 bicyclc-repaiimg and hinne shoos in the citv 
at the time of survey A majority of these shops was located 
in C ward 35 shops were located ui A Avard, 24 m B Avard, 
175 in C Avard, 31 in D Avard and 44 in E Avard Tlic total 
employment in all these shops Avas 590, out of Avhom 329 persons 
including four childicn aa'cic members of emplo3'eis’ families, 
and 261 Avere paid employees Si.x establishments of different 
sizes Avere selected for suivev. Of the six shoos one Avas 
started in 1918, the othei in 1940, the third and fourth in 1953 
and 1954 and the last tAvo in 1955 BicA'cle-reoairmt? binng 
and sale of spaic parts of b’cycle Avas the principal occupation 
in five shops and in addition to this the sixth shop had an 
agency of sale of bicvcle Out of the six shops initial caoital 
resources in the case of four Avere contributed by the propnetors 
themselves, Avhile two establishments borroAved the necessaiy 
capital The debt incurred by these tAVo Avas not fully repaid 
even till 1956 

Equipment of these establishments Avas di’llmc machines, 
spanneis and other machine tools reauired foi repairing 
and a feAV pieces of furniture like tables, chairs, cup-boards 

* Iltd , pages 5, 29 and 3C 

® N Ai’ Sovani, Op oit., p 182 
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The c'"cu)a’.:nf cnpitnl jn\05icd ni ".hc'tc shon*; vnned from 
'"hop '.n ‘hoji A sum of Rs 50,000 wns invo'^tcd m the biggest 
t '-mbli'-hi’-cnt, R- 20,000 o.ich in two cstabh'-hmonts, Rs 4,000, 
R' 2,000 and R*' 1 000 ic‘‘ni'c'ii\ eh in thf ollici- 

Fne of the • i'- establishments were .sUunted in rented 
prem --fs The lent of c.nch \nncd between Rs 15 and Rs 60 
}Ki month The icmaining one wns situated in owned premises 
Re'-ide.s rent, othci items of expenditure on maintenance of 
( •'t.iblisliments were water charges, electric charges, advertise- 
ment and municipal tax The total cost of maintenance of one 
establishment including water and electric charges, municipal 
licence fee and municipal tax, excluding rent, and w’ages of 
labour v a.s about Rs .300 and of three Rs 100 each per year 
T.' 0 est.iblrhments had no expenditure on thc^c items 

As the estabh'-hments in the sample w'cic noithei engaged 
m manufacturing bicycles nor in pioducing spare parts of 
bicycles, consumption of raw' materials by them w'as out of 
question They wcic more or less concerned with the purchases 
of bicycles and spnic paits of bicycles 

The total employment in all ihe six establishments wms 
21 persons out of whom ten wcic members of employeis’ 
families and 11 paid employees A bicycle-repamer was paid 
between Rs 45 and Rs 60 per month and a cleaner between 
Rs 15 and Rs 40 poi month The total w^age bill excludmg 
the wages of members of employers’ families of one estabbsh- 
ment was Rs 120 , of the other Rs 90 , of die third, fourth and 
fifth Rs 60 each , and of the last Rs 35 per month The 
work ng time observed m these shops was eight to ten hours 
a day 

The total cost of maintenance of •these establishments 
including all items, lent, wages, taxes and electricity varied 
between Rs 60 and Rs, 210 per month and the net income of 
them varied between Rs 110 and Rs 800 per month Out of 
the Six establishments, the margm of profit m the three was 
quite high and 111 the othei three it was quite low due to 
lack of sufficient business These establishments catered local 
needs and business in them was brisk between October and 
May 


TJ’.e to'.il rv t <'f equipment of t!ie biggest establish- 
ment in the .nmnh' w.'is about Rs 500 and of the icmaining 
Tao botvifU Rr 200 .ind Rs 300 each The bfc of each 
difiirci, ittm .n :/ic equipment varied between ten \ears and 
30 >0'.:" Tne rcixunng and overhauling charges on equip- 
ment \ar.'d from ■'hop to shop Two shops spent every yeai 
R' 100 nch on k pairing while others spent between Rs 2.3 
r.’ni R*- '>0 
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Pjocc"- of u.Tlnnf nnU ironinj; of clothc<; in these shops v'as 
.I*: follov. S — 

ClopK s Wire fir^l cuHcclcd fiom customers nnd marked with 
their abhrtei.itcd :nmo‘ v itli mnrkinn ink They were then 
piled in .1 Inrpe 'h.dlov. non or copper vessel filled with 
a 'nlntinn of v .)'( r and caibonaJe o'f sodium (washing soda) 
The man < oiled parts of clothes piled in the vessel were then 
'^mped n'ui put in n large cjhndncnl vessel known os bhatlu 
filled With boiling voter A lig.ht floating frame was kept ovei 
the biintti '■o r.s to allow the steam to pass through the clothes 
for a coupli of hour* Ne\l das, they wore sent for washing 
to a tnnl oi a .'.ell where they v.cre blued with mdigo after 
hung v.a'hcd and soaked in diluted rice gruel and starched 
Finally ihrv were ironed and picssed at the shop nnd delivered 
to cirtomcr' 

Of tile ‘■ 1 * tstablnhments surveyed three had a not income 
of Ri 5(1 to Rs GO pei month and two Rs 100 to Rs 120 The 
washing rate |irc\alent was two annas for every single piece 
of cotton cloth 

None of the concerns in the sample w'as found to be using 
modem methods of washing Their business though brisk for 
eight months in a \car did not yield a large, margin of profit 
as it haidl,\ wont beyond Rs 120 per month One establish- 
ment was reported to be running at a loss 
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Dr Balkrishna in his survey m 1926 recorded 29 establish- AcnATEDWAXEn 
monts of manufacturers and sellers of aerated water A total 
of 31 employees were engaged in them In 1947, there were 
58 shops of this kind in the city and a total of 121 persons were 
engaged in them Of these, 29 w'ere m C ward, 10 each in 
B and E wards, 8 in D ward and one in A ward 


There were in all 171 cold drink houses and soda-water 
factories at the time of oui survey Of these, 46 were m 
E w’aid, 70 in C ward, 21 in B ward, 20 m A ward, and 14 in 
D ward The total employment in them was 250 persons of 
whom 210 were paid employees Six shops of different sizes 
were taken m the sample Manufacturing of aerated watei 
was the principal occupation in them These concerns 
enjoyed a busk season in summei months from February to 
June Most of them were small in size except a few which 
were having up-to-date and modern equipment and comfoi table 
rooms and furniture Four establishments m the sample were 
of bigger and medium size The capital investment m them 
varied from Rs 2,000 to Rs 5,000, while in the small units, 
it varied from Rs 400 to Rs 600 


The equipment of these shops consisted of tables, chairs, 
cupboards, soda-fountains, bottles, glasses etc The cost of 
equipment in each shop varied from Rs 300 to Rs 3,000 The 
biggest units were having better and more elegant furniture 
and were manufacturing a larger vanety of drinks The 
small units contained eqmpment worth Rs 300 
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Raw materials consisted of milk, sugar, salt, ice, saw-dust, 
essences and preservatives Ordinarily raw materials were 
purchased locally except essences and preservatives, which 
were purchased fiom Bombay and other centres 

All the establishments in the sample except one, were 
managed by the piopnetors with the help of their family 
members and paid servants Two establishments had four 
servants each, one had one servant and the remaining two had 
six and two each One was exclusively managed by the pro- 
prietor with the help of family membeis The payment of 
a waiter who served dishes, varied between Rs 25 and Rs. 35 
A person who attended to soda-fountain was paid between 
Rs 40 and Rs 45 per month The products of these concerns 
consisted of aerated waters of all kinds such as soda, lemon, 
orange, etc, and ice-cream. All the shops in the sample 
prepared and sold cold drinks and served ice-creams 

Annual net income of small umts varied between Rs 1,000 
and Rs 1,200 and of bigger umts between Rs 2,500 and 
Rs. 3,000 A glass of soda or lemon was sold at annas two and 
a half ice-cream plate at annas three 

The business was profitable in four out of six umts. The 
lemaining two had income just enough and to mamtain the 
establishments Ice-cream plates and aerated waters were 
served only m shops. Many a time the bigger establishments 
executed orders for ice-cream by marriage parties 

There were 170 tailonng establishments in the city at the 
time of survey Of these, 30 were located m A ward, 
27 m B ward, 48 in C ward, 28 m D ward and 37 in E ward 
A total of 280 persons includmg 172 members of owners’ 
families were engaged in them Only six concerns of different 
sizes were surveyed in the sample 

All the shops in the sample were started after 1936, 
Tailoring was the pnncipal occupation in them, providing 
employment throughout the year They were situated in 
rented premises Three were started by the ovmers with 
their own capital, while the other three owners borrowed the 
necessary initial capital It was foimd that the latter persons 
repaid the loan before the sun’^ey was undertaken 

The total capital investment in these shops varied from 
Rs 450 to Rs 8,000 The smallest imit had an mvestment of 
Rs 450, three others had between Rs 1,500 and Rs 2,000 and the 
remammg two had Rs 7,000 and Rs 8,000 

The eqiupment required in these shops was sewing machines 
scissors, showcases and a few pieces of furmture. Two shops 
had five machines each, and the remammg four had six, four, 
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three and one each The cost of equipment of each shop vaiied 
from Rs 400 to Rs 2,600 The smallest unit had equipment 
worth Rs 400 and the largest Rs 2,600 

Other expenses borne by the shops for maintenance of 
establishments weie rent, electric charges Rent of the 
establishments varied from Rs 12 to Rs 70 per month The 
smallest umt had to pay Rs 12 and the biggest Rs 70 per month 
Five shops togethei consumed electricity worth Rs 33 per 
month , the sixth one was not using electric power Total cost 
of maintaining each establishment including wages, raw mate- 
rials etc varied between Rs 100 and Rs 900 accordmg to the 
size of the unit Raw materials required were thread, and 
canvas cloth Two shops consumed 70 reels of thread , the 
other two 60 and 20 reels respectively per month One shop 
spent Rs 100 per year on advertisement 
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The total number of employees employed in these six shops 
was 36 including nine pei'sons who were the members of owners’ 
families One shop was exclusively managed by the owner 
Wages to the employees were paid at piece rate A worker 
got wages equivalent to 50 per cent or 60 per cent of the work 
done The average monthly wage bill of a worker was 
between Rs 50 and Rs 80 


Shirts, coats, trousers, pyjamas, etc were the mam clothes 
stitched in the shops Their charges varied from shop to shop 
in the sample A shirt was charged between As, 12 and Rs 1/4, 
a coat from Rs, 5 to Rs 25 and a trouser from Rs 3 to Rs 15 
The net income of each shop vaiied from Rs 75 to Rs 250 per 
month Stitching charges were fixed according to the quality 
and nature of the work done All the orders for stitchmg 
clothes were received from local people One of the shops m 
the sample was specialized in stitching woollen clothes The 
brisk season of tailoring establishments was wmter and summer 
It was found that in these establishments the margin of profit 
was not very high 

Besides these tailoring shops there were shops for keepme Rhadt-Made 
ready-made clothes m the city. Their number was 45 at the Clothes Masing 
time of survey Of these shops C ward contamed 14, B ward 
nine, A and D wards eight each and E ward six Six shops 
of different sizes were taken in the sample All the shops 
except one m the sample were started after 1944 The prin- 
cipal occupation in these shops was tailoring The initial 
capital was raised by proprietors from their own resources 


The eqmpment in these shops was sewing machines, pairs of 
scissors, and other material required for sewmg, and cupboards 
and chairs One shop had four sewing machmeSj the other had 
three and other two had two each and the last two had five 
each Pour shops had five pairs of scissors each and two had 
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CHAPTER 10, tv /0 each The maximum number of cupboards one shop had, 7-*as 
iHwenaneoas AvhUe the smallest shop had only one. The yearly repair- 
Oocnpatlons, mg and overhauling charges of each shop varied from Ks 20 
EziDT-iliDE to Rs 80 
Clothe= 

All the shops in the ^^ample v/ere situated m rented premises 
The rent of each varied from Rs 50 to Rs, 110 Other expenses 
on maintenance of establishments v/ere electneity and muni- 
cipal licence fee The total electric bill per month of each 
establishment v/as betv/een Rs 6 and Rs 20 Tv.'o establish- 
ments v/ere paying Rs ,3 each as municipal licence fee per 
year ; one v/as paying Rs 55 as municipal tax 

Ra'v materials required v/ere cloth of medium and coarse 
variety, thread and canvas The consumption of cloth of both 
varieties in each shop vaned from 500 to 3,000 3 rards per month 

The total employment m these shops v/as 36, Of these, 
23 v/ere paid employees The v/ages of a tailor vaned from shop 
to shop, the minimum being Rs 35 per month and the maximum 
Rs 75, Three shops employed four salesmen The v/ages paid 
to them vaned from Rs 30 to Rs 40 per month. The total 
monthly v/age bill of each establishment varied from Rs 35 
to Rs 300. 

Half-pants, shirts, coats, trousers, pyjamas and babj^- 
frocks v/ere made in these shops The monthly production of 
all these ready-made garments of each shop vaned betv/een 
650 to 2,000 pieces These ready-made cotton garments 
v/ere mostly sold to retail dealers in the local market Usually 
mamage season v/as the bnsk season in this business 

Bizzp.-. I:r 1926, there v/ere 12 bakeries in Kolhapur city. Zdost of 
them v/ere started after 1921 Round about 1947, the city 
contamed 35 bakeries, 18 of ’vkich v/ere in C vrard, five each 
in A and B v/ards, four in D v/ard and three in E v/ard. There 
v/ere 75 bakenes at the time of survey. I‘.Iost of them 
v/ere family concerns v/hich v/ere managed by ovuiers v/ith the 
help of male members of their famibes These establishments 
employed 48 employees other than family members Of the 
75 bakeries, 23 v/ere located in C v/ard, 17 in B v/ard, 13 in 
D v/ard, nme m E v/ard and eight in A vard. Six shops v/hich 
v/ere taken in the sample, v/ere managed by 15 owners and their 
family members, and 17 paid employees Principal work done 
in these establishments v/as balung of breads and biscuits, 
which provided employment throughout the year. One 
establishment in the sample v/as situated in proprietor’s own 
building v/orth Rs. 40,000 The remaining five were housed in 
rented premises The rent of each varied from P^s 20 to Rs 50 
according to the size of the establishment 

The mechanical equipment of these establishments consisted 
of a large v/ooden table to prepare the dough, ovens with its 
accessory equipment such as trays, small iron sheet boxes to 
bake the bread, long iron rods, vessels, moulds and one or tv/o 
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cupboards The cost of equipment ranged from Rs 400 to 
Rs 3,000 depending upon the size of the establishment The cost 
of oven varied from Rs 250 to Rs 1,000 

The use of modern machinery and process of manufacture 
was almost absent in these concerns Only one bakery was 
using kneading machine The entire process of baking breads 
in the other bakenes was done by physical labour by persons 
who had acquired skill through years of practice and 
experience 
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Raw materials required for the manufacture of bread and 
biscuits were wheet-flour oi maida, yeast, butter, sugar, salt, 
hydiogenated oil etc The average consumption of raw mate- 
rials m a small unit per month was about 20 maunds of wheat- 
flour, 17 lbs of hydrogenated oil and about a maund of sugar 
The cost of raw materials per month varied from Rs 600 to 
Rs 1,500 depending upon the size of the establishment and its 
turnover The cost of production excludmg cost of raw mate- 
rials of a small unit worked out at about Rs 100 per month 


The five units manufactured about 1,000 lbs of biscuits, 

2,71,000 butter biscuits, 3,402 lbs of bread, 82 lbs of toast 
and 150 dozens of buns in a month A pound of bread was sold 
at annas five and six pies to annas six A pound of biscuits 
was sold at annas eleven in one shop and annas fourteen m 
another 

The total employment in all the shops m the sample was 25, 
out of whom eight were employers’ and their relatives and 
17 paid employees Two shops were exclusively managed by 
the propnetors Two shops employed two employees together 
Avith four members of employers’ families The other two 
employed five and six paid employees respectively Wages paid 
to employees vaned between Rs 20 and Rs 90 One unit paid 
Rs 50 to a baker and the other Rs 90 to him The persons 
employed for making breads was paid between Rs 40 and 
Rs 45 The average daily working hours were eight 

Busmess was more or less steady throughout the year These 
establishments in the sample catered the needs of all classes 
The result of our investigation showed that demand for bread 
was not stable throughout the year It was fluctuatmg from 
season to season It was less m rainy season and more m other 
seasons The methods adopted by these units for bakmg 
breads were very crude There was an absence of use of 
modem methods of baking Both the factors contributed to 
a low margm of profit and afforded little incentive to owners 
to develop this industry on a large scale 

A LARGE NXXMBER OF PERSONS of the district are engaged m ADimasTEATioir 
several branches of public admuustratioru These mclude 
persons working as police and village watchmen, m ofiices of 
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Govemment, in municipalities and other local bodies, as village 
officials and servants 

The 1&81 census records a total number of 14,592 persons under 
the head “ Persons engaged m the General and Local 
Government of the country” This head is divided into three 
sub-heads, which with the number engaged in each are shown 
below — 



Males 

Female' 

(1) Officers of the then Govern- 
ment of the pnncely state of 
Kolhapur 

198 

* 

(2) Officers of municipal, local and 
village Governments 

149 


(3) Officers of foreign or indepen- 
dent Governments or States mcludmg 
the then Provincial and Central 
Governments and other princely states 
in India 

14,245 



Total 14,592 


The Census report, however notes that the figures against (1) 
and (2) might include a large number of village officials v/ho 
were not full-time servants of Government and whose main 
occupation v.as agriculture 


The figures of the 1911, 1931 and 1951 Censuses, which follow 
more or less similar classification under public administration 
are showm below ' for comparison — 


t 

Semce 

1911 i 

1031. 

1951 

« - 

3tales 

Females j 

1 

Males 

1 

Females 

Males 

Female" 

1 Police 

S03 

1 

j 

201 


1,603 

1C 

2 Service of the 
Prmcly State of 
Kolhapnx 

S 

• 

3,620 ! 

1 

24 ‘ 

1 

2,367(n) 

178(6) 

1 

31(a) 

5(6) 

3 Semce of foreign 
States and other 
Governments 

< i 

1 1 

! 1 

75 

1 i 

1 

1 

1 

1,286 

204 

1 

4. Mmucipal nnd 

other local (not 
village bodies) 

1 136 

1 ! 

. 1 

2S 

i 

1 j 

1 

1 

1,315 

13 

1 

5 Village officials J 3 919 j 
servants including i 

village Tvatchmen 

! ' 

1 * 

t ! 

T1 1 

j i 

1 ! 

3 

6,741 

249 


• These tables are compfled from Censns Reports of 1911, 1931 and 1051 



) I'l ijwi’Ji DisTiucr cos 

I’lK'ov. i\rn t'K'3 r. 7)!j r.noi p of “arts letters, and science ' 
I’clonn \a:.oii' ‘nnlK'r which arc distinct from one 

.no'.)n, Tj.tre ..ic ..utho, journ.ihst?, sculptois, aichitccts, 
rholofi.iplKP . ,U' 3 n*, .ncto.-' . d.incerc etc TJic previous 

op.'us cl.iMfir (lum inclucit d cnfpnctrs and suiTcyois also in 
‘.]n< c.i'.tpon* In l‘M'K the larpcst number of persons under 


’h.‘ V .T rli 'culp’o. cir , v ho 

G’' < )i - pr ;h<_ n vcrc muMci.nn\ .ai 
t-i. lit' lU ‘'r/j (f V Iio ,1 .i6 Vile V omen 
LlIo" — 

were 793 in numbci 
* ir*, and doctors uho 
Details arc given 

f'jlr-. I. 

! ■'Irn 

tVonicn 

1 ^ , - 

1 7t5', 

( 

’ rs 

^ \t'( r -iml llircf rr 

51S 

3G 

1 lut'jr 1.^10 r(', J'l 1 nli' 1- ntnl I’lioto-raplx m 

1 


4 31^1 WV njM n , 1 ('’ttlUG trlN ^ c u j 

1 

1 


1 f V'ljlUf \ ll 1 li ,1(, tU ' 

o 1 


i< Tmiv' r. 1 j( rf of jiiililii fnitrlumncni 

7 'N'-ibf • ari! ''(< nornplu m 

*• ‘'111 \ ( \ orr, 1 nt•tnrc-^ 



Total 

I,J51 

04 


The Census of 1951 recorded 112 persons as engaged m "ait, 
letters and journalism ” They included 35 aitists, sculptois and 
image-makers, 10 jouinalists, authois and editors and 67 
phologiaphcrs 

9 

The Census of 1911 nEconoEo the number of teacheis and 
professors as 646 Out of this number, 48 were women 
Twenty years later this number had risen to 834, out of whom 
46 were v/omen In 1951, the number of persons engaged in 
educational services and lesearch work was 2,624, of whom 
268 were women In 1955-56, there were four colleges, two 
technical institutes, thiee primary training colleges and one 
training college foi secondaiy school Icachcis There was also 
one i-ural university. Mourn Vidhyapitha at Gargoti There 
were 37 secondary schools, of which five were nm by Govern- 
ment and 32 including four for girls by private agencies Nine of 
these schools were situated in rural areas and 28 in urban aieas 
The total numbci of pumaiy schools was 1,087 out of which 633 
were run by Distnct School Board and 374 by pnvate agencies 
Of these primary schools, 80 were located in Kolhapur city, 
two each at Gadhinglaj and Jaisingpur, five at Ichalkaranji and 
three at Kurundwad 
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The number of secondaiy school teachers at the end of March 
1955, was 557 out of whom 502 were males and 52 females The 
number of teachers serving in Government schools was 68 
including three women and of teachers in non-Govemment 
schools 489 including 52 females. The basic scale of a trained 
graduate teacher in Government schools was uniform through- 
out the district, so also that of trained teachers m non-Govern- 
ment schools The basic scale of each category is shown 
below . — 

1 Scale of a trained graduate in 
Government school. 


2 Scale of a B A S T. C graduate 

teacher in non-Govemment 
school 

3 Scale of a trained graduate m 

non-Govemment school 

4 Scale of an untrained matricu- 

late in non-Govemment 
school 

No matriculates were appointed in Government schools 

The number of primary teachers employed in the district was 
3,058 out of whom 376 were women In Kolhapur city alone 
601 teachers including 147 women were employed in pnmary 
schools In the district, 1,997 including 218 women were 
employed m schools run by District Local Board and 460 includ- 
ing 11 women in schools run by private agencies The basic 
scale of a trained pnmary teacher was Rs 40 — 1 — 50 — ^EB — 
IJ — 60— SG— 21— 90 with D A and that of an untrained 
pnmary teacher Rs 35 — 1 — 40 with a pause of two years on 
Rs 35 

There were five vocational and technical schools in the distnct 
Three of which were run by Government, and two by private 
agencies Of the five, four were vocational schools in which 
knowledge of agnculture and commerce was imparted and one 
was a technical school teaching commerce, technical subjects 
and fine arts Ten teachers were employed in these schools, 
out of whom three were agricultural graduates and two com- 
merce graduates 

There were 42 special schools of which four were arts schools, 
23 gymnasia, one secondary teachers training institute, one 
language school, one music school, one school for defectives, and 
eight prcpnmary schools 


Rs 70 — 200 with usual 
Dearness Allowance 
at Government rate 
and House rent m 
Kolhapur city. 

Rs 74—160 


Rs. 80—200 
Rs 50-3—56 
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Since the beginning of the century increasing number 
of persons has been following this profession The profession 
includes practising lawyers, their clerks, petition wnters etc 
The Census of 1911 lecorded the number of lawyers of all kmds 
including kazts, law agents and mukhtiars as 207 and the number 
of clerks and petition writers as 47 In 1931, the number of 
lawyers of all kinds was 269 and the number of clerks and 
petition writers 313 During these twenty years the number of 
practising lawyers, increased by 62 and the number of clerks and 
petition writers by 286 The figures for the year 1951 showed 
a slight decline in the number of practising lawyers, which stood 
at 249 and a great decrease in the number of clerks and petition 
wnters, which stood at 120 

” I ' 

In the beginning of January, 1956 there were 15 courts m 
the districts Of these one was District and Sessions Court, 
five courts of Judicial Magistrates, three courts of Civil Ju(^es 
and SIX courts of Civil Judge-cum-Magistrates Of the 342 law- 
yers including two women lawyers, one was a hamster 

The number of lawyers practising at different places was as 
follows — 


Kolhapur 

249 

Gadhmglaj 

... 23 

Ichalkaranji 

20 

Kagal 

14 

Jaisingpur 

12 

Radhanagari 

8 

Malkapur 

7 

Panhala 

7 

The number of 

PERSONS INCLUDING M 


all kinds following the profession of medicme in 1911 was 136, 
of whom two were women “ Midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pounders, nurses, masseurs, etc , numbered 88 of whom 36 were 
women ” The 1931 census recorded 440 persons mcludmg 19 
women as “ registered medical practitioners ” including oculists 
Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, etc , numbered 15 of whom 
ten were men and five women The census of 1951 recorded 858 
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13 employees Diirizg i9'=^5-=7. mere vrere 16 mechanical vrori:- 
shops and 23 m.o:or-repa!rmg v-crks v-hich engaged 239 persons. 
At the time of our suri'ey there v*ere 3l motor bray bT rldin g 
and renairmg establishments zn the city. They engagen ii 
periOr.s ou: of n*hom 27 "’ere members c: omners' f ami lies 
I-lcst of these establishments mere located in C mard. Only 
hvs mere situated m A and 3 r.-ards 


s. 


Principal mork carried out in establishments 
mas repairing of rcoior engines and rehauling a: 
ine c-ccupauon provided employment throrghou 


•c. oiimg 
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All the workshops were situated m rented premises, the rent 
of which ranged fiom Rs 15 to Rs 30 pei month One of the 
woikshops liad to paj’’ Rs 12 as municipal licence fee pei yeai 
and was spending Rs 50 on adveitisemcnl The total cost of 
maintenance of establishment of each was Rs 880, 203, 45 per 
month Ravr mateiials used in these concerns consisted of 
kerosene and ciude oil, mobile oil, steel plates, timbci, oil cloth, 
canvas, bolts, and angles, etc One workshop consumed raw 
matenals vorlh Rs 450 pci month 

Two out of llie tliiec workshops did the woik of motoi body 
building and lepaning and one was doing only lepaning, 
cleaning and oiling Usually oiders weie placed at these work- 
shops by customers and business was more or less steady 
throughout the yeai One of the establishments in the sample 
was lepoited to be running at a loss for want of sufficient woik 

Round about 1926 and 1947 there were 15 and 32 watch 
REPAIRERS and dealers lespectively m the town Of the 32 
shops in 1947, 14 were located m C ward, 10 in D waid, foui in 
A ward, two each in B and E waids At the time of our sur- 
vey theie were 31 such establishments Of these 15 were 
situated in C ward, nine m E ward, four m B ward, three in A 
ward The total number of persons employed in them was 
62 out of whom 37 were membeis of owneis, families and 25 
paid employees Three shops of diffeient sizes were surveyed in 
the sample Two shops had a business standing of more than 
40 years and one had of more than 25 years All the three 
shops m the sample had the mam business of selling and 
repairing of watches In addition to it one shop sold optical 
instiuments Watches and other spare parts weie brought from 
Bombay, Poona and Calcutta The equipment of these shops 
mainly consisted of a few pieces of fumituie like one or two 
cupboards and chairs and the necessaiy instiuments required 
for repairing watches The cost of equipment m the biggest 
shop in the sample was about Rs 2,200 

All the three shops were situated in rented premises, 
the lent of which varied from Rs 10 to Rs 80 per month 
Other items of expenditure on the establishment were electric 
charges, municipal licence fee etc The total electric bill of 
the three establishments was Rs 51 per month One of the 
establishments spent Rs 40 per month, the other two only 
Rs 11 per month on electricity The biggest establishment 
paid Rs 1,500 per year as municipal tax The other two did not 
pay any tax 

The total employment in the three shops was 18 out of 
whom SIX were the members of employers’ families The big- 
gest establishment employed 14: pei sons The remaming two 
shops were managed by members of employers’ families 
(o 0 !■ ) L D Vf 708 — 30 
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i.oiiiM't'n Du-Tiurr Gll 

M'.’oit Gji’-jn’: r» jiis to non r* niconnio 15 copputsMixns and 

jranv of and l)in «; ulcnsils in Kolhapur The 

Old Ointlcfi (’f Kolhapur ucoidtd that thcic wcie about 
70 f..ioj! t of roj'jv. oi tanthnl'; .ind ka'^nrt in a few 

lar/ (. iov <d »,Id Kolh.ijnn Stale The mclnl dcalcis at 
Kolharur Innupht iojijmi and iu.o.s sheet'- from Poona and 
S.T.ara anu oCva !c>nnll\ from S.inpli and ■=old them to local 
'imth' at .mn o st^\cn to cipht pei pound Thej made v/atei 
jr.r mu::* and c('okini:-\t.' seis from these law malonnls This 
craft V , .0 not particulaily prosp( lous m Kolhapur owing to laigc 
imj'oil of ri.ifn-made \csc-ols fiom Nasik Poona, Rajapur 
Sitar.i and Sli.ihapnr 

Pioft 'oi Moa.il. in his uport on Industrial Survey of 
Kolh ipm Terntors • aul that all the coppci and brai>s utensils 
foi cookinr .uul diinKini' letpiircd over this extensive terntorv 
^UIo iinnorltd fiom It.ijapui Poona, Sataia, Shahapur and 
Tcidal In IHM the import of these \cs<;oIs m Kolhapur town 
was voilh Rs 30,000 Di IBalknshna in his suivey (1926) 
recorded 31 coppL'i -smith shops v, ilh 71 employees and 16 
c'^tablishmcnts of dealers in binss and copper utensils with 19 
einp!o\ces In ]‘)47," tlierc veie 20 cslabhshmenls employing 
a totai of persons Of these, 14 weic in D waid, nine in A 
v.nid, and tv o cacii in B and C waids Thcic were 27 estab- 
li‘=hments of coppoi and biass-smiths at the time of our survey 
Of these. 17 v eic located m C waid, six m B waid and four in 
A V ard The total emplojmcnt in these shops was 44 peisons 

Thice shops of diffcient sizes were taken in the sample 
surv'cy One of tiiem was stalled in 1890 and two in 1941 and 
1950 lespcctivelv Copper and biass-smithy was the principal 
occupation of these shops and the employeis w'eie dependent 
on it throughout the ycai 

A total of 19 persons w'as engaged m the three establish- 
ments m the sample Of tliesc 17 were membeis of employeis’ 
families A skilled woikci who was making utensils was paid 
Rs 40 pci month in two shops and Rs 45 in the othei The 
total wage bill of each establishment was Rs 270, Rs 120 and 
Rs 120 per month 

The equipment m these shops was bellows, hammers, scissors 
and othei tools The cost of equipment in one of the establish- 
ments was about Rs 500, in the other two it was about Rs 250 
each The annual lepaiiing charges of equipment vaiied from 
Rs 20 to Rs 100 accoidmg to the quantum of equipment in the 
concerns 


* Op oit , pp 117-8 
» Op olt , 1895, pp 02-3 
“ N V RovnnI, Op olt , pp 72-3 
(a o r ) L 0 Vf 708— 30a 
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The necessary initial capital lequiied for these establishments 
in the sample was raised by owneis fiom their own resources 
All the three were situated in lented premises The lent of each 
vaiied fiom Rs 12 to Rs 19 per month 

The mam raw matciials lequiicd weie brass and coppei 
sheets They weie supplied by shopkeepcis who gave orders 
The consumption of these materials pci month of each shop was 
about 20, 12, and 8 Bengali maunds. Besides copper and biass, 
other raw mateiials lequired were tin, sulphuric acid, borax, 
salammoniac, tamarind and coal Of these coal and tin were 
important The consumption of coal of each shop vaiicd from 
15 to 20 maunds per month 

Most of the establishments received oideis fiom local markets 
and very few from othei parts of the district The business 
was more or less steady throughout the year 

Tiierl were 26 estaijlisiimlnts of tinsmiths in the city at the 
time of the suiwcy, 13 of which weie located in C waid and 13 
m A, B and D waids. The total employment in all the estab- 
lishments was 37 out of whom 24 wcic mcmbeis of employers’ 
families Three establishments were suivcved in the sample 
in which tinsmithy was the principal occupation pixividing 
employment throughout the year Of these, two were started 
in 1924 and 1925 respectively and the thud one m 1945 Capital 
resources required for starting establishments came from owners’ 
own resoui'ces Equipment of these establishments was 
scissors for cutting thin iron sheets, bellows, hammer and sold- 
ciing non lods The cost of equipment possessed by each estab- 
lishment varied from Rs 30 to Rs 50 The yearly repairing 
charges of equipment of each establishment varied from Rs. 5 to 
Rs 20 The circulating capital employed m each of these shops 
varied from Rs. 100 to Rs, 125 

All the three establishments weie situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs 10-8-0 to Rs 12 per month 
Besides rent, other item of expenditure on maintenance of estab- 
lishments was electric charges The electric bill of each 
establishment Avas Rs 2 per month 

Raw materials required were tm, lead, sulphuric acid, other 
alloys like zinc, nickel and coal One of the establishments was 
consuming 15 ounces sulphuric acid, one lb nickel and one lb 
load and one maund coal per month The cost of raw materials 
it consumed was about Rs 35 per month The other two 
establishments were consuming raw materials worth Rs 27 and 
Rs 22 per month 

Those establishments were managed by members of owners’ 
families and no paid employees were engaged in them The 
daily working hours obseiwcd m those shops were eight 



K<tl!IM'Ul? DJSTniCl 
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M.iin vwi) <u>nt m iIh'-l ''hops was inamifaclure o£ minoi 
j!oms lij.r 'ninll Innti'ins, fninioK, and pc'lty repaii work like 
icpnirinj; of hucl.cf' , tiiinls .ind othci arliclcs These shops 
iccei\od orui ri foi lepaii voik fiom local maikel The not 
income of each 'hnjj \aiicd fiom Ks '10 io JRs 50 pei month 
\rticlts made m the shops voic sold in local maiket Business 
«\as busk dunnp Octohci and Juno The marpin of profit in all 
till' lliiec • hop- V as \oi\ lou 

Is I'C'l? Till M vll 1 It 01 I ST<iHnsllMb\Ts 01 CAP-iMAKERS in thc 
city v.as ten out of v Inch eight belonged to shimpie and two to 
other communities In 1917, there v. cro 17 concerns of cap and 
turban m.il.cis Almn t all coiiceins weic located m C and B 
waul' Thcie vtie 22 shops of tiirb.m and cap makeis at the 
time of oui suutv Of tlieso 0 voie located in D waid, 7 in 
C ward 1 m 13 waid and 2 in A vaid 

Onlj tliicc shops V ere .suiweycd m the sample Of the three, 
one was started in 1938, ,he other m 1944, and the third m 1947 
Cap-making was the principal occupation of these shops, which 
provided employment throughout the year One concem was 
making Unbans also 

Equipment for making caps consisted of pairs of scissors, 
threads, needles and scvMiig machines Two concerns in the 
sample had tv o sewing machines each and the third had five 
machines One establishment had two pairs of scissors, the 
other had five and the third 15 The total cost of equipment in 
one shop was about Rs 2 fiOO, in thc other about Rs 1,800 and 
in the third Rs 1,500 

The necessary initial capital required was borrowed by two 
proprietors The shops were situated m rented premises The 
rent of each varied from Rs 25 to Rs 35 The total electric bill 
of two establishments was Rs 33 per month One of the 
establishments had to pay Rs 150 per year as municipal tax 

All the three shops were making caps, and in addition, one 
was making turbans Two were specialised in making woollen, 
]ari, Gandhi and folding caps Raw materials lequiied were 
woollen, cotton and jan, cloth, canvas, thread and straw board 
The consumption of woollen and cotton cloth of each shop per 
month was 600, 500 and 400 yards respectively The consump- 
tion of jari and art silk cloth of two shops was 300 and 250 yards 
per month respectively Woollen and ait silk cloth was imported 
from Bombay and Jan cloth from Suiat 

The thiee shops weie managed by 31 peisons out of whom 
five were members of employers’ families and 26 paid-employees 
A cap-maker was paid Rs 50 m one shop and Rs 60 in the other 
A salesman was paid Rs 60 per month ih both the shops 
A turban-maker was paid Rs 60 per month ^The total wage 
bill of each shop was Rs 925, 300 and Rs 100 respectively - 
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The monthly production of v/oollen, cotton and jari caps of 
the biggest shop m the sample v.'as 2,000 and of the other tv/o 
v/as 1,000 and 500 respectively Similarly, the production of 
folding caps of the three shops Avas 1200, 800 and 400 respectively. 
These shops Avere manufactunng Gandhi caps also The total 
production of these Avas 1200, 1 000 and 200 respectiA'ely These 
caps v’ere mostly sold to ’A^holesale and retail dealers The 
market for these goods AA^as generally local as veil as the A’/hole 
Kolhapur district In the two establishments, 25 per cent of 
the production vas sold directly to customers The business m 
these shops bnsk during January to Iilay 

Agarbatti Aim Saicdal Wood Sticrs are used to bum as incense 
vhile vorshippmg and on festumls and ceremonial occasions 
There \"ere 12 Agarbatti establishments in the city Of these, 
three vere sun'eyed m the sample Agarbatti-manufactunng 
v.*as the principal occupation m them, •’•hich proAuded employ- 
ment throughout the year The capital in the tAA'O establish- 
ments in the sample A"as raised by propnetors from their ovn 
resources The third had mctirred debt to raise it He had 
borrov’ed about Rs 2,000 for starting the establishment 

Tvm establishments m the sample ’’’ere situated in rented 
premises The rent of one vas Rs. 10 and of the other Rs 40. 
The third establishment ■>’.'as housed in the o^med premises of 
the propnetor 

The total cost of production per month of the three establish- 
ments A’aned from Rs ISO to PiS. 850 Raw materials such as 
scent charcoal poAA’der, sandal v.ood povder, bamboo, gum 
VTappmg paper, *”hich Avere mostly purchased from local 
market as *”611 as from Bombay, accounted for more than 60 to 
70 per cent, of the total cost. Rent of the premises transport 
and postage accounted for ihe ”est. One of the establishments 
manufactured 2,556 bundles of agarbatti and earned abo’Ut 
Rs 150 net income per month. The bigger shop in the sample 
produced 10,100 agarbatti bundles and earned about PvS. 600 net 
mcome per month The tv*o establishments had rivo male and 
10 female paid employees ZJales '”ere paid Rs 50 and 
females Rs 25 per month 

The process of manufacturing agarbatti consisted of making 
a dough out of a mixture of charcoal povder, scent, gum, and 
sandal povder in suitable proportions and fasting the mixture 
around long thin sticks of bamboo of roughly 9" in length. 

Products vere directly sold to v'holesale dealers Business 
Avas more or less brisk throughout the year but sales were more 
from August to October than m the remaining period of the 
year and on the whole it was reported to be profitable 
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iiAUnnjis ,11 ( to bt? found .'til o\lm the district The census chapter lO 
filiuic': ■'hnv l)in! hnibcT-, numbcicd ],5.'13 in 1911 and 1,648 in ’T” 
l^.n Tin cfivu' of P51 iccokK their number ns 1,287 Round ocoupa^Uonr 
about 1^57 'licit \\cic 165 barber’s shops in Kolhapur city and BAnTirn« 

a tola] of 170 jjer-'oiis v. ore engaged m lliem Of those, 57 were 
located in C v. aid 41 in D uard. 30 in B uard, 20 m E ward and 
17 111 A v.'aid’ A tamplc suivcv of 31 shops in 1957 revealed 
that in all the shops a total of 51 persons were engaged Of 
thc'-e, 33 vcic owncis. five membcis of the owners’ families oi 
then relatives and 13 hired woikeis Of the latter, 12 weie 
engaged on piece into Thc> vcic paid half the amount charged 
to customers •-ened bv them A uoiker got on an average 
Rs .300 a \c.ii In one shoji in D vnid a barber was employed 
on a fiNod sal.u\ of Rs 22 pei month 


Tiir 1951 Cissus snov. s nn mumulr or persons absorred in 
noMi-STic SI Rvicr as 1 027, of whom 1,140 were women Persons 
included in this group are cooks, indoor servants, water carriers, 
grooms, coachmen, motor-car driveis, cleaners, etc While the 
number employed in this occupation decreased between 1901, 
and 1911, it increased betucen 1911 and 1921 Between 1931 
and 1951 liovc\cr, there has been a decrease The variations 
during the jicriod 1901-1951 are shown below — 


Vnr 

Vmiibpr of ] 

1901 

N A 

1911 

2,980 

1921 

2,780 

1931 

5,341 

1951 

4,027 
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TlIERr WERE 25 SHOPS OF DFALERS IN UmDREULAS, TRtTNKS, etC in 
the city at the time of oui suivey Of these shops 13 were 
located in B ward, eight in D ward and four in C ward 


Umdrella, 
TniTNK AND Look ’’ 

MAKINa 


Of these, only thiee were suiveyed in the sample Two shops 
were started befoie 1935 and one in 1943 Sale of umbrellas, 
locks, trunlcs, stationery and cutleiy was the principal occu- 
pation in these shops, which provided employment throughout 
the year. 


These shops dealt m manufactured goods They purchased 
stationery and cutlery from local market as well as from Bombay 
and other places They had petty instruments required for 
repairing locks and umbrellas, and a few cupboards Two 
establishments had laised Rs 1,000 and Rs 2,000 each as initial 
capital by debt borrowed at 9 per cent late of interest The 
debt was fully paid befoie 1956 


Two establishments were situated in lented premises The 
rent of each was Rs 25 and 65 The third shop was situated 
m the owned premises of the owner The total electnc bill of 
these thiee shops was Rs 11 per month Two shops had to 
pay Rs 12 per year each as municipal licence fee 


1 Ibtd , p. 202 
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( IIAPTrU 11— STANDARD OF LIFE 

Tijr c.r^FnAI, !x:o\OMir A\n social wlu^uhno of a people is 
icHcctcd n the Ic“\ol of income .nnd the pattern of then expendi- 
ture To obtain a general idea of the standard of life of the 
people in .1 district, u is necessaiv to analyse the income and 
the pattern of expendituie of different sections of the people 
residing in its different paits In this chapter, an attempt has 
been maao to ki\o m a broad outline the patterns of income 
and expenditure of the socially significant sections of the 
population in lural as well as in uiban areas of the Kolhapui 
district The account is based on a sample suivey conducted 
in lfi56 m a fev represontatue villages and in Kolhapur city 
While actual obseix’alions seem to corroborate the correctness of 
the bioad outlines of the picture so revealed, complete statisti- 
cal accuiacy is not claimed for the lesults of the survey It is 
\ery desirable that a study of the standaid of life of people 
should bo sot against the background of the geneial economic 
conditions prevailing in the area in which they live Some 
relevant economic data about the distiict are, therefore, given 
belov 

With an area of about 2794 Sq miles, Kolhapui district has 
a total population of 1,227,547, of whom 9,50 090 that is ovei 
76 per cent live in rural aieas and 2,77,477, that is 24 per cent 
in uiban areas 

The lural population of 9,50,090 is spiead over 948 villages 
and the uiban population of 2,77,000 resides in 18 towns and 
one city The overwhelming preponderance of ruial population 
indicates that agricultural classes have numerical predominance 
in the district Owner-cultivators numbering about 6,63,078 
constitute the bulk of agricultural population The second 
largest gioup is that of tenant cultivators who number about 
1,54,023 Landless labouiers who are the lowest rung of the 
hierarchy of agricultural society, number about 84,636 The 
number of lent receivers is 26,533 

Vei'y few people are attracted towaids occupations incidental 
to farming About 2,180 persons in both rural as well as 
urban areas are engaged in stock raising, 1,875 in rearmg of 
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small animals and 250 m forestry. The number of persons 
engaged in allied agricultural occupations is very nearly 
4,000 It IS possible that, if proper incentive is given, more 
persons may find employment in these occupations 

Geographically, Kolhapui district can be divided into three 
zones (1) Maval zone, (2) Transition zone, (3) Desh zone 
Thirteen out of nineteen towns of Kolhapur district are located 
in the Transition zone Two towns — Malkapur and Kodoli, are 
m the Maval zone and Jaisingpur, Kuiundwad, Nandani and 
Shirol in the Desh zone 

The western part of the district is traversed by the ranges 
of the Sahyadns which have a veiy high altitude The amount 
of rainfall in the western hilly belt is as high as about 200 inches 
The central zone gets 50 to 80 inches and the third belt gets 
about 30 to 40 inches There are as many as nine small and big 
rivers flowing placidly through the length and breadth of the 
district and they are amenable to irrigation with the help of 
which the area under sugarcane is expanding 

The soils in the Western Ghats are rocky or thin Laige area 
in this zone is under forest Some lands on the hills and on 
their slopes are used for Kumn cultivation In the Maval 
zone they are of medium depth, and rice, groundnut, khanf 
jowar and sugar-cane are grown In the rabi season, the rice 
lands grow pulses The third zone has deep black soils, in 
which khanf ]owar, tobacco, chillies and sugarcane are grown 

The forest area covers 3,10,521 acres of 11 per cent of gross 
cropped area of the district Wood represents a major item m 
the forest produce of the district There are also minor products 
like kajn fruits, honey wax, apta or temhuim leaves, sawat 
cotton, shemhi bark, etc 

The divergence of the geographic and climatic conditions 
accounts for the economic variations obtaining from tract to 
tract Naturally, the peasantry in the Desh zone with deep 
black soil and ample water facilities and in the transition belt 
with brown soil and ample irrigation facilities are better-off 
than the cultivators m the remaining part of the district 
These areas are densely populated and have attained a consi- 
derable degree of industrialisation They can be said to have 
presented a brighter picture with better avenues of employ- 
ment and supplementary means of livelihood than the forest 
areas and hilly tracts of the district 

The non-agncultural population is 2,99,282 out of which 
1,87,480 resides in towns and cities and about 1,11,802, m rural 
areas More than a lakh persons are employed m rurM as well 
as in urban industries Apart from agriculture and industries, 
the other avenues of employment are commerce, transport and 
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other miscellaneous items Whereas Vadgaon, Jaisingpur, 
Kurundwad and Malkapur are the important commercial 
centres, Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji and Hupari are important both 
as industiial and commercial centres The urban centres on 
account of their more complex economic and social life open up 
avenues of employment for domestic servants, porters, 
hawkers, tongawalas etc Standaid of living in urban areas is 
naturally different from that in rural areas 

An assessment of the standard of life of the rural population 
presents certain difficulties In rural areas, several barter 
transactions take place even now in agricultural produce and it 
IS very difficult to bung out their full economic significance 
Almost all rural classes are, in one way oi other, connected 
vath the cultivation of land They claim share m the 
agricultural pioduce Some cultivators’ families supplement 
their income from the mam occupation with the help of their 
relatives residing in urban areas In these circumstances, 
absolutely clear-cut differentiation in occupations and economic 
classes is not possible , nor is the monetar3' allocation of 
income mto different channels of expenditure altogether 
realistic All the same, this account can only proceed on the 
basis of occupations and on calculations of money earnings and 
money expenditure The following description gives a general 
but fairly correct outlme of the economic picture of the district 
The villages selected for the rural survey are shown below — 


Village j 

Tahil.a 

i 

Population 

1 

Latgnon 

1 

Ajrn 

1 

603 

2 

Uttwr 

Do 

4,108 

3 

Achirno 

Bavdn 

1,480 

4 

Bhuibavada 

Do 

1,506 

6 

Taiubyncobi Wncli 

Bhudargnd 

729 

6 

Pjmpalgaon 

Do 

1,412 

7 

Kadgaon 

Do 

1,258 

8 

JIadyal 

Gadhinglaj 

932 

0 

Xesan 

Do j 

2,625 

10 

Hatkanangalo 

Do 

1,109 

11 

Gbunnki 

Hatkanangale 

3,520 

12 

Hatkanangnle 

Do 

3,914 

13 

Sbiroli 

Do ! 

3,392 

14 

Aladval 

Kagal 

2,380 

16 

Sangaon (Kasba) 

Do 

4,313 
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1 

1 

1 Population 

RuBAii Arfas ^ 


1 

] 0 Kaneri 

j 

1 Ivarvir 

j 2,395 

17 Bindnerli 

Do 

1 2,272 

IS tVnshi 

! Do 

1 

j 1,783 

1 0 Kalo 

Panhala 

j 2,428 

20 Panhala (Kasahn) 1 

Do 1 

! 2,573 

21 Satvc 1 

Do 

2,808 

22 Taralo j 

Rndhanagan 

1,224 

23 Rashiwado 

Do 

3,752 

24 Radhanagan 

j 

Do 1 

1 

3,207 

25 Rotharo 

1 

Shahuwadi j 

1,245 

26 Save 

1 

Do 

1 273 

27 Dattawad ' 

Shirol 

3,743 

28 Kondigrc 

Do 

557 


I 


Bid PAniniRs What may be described as the top stratum of the village 
community consists of bigger cultivators who cultivate then 
land with their own hired labour and who possess holdings of 
a substantial size The cultivation of large sized holdings 
necessarily implies the maintenance of more than one pair of 
bullocks and a larger number of implements It is customary to 
express the size of farming business in terms of the number of 
bullocks a cultivator maintains Those cultivators who come 
in this category generally possess more than one pair of 
bullocks The average number of bullocks per family as 
revealed by the survey came to about three In addition to 
bullocks, each family had on an average, four other animals 
includmg cows, buffdoes and goats 

The families of these big cultivators were conspicuous by 
their very size and composition These families, in which 
grown-up sons and their wives, brothers and their wives, 
parents and other near relations lived under the same roof, 
furnished the pattern of the joint family system Occasionally 
even a devoted servant found a well-recognised place m it 
It would be quite mterestmg to contrast this characteristic of 
the family of the substantial farmer with that of his urban 
counterpart, who thoujgh economically on the same plane, has 
a much smaller family The average size of such a family was 
about nine including three minors m the 15 samples selected, 
though it would not be surprising if one comes across a family 
of 21 members m this class* 

’^The recognition of a person of the age of 12 or above as a full adtdt unit for cereal 
consumption and a person below that age limit as balf a unit has been widely accepted 
In this chapter the nnit of membership of a family xs computed on this basis 
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K\ccin ilu \i.i\ ('Id. no male mombcis of the families in CilAPTER 11 
the ‘.Tinjilc v.eic illitciatc Bo\s of ‘■chool-going age weie siandai^r Lir 

rnuca'id till tlir lin.il piim.ii\ stage and v.cie •-enl to secondary Bin I'mimehs 
•clion] ilure.'fk'i Tile pcicentage of lileiac> among males in 
tlic'-L f unilies Vi.K 77 and among females, 51 Of the total 
lit'.i tie male ineinbei'^ 75 nei cent had leceived primary 
edueation 15 ])ei cent bccond.iiN education and 0 per cent 
collcpt. (‘duc.ilion Among the litciatc females, 80 per cent 
had icccuid jinm irs education and 12 pci cent secondary 
education No v. omen m these families had leceived any 
college education One male full time servant was attached to 
each famih Geneially giov n-up giils and bovs of this class 
of families icccived education m nearby cities and towns 

Out of till toial numbci of mcmbcis of the fifteen families 
there v'oic on an avciaqc five caineis and font dependants per 
famiU All the five csuning incmbeis v. ere employed in agii- 
cultural occupation The economic icsponsibilily foi the main- 
tenance of the family unit laigcly devolved upon the shouldei’b 
of the male mcmbeis 

Tile main occupation of all these fifteen families was agri- 
culture but onlv one follov cd it as a subsidiary occupation 
As farming was the family occupation, ovciy member had 
something to do with it Female mcmbeis did not perform 
agiicultural opeiations involving heavy labour They helped 
household and farm woik in such ways as care of cattle, 
caiiying of meals, hoeing of land and similai light operations 
Besides attending to their studies m schools, children and 
grov n-up boys of school-going age helped their parents m 
household and occasionally m farm woik 


Quite a few' faimeis owned then houses Each family In 
the sample had on an aveiage three houses Though the 
houses were not designed according to modem ideas, they were 
quite spacious and built to suit the variations and requirements 
of climate The families also provided cattle sheds for milch 
and farm cattle which were then prized assets The average 
annual income of a family in this group was about Rs 7,000 
which included income from mam as well as from subsidiary 
occupations of all the members, house rent and interest It is 
not possible to calculate precisely the income in monetary 
terms as the families grew then own food, lived in their own 
houses, paid in kind for seiwices rendered by others and for 
the things they bought Howevei, an attempt has been made, 
wherever possible, to present calculations of money eammgs 
and money expenditure Each family on an average saved 
Rs 1,200 per annum and had a debt of Rs 4,000 Out of the 
fifteen families, four families had no debt, five had between 
Rs 500 and Rs 1,000, four between Rs 5,000 and Rs 10,000 and 
two above Rs 10,000 
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Out of the annual income derived from all sources, round 
about Rs 800 were annually spent on clothing, Rs 150 on socio- 
leligious customs like birth, death, marriage, etc, Rs 100 on 
medicines and about Rs 200 on repairs of houses and imple- 
ments The annual expenditure on chanty and donations 
amounted to Rs 50 

For food grains, dairy products, vegetables and fuel these 
farmers depended upon the produce of their own farms and 
cattle In view of the laige size of the farms and sufBcient 
number of cattle, adequacy of these articles was easily assured 
The monthly expenditure on an average worked out at Rs 150 
on items like cereals, pulses, milk, ghee, fruits, vegetable, eggs, 
mutton, fish, tea, oil, spices, tobacco, etc Rs 30 on fuel and 
lightmg, Rs 20 on servants, Rs 200 on miscellaneous items like 
toilet, dhobi, barbei, entertainment, and travelling and Rs 10 
on education 

Thus the expendituie pattern of these families indicates that 
their income was such that adequacy on all these items was 
not only easily assured, but it left some surplus, which was 
reflected in their savings both in kmd and m cash While 
these farmers were not averse to the use of earthen pots and 
lars, they possessed sufficient brass and copper vessels It was 
among this class of the village folk that the so-called urban 
articles of comfort like a cupboard, a time-piece and other items 
of furniture, and even a motor car were found They had also 
a few gold and silver ornaments 

By the recent land legislation, the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1956, a ceilmg has been imposed upon 
individual holdings A cultivator is not allowed to keep land 
m excess of 48 acres for personal cultivation Many landlords, 
therefore, have divided their properties among their inheritors 
so as to avoid the applicability of the Act 

If the big cultivator is the aristocrat of the village, the medium 
cultivator is a constituent of the usual middle class or the 
peasantry He stands between the aristocrat at the top and 
that group of villagers who are part time farmeis or landless 
labourers at the bottom This class consists of cultivators who 
not only cultivate holdmg of economic size owned, entirely 
or partly by them but also possess labour power and cattle 
wealth of economic size The average size of the family 
holdmgs was about 13 acres in the sample of 41 families Each 
family on an average possessed one pair of bullocks and two 
buffaloes and a cow 

The average size of the family was neither big nor small 
It had five adults and about three children The maximum 
number of members one family had was 14 These families 
owned major portion of their land they cultivated and had on 
an average one house each Grown-up boys and girls were 
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taking education either in pnmaiy or in secondary schools 
Besides education, they helped their parents in spare time in 
agricultural operations The women m these families were 
engaged both m household activities and agricultural operations 
on the family land 

The mam occupation of all the families in the sample was 
faimmg Only a few earning dependants were engaged in tailor- 
ing On an average, the family had one earnmg member, three 
earning dependants and four non-eaming dependants Though 
the economic lesponsibility for the maintenance of the family 
devolved upon the male members, the contribution of women 
and grown-up boys towards the family income was consider- 
able, unlike in the class of big cultivators 

The aveiage annual income of a family m this gioup was about 
Rs 2,200 But as in the case of their more substantial compeers, 
the fact that they mostly rely on their own produce foi food 
grains, vegetables, fuel and dairy products makes a precise assess- 
ment of monetary expenditure on various items rather difficult 
But it can be definitely stated that, though not so well off as 
the big cultivators, a state of tolerable adequacy seemed to be 
more or less assured to this group, in so far as these items 
were concerned 

On an a.verage these families spent Rs 260 on clothes, Rs 120 
on festivals and other ceremonies, guests and chanty per year 
Despite the absence of a perceptible margm of surplus these 
families spent a significant sum on charity They spent on an 
average Rs 30 on lepairmg their houses The annual expendi- 
ture on medicines per family was between Rs 30 and Rs 50 

The average monthly expenditure of a family was Rs 34 on 
cereals and pulses, Rs 10 on milk and milk products, Rs 4 on 
edible oils, Rs 6 on servants, Rs 5 on washmg and shaving 
and Rs 2 on education Gw I and sugar claimed Rs 5, fuel and 
kerosene Rs 10 and cosmetics and dry fruits Rs 2 They spent 
Rs 4 on travel and Rs 4 on pan-stipari, bidi, etc 

The income of this class of farmeis was fairly adequate to 
meet their mimmum demands, which was indicated by the fact 
that out of the 41 families in the sample only 21 had debts 
varymg from Rs 100 to Rs 2,000 Families havmg large debts 
borrowed mostly for productive purposes Seventeen famihes 
in the sample saved between Rs 100 and Rs 1,000 per annum 

The belongmgs of these families were confined to articles of 
daily use m which brass and copper vessels were considerable 
m number Pieces of furniture like tables, chairs and cots were 
also found with some families They also possessed a few 
golden ornaments and valuable clothes 
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Of the total number of males in these families 67 per cent 
were liteiate About 95 per cent of the literate males took 
primary and 5 per cent secondary education Among the 
female members 20 per cent were literate Most of them took 
only primary education 

The piospenty or otherwise of this rural middle class, who 
marginally balanced then budgets depended upon the vagary of 
monsoons A little rise in food prices or cash crops immediately 
elevated their economic position It helped this class wipe out 
their marginal debts On the other hand a little worsening of 
the economic situation by way of agricultural depression was 
enough to affect it to some extent 

Just above the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder stands 
the class of tenant cultivators whose position was certainly not 
enviable It is no doubt true that the recent land legislation 
has confeired upon them the right of occupancy on the land 
they cultivate and reduced a number of difficulties Govern- 
ment have taken certain positive steps to improve the economic 
condition of the cultivators and among them can be mcluded 
long-term financing, irrigation, seed supply, co-opeiative deve- 
lopment among others, but it is apprehended that the same 
may take a long time to accomplish the desired results 

The survey revealed that the actual number of acres cultivated 
by the cultivator was between 5 and 10 The average size of 
the family of these tenants was considerably smaller than that 
of either big or medium cultivators The average size of the 
family, as revealed by the sample survey composed of 38 families, 
comprised six persons includmg two children The lowest 
number of members in these families was three Each family 
had a pair of bullocks or buffaloes and two other cattle It 
was also found that tenant cultivators did not possess all the 
necessary agricultural implements Almost every family in the 
sample had a house But this housing accommodation depicted 
a picture of most unhygienic surroundmgs, as human bemgs, 
cattle, hay and fodder and agricultural implements were all 
huddled together in the same house which was mostly 
a kacclza construction 

A family in the sample had usually two earners and four 
other dependants includmg two minors Almost all earners and 
earning dependants were engaged m agricultuial operations 
A few earnmg dependants w^ere either engaged in tailoring or 
employed in service Females m their families worked side by 
side with male members either on their own land or on the land 
of others The independent earnings of women and grown-up 
boys weie rarely mcluded in the income of the family 
They did not help in removing their poverty but helped to 
meet some of their wants About 44 per cent of the total 
numbei of males m these families were literate The literacy 
among females was hardly 5 per cent 
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Tlic averagG annual income of these families was Rs 1,100 
the higlicst being Rs 1,500 and the lowest Rs 100 Thirteen 
families in the sample ^\clG m debt which varied from Rs 50 
to Rs 2,000 The total amount of debt of these thirteen 
families was Rs 7,100 The other families w'eie ]ust marginally 
maintaining themselves and had no saving to their credit 

Of the total annual income of a family Rs 150 weie spent 
annualh on clothing and Rs 300 on house repairs, purchase of 
fodder, implements, medical care, pilgrimage, social and 
religious customs, etc Their average monthly expenditure 
wmrked out to Rs 50 on cereals, pulses, milk, ghee, oil, spices, 
tea, pan and tobacco, Rs 0 on fuel and Rs 4 on miscellaneous 
items like w'ashmg, shaving, education, tiavelling, etc These 
items do not include rent the tenant cultivator paid for the land 
he cultivated Thus, almost all these families had deficit 
budgets 

At the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder stands the class 
knowm as the agricultural proletariat or landless labourers 
This class has no land nor does it have any milch or agncul- 
tuial cattle It earns its earning entirely by workmg as 
labourers The w'ages it earns may be m kind or m cash Some 
labourers may have some land , but their holdings may be so 
tiny in size and income derived from them so meagre that it 
becomes almost impossible for them to eke out a livmg from 
farm income alone More often than not work on the land of 
others is the only employment easily available to them 

The family of such labourers is generally small The average 
size of a family in the fifty samples consisted Of five includmg 
two minors They mamtained neither draught nor milch 
animals Their small houses, which could be rightly called as 
huts, seemed to be all they possessed 

The majority of such laboureis were illiterate, haidly 
25 per cent of the total being literate Only 5 per cent of the 
w^men were literate Children of the school-going age were 
generally sent to school But many of them had to give up 
education at the age when it became possible for them to work 
and earn The womenfolk had to supplement the family means 
by takmg up agricultural labour of a lighter type like reapmg, 
weeding, etc 

It IS difficult to speak of a regular family budget of this class 
of people, as the tenor of their life was fluctuating from day 
to day But it can be said that they could just satisfy their 
primary wants during the days of employment The agncul- 
turally busy seasons involving, sownng, han'^estmg, weedmg, 

"*“1110 infortnation m this section was collected prior to the enforcement of the amend- 
ment to the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1966, which conferred 
occupancy rights upon tenant cultivators This has presumably led to some improve 
ment in the general economic conditions 
(o 0 p ) L 0 Vf 768—40 
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etc meant enough food for them as they and their women got 
employment durmg this period They then purchased clothmg 
and some other articles Their daily budgets showed the 
absence of provision for milk, ghee and entertainment and 
a negligible provision for gul, oil, sugar and vegetables They 
had no basic agricultural implements required for physical 
labour These families did not possess any valuable ornaments 

The average mcome of such a family m the sample hardly 
exceeded Rs 450 per annum The average annual expenditure 
on clothes was Rs 80 and that on other items like medicmes, 
house repairs etc only Rs 15 Rs 20 were spent every month 
on cereals and pulses, Rs 2 on edible oil and spices and Rs 2 
on sugar, gul and tea Cost of fuel varied from village to village 
as in some villages it was gathered free from the forest , while 
in others it was purchased No expenditure was incurred on 
items such as education, entertainment and cosmetics, etc 

Notwithstanding the disparity between irrigated and dry, 
secure and insecure tracts, resultmg in disparities m incomes 
and productivity of this class, it can be said that on the whole 
agricultural labour was hardly able to meet even its primary 
needs 

The village aitisans are still to a large extent treated as 
servants of the village community They are remunerated by 
‘ Aya” or baluta system The main components of this class 
are sutar (carpenter), and nhavi (barber) It is interesting to 
note that the traditional system of offering services more oi 
less on the basis of barter still continued to function to a great 
extent m the villages surveyed by us The average size of 
the family as revealed m the sample containing 54 families 
was 6 includmg two minors Of their total male population 
63 per cent and of the female population nine per cent were 
literate Women were generally engaged in household work, 
though some of them also helped their male members m the 
family occupation 

On an average each family had a house Two families had 
three and four houses respectively, whereas eight families had 
no houses at all Their houses were big enough to provide 
room for keeping the mstruments required for their occupa- 
tion Twenty families had land below one acre each, five 
famihes had below two acres each, two families had above 
five acres each and 27 families were landless Nearly half the 
number of families had both milch and draught cattle They 
possessed mstruments and equipment of their respective trade 

Calculated m monetary terms, the average annual mcome 
of a family was about Rs 1,100 Grams obtained as baluta 
ensured a good initial stock of food stuff But the produce so 
obtained did not sufiice for the whole year and they had to 
purchase foodgrains required for the remammg part of the 
year 
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Of the total income, a family spent annually on an aveiage 
Rs 190 on clothes. Rs 25 on socio-religious functions, chanty 
and help to othcis, Rs 10 on travelling, Rs 17 on medical care 
and Rs 10 on house repairs Its average total monthly expendi- 
ture on food grains, milk, edible oils, spices, vegetables, tea 
and coffee, fuel etc was Rs 58 pei family, Rs 25 were spent on 
food grains, Rs 4 on milk and milk pioducts, Rs 6 on edible 
oil and spices and sugar, Rs 2 on vegetables, Rs 3 on tea and 
cofTcc, Rs 10 on fuel, Re 1 on cosmetics among other things 
Twenty-eight families in the sample had a total debt of 
Rs 8,000 Only ten families could save very little, as the savings 
of each did not exceed Rs 20 per year Only two families 
saved Rs 50 and Rs 65 respectively 

Thus, it can be said that most of these artisans were able 
to make both ends meet with great difficulty The notable 
characteristic of the occupations followed by these artisans is 
that they were seasonal Carpenters, blacksmiths, leather 
workers weie employed for six or seven months in a year 
During the days of their unemployment they take up agri- 
cultural labour to supplement their income 

Traders form another distinct social group in the village 
It should, however, be emphasised that the size of business of 
traders in different villages and of traders in the same village, 
too varies considerably All villages havmg a population of 
not less than 1,000 have at least one village grocer The number 
IS larger, if the village is a big market place or a trade centre 

Though village traders deal with selling, buymg and money 
lending, it was revealed that in the sample o£ about 
25 families, only three families did the business of money- 
lending They lent money on credit to cultivators and 
realised it during harvest 

Most of these traders in the villages were local people 
They were not immigrants The size of the family in this 
class was medium, as it consisted of four adults and two minors 
Near relations lived and worked together Some families 
owned milch cattle On an average each family had two 
heads of cattle 

The budgets of such tiaders showed enough provision for 
all Items of expenditure The grocers’ mvestment was 
between Rs 1,000 and 2,000 and they replenished their stock 
either weekly or monthly, as the case may be, depending on 
the turnover of busmess The annual average income of 
a trader in the sample was Rs 2,000 The family spent on an 
average Rs 170 on clothing, Rs 100 on socio-rehgious 
observances, guests and charity, Rs 30 on travellmg, Rs 40 on 
medical care and Rs 25 on house repairing per year The 
monthly expenditure on an average was Rs 80 on all food 
articles, Rs 10 on fuel, Rs 20 on servants, entertainment, 

(a 0 r ) L 0 Vf 708 — 40a 
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education and cosmetics and Rs 5 on house rent The budget 
figures of the families did not disclose a satisfactory economic 
condition. More than half the families m the sample were in 
debt the amount of v'hich varied from Rs 400 to Rs 1 000 per 
family 

Besides traders, there are milage vcndyas and medical 
practitioners m milages About 160 persons v/ere engaged in 
this occupation. Ten families mere taken in the sample 
The average size of a family consisted of sin persons mcluding 
tv/o minors Their main occupation was to serve medicines 
to the milages Three famibes had cultivable land of about 
60 acres The average annual mcome of a family v/as round 
about Rs 1,500 Of their total mcome, they spent on an average 
Rs 140 on clothmg, Rs. 40 on medical care and Rs 120 on 
other items like travelling, socio-religious observances, 
chanty and Rs. 10 per year on house repairing per annum 
Their average monthly expenditure was Rs 53 on aU food 
articles, Rs 7 on fuel, Rs 3 on house rent, Rs 12 on educa- 
tion, entertamment and traveUmg Only one of the ten 
famihes had a debt of Rs 400 The budgets of these famihes 
revealed that their income and e^m^nditure more or less 
balanced each other 

Tv'enty-one famihes of primary teachers v^ere taken in the 
sample v.’hich consisted on an average of six persons includ- 
mg tv;o minors, had more or less the same pattern of expendi- 
ture as milage physicians The average annual income of 
a family was Rs 1.400, out of *’hich on an average Rs 150 
were spent annually on clothmg, Rs 24 on medical care, Rs 8 
on house repairmg and Rs 50 on travellmg, charity, socio-rehgious 
observations etc. Monthly expenditure included items like 
food, fuel, education house-rent, cosmetics, travelling etc. 
The average expenditure per month on aU the food articles 
”.'as Rs 50, on fuel Rs. 8 and on education Rs 11 etc About 
half the families were m debt Sixteen families had some 
savings, the average amount saved bemg about Rs 250 per 
year per family 

This anal 3 's:s of the budgets of some families representing 
different economic classes in the village, can be said to present, 
though not in strictly accurate statistical terms, a broad 
picture of the rural levels of livmg 

It vnll be clear that except for the small minority of big 
cultivators the majority of the population live either on or 
belov," the margm of subsistence. The landless labourer and 
the petty landholder, who are v/age-eamers for most of the 
tune seem to be perpetually m a precarious condition. They 
form a substantial portion of the community and there is no 
doubt that with better opportunities of employment in the 
plaimed economic development of the country and with better 
methods of farming there will be a perceptible improvement 
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in then condition The medium-size cultivator may be m 
a slightly bctlei position in the sense that, m normal times, 
his income maj just sufTice to covei his expenditure Even 
in his case, hov.c\cr, the line of demarcation between 
balancing the budget and falling into a deficit is quite thin 
and once the balance is upset and indebtedness starts, the 
financial malaise goes on deepening with very disastious 
results This category, along with artisans, forms a substan- 
tial scctoi of the village community and even if the annual 
income of an individual family is found to lange from 
Rs 1,100 to Rs 2,200 when distributed over its members, it 
u ill be found pci head to be less than the per capita national 
income of Rs 272 It will be noticed that except in the case 
of families of big cultivatois, the proportion of non-consump- 
tion expendituie to total income, which can be considered as 
a barometer for stud 3 Mng the planes of living, is very 
inadequate Food alone takes up about 50 per cent or even 
more of the income Very little margin is, therefore, left for 
acquiring other amenities which are essential for civilised 
life However, in comparison to the western zone, the 
peasantry’’ in the eastein zone enjoys a better standard of 
living This is mainly due to the significant role the cash crops 
like sugarcane, oil seeds and tobacco play in the economy of 
the region 

About 2,77,000 persons in the district live in urban area 
which consists of 19 towns But of these, 15 towns have 
a population of between 5,000 and 10,000, one between 10,000 
and 20,000, one between 20,000 and 50,000, one above one lakh 
and one below 5,000 Ten towns have municipalities Though 
places with a population of 5,000 and above are classified as 
towns, it may be pointed out that population alone cannot 
be the sole criterion for distinguishing the urban area from 
the rural area This is illustrated by the fact that some 
places which are classified as towns m the census have 
charactenstics not very different from those of villages The 
village IS associated with a predommantly agricultural popula- 
tion and the town with a non-agricultural population In 
determmmg, therefore, what constitutes the urban aiea in the 
real sense, these factois cannot be forgotten Thus, not all 
the towns listed in the Census can be regarded as towms or 
cities Only a few cities and tOAvns like Kolhapur, Ichal- 
karanji, Vadgaon and Malkapur can be considered to be urban 
One of them, namely, Kolhapur was selected for the sample 
survey The following table presents the population of towns 
by livelihood classes — 
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Kogal 1,310 816 108 2,897 809 3,878 

Murgund 837 496 26 730 304 3,245 

Kapaelu 737 250 11 463 210 1,891 
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Apart from the composition of livelihood classes, there are 
other characteristics of an urban area The price mcreases 
which have occurred since 1943, m various articles of daily con- 
sumption including housing accommodation have affected the 
urban and rural areas m different degrees Even after making 
an allowance for a certain number of articles which are sold 
dearer m villages than in towns, it remains broadly true, that 
the cost of living m a town is somewhat higher than that 
in a village, with but one important reservation The develop- 
ment of quick transport m the countryside has m many places 
tended to remove the difference in prices of a number of 
articles in the villages or in the towns Mention may be made 
of articles like milk, milk products, vegetables produced) du 
villages but sold with a very small price difference in the 
towns nearby But as one goes into the interior, the price 
difference of such articles becomes apparent In most 
important towns, the increase in the number of houses has 
not been commensurate with the growth of population during 
the last decade Rents have, as a result, increased consider- 
ably with the result that there is overcrowding everywhere 
The housing situation m the villages is not so acute as in the 
towns and the difference in the cost of housmg affects 
matenally the standard of living of the people in urban and 
rural areas. 

Among the well-to-do classes can be included big land- 
lords, prosperous businessmen and highly placed Government 
officials The average well-to-do family can be said to have 
an income from Rs 4,000 to Rs 5,000 a year Except 
where the size of the family is very large, families earmng 
about Rs 4,000 a year lead a comfortable life and are able 
to save enough for the exigencies of life With increase in 
mcome, the expenditure on articles of daily consumption 
remams more or less constant as long as prices are stable, but 
expenditure on articles of luxury and leal property like 
houses tends to mcrease The well-to-do classes can be easily 
distmguished firstly by the type of houses they live m, 
secondly by the extent of the household equipment and 
thirdly, by the higher expenditure on certain items of daily 
consumption The household equipment generally mcludes 
costly furniture, radios or gramophones and costly clothes and 
ornaments They spend generally more on milk, fruits, 
vegetables, education and entertamment Employment of 
a full tirne servant for domestic work is another feature of this 
class 

It is revealed by the survey that these famihes spent fiom 
Rs 5 to Rs 15 per month on entertamment Expenditure on 
traveUing and ceremonies varied from family to family from 
Rs 200 to Rs 500 per year 

The following account shows the expenditure pattern of the 
families of the pleader, and of a high salaried government 
official 
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Tile fnnulv of a plcncior consisted of three adults and two CHAPTER 11 
children above '■u \o.ii'' All the adult members of the 

famih voie Iriosa'e Both the childien attended school The Tar tVrLi, to do 
family had no ap,ncultui.il land noi a house Its income was 
R': 600 jM'r month Out of which, it spent annually Rs 400 
on clothinp. Rs 100 on medical cate, Rs .100 on travelling and 
R‘' 300 on chantv Items like food and fuel cost Rs 100 pel 
mon’h It '•pent R*. 20 on education and Rs 50 on house rent 
.ind ■‘crvant It saved moie than Rs 2,000 pci year The 
fnmil> could ‘;a\e this amount, ns its sire was small The 

'^ccond budget v as that of a high salaried government 
official v.hosc income was Rs 700 pei month The size of the 
family consisted of seven adults and two minors below si\ 

\cars All the pci‘'Ons in the family were educated except the 
minors The famil\ had no egricultuial land but a house 
Annualh it spent about Rs 850 on clothing, medical care, 
travelling, liouse repairing and chanty and Rs 450 on food, 
fuel, education, ser\'ant and entertainment per month After 
meeting all the expenditure it saved lound about Rs 1,500 
per yeai 

In the sample suivev the pattein of expendituie of rich 
families whose income was about Rs 1,200 per month was 
more or loss the same ns that of the well-to-do Few 
variations m resjicct of periodical expenditure w'orc observed 
hole and theic The annual savings of these families vaned 
from Rs 3,000 to 5,000 per year 

It is not possible to define a small tradei, because such Smail TnADEits 
a definition will vary from aiea to aiea in the context of the 
general economic condition Fiom what we observed about 
the economy of Kolhapui district, it appeared, that tradeis 
having a monthly income of between Rs 150 and Rs 300 can 
be said to belong to the group of small traders The samples 
chosen for survey belonged more or less to this group They 
included dealers in grocery, cloth, stationery, oil, fuel, bidis, 
poke, sweetmeats and flowers Most of them had some property 
in the shape of agricultural land oi houses or valuable 
ornaments 

The aveiage number of membeis in a family of small traders 
as levealed by the suivey was six including one minor 
Children of school-going age m these families went to school 
and women did household woik In a few families, they 
helped male eaineis m their occupations 

There was a family of a trader dealing in leady-made 
clothes It consisted of three adults and one child below 
SIX years One of the membeis was literate The family had 
a house and earned an income of Rs 150 per month It spent 
Rs. 1,000 on clothing pei year The expenditure per month 
was Rs 25 on food giams, Rs 5 on milk and milk products 
Rs 5 on sugar and gur, Rs 5 on vegetables and Rs 9 on fuel 
The family had a few copper and brass utensils together with 
some earthen pots It had no valuable ornaments 
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The second family surveyed v/as of a Kxrana merchant It 
consisted of three adults and children above six years 
The family had ten acres of agncultural land Its monthly 
income •'vas Rs 350 It spent Rs 300 on clothing, Rs 25 on 
medical care and Rs, 30 on travelling m a year The expendi- 
ture on food grains v;as Rs, 40, on milk and milk products 
Rs 25, on edible oil, Rs 5, on sugar and gur Rs 7, on vege- 
tables, Rs 3, on tea and coffee, Rs 5 and on fuel Rs 12 per 
month The family v/as housed in rented premises, the rent 
of 'vhich v/as Rs, 35 per month It spent Rs, 20 on education 
of children and was v/ell-equipped vnth utensils, brass as 
well as copper, and had some valuable ornaments and a radio 
set 

The third family- surveyed was of a merchant dealing m 
poke and churmure It consisted of three adults and one 
minor. One of the members of the family v/as literate. The 
family had landed property of three acres of agncultural land 
and a house. Its monthly income v/as Rs 80 The oipendi- 
ture pattern of the family v/as as follows • — ^Rs 85 on clothing 
and Rs 10 on medical care per annum and Rs 30 on food- 
grams, Rs 7 on mill: and milk products, PuS 5 on edible oils 
about Rs 10 on tea, coffee, and sugar, Rs 8 on fuel and Rs 8 
on house rent per month The family v/as not well furnished 
with utensils It had no furniture m its possession but had 
all the necessary equipment for making poke and c\xurm'V.Te 

The clerical and professional class includes the lower and 
middle strata of salaried persons employed in Government or 
private offices and some professionals like doctors and lav/yers 
The income of this class vanes from Rs 100 to Rs 300 psr 
family, per month Possession of some property like houses 
IS more frequent m this class than in the classes of stalled 
labourers or small traders Income from agncultural land 
that this class derr-ed has been practically vanished now 
The size of the family is generally larger m this category, 
It gets a regular monthly mcome fairly enough to satisfy its 
pnmary physical needs 

The household equipment of this class is adequate to give 
them fair comfort These families usually possess a few brass 
and copper utensils and a fev/ mattresses Cotton and woollen 
blankets and shawls form their bedding Some families v/ere 
found to possess a fev/ pieces of furniture, a time piece, 
a radio or a bicycle A few of them had v^aluable ornaments 
in tbeir possession 

Tne follo'T'ing paragraphs contain a description of expendi- 
ture of five families, belonging to this class having monthh’ 
incomes varying from Rs. 100 to PtS 300. 

Tne family ha'/ing an income of PwS 100 per month consisted - 
of ten adults of whom tv/o v/ere earning members It had no 
landed property besides a house. It v/as a joint family v/hose 
annual expenditure on clothmg was Rs 200, on medical care 
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Rs 20, on chanty, travel etc Rs 60 and on house repairs 
Rs 50 Expendituie on food and fuel claimed nearly half of 
its income Education of one member claimed Rs 50 per 
month Expenditure on entertainment and toilet did not 
find a place in its budget 

The second family showing a monthly salaiy of Rs 135 had 
an income of Rs 400 pei year from agricultural land The 
family consisted of two literate adults and one minor child 
The annual expenditure on items like clothing, chanty, medical 
care, travelling, etc was recorded as Rs 250 and the monthly 
expenditure was recorded as Rs 122 Of this amount Rs 20 
weie spent each on foodgrams, milk and milk products, Rs 5 
on edible oils, Rs 12 on sugar, tea and coffee, Rs 10 on fuel, 
Rs 20 on house rent and Rs 25 on miscellaneous items The 
family had a surplus of Rs 20 per month 

The third family had an income of Rs 200 per month and 
an annual income of Rs 300 from agricultural land It 
consisted of four adults and one child of six years All the 
persons in the family except one adult were literate Its 
annual expenditure on items like clothing, medical care, 
charity, travelling, house repairs etc was Rs 375 The other 
monthly expenditure was recorded as Rs 150 Of this amount, 
Rs 30 were spent on grams, Rs 20 on milk and milk products, 
Rs 6 on edible oils, Rs 20 on sugar, tea, coffee and vegetables, 
Rs 15 on fuel and Rs 50 on all other remaining items It 
had a saving of Rs 200 per year 

The fourth family was of a secondary teacher whose mcome 
was Rs 165 per month and ainnual faim income Rs 150 
This family consisted of six adults and two minors Five 
adult members of the family were literate Two of them 
were taking college education and three secondary education 
There was only one earning member The pattern of penodical 
expenditure of the family was more or less the same as that 
of other families described above It spent Rs 30 on grams, 
Rs 15 on milk and milk products, Rs 10 on edible oils, Rs 12 
on sugar and gul, Rs 9 on tea, coffee and dry fruits, Rs 14 on 
fuel, Rs 35 on house rent and Rs 5 on entertainment The 
family had annual savings of Rs 200 

The fifth family surveyed was of a college teacher, whose 
income was Rs 300 per month The family consisted of two 
adults and three children, one above and another below six 
years It had a fair number of copper and brass utensils 
The family house was well furnished, being equipped with 
SIX chairs, two tables and five cots etc Six mattresses, 
eight chaddars and some blankets formed the beddmg of the 
family It had a radio set but no valuable ornaments 
Annually it saved Rs 300 after spending Rs 120 on all food 
items, Rs 15 on fuel and Rs 45 on other items like entertainment, 
education, cosmetics per month 
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locnr "zzyzzs. brass and copper-smzins carpenters. sanT-ers 

dr:''ers. Hiahls* skiiled — orners are ‘Cci^yt nrho represent 
techntcal men In-te r/orkers in teretile mills and engineerin 
factories Fifteen larmlies mere mrimejed in the sample. Th 
mcsm.es of these families mldelp varied from FtS. 75 to 210 per 
m.on'^h. Though 'he fcv.' of their incom.e vras irregular, then 
tvere better than tmshiiled v.'orhers, Thev t“ere ensageu 
m their oocunation' throughout the '.'ear encent in the mensem 

ordmartlp The samipie reo'ealed that no artisan fsmiiv “as 
found in debt. 


The members of these families esreept those of highiv smueo 
“'orhers -''orhed :n their houses for about eight months in 
a jear In the ramp season thep sought emplopment outside 
their houses The size of the fam.iip of this class presented 
a pat'em cui'^e different from that of the class of 'onshilied 
labour In addition to husband, “he and some children, ‘hese 
families had three adult males lihe mother and father and 
such nearest relati"es blest of the families had a hmuse to 


suen nearest reiati"es b.cst of tne xamihes nan a nmuse to 
lire in. Z.fanp persons in these families “ere litemte. 
Graduates and persons rrho load studied till secendarp school 
certiScate elimination mere also found in these families. 


In the sample there vas a leather overhers* fam.-Tp viih an 
income of Hs 7.5 per month. It consisted of 5vs adults anc 
t*ro children. The familp had a hoiise. Its monthlp enperm- 
ture on food grains ovas about Rs .21'. Ir spenr Hs 8 cn miih 
and ghee. ?u 4 on edfole oil, Rs 4 cn sugar and gur. Rs 1-S-i 
on tea and tobacco. Rs. 2 on vegetables and Rs 10 on fuel, 
i.eere mas ermendirire cn entertainment and cosmehes and the 
same cn clothing -^zs Rs, ISO per pear. The fam.iip had a fern 
copper arm brass utermTs and a fevr earthen pots T. had no 
iumitire. redding consisted of one m.attress and 5ve pilio“s 
and a fern cotton blar.hets. It had no val'uabie ornaments. 


i-ce secono fami.p ruro'eped in tne sammie mas or a potter, 
h coruisted cf four ad'ults and t'vo children of about sin pears, 
she familp had a ho'use but no agricultural land. Its income 
“as R-s 115 uer month. It snenr Rs. 12-5 on clothing. Rs 2-5 cn 


nedical care ?s 25 o: 




■g per annun 


_ .ntmp eupendirure mas Rs. 50 on food, Rs 7 on 
ghee. Rs .0 cn edfole oiL Rs, 2 on rugar and gm 


un anc 


'^gctao.es Re i on tea and robacco. Rs. 3 on 


gm. Rs. 4 cn 


id Rs. 4 on 


cosmetics and enter 


nent. un? 


lad a fe' 


olardiets It had valuable cmam.ents '-"orth Rs .005 


i-ce obird familp ' -as of a ""eaver -rh-.ch consisted of se'/en 
if ults ar.d^ cne child. It had three houses and no agricultural 
and, los ir.com.e mas Rs. 21^< ner mon'h. Three nersors 
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m the family weie liteiate It spent annually Rs 200 on 
clothing, Rs 50 on medical care, and Rs 30 on house repaumg 
The monthly expendituie was Rs 40 on food giains, Rs 7 on 
milk and milk pioducls, Rs 6 on sugar and gui, Rs 6 on edible 
oils, Rs 5 on vegetables and Re 1 on tea and coffee, Rs 15 on 
fuel, Rs 8 on education and Re 1 on entertainment The family 
had many utensils of biass and copper and four pieces of 
furniture like a chair, a table and a cupboard It had valuable 
ornaments worth Rs 3,000 

In urban areas this class represents the lowest rung of 
occupational hierarchy It includes those peisons who do not 
possess skill but only physical eneigy to woik They depend 
upon their manual labour or daily majun for their mamtenance 
Urban centres offei them opportunities for emplo 5 rment which 
change from year to year and from season to season 

Ten families weie surveyed m the sample Most of the 
members of these families seek employment outside their 
homes Their incomes vary accordmg to the size of the family 
It appeared to be between Rs 30 and. Rs 70 per month, the 
average bemg about Rs 40 per family 

These families except two had no property like agricultural 
land Two had an acre of land each Five had their own 
houses, which were mostly huts built with earth and cow- 
dung and were vulnerable to heavy rains The living conditions 
of these families weie unhygienic The average size of the 
family consisted of two adults and three children Nearly 
70 per cent of the persons were illiterate Those who were 
literate had taken primary education 

It is very difficult to construct the budget of such families, 
as their mcome fluctuated from season to season In some 
occupations, male earners were served with food m addition 
to their daily wage Female members in addition to their 
household work were engaged in some gainful emplo 3 nnent 
So the expenditure on food which claimed the largest slice of 
their income, did not reveal the correct picture Similarly, the 
item of clothing did not give a correct idea, as members of 
these families often went half naked or were given clothing 
by the persons with whom they served 

The household equipment consisted of the baiest mmimum 
The utensils they possessed were almost all earthen Bedding 
m the big family consisted of some gunny bags, rough cotton 
blankets and a few godhadis These fcumhes had no ornaments 
House rent formed one of the most important items of their 
expenditure Expenditure on medical care, education and 
recreation scarcely found place in their budgets Expenditure 
on items like milk and ghee was also negligible Thus these 
families were deprived of even the bare necessities of life 
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The urban areas thus present a picture of all socially 
significant sections of the population from the unskilled 
labourers who form the lowest rung of society to the well-to-do 
and the rich. One cannot come to any correct conclusion on 
the basis of the data collected for the purpose, as it is very 
scanty , but a general trend m the pattern of expenditure 
can be indicated Wherever there has been the question of 
spending a little more to gam some comforts suited for a parti- 
cular standard or of foregoing some comforts to save a little 
more, the trend to-day, is to prefer the former to the latter 
With the provision of increasmg facilities m a Welfare State 
for such essentials of life as education, sanitation, medical 
help and housing, even people of low-mcome groups are expected 
to have a slightly better standard of livmg. 



CIIArTCR 12— ECONOIvnC PROSPECTS 

Tun rcoNOMic activity in a c.ivtN nncioN depends on the 
availnbilUy of resources, on their effective use and on the level 
of social avakening of the people In tlie wake of the 
development of modern means of transport and communica- 
tions distance is fast diminishing , markets aie fast widening 
and intcr-regional dependence and specialization in production 
is on the increase Undei those circumstances while estimating 
economic prospects of a district, it is necessary to take into 
account the faclois that are likely to laise the general level of 
economic activity in the country 

Oui countiy has accepted the principle of balanced economic 
growth thiough implementation of a senes of developmental 
plans, the first of which has already been completed and the 
second is being implemented To the extent that these plans 
are successful, economic prospects of a district will be favour- 
ably affected No attempt is made, in this chapter, to assess in 
detail the impact of the plans, though then general influence 
IS always borne in mind 

Economic prospects for the district of Kolhapur, as visualised 
in the preceding chapters of this volume, appear to be bright 
The expanding sugar industry, the multi-purpose hydro- 
electric project of Radhanagari, the manufacture for the first 
time, of aluminium that the Koyna hydro-electric pioject 
envisages are the principal factors calculated to shape the 
economic prospects The district has been very fortunate 
to get, almost simultaneously, increased irrigation facilities and 
increased supply of electiic power Irrigation facilities not 
only bring new land under plough, but enhance the 
productivity of land under cultivation, and also make rotation 
of crops possible Supply of power, as is well known, is 
an essential pre-requisite for industrial development Even 
then, it IS not possible to anticipate with any definiteness the 
economic prospects of this district , foi a variety of factors 
has to be taken into consideration the behaviour of which cannot 
be forecast with accuracy These factors, among others, are 
enterprise, availability Of finance and expert knowledge 
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The district is primarily agricultural In the absence of 
any scope for bringing new land under cultivation, the available 
land must be cultivated intensively The Agricultural Depart- 
ment has launched an intensive drive to increase the yield 
per acre It is extending to the cultivator better and modem 
methods of agricultural operations, and impressing on his 
mind the importance of manures and seeds of improved strains. 
Composting city and village refuge will add to the cultivators 
manure supply and at the same time establish a new bond 
of co-operation between the rural and the urban sectors 
Inculcation of the spirit of co-operation will certamly place the 
isolated and poor cultivators on a better economic footing 
It IS to the success of these measures that the economic 
prospects of the district are related 

The multi-purpose project at Radhanagiri, is a major project 
which will considerably enhance the economic prospects of the 
district The river Bhogawati which is now bunded, used 
to run practically dry in the summer Villages on its banks 
could not depend on it for an assured water supply As the 
region is hilly, flow irrigation is very expensive The water 
in the river has to be lifted for irrigation purposes The 
reservoir at Radhanagari is to be used for irrigation as well as 
for generation of electricity needed to lift water for irrigation 
The project, when completed, will benefit the district* m the 
following way — 

(1) An assured water supply to irrigate 8,000 acres of 
sugarcane and 10,000 acres of rabi crops from Radhanagari 
up to Shirol 

(2) Rabi crops 10,000 acies upto Kolhapur 

(3) Power to lift water for irrigation from Radhanagari 
to Shirol and also to minor industries and lighting m 
Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Jaismgpur, etc 

The power generated is 4,800 KW in 1956 

(4) Sufficient water supply to a part of the Kolhapur city 
to be fed through the water works situated on the bank of 
the Bhogavati iiver 

The sugar industry is likely to expand and acquire 
an important place in the economy of the district. Since 
irrigation facilities have become available the acreage under 
sugarcane has continuously been increasing The total 
number of acres under sugarcane in this district has shot 
up to 48,000 in 1955-56 from 32,000 m 1945-46 The nature of 
the soil and climatic conditions aie quite suitable to sugarcane 
cultivation and so the present percentage of recovery (13 5) 
of sugar from sugarcane grown in the district though high 
enough, can still be raised by appropriate measures 


Tnl cn {roni “Tirst Five Year Plan Bombay Stale, Kolbapur Distncf ” 
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quite possible that as the sugar industry develops, it may 
create conditions favourable to the expansion of the oil industry 
The district is dependent on others for the supply of oil-cakes 
This dependence will progressively increase as more and more 
acreage passes under sugarcane, to which oil-cake is an excellent 
manure Thus the waste material of the oil mdustry has 
a ready and expanding market within the district. 


Manufacture of Manufacture of alummium, which is an important non- 
Aiummium. fg^rous metal required by various industries may be started, 
in the near future, in this district. Extensive bauxite 
depo.sits are known to be lymg in the bowels of the earth in 
Kolhapur and Belgaum districts There is an enormous 
demand in the country for aluminium m all forms. The 
Planning Commission has estimated the current annual 
demand for alummium, m all forms, at about 20,000 tons as 
against the present production capacity of 7,500 tons The 
necessary electric power for treating bauxite and other 
metallurgical operations, will be supplied m a couple of 
years by the Koyna Hydel Pro 3 ect, m addition to that supplied 
by the Radhanagari Project The cost of generating electricity 
per unit is low m a Hydel Project and this will be an advantage 
to the factories located in the district over those located 
elsewhere Petrolium coke used in manufacturing alummium 
can be secured from the oil refineries at Bombay 


Devolopmont of 
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Government is keen on developing small-scale industries and 
m pursuance of this policy, Kolhapur city is one of the 
nine centres selected by the State Bank of India for its 
“ Pilot Project for the co-ordinated provision of credit to small- 
scale industries ” In addition to this, facilities for training are 
also provided People of the distnct have an aptitude for engi- 
neermg The demand for oil engines and pumping sets is likely 
to go up on account of increased inigation facilities This will 
open new opportunities for more engineering workshops repairing 
oil engmes and also for the production of pumpmg sets and 
oil-engmes, for which there exists no threat of external 
competition on account of the import policy pursued by 
the Government of India Again as more and more electncity 
will be used m days to come, there is enough scope to 
manufacture small electric motors, other instruments and 
various spare parts 


To sum up, the distiict of Kolhapur, fortunate enough to get 
increased irrigation facilities and supply of electric energy, has 
a hopeful outlook Its economic prospects tend to be bright 
m view of the expected developments m agnculture, industry 
and finance 
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Dismicr UNDiTi Tur n ws 

I\:rot!uc:on / — 'I his 'cction pjoscnts in bnof nn account of 
the (io\ elojiment pi-of lamme in the di-^tnci undci the Five Year 
PJniv The hulk of the sclicmc; included in llie Slate plans 
.11 c of a pcnci.il natuie .and bencht all (lie districts of the 
State f.ir .ind ne.u Certain schemes, liowevcr, belong so 

picdo.ninantlv to tile distiici that the benefits accruing from 
them 111 cess . 11 ilv pci lain to the economy of the district 
All secli cheines are outlined below — 

.‘'ifaitio,, — nh ,1 fniilv comji.iel area of 2,794 4* sq miles, 
the di'-tnct i- Ixnindcd b\ Ratn.igiri district on the west, the 
Varan, I rivt i (N Sat.a.i) on the north, the South 
S.it.ira and Belgaum tiistricts on the cast and Bclgaum 
anti Ratnapin on the soutli Ti averse of Sahjadns in the 
west rcg.oii, inises the height of this part at places up to 
3.000' above 'ca level The height of eastern pait which is 
ratlici fi.it \anes between 1,900 and 2,000 feet above 
'c.i level The popiilalioii of the district (1951) is 12,27,547, 
of winch 2,27,457 is uiban TJie piincipal industries of the 
distnct ale sug.ii, tanning, film, hand-loom and oil c\tracting 

■lonciilturul niid Allied Pioblcnis — The development scliemes 
under the Five Year-Plans include schemes of compost making, 
seed impio\emcnt, vegetable development, mechanical cultiva- 
tion. lift iingation woiks, etc 

(a) Cowpo'.t :nakino ~Tn pursuance of Grow^ Moie Food 
campaign and to sujiplcmcnt tlic pioduction of bulky manures 
in Bombay St.ite, scheme foi prcpaialion of compost manure 
from oiganic w'.istes was undci taken In (he Second Plan the 
same piogiammc is to be continued m additional fields 

(b) Seed Improvcvxcnt — Foi the impiovement of the yield 
of crops, schemes foi multiplication and distribution of 
improved strains of impoitnnt food ciops thiough the registered 
seed cultivators w'as undertaken in the district m 1951-52 
The cultivatois sell then produce to the Agiicultuial Depart- 
ment at a piomium Dining the Second Plan period special 
agiicultural land is kept leseive (to be utilised) for meeting 
the requiiements of seed in all the talukas of the district 

(c) Agricultmal School — The scheme aims at impaiting 
agricultural education, w'hich other than reseaich training, 
includes subjects like animal husbandry, daiiying, horti- 
culture, co-opeiation and othei complementary agiicultuial 
occupation 

( 

(d) Bonn q Scheme — In oidei to augment the supply of 
watei by drilling bores in the wells, this scheme was undertaken 
by and earned tlirough the Distiict Local Boaid In the Fust 
Plan period neaily ten wells were sunk every year Repairs 
to the old wells also is being carried out on a wide scale 

♦Lnnd Itocordft. 

(o o,r ) L 0 Vf 708 — 41(7 
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(e) Land Inipi ovenient Scheme — In order to realise 
a balanced development of agriculture three fold improvement 
schemes viz , to minimise the denudation of land, to mechanise 
the methods of operation and to turn a fallow land into 
a cultivable land, is undertaken In Kolhapur district during 
First Plan period construction of Bundharas and digging 
trenches to restrict denudation, was cairied m 74,675 acres of 
land A unit consisting of six tractors and a bulldozer has been 
attached to the district Suivey of moie than 2/3rd of the 
fallow land was completed under the First Plan period, and 
that of the rest will bo completed during the Second Plan 

(/) Co-operative Lift Irrigation — Establishment of five lift 
iirigation and four dam construction societies in 1954 
has facilitated the construction work of a 3 ack-well and inlet 
pipe-lme Works under Minor Irrigation scheme is carried on 
in this district on a considerable scale 

Power Projects — Two schemes viz, Radhanagari Hydro- 
Electric Project and Emergency Irrigation and City Concession 
Scheme completed at the end of the first Plan, provide 
an assured water supply for irrigation of sugarcane and rubby 
crops, and generate power which is utilised in lifting water 
for irrigation and running minor industries A construction 
of a dam on Varna river foi water supply has been concieved 
m the Second Plan This will irrigate 7,500 acres of land 

Industiies and Mining — In order to foster the development 
of Small-scale and Cottage Industi les, Government has orgamsed 
institutions, like Industrial Co-operatives and Bombay Industrial 
Board which furnish rural artisan with the technical education, 
advice and guidance on different aspects on the one hand 
and give finance foi the installation of a small modern machine 
and improved equipment on the other At the end of the 
First Plan 97 Industrial Co-operative Societies were formed, 
prominent among them being hand-loom, bee-keepmg, oil 
extraction and tanning 179 new co-operative societies will 
be started durmg the Second Plan and a grant-in-aid to the tune 
of Rs 6 59 lakhs will be given to them Besides Rs 650 lakhs 
will be distributed under the rules of State aid to Industries 
Bombay Industries Board proposes to stait the following 
Industries during Second Plan — 

(1) Power-loom 

(2) Tanning 

(3) Umbrella Making 

Transport and Communications — ^The need for good roads m 
Kolhapur distnct is of utmost importance due to three reasons, 
VIZ , (a) Roads emanating from Kolhapur connect Konkan 
With ghats, (b) There is no railway in Konkan region and 
(c) During rainy-season coastal traffic practically disappears 
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and \vh( n Onn(Mlor< -l’<Hina road is tlie only means of communica- 
tion I'ctwi'in Uifi' tv 0 rcj'ions The do\ clopmcnt programmes 
onmjilotrH undo! the First Plan arc — 

(i) Model in':. .lion of (B.nngaloic-Poona Road), National 
Highvas'- In hl.irk-tnppinp the road suifacc with premia 
chip 

(ii) Imjiros ('iiH nt of the State Ilighuavs 

(in) Con'-tniciion of Bridges on fne livers was undeitakeri 
in th(‘ Fir t I’l in and will be completed m the Second Plan 
New Rond of a length of 1 10 miles aie to be constructed in 
the Second Pl.m 

(i\) Cons'll uct'on of appioach roads in order to join small 
Mll.igcs to the main roads is also to be undci taken 

1\ irrl Dci'clop’iinif — \ co-ordinated scheme of rural deve- 
lopment conic mnlatcs Ix'tler housing^ labour and social 
V clfare, local do\ clopmcnt schemes and development oi 
local bodic like Village Panchavats This programme has 
been di\idcd under difTcrent heads and separate institutions 
hn\c been cicatcd to look after them District Development 
Boards holds a large fund to be distributed for the uplift of 
agriculture, public health and sanitation, education, cottage 
industries etc 

Health — Schemes aic aho devised to provide people with 
increased facilities foi medical aid, prevention of communicable 
diseases, and measures arc adopted to improve sanitary and 
hjgenic condition, v ater supply Facilities m training of 
medical personnel aie also provided for 

Suqarcanc cultiuntioii — An ample supply of canal watei 
piovidcs a good scope foi the cultivation of sugarcane in this 
district In Second Plan period, one more factory wiU be 
added to two co-opciati\c sugar factories established during 
1951-55 

Fishery — With a view to piovide people and Gram- 
panchayals with an additional source of income and to augment 
the supply of fish in the Kolhapui district, scheme has been 
undertaken since 1951 The frj’’ of local type called 
“ Tamheer ’’ were caught and fattened scientifically in 
twelve tanks which resulted in 1,95,670 lbs of additional fish 
in the First Flan Remoteness from the sea, how^ever restiicts 
the growth of this business beyond ceitain limits The Second 
Plan contemplates — 

(a) Fattening of fiy of select varieties of fish in fresh water 
tanks 

(b) Stimulate the giowth of lapidly growing varieties of 
caip-fry 

(c) Provision of pi eservation of fish during the period 
extending then catch to marketing 
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Co-operation, Warehousing and Marketing — Co-operative 
schemes under the Plans relate mostly to the rural development 
which mclude co-operative creameries and milk supply unions, 
Backward class housmg societies, co-operative farmmg societies 
etc Under the Second Plan number of co-operative societies 
will be established to help farming, fishery, sugarcane 
producing, etc. on co-operative basis 

Warehousing — ^This scheme under the Second Plan wiE 
enable farmers to store their produce, and sell it only when 
it IS profitable to do so Regulated markets and co-operative 
marketmg societies will also help removing the mal-practices 
and underhand dealmgs 

Community Development — A Community Development 
project was undertaken in 1952 in three blocks, viz, Shirol, 
Bhudargad and Karvir-Panhala Other schemes such as 
N E S , Sarvodaya scheme and Grampanchayat Vikas Scheme 
are meant to foster both cultural and matenal development 
of villages 

Welfare of Backward Class — ^The programme for the socio- 
economic development of the backward class commimity 
mcludes, formation of co-operative housing societies, allot- 
ment of fallow lands for cultivation and extension of such 
facilities as require in the process of agnculture, etc 



PAKT V— PUBLIC ADMINISTKATION. 

CHAlTTn n— VD^IIMSTIIATIVL STRUCTURE 

l*.TnOI)LCTIO\ 

1’li'Uc i\ TiiK Stm in ilic last century 

con>:i«::t'ci inr jh in jnoviciinq sccunt\ of person and properly 
and i.t''-inf; tin ic\cnu(“ ncccssar\ for the puipose In othei 
word' Px^'licc. .Tail' and .Judicial v leprcscnting security, and 
L.nnd Rcccmic Em-isc, Rogisiiation and Stamps lepresenlmg 
rcNcniK formed llu' inn>.t impoitant departments of the Stale 
TJic Publ.c V. oil.s Dcpaitment was the only oilier branch of 
'^iifl'.tiem impoitaiict but its activities of construction and 
m.iintenance were, ajiarl fiom roads and irrigation w'orks. 
confined to buildings leqmied foi the departments of 
Gmeinment With the spread of Weslem education and the 
giowth of jiolitical consciousness in the counliy, and as a result 
of the fpadiial .issociation of a few Indians with some aspects 
of the V orl: of go\crnmcnt the demand arose for the expansion 
of govcinmcmal activities into what weie called "nation 
building' depailments, mmelv Education, Health, Agriculture 
Co-opciation etc 

In the twenties and thirties of this centur 3 ’-, after the intio- 
duction of the Monlaguc-Ciielmsford Reforms a gi eater emphasis 
came to be laid on the development of these departments 
When, as a icsult of the Government of India Act of 1935, 
complete popularization of the Provincial Government took 
place in 1937, the new' Goveinment attempted not only to expand 
the " nation-building ’’ departments but also to take steps in 
the direction of creating what has now come to be generally 
described as a Welfaie State Aftei tJie close of World War II 
and the attainment of independence by India in 1947, an all-out 
effort IS being made to achieve a Welfare State as rapidly as 
possible and to build up a socially directed economy The 
present activities of the State, therefoie, requiie a much more 
elaborate system than w'hat was felt to be necessary during 
the nineteenth centuiy 

In the desciiptions that follow in this chapter and in chapteis 
14-18, the departments of the Stale operating in Kolhapur 
distiict have been giouped into six categories, composed as 
follows — 

Chapter 13 — Administi aitve Structure — ^Land Revenue and 

General Administration’-'' and Local Self-Government 

♦ Thin is coiiipoBotl of Iho Collector nn<l his subordinate olRcors 
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Chapter 14 — Justice and Peace — Judiciary, Police, Jails and 
Juveniles and Beggars 

Chapter 15 — Revenue and Finance — ^Land Records, Sales 
Tax, Registration, Stamps, and Motor Vehicles 

Chapter 16 — Developmental Departments — ^Agriculture, 
Veterinary, Forests, Co-operation, Industnal Co-operatives 
and Village Industries, Industries, Public Works, and Road 
Transport 

Chapter 17 — Welfaie Departments — Education, Technical 
and Industrial Trainmg, Medical, Public Health, Labour, 
Prohibition and Excise, Backward Classes, the Chanty 
Commissioner and Commimity Projects and National Exten- 
sion Service 

Chapter 18 — Miscellaneous Departments — Town Planning 
and Valuation, Publicity, and Administration of Managed 
Estates 

A rearrangement of the boundaries of various talukas 
and mahals was effected in 1949 and 1950 and Chandgad taluka 
from the Belgaum district was mcluded in this distnct with 
effect from 1st October, 1956 The distnct now covers an area 
of 3184 44 square miles and has according to the census of 
1951, a population of 13,08,060 It is divided into two prants, 
compnsing 9 talukas and 3 mahals as shown below — 



Area m 
Square milea 

Population 
(1961 CenauB) 

(1) Kolhapur or Northern Suh- 
Division — 

(t) Karvir Taluka 

262 4 

2,66,299 

(u) Hatkanangale 

235 3 

1,69,700 

(ill) Shirol Taluka 

203 8 

1,21,192 

{iv) Shahuwadi Taluka 

407 5 

86,765 

(v) Panhala Mahal 

218 3 

96,379 

(in) Bavada Mahal 

260 6 

‘■52,922 

(2) Gadhinglaj of Southern 

Division — 

(i) Kagal Taluka 

212 0 

1,10,734 

(u) Gadhinglaj Taluka 

191 6 

1,11,397 

(in) Chandgad Taluka 

394 0 

80,513 

(in) Bhudargad Taluka 

253 1 

65,929 

(n) Radhanagari Taluka 

344 5 

87,205 

(ni) Ajra Mahal 

205 3 

59,025 


Total 


3,188-4 


13,08,060 
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The Collector is the pivot on which the distiict administra- 
tion turns Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Depart- 
ment m the district, but, m so fai as the needs and exigencies 
of the distnct admimstialion are concerned, he is expected to 
superintend the woikmg of the offices of other departments 

(1) Revenue — The Collector is most intimately connected 
vith the opeiation of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 
1879) He IS the custodian of Government property m land 
(including tiees and watei) wherever situated, and at the same 
time the guardian of the interests of members of the public 
in land in so far as the interests of Government in land have 
been conceded to them All land, wherever situated, whether 
applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to payment 
of land revenue, except in so far as it may be expressly 
exempted by a special contiact (vide section 45, Land Revenue 
Code) Such land levenue is of three kinds — 

(i) agricultural assessment, 

(ii) non-agncLiltural assessment , and 

(ill) miscellaneous (e g , rates for the use of water in 
respect of which no rate is leviable under the Bombay 
Irrigation Act (VII of 1879) 

The Collectoi’s duties are in respect of — 

(a) fixation, 

(b) collection, and 

(c) accounting of all such land revenue 

The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly m 
proportion to its productivity This assessment is revised 
every thirty years taluka by taluka A revision survey and 
settlement is earned out by the Land Records Department 
before a revision is made, and the Collector is expected to 
review the settlement reports with gieat care The assessment 
is usually guaranteed against increase for a period of thirty 
years Government, however, grant suspensions and remissions 
in bad seasons as a matter of grace, and the determination of 
the amount of these suspensions and remissions is m the hands 
of the Collector As regards non-agncultural assessment, 
section 48 of the Code provides for alteration of the agricultural 
assessment when agriculturally assessed land is used for a non- 
agncultural purpose In the same way, unassessed land used 
for a non-agncultural purpose is assessed to non-agncultural 
rates All this has to be done by the Collector according to 
the provisions of the rules under the Land Revenue Code 
Miscellaneous land revenue also has ta be fixed by the Collector 
according to the circumstances of each case 

The Collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who 
has to see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and 
with the mmimum of coercion, and that the collections are 
properly credited and accoimted for 
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Statistics oj Land Revenue Collections — ^The statistics of 
land revenue collections in Kolhapur district for the year 
1956-57 are as under — 

Number of Villages 
K halsa 
Inam 

Gross Fixed Rea’enue including 
Non-Agricuxtural AssEssaiENT 
AND ALL OTHER DUES 


1,061 

37 


Rs nP 


29,54 593 17 


Deduct — 

Assessment assigned for special 
and public purposes including 
forests 

Net alienations of total mams 
Assessment of cultivable land 
Unoccupied 

Free or specially i educed 

Remaining fixed revenue for 
collection — 

Agncultural 

Goveniment occupied land 
includmg specially reduced 
Alienated lands 

Buildmg and other non-agri- 
cultural assessment 


Rs. nP 


3,473 89 
2 50 964 63 

3,50,618 19 
5,271 21 


21,78,626 92 
1 27,793 61 

37 844 72 


Fluctuating Miscellaneous 


Reahnue 8,14,888 86 

Local Fund 4,83,889 44 

Demand 35,89,423 56 

Remissions 3,89,546 7 

Suspensions 2,05.860 79 

Collections 33,36,919 72 

Unauthorised balance 99,793 57 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (tUI of 1879) the Indian Forest Act (XAU of 1927) the 
Indian Stamp Act (11 of 1889), the Indian Court-fees Act (VII 
of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Act (HI of 
1875), the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), and the 
Bombay Prohibihon Act (XXV of 1949) There are also ActS 
which contam a proAusion that dues under them are recoverable 
as arrears of land revenue, and the Collector and his establish- 
ment have to undertake the recoverj” of such dues when 
necessary* 
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In legard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate 
responsibility for the admmistration of the department, so far 
as his district is concerned, lies with him, and the Divisional 
Forest Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that administra- 
tion, except m matters relating to the technique of forestry 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the 
assessment fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs 
The Collector of Kolhapur is the Chairman of the Prohibition 
Committee of the district In fact he is the agency through 
which the Director of Prohibition and Excise arranges to have 
the policy of the department earned out 
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The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948), rests with the Collector He is 
also an appellate authonty to hear appeals under the various 
sections of the Act 

(2) Inams — ^As a legacy of former Governments, alienations 
of land revenue have taken place m regard to large areas of 
land in the distnct There are also cash allowances settled 
under vanous Acts It is the duty of the Collector to»see that 
the conditions under which these are contmuable are observed 
and they are continued only to persons entitled to hold them 
Recently, however, the State Government have inaugurated 
a policy of abolishmg these alienations, and withm a few years 
almost all lands m the district are expected to be assessed to 
full land revenue With effect from 1st May, 1951, all Kulkami 
Watans along with the nght of service were abolished by the 
Bombay Paragana and Kulkami Watans Abohtion Act (I^ of 
1950) By the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act (501.11 of 
1953), which came into effect on 20th June 1953, all personal 
mams are extmguished in the case of personal inams consisting 
of exemption from the payment of land revenue only, eithei 
wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or exceeds 
Rs 5,000, with effect from the 1st day of August 1953, and in all 
other cases, with effect from the 1st day of August 1955 

(3) Public Utility — The Agriculturist’s Loans Act (XII of 
1884) and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XLX of 1883), 
regulated the grant of loans to agncultunsts at cheap rates for 
financmg their opeiations The Collector has to estimate the 
needs of his district in accordance with the policy of Govern- 
ment and, in the event of a bad season, to make further 
demands for as much money as can be usefully loaned 
for the purpose of tiding over the scarcity He has to 
take necessary steps for the most advantageous distribution of 
the amount placed at his disposal and to see that the advances 
made are recovered at the proper time 

The Collector of Kolhapur is the Court of Wards for the 
estates taken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 
1905) 
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(A) (i) The Disliict Judge has a separate and independent 
sphere of A\ork, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate 
poweis ovci the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the 
district The Bombay Sepaiation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions Act (XXi'lI of 1951) has separated the magistracy 
into “judicial magistiatcs ”, who aie suboidinates of the 
Sessions Judge, and “executive magistiate”, who aie subordi- 
nate of the District Magistrate Before the enactment of this 
legislation, the Sessions Judge used to exeicise appellate powers 
over the decisions, in criminal cases, of the District Magistrate 
and other First Class Magisliates, but the new legislation has 
withdrawn fiom the executive magistrates practically all powers 
of trial of criminal cases, and only in certain cases the Sessions 
Judge has to hear appeals from the decisions of executive 
magistrates 

(n) The District Superintendent of Police and the Police force 
of the district aie under the contiol of the Distnct Magistrate 

(in) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the 
Collectoi’s assistant in regard to forest administration 

(lu) The Executive Engineer stands a lattle apart Since his 
work IS technical, he is not directly subordmate to the Collector, 
though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general 
administration of the district, of which the Collector is the 
head, and he is expected to help the Collector whenever 
required to do so The Collector can ask him to investigate the 
utility of minor irrigation works likely to be agriculturally 
useful in the district According to section 11 of the Bombay 
Famine Relief Code, the Executive Engineer arranges, in consul- 
tation with the Collectoi, for the inclusion, m the programme of 
expansion of public works, of the plans for special and current 
repairs to roads and other useful works suitable as scarcity 
works The programme of famine relief works is also prepared 
qumquennially by the Executive Engineer m consultation with 
the Collector When the time for actual opening of any work 
comes, the Collector can requisition the services of the Executive 
Engineer for making immediate arrangements for procuring 
the necessary establishment, tools, plant, buildmg materials, etc 
(Famine Relief Code, Section 81) 

(v) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and mdependent 
sphere of his own, but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general distnct 
administration whenevei required 

(B) The Collector is the subordinate of the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise m all' matters pertammg to the 
Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949) The Supenntendent 
of Prohibition and Excise is his subordinate, except in technical 
matters 
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The Distnct Magistrate Kolhapur, is Chairman of the Board 
of Visitoib of the Kolhapur Central Prison The executive 
management of the sub-jails m the district is subject to his 
orders 

Besides having control over the police in the district, the 
District Magistiatc has extensive powers under the Criminal 
Pioceduie Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), and 
other Acts foi the maintenance of law and order It is his duty 
to examine the lecords of police stations and outposts, in order 
that he may gam an insight into the state of crime within their 
limits and satisfy himself that cases are being promptly 
disposed of 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act 
(II of 1878), the Petioleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives 
Act (IV of 1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904) He has also 
to supervise the general administration of these Acts, to 
inspect factoiies and magazines, and to perform various other 
supervnsorj' functions 


(9) As District Registrar — As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administiation of the Registration Department 
within his district 

(10) Sanitation and Public Health — ^The duties of the Collector 
in the matter of sanitation are — 

(a) to see that ordinary and special sanitary measures are 
initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic diseases , 

(b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the sanitary 
administration of municipalities and other sanitary authonties , 
and 

(c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the 
permanent sanitary conditions of the areas under them so far 
as the funds at their disposal will allow He can freely 
requisition the advice and technical assistance of the District 
Health Officer 

(11) District Development Board — The Collector is ex- 
oijixno Chairman of the District Development Board The Board 
IS constituted of district or divisional officers of the various 
departments concerned with rural development, members of the 
State Legislature who are residents of the district, the President 
of the District Local Board, two non-official members of the 
State Distnct Development Board who are residents of the 
district, representatives of co-operative agencies in the district, 
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such as the District Central Co-operative Bank, marketing 
societies and agricultural societies. The functions and duties of 
the board are : — 

(a) to act as a focus of all rural development activities m the 
district : 

(b) to formulate for submission to Government through 
the appropnate channels, schemes for the improvement of 
rural areas and for increasing the production of agncultural 
commodities, mainly of food crops ; 

(c) to execute such schemes and admmister such funds as 
may be relegated to them : 

(d) to supervise and gmde the v.-ork of taluka development 
boards and milage food production committees ; 

(e) to select suitable agencies for the distribution of 
materials like groundnut cake, mixed manure, iron and steel, 
cement, diesel oil for agncultural purposes, etc., and to make 
provision for supennsmg the distribution vrork; and 

(f) to assist and admse the oScers concerned for the 
carrymg out of rural dev-elopment and for increasing food 
production 

(12) District Soldiers' Sailors' and Airmen's Board . — ^The 
Collector IS also President of the District Soldiers*. Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board The Vice-President of this board is a military 
officer nominated by the Recruiting Officer. Poona, and the 
members of the board are . — 

(i) the District Supenntendent of Pohce * 

(nj the Regional Director of Resettlement and Employment 
Bombay (or his nominee) , 

(in) a representatr'e of the Indian 

(iv) the President, District Local Board; 

(v) non-officials nominated by the Collector v.nth con- 
currence of the State Board ; 

(vi) the Prant Officers of the district. 

(vn) the Administrator, Services Post-War Reconstruction 
Fund and other Allied Funds , and 

(uiu) the members of the State Board res.dent in the 
district An e::-Junior Commissioned Officer semes as paid 
secretaiv* The duties of the board are . — 

fa) to promote and maintain a feeimg of goodv.uii bstvreen 
the ciml and military* classes 

(b) generally to '’’atch over the family and interest of 
ser.'ing soldiers, etc. ; and 

fc) to implement in detail the v'ork of the State 
Soldiers’ Sailors’ and A.:rmen's Board. 
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CoD’cqucnt ujwii ihc pniiition of India thcic has been an CHAPTER 13 
CNOciiK of n Inr/H mimbi'r of |>orrons from Wc^t Pakistan owing -77 
!o unf.i\oinablc conditions there A special colony to rehabilitate sTnicim 
these persons Ii.t been ojiened neai the district head-quarters EASDRmr'ijE 
of Kollinpui tnv n called Gandhi Nngar Colony The Collectoi Geseeal^ 
of Kolhnpui has. theiefoic. his shaic of the work of rohabilita- " 
t;on and :< ettlcmcni of these poisons Ho has to deal with 
riant of loan'-, maintenance allov ances. etc, to these persons 
and lool after the administration of the Colony 

ihc CoUi'ctor’’- Olhec — The Collector’s Oflicc at Kolhapur is Collector’s oiBco 
civ.dcd into mans branches, each of which is usually in charge 
of a }X'rson in Hie giade of Mainlatdar 

The Home Branch deals with all magisterial work, the 
admmrtration of the Bombay Entertainments Dutj Act (I of 
1923), the Arms Act (XI of 1078), and political w’ork connected 
V ith the maintenance of lav and order The English Branch 
deals with the District Local Board, municipalities and village 
panchasats, passjioils political work, prohibition and excise, 
public works, petroleum, medical affairs, fairs, cattle pounds, 
telephones, st<imp duty, Backward Class Board meetings, etc 
The Chitnis Branch deals with matters like land revenue, land 
grants, u'otans, cash allowances, taqai, establishment, encroach- 
ments. dues of co-operatne societies, tenancy, execution of 
decrees of ci\il courts (darkhast), audit of village accounts 
(jamabandi audit), and inspection of lalukas and public offices 
The District Registration Office is one of the branches and is 
in charge of the Headquarter Sub-Registrar The Treasury 
Branch is in charge of the Treasurj’ Officer There are separate 
branches dealing w-ith each one of the following — 

(i) the Court of Wards , 

( 11 ) the Distiict Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board , and 

(ill) the Distnct Development Board 

There aie blanches dealing w'lth Elections, Refugees and 
Evacuees, but these are purely temporary 

Prant Officers — Under the Collector arc the Prant Officers Prant Officers 
who are eithci Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative 
Sen,Mce Officers) or Distiict Deputy Collectors The two Prants 
in the District have each a separate Prant Officer in charge 
The Prant Officci m charge of Kolhapur or Northern Division 
has his head-quarteis at Kolhapur 

The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Mamlatdar and the Collector A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and by any other law m force or by executive orders, in regard 
to the talukas and mahals m his charge, except such pow’^ers -as 

( 0.0 r ) L 0 Vf 708 — 42 
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the Collector may specially reserve to himself. His principal 
functions m regard to his sub-division are ; — 

(1) Revenue — (1) Inspection and supervision of the work of 
Mamlatdars, Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and village Officers, 
including the inspection of taluka kachenes 

(2) Appointments, transfer, etc , of stipendiary village 
officers and the appointment etc , of hereditary village officers 

(3) Safeguardmg Government property by constant inspection, 
dealing with encroachments, breaches of the conditions on which 
land IS held on restricted tenure etc 

(4} Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial land 

(5) Levy of non-agn cultural assessment and passing orders 
regardmg miscellaneous land revenue. 

(6) Hearing of appeals against IVIamlatdars’ decisions in 
assistance cases and watching the execution of assistance decrees 

(7) Crop and boundary mark inspection and the checkmg of 
annewans (dnevans), i e , estimates of crop yields for purposes of 
suspensions and remissions of revenue, and the record of rights. 

(8) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue 

(9) Successions to watans and other properties 

(10) Land acquisition 

(11) Magisterial — ^The Prant Officer is the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate of his charge and as such exercises the powers 
specified in Part IV of Schedule HI of the Criminal Procedure 
Code These include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate 
and also the power to main tarn peace (section 107) ; 
power to require security for good behaviour under 
sections 108, 109 and 110 , power to make orders calculated 
to prevent apprehended danger to public peace (section 144) ; 
power to record statements and confessions dunng a police 
investigation (section 164) ; and power to hold mquests (sec- 
tion 174) The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, when empowered by 
the State Government, has power also to call for and forward 
to the Distnet Magistrate records and proceedings of subordinate 
executive magistrates 

As Sub-Di visional Magistrate the Prant Officer is required to 
inspect police sub-inspectors’ office from much the same point 
of vie”' from which the District Magistrate inspects them 

(III) Other Duties. — Among the other duties of the Prant 
Officer may be mentioned • — 

(1; Keeping the Collector informed of v;hat is going on 

in his sub^vision not only from the revenue point of view 

but also m matters connected with law and order. 
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(2) Brinpm;^ to the notice of the Collecloi slackness or 

laMty of tlic Mamlntdai, Cncle Oflicers and Circle Inspectois, 

etc in his sub-div ision 

(3) Poicsl sctllomcnt work 
(•5) Grant of topai loans 

Lach Pram Oflker is assisted m his work by a Shirastedar 
and .ibo\c five clciks 

The afdinlatddrT {and Mahdlkaris ) — The Mamlatdai is the 
ofTicci in e\ccuii\o charfic of a taluka and the Mahalkaiihas 
the executive chaipc of a mahal Theie is a sub-treasury in 
e\crj taluka or mahi'il, and there is practically no difference of 
kind between the functions and duties of a Mamlatdar and 
those of a Mahalkari Each taluka or mahal has on the average 
tv o or three head clerks (oi aval karkuns), 15 oi 18 clerks, 
60 talathis, tv’o Circle Officers and two Circle Inspectors The 
duties of Mnmlatdars and Mahalkans fall under various 
heads 

(1) Revenue — Tne I^Iamlatdars revenue duties aie to prepare 
the ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass 
then orders upon When these orders are passed he has to 
execute them 

In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to get 
ready all the statements necessary for what is called the making 
of the jamabandi of the talukas The jamahandt is partly an 
audit of the previous gear’s accounts and partly an mspection of 
the accounts of the current year The demand for fixed agii- 
cultural revenue is settled, but there are remissions and suspen- 
sions to be calculated upon that fixed demand m lean years 
Remissions and suspensions are given in accordance with the 
crop annewans (dnevans), with the determination of which the 
Mamlatdar is most intimately concerned To the demand of 
fixed revenue is added the amount of non-agncultural assess- 
ment and of fluctuating land revenue, such as that ansing from 
the sale of trees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply 
for them 

The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar 
He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code, 
inflict fines foi delay in payment under section 148, Land Revenue 
Code, distrain and sell movable property, and issue notices of 
forfeiture of the land, though he has to take the Prant Officer’s 
or the Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture 

He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagat loans, 
pot hissa measurement fees, boundary marks, advances and 
irrigation revenue, the dues of other departments like Sales Tax, 

* Whatever is said of the Hlamlatdar in the following paragraphs applies also to 
the JIahalkan 

(o ar ) L 0 Vf 768 — i2a 
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Income Tax and Forest when there is default in then 
payment, at the request of these departments to recover the 
dues as an arrear of land revenue 

It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of 
the conditions under which tnams are held and, whenever 
there is any breach, to bnng it to the notice of the Collector 
through the Prant Officer. 

He has to make enquines and get ready the material on which 
the Prant Officer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (III of 1874) He can himself pass order 
as to the appointment, remuneration, penod of service, suspension 
and fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of 
absence to them and the like 

Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the Circle Officer 
and Circle Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which 
faqai is sought, ascertain whether the secunty offered is 
sufficient, determine what mstalments for repayment would be 
suitable etc. He can grant tagai up to Rs 1,000 and 
Rs, 200 under the Land Improvement Loans Act and Agricul- 
tural Loans Act respectively A Mamlatdar who has been 
specially empowered can grant tagai up to Rs 2,500 and 
Rs, 500 under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the 
Agricultural Loans Act respectively In other cases he has to 
obtain orders from the Prant Officer or the Collector 

The Mamlatdar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with 
the giving of it , he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect 
the works undertaken by its means, watch the payment, and 
make recoveries from defaulters The Mamlatdar is pnmanly 
responsible for the administration of the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) within the area of his 
charge His powers under the Act have been delegated to the 
Aval Karkuns 

r 

(2) Quasi- Judicial — ^The quasi-judicial duties which the 

Mamlatdar performs include — 

(t) inquiiies and orders under the Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act (II of 1906) ; 

(n) the execution of civil court decrees ; 

(in) the disposal of applications from superior holders for 
assistance in recovenng land revenue from inferior holders , 
and 

(lu) enquiry m respect of disputed cases in connection with 
the record of rights m each village The last two are summary 
enquines under the Land Revenue Code 
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(3) I'lani'^tcnal — Evciy Mamlaldai is cx-officxo the Taluka 
Magistrate of hus tahika As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he 
has the follov.ing othei powcis under the Criminal Proceduie 
Code — 

(i) Pov’or to command unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127) 

(ii) Powoi to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128) 
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(lu) Power to require militaiy force to be used to disperse 
unlawful as'-cmbly (section 130) 

(if) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commis- 
sion for examination of witness (section 506) 

(f) Powei to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to icquirc fresh security (section 514-A) 

(ti) Power to make ordei as to disposal of property 
regarding which an offence is committed (section 517) 

(nil) Power to sell property of a suspected character 
(''CCtion 525) 


If authorised by the State Government or the District 
Magistrate, the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following 
among other powers — 


(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 
(section 143) 

(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) 

(3) Pow’er to hold inquests (section 174) 


The Mamlatdai is also in charge of the management of the 
sub-jail He has to keep (he District Magistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities m his 
charge, taking steps incidental to the maintenance of law and 
ordei in his charge. In a case of serious disturbance of 
public peace the Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, dS 
the senior executive magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders 
and carry on till his superiors arrive 

(4) Treasury and Accounts . — As Sub-Treasury Officer the 
Mamlatdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, which is called 
“ sub-treasury ” in relation to the District Treasury Into this 
treasury all money due to Government m the taluka— land 
revenue, forest, public works and other receipts — aie paid and 
from it nearly the whole of the money expended foi Govern- 
ment m the taluka is secured The sub-post offices in the taluka 
receive their cash for postal transactions from the sub-treasury 
and remit their receipts to it The Sub-Treasury Officer pays 
departmental officers on cash orders or demand drafts issued by 
Treasury Officers and on cheques, except where certain depart- 
ments are allowed to present bills duect at the sub-Treasury 
The Sub-Treasury Officer also issues Government and bank 
drafts 
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prompt action in icspcct of epidemics and to render to the 
Assistant Director of Public Health and his assistants eveiy 
help m pre\cnling outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 
suppressing them when they occur 

Undei e\ecutivo ordeis the Mamlatdar has to provide the 
Militaiy Department wnth the necessary provisions and con- 
veyances when any detachment marches through the taluka 

The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, 
eg, the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registrar, the range 
forest officei, the sub-assistant suigeon and the prohibition 
official IS not v/ell defined They are not subordinate to him except 
perhaps in a very limited sense but are grouped round him and 
are expected to help and co-operate w'lth him m their spheres 

Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for 
local self-government bodies, he is usually the pnncipal source 
of the Collector’s information about them He is responsible foi 
the administration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible 
for the district 

He IS ex-officio Vice-Chairman of the Taluka Development 
Board, which acts as the agency of the District Development 
Board in the taluka in all matters pertaining to agncultural and 
rural development, and especially in regard to the “grow 
more food ’’ campaign The other members of the board are 
the Agricultural Assistant stationed at the taluka, the Forest 
Range Officer, the Assistant District Co-operative Officer 
stationed at the taluka headquarters, and the Veterinary 
Assistant The Collector nommates as members, with the 
approval of Government, three non-officials known to take 
active interest in the “grow more food” campaign m the 
taluka 

In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the 
local repiesentative of Government and performs generally the 
same functions as the Collector, but on a lower plane 

Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors — In order to assist the 
Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervision over the village 
officers and village servants and to make local enquiries of every 
kmd promptly, Circle Officer m the grade of Aval Karkuns and 
Circle Inspectors m the grade of Karkuns are appomted 
The Circle Officer certifies entries in the record of rights, and 
thus relieves the Mamlatdar of a good deal of routine work 
There are from 30 to 50 villages m charge of a Circle Officer 
. or Circle Inspector These officers form a Imk between the 
Mamlatdar and the village officers There are generally two 
Cucle Officers and one Circle Inspector in each taluka Their 
duties relate to — 

(r) boundary mark mspection, inspection of crops mcludmg 

their annewan, the mspection of tagai works and detection 

of illegal occupation of land , 
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(n) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, 
VIZ , crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply , 

(ill) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the record of rights, the mutation register and 
the tenancy register ; 

(lu) examination of rayats’ receipt books and supervision 
of the revenue collection ; and 

(u) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may 
from time to time entrust them with, e g , enquiry mto any 
alleged encroachments. 


Patii. The Patil (Village Headman)— The Patil is the principal 
official in a village The duties of the Patil fall under the 
following heads — 

(i) revenue , 

(n) quasi-magisterial , 

(ni) administrative 

His revenue duties are — 

(i) m conjunction with the talathi (or village accountant) 
to collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats ; 

(u) to detect encroachments on Government land and 
protect trees and other property of Government ; 

(ni) to execute the orders received from the taluka 
office in connection with recovery of revenue and other 
matters , 

(iv) to get the talathi to maintain pioperly the record of 
rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
periodical returns punctually ; and 

(u) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other purposes 

There aie quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the 
police patil In a majority of villages the same person is both 
the police and the revenue patil The police patil is responsible 
for the wilting up of the birth and death register and for the 
care of unclaimed property found in the village Several duties 
have been imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village 
Police Act (VIII of 1867) The village police is under his 
charge, and he has authority to require all village servants 
to aid him m performing the duties entrusted to him He has 
to dispose of the village establishment so as to afford the utmost 
possible security against robbery, breach of the peace and acts 
injurious to the public and to the village community. It is the 
police path’s duty to furnish the taluka magistrate with any 
returns or information called for and keep him constantly 
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infoimcd ns to Uk* stnlo of ciimc and the health and geneial 
condition of the community in his village He has to afford 
police ofTicois every assistance m his power when called upon 
by them for assistance Fuither, he has to obey and execute 
all orders and wan ants issued to him by an executive magistrate 
or a police ofTicer , collect and communicate to the district 
police intelligence affecting the public peace , prevent within 
the limits of his village the commission of offences and public 
nuisances , and detect and bring offenders therein to justice 
If a Clime is committed v.nthm the limits of the village and 
the perpetrator of the crime escapes or is not known, he has to 
forward immediate infoimation to the police officer in charge of 
the police station within the limits of which his village is 
Situated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and 
obtain all procurable evidence and forward it to the police 
officer If any unnatural or sudden death occurs, or any corpse 
is found, the police patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be 
composed of two or more intelligent persons belonging to the 
village 01 neighbourhood The report of the inquest has then 
to be forwarded by him to the police officer He has also to 
apprehend any person m the village whom he has reason to 
believe has committed any serious offence and send him, 
together w'lth all articles to be useful in evidence, to the police 
officer 

As regards the patil’s administiative duties, he is expected to 
look to the sanitation and public health of the village He must 
also leport promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to 
the taluka office He is expected to render every assistance to 
travellers, provided payment is duly tendered 

The Talathi (village accountant) — ^The office of village accoun- 
tant used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis From 
1914 onwards hereditary kulkarnis were allow^ed, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, to commute the right of service attached to the 
kulkami watan In the Poona district, almost all the kulkami 
watans were commuted and stipendiary talathis were substituted 
With effect from 1st May 1951, all kulkami watans along with 
the right of service were abolished by the Bombay Pargana and 
Kulkami Watans Abolition Act (LX of 1950) If the villages are 
small one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which 
are called his chaige or saza The talathi receives a monthly 
salary His mam duties are — 

(i) to maintain the village accounts relating to demand, 
collection and arrears of land revenue, etc , the record of 
rights and all other village forms prescribed by Government , 

(ii) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare agncul- 
tural statistics and levy lists , and 

(ill) to help the patil in the collection of land revenue, write 
the combined day and receipt books and other accounts and do 
other clerical work, including that of the police patil when 
the lattei is illiterate 
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Village Servants — ^In addition to the village of&cers mentioned 
above, there are some hereditary AnUage servants They are of 
two kinds (i) those useful to Government, and (ii) those useful 
to the commimity 

The village servants useful to Government are the Moliars 
and the Ramosh’s (Ramosis) They are remimerated by 
loatans, which take the form of grants of land either entirely 
free of assessment or subject to an annual reduced assessment 
(called mamul jndi) or cash payment from the Government 
treasury, or both The Mahars help the village patil and the 
talathi in the collection of revenue and do all duties m connec- 
tion with village admmistration They attend on the Mamlatdar 
and other higher officers when they visit the village The 
Ramosis watch the movements of cnmmals and help the village 
patil m the discharge of his duties connected with the pohce 
administration 


The village servants useful to the community are 
known as balutedars At the time of the old Maratha rule 
there were twelve of them called Bara Balutedars Some of 
them have either disappeared or are m the process of disappear- 
ing from village economy, but others are still in existence with 
their usefulness reduced owing to modem conditions of life. 
Under the baluta system, the balutedars have certam rights and 
privileges at ceremonies, etc Them services are remunerated 
by the cultivatois in the shape of an annual payment m 
sheaves of com and a few seers of other gram grown m the 
field, such as wheat, hulga, gram, tur, groundnut, etc For 
special services rendered on ceremonial occasions payments are 
made m cash, com or clothes Sometimes food is given The 
big cultivators who have occasion to indent on their services 
more frequently than the small cultivators make larger 
payments 


The balutedars whose services are still in demand in villages 
are the carpenter {sutar), the barber (jihavi), the idol-dresser 
igurav), the water-carrier (koh), the shoe-maker (chambhar), 
the watchman (maJiar), the blacksmith (lohar), the v/asher- 
man (pant) the pKitter {kumbhar), and the rope-maker (mang) 
There has been a tendency among them to leave the villages and 
seek their livebhood in cities and tovms. The silver- 
smith ipotdar) as a balutedar haa entirely disappeared 
The village astrologer {gram joshi) is employed at the sv/eet 
V ill of the cultivators All the religious ceremonies of the 
cuhiVvitors and allied classes are done through the gram josTii, 
for V nich he is given cash payment caDed “ daksina Some 
relig.ous-minded cultivators give him some quantity of com 
and other presents in kind 
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The Mulln functions nl the religioui, and other ceremonies of 
Mu'^lims He also Kill*; the '^heep and Roats, for which lie 
icccncs some mutton 

The bnibei, a a baliilcdm, docs many duties not connected 
with his piofc'ssion At the tune of a main.ige ceicmony, when 
the bridRroom rocs to the temple to pray, he holds his horse 
and icccivcs a turban as present At village festivals or 
marringc ceremonies he sometimes acts as a cook He also 
•serves food and water to the guests on such ceremonies It is 
his privilege to act as a messenger at marriage ceremonies and 
call the invitees for the function He does massage to persons 
of distinction at the village He plays on the pipe and tambour 
at weddings and on other festive occasions 

The water-carnci not only supplies water to the villages 
but also keeps watch during floods in the case of villages 
situated on nver banks Ho is also useful to the villagers to 
take them across the river vith the help of a sangad (floats 
joined together) 

There arc several Mahars in a village The cultivators select 
one of the Makar'; for their services, whom they call " Ghar 
Mahar ” He is expected to clean the open space near the houses 
of the cultivators and also their stables Occasionally he 
furnishes them with firewood It is the right of Mahars 
to take charge of dead animals and sell their hide to the 
shoe-maker 


Local Self-Government 

Local Self-Government in the district is conducted by 
various statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different 
degrees The progress of these institutions has been m three 
spheres First, in regard to their constitution, from fully or 
partly nominated bodies they have now become entirely elective 
Secondly, their franchise, which had gone on widenmg, has, 
with the enactment of the Bombay Local Authorities Adult 
Franchise and Removal of Reservation of Seats Act (XVH of 
1950), reached the widest limit possible, viz, universal adult 
franchise Every person who* — 

(a) IS a citizen of India, 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxa- 
tion qualification, - 

IS now entitled to be enrolled as a Votei Piior ta 1950, 
reservation of seats had been provided in municipalities and m 
the District Local Board for women, Muhammadans, Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Harijans and Backward Tribes, and in village 
panchayats foi women, Muhammadans, Hanjans and Backward 
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Tribes Before i9-s7, Muhammadaiis v/ere also provoded 
separate electorates in local bodies and municipalities The 
enactment mentioned above abolished the reserv'ation of seats 
for Z.Iuhammadans, Chnstians and Anglo-Indians but continued 
It for ten yeaxs from the commencement of the Constitution of 
India fie, till 2dth January 1960;, for v/omen, the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, ^vhich castes and tnbes 
more or less represent HarijariS and Backward Tnbes Thirdly, 
'Cider and vider pov/ers have been gradually conferred on 
local bodies for the administration of the areas under their 
charge. 


The Divisional Coiranissioners exercise control and 
authonty over all ucstitutions of Local Self-Government xn the 
vanous divisions of the reorganised Bombay State since 
November 1, 1956 They exercise control and authority 
under : — 

fl) The Bombay Village Sanitation Ac-t (1 of 1889;. 
f2) The Bombay Distnct Vaccination Act (I ot 1892) 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901) 

(4) The Bombay To'^m Planning Acd (I of 1915) 
fo; The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923) 

fC; Tne Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (X\^III of 1925) 

f7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930) 

fS; The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933) The 
Dr/isional Commissioner, Poona has junsdiction over Kolhapur 
D'stnet- 


.M'anicipahtie: — ^Tne total area in the district tmder the 
ad.mrnismat'on of Municipalities and Cantonments in 1951 was 
nearly 84-5 square miles -.cith a population of 2,18,099 The 
borojgn municipalities of Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji are 
governed by the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVm of 
1925; The other municipalities in the distnct are all governed 
by the Bombay Distnct Mun.cipal Act (III) of 1901. Gadhinglaj, 
Kagal, Kjru.nd'sad, Malkapur, Murgud, Jaisingpur, Vadgaon 
and Panhala are the municipalitiC'S functioning under this 
Act The State Government has po'ver to declare by notification 
cr.y local area to be a “Municipal district” and also to alter 
toe limits of any exiriing municipal distnct In every municipal 
d str ct a rrunicipaliri. has to be constituted, consisting of 
elected councillors, the Commissioner having pov/er to nominate 
councilors '“o repre-sent constituencies v/hich fail to elect the 
full number allotted to them. The State Government has 
p j ’ er ‘o prescribe' tne number and the extent of the v.ards to 
b_ cons* ’toted .n each municipal distnct and the number of 
cou.nc. tiers to be elected by each *’*ard. Till 26th January* 
19~0 t can al'o rcser/c seats for the representation of women, 
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Iho Sclicdulcd Cnsics nnd the Scheduled Tribes The term of 
oOlce of n municipnl)l\ is four jenrs, but il can be e\tended 
to an agprepate of five ycais by an oidci of the Commissioner 
Under the Act. c\cry municipality has to bo presided over by 
a pie-'idcnt selected fiom among the councillois and either 
appointed b}' Government or elected b^-^ municipalil}', if the 
State Gn\cinmcnt <;o diiccts There shall bo a Vice-President 
for cvciy Municipality elected by the Councillois from among 
their number, but if the President is appointed by the State 
Go\cmment oi is President Ev-OlTicio, the lesult of the election 
shall, if the Slate Govoinmcnt by general oi special order from 
time to time so directs, be subject to the approval of the State 
Government or of the Commissioner 
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The government of a municipal district vests in the munici- 
pality The head of the municipalitv is the Piesident, whose 
dut\ it IS to — 

(a) preside at meetings of the municipality , 

(h) watch over the financial and executive administration 
and to perform such other executive functions as may be 
performed by the municipality , and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers and servants of the municipality 

Theie is provision for the compulsory constitution of a managing 
committee in the case of all municipalities and of a pilgnm 
committee in the case of those municipalities which have been 
specially notified by the State Government Option is also left 
to municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative 
committees 

The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and 
optional The former include all matters essential to the 
health, safety, convenience and well-being of the population, 
while the latter cover those which, despite being legitimate 
objects of local expenditure, are not considered absolutely 
essential The following are among the obhgatory duties laid 
on all municipalities — 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings , 

(b) watering public streets and places, 

(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers , removing 
noxious vegetation , and abating all public nuisances , 

(d) extinguishing fires^ and piotecting life and pioperty 
when fires occur , 

(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices , 

(f) removing obstructions and projections in public streets 
or places , 
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Municipaiilics mny. nl their disci elion, provide out of their 
funds for the following among others — 

to) la^lng out new^ public streets, 

(b) constiucling, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gaidcns, libiarics, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, offices, 
dharainshalas, lest-houses, homes for the disabled and 
destitute persons, and other public buildings , 

(c) furthering educational objects , 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places foi the 
cariwing on the offensive tiades , 

(c) establishing and maintaining a faim or factory for the 
disposal of sewage , 

(/) the construction, pui chase, organisation, maintenance, 
extension and arrangement of mechanically propelled 
transport facilities for the conveyance of the public, 

(p) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and 
their dependants , 

(h) providing accommodation for municipal employees and 
their dependants , 

(i) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorei classes , 
and 

0) any measuie likely to promote the public safety, 
health, convenience or education 

I 

Municipal taxation may embrace the following items — 

(j) a rate on buildings and lands, 

(«) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used 
for riding, draught or burden , 

(w) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or 
trailers) and animals used as aforesaid , 

(lu) an octioi on animals and goods; 

(v) a tax on dogs , 

(ui) a special sanitary cess upon private latrmes, 
premises or compounds cleansed by municipal agency , 

(vii) a geneial sanitary cess for the construction and 
maintenance of public latrines, and for the removal and 
disposal of refuse , 

(vui) a general water-rate or a special water-rate, or 
both , 

(ix) a lighting tax , 

(x) a tax on pilgrims , and 

(an) any other tax which the State legislature has 
power to impose 

Instead of (i), (vii), (vtit) and (ix), a consolidated tax assessed 
as a rate on lauildmgs or lands may be imposed. 
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The rules legulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned 
by the Commissioner, ivho has been given powers to subject the 
levy to such modifications not invohong an increase of the 
amount to be imposed or to such conditions as to application 
of a part or uhole of the proceeds of the tax to any purpose 
If any tax is imposed on pilgrims resorting periodically to 
a shrine within the limits of the municipal district, the 
Commissioner may lequire the municipality to assign and pay 
to the District Local Boaid such portion of the tax as he 
deems fit, and when a portion is so assigned, an obligation is 
laid on the board to expend it on works conducive to 
health, convenience and safety of the pilgrims 

The State Government may raise objections to the levy of 
any particulai tax which appears to it to be unfaii in its inci- 
dence or obnoxious to the interest of the general public and 
suspend the levy of it until such time as the objections are 
1 amoved. The State Government may require a municipality to 
impose taxes when it appears to it that the balance of the 
municipal fund is insufficient for meeting any cost incurred by 
any person acting under the directions of the Collector or of 
the Commissioner, for the execution of any work or the per- 
formance of any duties which the municipality is under an 
obligation to execute or perform but which it has failed to 
execute or perform 

Many of these taxes are levied by the mumcipalities but the 
rates at which they are levied do not enable them to meet all 
their expenditure Their incomes have to be supplemented by 
numerous grants made by Government, both recurring and 
non-recurring For instance, grants are made by Government 
to municipalities towards maintenance of municipal dispensanes 
and hospitals, water-supply and drainage schemes, expenditure 
on epidemics, payment of dearness allowance to staff, etc. 
These grants add substantially to the municipal income 

Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
(LXI of 1947), control of primary education has virtually been 
tiansferred from smaller municipalities and the District Local 
Board to the Kolhapur Distnct School Board, and the financial 
liabilities of smaller municipalities have been limited The 
Primary Education Act divides municipalities into two categones, 
nr, (1) those authorized to control all approved schools 
V ithin their areas, and (2) those not so authorized All smaller 
municipalities, being non-authonzed, have to pay over to the 
District School Boaid only 5 per cent of the rateable value of 
the propel ties in their areas as a contribution tov/ards meeting 
the expenses on education 

Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, 
the Commissioner, and the State Government The Collector 
I'as powers of entry and inspection m regard to any immovable 
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ptopi'ilN cccupac 1>\ n municipnlilv oi any work in progress 
uncSor it lU m.iv ako call for extracts from the proceedings 
of a mtmicinalilN or for anv books or documents in its posses- 
-'lon o' under it- control He mn> also require a municipality 
to tak^ into It', con^'idcration any objection he has to any of its 
act,, or information \%hich he is able to furnish necessitating 
an*, .ict’nn on it*- pnit Thc'-e pouers arc delegated by the 
Collccio! to the A'.'^i'.tanl or Dcput\ Collectors in charge of 
p ant,*; 
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Tne Commissioner has pouers to order a municipality to 
•^uspend or prohibit, ponding the orders of the State Govern- 
ment, the c' edition of anv of its order or resolution, if, in his 
opinion, It IS likch to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of peace or is unlawful In cases of 
emergency, the Commissioner may provide for the execution 
of anv uorks oi the doing of any act which a municipality is 
empowered to execute or do and the immediate ex-ecution or 
doing of which is neecssarj* foi the health or safety of the 
public and may diiect that the expenses shall be forthw'ith paid 
by the municipalit^A Subject to appeal to the State Govern- 
ment, the Commissioner is also emuowered to require a munici- 
pality to reduce the number of persons employed by it and also 
the remuneration assigned to any member of the staff On 
the recommendation of a municipality he can remove any 
councillor guiltv of misconduct in the discharge of his duties 

When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in 
performing any statutorj* dutA imposed on it, the State Govern- 
ment may direct the Commissioner to fix a penod for the 
performance of that duty, and if that duty is not performed 
within the period stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint 
some person to perform it and direct that the expenses shall 
be forthw'ith paid by the municipality If the State Govern- 
ment IS of the view that any municipality is not competent to 
perform oi persistently makes default in the performance of 
its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may either 
dissolve the municipality or supersede it for a specific penod 
The President or Vice-President of a municipality or municipal 
borough may be removed by the State Government for mis- 
conduct or for neglect or incapacity in regard to the performance 
of his duties 

The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Aud'it Act (XXV of 1930) The Commis- 
sioner, on receipt of the report of the Examiner of Local Funds, 
may disallow any item of expenditure which appears to him 
to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person 
making or authorising the making of the illegal payment Appeal 
against the order may be made either to the District Court or 
to the State Government 

(o.c r ) L o Vf 708 — 13 
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Consequent upon the reorganisation of States in pursu- 
ance of the States Reorganization Act, 1956 (XXXVII of 
1956) passed by the Union of India, the Chandgad Taluka in 
the Belgaum district (transferred to the Mysore State) was 
included in the Kolhapur District on 1st of November 1956 
and the Government of Bombay issued the Notifications 
No DLB 1056, dated the 27th July 1957 and No DLB 1056-C, 
dated the 23rd August 1957, Local Self-Government and 
Public Health Department, m exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by Section 131-C of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 
1923 (Bom VI of 1923), appointing the 27th July 1957 as the 
date on and with effect from which the District Local Board of 
Kolhapur stood reconstituted for the District of Kolhapur as 
formed on the first day of November 1956, directing that the 
Board should consist of 44 members nominated by Government 
and that the said members should hold office upto and mclu- 
sive of the 15th day of December 1957 The constitution of the 
Board has been revised by Government imder Order No DLB 
1956-C, dated 27th August 1957, Local Self-Government and 
Public Health Department, prescribing 22 constituencies by 
which all the 54 members are to be elected out of which 
4 members are to be women and 7 members are to belong to 
Scheduled Castes 
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The area under the jurisdiction of the Board thus 
reconstituted is 3092 5 sq miles contaimng a population (ex- 
cludmg municipal limits) of 10,89,961 souls i e , nearly ten 
lakhs and ninety thousand in round figure 

Under the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 the term of 
office of the members of the Board is four years, extensible by 
order of the Commissioner to a term not exceedmg m the 
aggregate five years If ein election does not result m the return 
of the required number of qualified persons willmg to take 
office, the Commissioner has to appomt the necessary number 

The President of the Board is elected by the Board from 
among its own members His term of office is co-extensive 
with the life of the Board His chief functions are — 

(a) to preside at meetmgs Of the Board , 

(b) to watch over the financial and executive administra- 
tion of the Board , 

(c) to exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers and servants of the Board m 
matters of executive administration, and in matters concern- 
ing the accounts and records of the Board , and 

(d) subject to certain Limitations prescribed by Rules 
freuned under the Act, to dispose of all questions relating to 
the service of the officers and servants, and their pay, privileges 
and allowances Without contravening any order of the 
Board, he may, in cases of emergency, direct the execution 
or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act which 
requires the sanction of the Board 

(g.c.p ) l 0 Vf 768 — i3a 
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Tnere is also a Yice-President of the Board v/no is elected 
lire the President. Ke presides at meetings of the Board in 
the absence of the President and exercises such of the 
po'.vers and performs such of the duties of the President as the 
President may delegate to him Pending the election ci 
a Pres.dent or during the absence of the President on leave, 
he exercises the poyers and performs the duties of the 
Pres.dent 


Under the Act it is compulsory on the Board to aopomt 
a Standing Committee The appointment of other Committees 
15 optional, hut the Board has been appointing Committees ;:r 
the folloving subject: — 

(1) Works; 

(2) Lav,^ and Reference ; 

(3) Village Panchayats* 

(4) Budget; 

fo) Public Health. 


The Standing Committee is to consist of not more than nine 
members (and m the case of a Local Board having 45 or less 
number oi mem.bers, not more than seven members), and no* 
less than hve members as the Board may determme The term 
of oSce of tne members of the Commit*iees is one year or such 
earlier period as the Board may direct The "President of^lhe 
Board is the ex-officio member and Chairman or the Standmg 
Committee The Pres'dent or Vice-President if appointed as 
a member of any other Committee, shall also be .its er:-oficio 
Chairman , other' .se the Board is to appoint the Chairman of 
the Committee. Tenders of ''/orlm costmg not more than 
PwS 10,000 are sanctioned by the Standing Comm-.tes. Tie 
Standing Committee also conr.ders subjects that generally co 
rot come *’ 'tnin the pur.ie'’* of otoer Committees Tne ctner 
Committees ad-.nse the Board on subjects coming 'mthin t'-'er 
p or dev- 


ire obligatory and optional fmetions of the Board are^set 
G.-t :n Sect.on 50 of the Bombay Le>cal Boards Act The cnicf 
obhga‘orj' dut-es are: — 

(i) the co'^struct’on of roads and other means of comm.un - 
ca' on a-a t’-'e maintenance and repair of all roads and o*'''er 
.’“Cans of co.mm.unicat’on vested m it" 

f".) t'-e construction and repair of horp tals, d.epensar 
DrcraTichc^a- ard other pub! c build. ngs and 


^ 


* rr management ar.n m.aintenance of these inst.tu* o-s 

■,r * = — t'c -J fVi% 


f - I t.-'e construction and repa r of puo.ic san.-is, v c.is rmn 
'■a‘er-*' orhs ' the r-pplo of *^ater from, tnem and from ctner 

in and m.aintenance of " or”- 


cr.a tne ccnctru 


•- 


oe nrcser ation of 


.ter for or.n 


e r • 
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jniMic \ .ircinnlion, nnd ‘:nniiary works nnd mcnsuics 
nccc Tr\ for tlu public hcnltli , 

(' ) '.ho pl.onlini’, .and proicrv.iUon of trees by the side or 
in the vic;nil\ of jo.ids \c.ting in the Bo.nrd , and 
(; .) munbinnp of pn inisc*^ 

Ur.dir ;hi' Bomb iv Pnm.nrv Educ.ation Act (LXI of 1947) and 
•hi rule fmmed under it which came into force from 1st April 
the Di-^lnct Local Board, Kolhapur has no longer any 
.ndmini-'ti.atn e oi financial control over primar>' education 
Tlie onh autv of the Board is to hold an election of the 
members of the District School Board as prescribed in the Act, 
nnd to a'-sipn to the School Board a revenue equal to 15 pies 
out of the income from the cc'^s on land revenue and water- 
rate 

In addition to the functions under the Bombay Local Boards 
Act proper, the District Local Board has to perform several 
other functions under the Bombay Village I^nchayats Act, 
according to which the administration of the Village Panchayats 
has been subjected to the general control of the District Local 
Board Some of the mam and important functions are — 

(i) to ajiprove the annual budget estimates of Panchayats , 

( 11 ) to encourage the establishment and foster the growth 
of Panchayats and assist them in the evercise of their 
powers and performance of their duties, 

(ju) to carry out the audit of the accounts of Panchayats 
and to send audit reports to the Collector foi orders , 

(lu) to make by-laws generally for carrying out the purposes 
of the Village Panchajats Act with the previous sanction of 
the Divisional Commissioner 

The main financial resources of the Board, as set out in 
Section 75 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, are — 

( 1 ) a cess on land revenue upto a maximum of three annas 
in a rupee , 

(n) a cess on water rate upto a maximum of three annas in 
a rupee , 

(ni) all rents and profits accruing from property (includ- 
ing ferries) vested in the Board ; 

(tu) giants fiom Government 

Under Section 79 of the Act, the Board has to assign to 
every Municipality or Cantonment two-thirds of the cess on 
land revenue levied from lands within that Municipality or 
Cantonment The Board now levies the cess on land revenue 
and water rate at the maximum of three annas in the rupee 
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Until 1957-58, Government used to sanction every year 
a grant, under Section 118-A of the Bombay Local Boards Act 
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equivalent to 15 per cent of the land revenue including 
Non-agr<cultural assessment realised dunng the previous year 
from lands vnthin the limits of the Board, excluding lands 
within Municipal Boroughs, Municipal Districts or Village 
Pancha>ats Nov/ Government have, by Bombay Act No XLIV 
published in the Bomhay Government Gazette on pages 234-235 
of Part IV, dated 22nd May 1958 amended the above Section 118-A 
of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 and have provided that 
tne District Local Boards shall, in future get grant equivalent 
to 5 per cent of the ordinary land revenue including Non- 
Agncultural Assessment realised dunng the previous year from 
lands v/ithin the limits of the district excluding lands within 
Municipal Boroughs and Municipal Distncts 


The Controlling Authonties in relation to the District Local 
Board are the Collector, the Commissioner, Poona Division and 
the State Government They exercise in the case of the 

Distnct Local Board more or less the same 
have in the case of municipalities 

powers which they 

The followmg were the receipts and 

expenditure of the 

Kolhapur Distnct Local Board under the various heads m 1956-57 

e: eluding Pnmary Education (which is 

now looked after 

entirely by the Distnct School Board), and Deposits, Advances, 

In\estments and Pro\ndent Fund — 


Receipts. 

Rs 

Land Pvcvenue 

1,99,025 

Local Rates 

2,86,499 

Interest 

4,371 

Police 

244 

Medical 

33,318 

Miscellaneous 

84,300 

Civil V/orLs 

2,81,939 

Total 

8,89,696 

Expend'Uire 

Rs 

General Administration 

1.18.563 

Medical 

1,42 214 

Miccellanc-ous 

81,837 

Cl. I V/orhs 

5,88,603 

Intcrec* 

90,000 

To*ai 

9,40,217 

Urcer Dzps: ‘.s Ad cncec, Ir.’.cs.ments and 

Pro-vJen' Fund, 

’.'^e rrcf.o': *,,re Rs 9,44 752 and crpencitu 

rc Re 10;i9 5C2. 
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The Board has unrestricted powers of appointment of the 
Oiricer-^ and of pa\mcnl to them, but where it appoints 
a Cli.ef Oflicci an Engincci. or Health Ofiicer and such 
appoininicnt is appro\ed by Goveinment, Government has to 
pa\ to the l^oard tv o-thnds of the salary of any one of such 
Oflicei '\t present the Board has appointed only a Chief OfTicer 
and an Eneintoi Then scale of pay is Rs 300 — 20 — 500 — EB — 
23-600 and H'- 250— 15— 400-E B — 20— 500— E B — 25— 650 
le* pectn el\ ITom 1938-59, howcrei, Government have 
amenueJ liie piovisions m this lespect, and m future, the 
District Local Boards will not got any subsidy on the pay of 
ilie Chief Ofhcci or the Engineer as before (vide 
Bombas Act No XLIV published m the Bombay Government 
Gazette pages 234-235 of Pnit IV. dated 22nd May 1958) 

Road '^ — In 1955-56 the Board iiad a total load mileage of 
C85 5 Tile maintenance of those roads is a responsibility of 
tlie Board Of these 385 5 miles are metalled, 300 miles 
unmetalled and no cart tiacks The Board is required to 
fiame a thiee-year programme of load impios'ements and to 
submit it to the Divisional Commissioner, Poona, for sanction 
Curient lopaii ssorks aie generally provided from the local 
fund Dining the five sears ending 31st March 1956 the 
Board liad improved a length of 3 75 miles of roads according 
to this programme 

The follow'ing loads of high categories aie in chaige of this 
District Local Board, and foi the maintenance of the same 
an amount of Rs 1,26,500 is placed at the disposal of the Board 
as a supplementary grant every year — 

(1) Devgad Kaladgi (Nipani Phonda State Highway) 
(No 2 Mileage 43 5) 

(2) Kolhapui Washi Parite Ghotavade load (Major 
District Road — 23 9 miles ) 

(3) Panhala Waghabil Road — 4 miles 

(4) Gadhinglaj Sankeshwar Road (Sankeshwar Amboh-Ghat 
Road— 107 9 miles) 

Theie aie no cart tracks in chaige of this Board An amount 
of Rs 1,50,000 to Rs 2,00,000 as grant-in-aid is paid to the Board 
for the following purposes — 

(1) Local Public Woiks giant for impiovement to the 
existing roads and foi the new construction of roads 

(2) Village Approacli Road giant for new construction and 
maintenance of existing roads 

(3) Stale Road Fund grant for the roads on w'hich S T 
and othei passengei buses ply 

The current lepairs of village approach roads aie earned out 
from the Goveinment grant 
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Public Femes — A number of rivers, big and small, flow 
through the Kolhapur district, and generally become 
over-flooded dunng the monsoon, due to heavy ramfall, thereby 
causing the communication between villages on both sides of 
the river impossible for about four months m a year There 
are in all 82 public femes vesting in the Board and ferry boats 
of different designs to suit the locality are in a majority of 
cases provided for crossing the rivers 

Village Water Supply — ^Wells are provided by the Board in 
the case of a majority of the \nllages, but some of the wells 
go dry in the hot season and at times when the water supply 
IS not sufficient the Board tnes to repair these wells and keep 
them m order Government have decided to provide a large 
number of v/eUs to vanous villages and are now carrying out 
their projects through vanous agencies Under this scheme, 
although the excavation and construction of the new weUs are 
financed by Government, they are to be maintained by the 
Board or the Village Panchayats concerned out of their funds, 
as properties vesting in them Wells constructed by the 
Community Development Project, Kolhapur, are being taken 
over by the Board Some village water supply works will be 
transferred to the Board or the Village Panchayats as the case 
may be, for maintenance after completion, the execution of 
which is now being carried out through the Revenue Authorities 
under the Local Development Works Programme Under 
Village Water Supply Scheme l/4th of the total cost is 
generally recovered from the villagers as popular contnbution, 
in cash or kind or both 

Health and Sanitation — As already stated, the Board has 
not appomted a Health Officer of its own Its obligations m 
connection with the maintenance of public health is discharged 
by the Board with the help of the District Health Officer to 
V horn It provides the staff and funds required for fighting 
epidemics and small-pox and for the maintenance of public 
health Anti-plague and cholera vaccine and other necessary' 
medicines, contingencies and appliances are supplied by the 
Board from its ov/n funds There are 23 permanent vaccina- 
tors V ho v.ork under the District Health Officer but the cost 
on their account is borne by the Board. The Board treats all 
public and private wells and other sources of vator supply 
” ah T C L and potassium permanganate when epidemics 
are D'cvailing or are likely to prevail To check the grov.lh 
of gum^a-v orm. step wells are converted by the Board into 
c’-a' ” ells All sanitary arrangements in connection rvith 

zi'r& ’n the D’strict arc made by the Health Department of 
Go . tT'^ent The Board, hovc.er, loot's to the pro'v'ision of 
I'.ae drmkirg ” ater dunng fairs and on routes leading to 
p !cr m centres and ass sts tne Health Department m other ways 
Tr roads ng to pilgrim centres are maintamed by the 
Bsa-d Trie Ba'‘’'d h'^s also mamtaired a mobile unit ot 
, hcm'tal of te” beds v/n-ch >s used ' hen there is an 
cf * n de~’ics in the rural area 
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The Board maintains 23 Ayurvedic Dispensanes and there are 
three subsidised medical practitioners under the Kural Medical 
Aid Scheme of Government Four-fifths of the expenditure on 
this scheme is borne by Government and one-fifth by the 
Board 

Eight Ayurvedic Dispensaries have been converted into 
Piimary Health Centres under the Community Development 
Project with the co-operation of the Health Department 

Other Amenities — The Board’s dharamshalas m the Village 
Panchayat areas have been transferred to the Panchayats as 
a general policy Owing to improvement in the means of 
communications and quick transport, travellers are not 
required to halt in Dharamshalas and practically the purpose for 
which they were built in the past no longer survives The 
Dharamshalas in most of the villages are now used for housmg 
schools, Panchayat Offices etc The Dharamshalas can be useful 
for the S T buses as pick-up centres m that part of area 
The necessity of constructing a multi-purpose Dharamshala 
building is keenly felt for the safety and convenience of the 
public 

Village Panchayats — Village Panchayats form local units of 
administration for villages Under the Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), as amended upto 31st December 
1957, in every local area which has a population of not less 
than 500 a panchayat has to be established It is also per- 
missible for the State, if sufficient reasons exist, to direct the 
establishment of a panchayat in a local area having a popula- 
tion of 250 and above but less than 2,000 

The maximum number of membeis for a panchayat is fifteen 
and the minimum number seven The members are to be 
elected on adult franchise Till 26th January 1960 (te, till the 
expiration of ten years from the commencement of the 
Constitution of India), the State Government have been given 
power to reserve seats (m joint electorates) for the representa- 
tion of women. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes How- 
ever, no seats may be reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes unless Government are of opinion that the 
reservation is necessary having regard to the population in 
the village of such castes and tnbes The term of office of 
panchayat is four years, which may be extended up to five 
years by the Collector when occasion demands Every 
panchayat has to elect a sarpanch and a deputy sarpanch from 
among its members The saipanch presides over the panchayat 
and is also the executive of the panchayat Every panchayat 
has also to appoint a secretary, whose qualifications, powers, 
duties, remuneration and conditions of service (includmg 
disciplmary matters) are prescribed by Government The 
State Government makes every year a grant to every 
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pancna\ai equivalent to 30 per cent of the ordinary land 
revenue realised in the previous year vithm the limits of 
the Village 

Section 26 of the ViUage Panchayats Act lays dovTi that so 
far as the \illage funds at its disposal will allow and subject to 
the general control of the District Local Board, it shall be the 
auty of a panchayat to make reasonable provision within the 
v’llage in regard to the following matters — 


(a) supply of water for domestic use 


(D) the cleanmg of the public roads, drams, bunds, tanka 
and wells (other than tanks and Avells used for irrigation) 
and other public places or v orks , 

(c) tne removing of obstructions and projections in public 
streets or places and m sites not being pnvate property, 
v.hich are open to the enjoyment of the public whether 
such sites are vested m the V. Ps or belong to Government 

(d) the construction, maintenance and repairs of public 
roads, drams, bunds and bridges Provided that, if the 
roads, drams, bunds and bndges vest m any other public 
authority such works shall not be undertaken without the 
consent of such authority , 

(c) sanction, conservancy, the prevention and abatement of 
nuisances, and the disposal of carcasses of dead animals ; 

tj') the presen. ation and improvement of tha public 
health , 

(p) the maintenance and regulation of the use of public 
buildings grazing lands, forest lands (mcludmg lands 
assigned under Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 1927, 
tanlts and veils (o'^her than tanks and wells used for imga- 
tion) \esting in oi under the control of the panchayats 

(h) the lighting of the village , 

(■') numbering of premises 

(i) control of fairs bazars slaughter-houses and cart 
''Impels 

proA s on (maintenance and regulation) of the bummg 
''u bar al grouncs , 

>'t Tpro ement of agriculture 

'V ) toe era • mg up of programmzs for mcrcac ng the oa',- 
cf r.gricul'ural and non-agncultuml produce n tn*"' 

' Par: , 

1 j orra- -ri O'- n’ 'oiurtar, labour for carrying on 
c.f-„ 


I 1 


■' cf 


of the smt-'ment anov : 
c’ e: c'i gnmccs n^c'^cd for ct 


tr; rcouir’-- 
n" out rural 


1, 


•'T 
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(,)) assistance in the implementation of land reform 
''CllCmC': 

((]) acting as a channel thiough which assistance given by 
the Union or Slate Government foi any of the purposes 
mentioned in ilie aforesaid clauses i caches villagers 

Unaer 'section 26A of the Act, it is competent to a panchayat 
to make provision within the village in regard to the following 
among othci matters — 

(a) crop experiments , 

(h) construction and maintenance of slaughter houses, 

(c) relief of the destitute and sick , 

(ci) impiovemcnl of cattle and their breeding and the 
general care of the livestock , 

(c) establishment of granaiies, 

(/) village libraries and reading rooms , 

(p) planting of trees along roads in market places and 
other public places and their maintenance and preservation , 

(h) lay-out and maintenance of play grounds for village 
children and of public gardens , 

(i) promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottage 
industries , 

(j) destiuction of stray and ownerless dogs, 

(k) construction and maintenance of dharamshalas , 

(l) management and control of ghats which are not 
managed by any other authority , 

(m) assistance to the residents when any natural calamity 
occurs , 

(n) disposal of unclaimed corpses and unclaimed cattle , 

(o) construction and mamtenance of markets , 

(p) establishment and maintenance of markets , 

(q) watch and ward of the village and the crops therein , 
provided that the cost of watch and ward shall be levied 
and recovered by the panchayat from such persons in the 
village and m such manner as may be prescribed , 

(r) constiuction and maintenance of houses for the con- 
servancy staff of the panchayat , 

(s) making a survey , 

(t) bnnging undei cultivation of waste and fallow lands 
vested by the Government m a panchayat under section 28-B , 

(u) co-operative management of resources of the village , 
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Under section 28 of the Act, when sufficient funds for the 
purpose are placed at the disposal of the panchayat by the 
District Local Board, the panchayat is under an obligation 
to — 


(a) supervise the labour employed by the board on works 
w ithin the village ; 

(b) supervise repairs to dharamshalas ; 

(c) manage and maintain cattle pounds , and 

(d) execute such works as are entrusted to it by the board 

Subject to such conditions as the State Government may 
impose, it IS also competent to a panchayat to perform other 
administrative duties, including the distribution of irrigation 
uater, that may be assigned to it by the State Government 
after consultation with the District Local Board 

Under section 89 of the Act, every panchayat is under an 
obligation to levy a house tax and a tax on lands not subject to 
payment of agncultural assessment at rates prescribed by 
Government, and it is competent to a panchayat to levy all 
or any of the following taxes or fees at such rates and in 
such manner and subject to such exemptions as may be 
prescribed by Government namely — 

(i) pilgrim tax , 

(ii) tax on fairs, festivals and entertainments , 

(lu) octroi , 

(lu) tax on marriages, adoptions and feasts ; 

(u) tax on shops and hotels , 

(ri) tax on premises where machinery is run by 
oil, electric power or manual labour for any trade or usin 
and not for a domestic or agricultural purpose ; 

(rn) fee on markets and weekly bazars , 

(in i) fee on cait stands, 

(’-r) fcv. for supply of water from v/ells and tanl s vesting 
n It for purposes other than domestic use ; 

r< neral sanitary tax; 

(-') sn-ecx'l ‘^anitarj.' cess , 

( 1 IjII f 1 ’ thic’es and animals , 

1 ' 1 r'neral . ater rate. 
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(vd) fees for watcli nnd ward and protection of crops , and 

tax on brokers and dalals in the cattle markets It is 
also laid down that every panchayat shall levy any one of 
the above taxes as may be prescribed by Government in 
regal d to the panchayat 

It IS also competent to a panchayat to levy any other State 
tax which has been approved by the District Local Board and 
sanctioned by Government 

Section 90 of the Act gives the District Local Board power to 
compel a panchayat to levy or increase any of the taxes or fees 
specified if it appears to the board that the regular mcome 
of the panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper 
discharge of the obligatory duties of the panchayat 


The State Government makes every year a grant to every 
Panchayat equivalent to 30 per cent of ordmary land revenue 
realised m the previous year -within the limits of the -village 


Unlike other local self-governing units, every village 
panchayat is empowered to constitute a body called nyaya 
panchayat to try petty civil suits and cnmmal cases The 
nyaya panchayat is composed of five members elected by the 
panchayat at its fiist meeting out of its members It elects 
its chairman from among its members and its term of office 
IS co-extensive with that of the p£mchayat The State Govern- 
ment have powers to remove any member of the nyaya 
panchayat for reasons of misconduct in the discharge of his 
duties, or of any disgraceful conduct, or for neglect, refusal or 
incapaaty in regard to the performance of his duties 


The secretary of the panchayat acts as the judicial clerk of 
the nyaya panchayat Conviction by a nyaya panchayat is not 
deemed to be previous conviction for the purposes of the 
Indian Penal Code 


Under Government Notification, No 4514/4 (26) of the 
Home Department, dated 20th February 1950, all nyaya 
panchayats in the Kolhapur district are invested with 
powers — 

(1) to try civil smts not affectmg any mterest in immove- 
able property upto the value of Rs 25 and, -with the consent 
of the parties, upto the value 6f Rs 100 , 
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(2) to take coRnirance of and liv the following offences, 
nanicl}, — 

(il Uiufcr liie hnhnji Pciinl Code — 

Section 

(nl Negligently doing any net known to be likely 
to spread the infection of any disease 


dangerous to life . 2GP 

(b) Fouling the wntei of a public spimg or 

icservoii 277 

(ol Causing dnngci, obstruction, oi injury to 

any peison in anv public way 203 

(u) Under the Cattle Tresspass Act, 1871 — 

Foiciblv opposing the sciruio of cattle or 
icscuing the same 24 


(lu) Undo the Prevention of Cruclit/ to iAinmals 
Act, 1890— 

(e) Piactibing phooka 

(b) Killing animals with unnccessai'y cruelty 

(c) Being in possession of the skin of a goal 

killed with unnecessary cruelty 

(d) Employing animals unfit for labour 

(c) Baiting or inciting animals to fight 

(i) Permitting diseased animals to go at laigc 
01 to die m public places 


(m) Uu'icr the' Bombni/ District Vnccuintioii 
Act, 1802— 

(nl Inoculating, entering a vaccination area aftci 
inoculation, and bimeing pci'^on inoculated 
into ‘.11 eh area 

(b) Drobcdioncc of order of the Magistrate for 
the laccinntion of any unprotected child 
urdoi fourteen ycais 

(e) Not pro lucing child for vaccination 

(c'l Neglecting to talc child to be vaccinated 


{i V Un 't .• jf t’ Bnmb'ir/ Primerp Fdiicotioi’ 
r‘47— 

I -I f.iuuri ti) ciO'e child to .tltcnd ‘‘chojl 37 

U p child Inbh' f-r compuleo’-y 
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(vt) Under the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, mss— 

(a) Brc.iciics of bv-la\\s made punishable undei 

Ibc Ael 

(b) Any one who encroaches upon the property 

of the Village Panchayat m any way shall 
be punishable wuth a fine of Rs 20 and 
m particular eases Rs 40 
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Plcadeis. vakils, etc, are not permitted to appear on behalf 
of any parly in any suit or case before a nyaya panchayat 
Appeals arc allowed to the District Court in civil suits and 
to the Sessions Couit in criminal cases 


Powci's of control over panchavats are given to the Collector 
and the District Local Board Both of them have concurrent 
powers to call for infoimation and to compel the panchayat 
to take into consideration any objection they have to any 
acts of the panchayat, cither of commission or of omission, 
or any information which necessitates the commission of any 
act by the panchayat Thej can also compel the panchayat to 
reduce the number of the staff maintained by it or the 
remuneration paid to them In addition, the Collector has 
powers of suspension and piohibition in respect of the execu- 
tion of any order or resolution of a panchayat which, in his 
opinion, IS likely to cause injurj' or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of the peace In cases of emergency, 
the Collector may also provide for the execution of any work 
or the doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered to 
execute oi do, and the immediate execution or doing of which 
IS, in his opinion, necessary foi the health or safety of the 
public, and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith 
paid by the panchayat 

The District Local Board is authorised to carry out each 
year the audit of the accounts of a panchayat and forward 
a copy of the audit note to the Collector If it appears to 
the board that a panchayat has made default in the performance 
of its obligatory duties, it may order the duty to be per- 
formed within a specified period, and, if the duty is not per- 
formed within that penod, the board can appoint some 
person to perform it and direct that the expense be paid by 
the defaulting panchayat 

The State Government also is given poweis to cany out at 
the cost of the panchayat any of the panchayat’s obligatory 
duties when it appears to it that the Distnct Local Board has 
neglected to take action The State Government has also 
powers, after consultation with the District Local Board, to 
dissolve or supersede a panchayat, if, in its opinion, the 
panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers or made 
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persistent default m the performance of its obligatory duties, 
or persistently disobeyed any of the ordeis of the Collector 
If a panchayat is superseded, all its poNvers and duties will bo 
exercised and performed by a person or persons appointed bv 
the State Go\ornment 

In pursuance of a resolution, dated the 13th September 1950, 
Government have appointed in the Kolhapur district a special 
ofTiccr of the grade of Mamlatdar for the development of 
village panchayats on sound and proper lines This officer is 
authorised, under section 95(3) of the Village Panchayats Act, 
to exercise the powers of a Collector and of a District Local 
Board under section 94 (J) of the Act Several duties have 
also been placed on this officer, and he is expected to do 
everything that ,is possible to popularise Village local self- 
govemmenl and to make the working of village panchayats 
really cfTcctivc An annual repoit on the activities of 
panchayats has to be prepared by him and submitted to the 
Collector before the 15th of May, and, within a fortnight 
thereafter, the Collector has to fonv^ard that report to the 
Government with his own remaiks 
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Justice and Peace 

JUDIOIAI, 

The Kolhapur district was formed after the integration of Distnct Judge 
the e\-Kolhapur State witli the former State of Bombay on the 
1st March 1949 There was a High Court of the ex-State of 
Kolhapur and the Civil and Criminal work then pending before 
that High Court was sent to the High Court of Bombay after 
merger Since then the District Judge, Kolhapur, is the highest 
judicial authority in the district and presides over the District 
Court Under Article 233 of the Constitution of India , appoint- 
ments, posting and promotion of district judges* are to be made 
by the Governoi in consultation with the High Court , and 
under Article 234, appointments of persons other than district 
judges to the judicial service! is made by the Governor 
in accordance with i ules made by him after consultation with the 
State Public Seivice Commission and with the High Court 
Under Article 235, the control over the District Court and the 
courts subordinate to it, including the postmg and promotion 
of, and the grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial 
service and holding any post inferior to the post of District 
Judge, IS vested in the High Court 

The Distnct Court is the principal court of original junsdic- Civil ConrtB 
tion in the district and it is also a court of appeal from all 
decrees and orders upto the value of Rs 10,000, passed by the 
subordinate courts from which an appeal can be preferred 
The District Judge exercises general control over all the civil 
courts and their establishment and inspects the proceedmgs of 
these courts 

In addition to the District Court, there are located in 
Kolhapur two other courts, each presided over by an Assistant 
Judge The Assistant Judge exercises both original and 
appellate jurisdiction 

* Under Artiolo 230 of the Constitution of India, tlie terra “ District Judge” includes 
additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a small cause court, 
sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions judge 
t In Article 230 of the Constitution of India, “judicial service” is described as 
a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post of district judge and 
ithor civil judicial posts inferior of the post of distnct judge 

(o 0 1 > ) L 0 Vf 708 — 44 
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CHAPTER 14 Subordinate to the District Judge aic two cadres of Civil 
ivkrTndPcwc Junior Division and Senior Division The jurisdiction 

Ttr. fML of a Cnil Judge (Junior Division), extends to all original suits 
f'l ii f ' ir{« proceedings of a civil natuie wherein the subject-matter 

does not exceed Rs 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil 
Judge (Senior Division) extends to all original suits and 
proceedings of a civil nature irrespective of the value of the 
subject-matter Appeals m suits or proceedings wherein the 
subject-matter does not exceed Rs 10,000 in value are taken 
to the District Court while in those vdioiein the subject-matter 
exceeds m value Rs 10,000 are taken direct to the High Court 

There are two Civil Judges of Senior Division and two Civil 
Judges of Junior Division at Kolhapur Outside Kolhapur 
there arc eight Circle Courts, viz at (1) Ichalkaranji, (2) Gadhing- 
laj, (,'!) Kagal, (4) Panhala, (5) Radhanagari, (6) Malkapur, 
(7) Kurundwad and (8) Jaismgpui One Civil Judge (Junior 
Division) presides over each of the Courts at Ichalkaranji, 
Kagal, Radhanagari, Panhala and Jaisingpur Theie are two 
Civil Judges at Gadhinglaj and the Civil Judges of Panhala 
and Jaisingpur preside also over the Courts at Malkapur and 
Kurundw'ad respectively The Civil Judge of Radhanagari sits 
at Gargoti for the disposal of criminal work arising out of the 
Bhudargad Taluka Excepting the Civil Judge, at Ichalkaranji 
all these Civil Judges outside Kolhapur function as Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class within the local limits of their 
jurisdiction 

Since the reorganisation of States, Chandgad Taluka which 
> as formcrh included in the Belgaum district is included 
in tiie Kolhapur district and it is kept under the jurisdiction 
of the CimI Judgc-cum-Magistratc, First Class, Gadhinglaj, who 
holds his Court at Chandgad for foui days m each fortnight 
f>nl\ for tne dispos.a] of criminal w'oik arising out of that 
lalul n 

The District Judge, Kolhapur is also the .Sessions Judfy of 
tht district Tile Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which arL 
committed to his court b\ Judicial Magistrates after preliminary 
< nqu.ry and hcarc anneals aeainst the decnons of '■iibordinat' 
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The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
Act (XXIII of 1951) has classified the magistracy of the State 
into two categories viz, (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Execu- 
tive Magistrates Judicial Magistiatcs arc of the following 
classes — (1) Presidency Magistrates , (2) Magistiates of the 
First Class , (3) Magistrates of the Second Class , (4) Magistrates 
of the Third Class , and (5) Special Judicial Magistrates 
E\ecuti\c i\Iagistratcs fall under the following classes — 
(1) District Magistrates, (2) Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 
(3) Taluka Magistrates, (4) Picsidency Magistrates specially 
cmpowfcicd by the State Government, and (5) Special Execu- 
tive Magistrates The State Government may, m consultation 
with the High Court, direct any Uvo or more Judicial 
Magistrates to sit togethei as a bench and invest it with the 
powei-s of a Magistrate of any class 

Presidencj” Magistrates w'ork m Greater Bombay, and Special 
Judicial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government 
in consultation w-ith the High Court to try particular cases or 
classes of cases or cases generally m any local area Special 
Executive Magistrates arc appointed by the State Government 
foi paiticular aieas or for the performance of particular 
functions 

All Judicial Magistrates and benches of Judicial Magistrates 
arc subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to 
time make rules or give special orders as to the distribution of 
business among them There are no benches of Judicial 
Magistiates in the Kolhapur district 

All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate Their pow'^eis and functions are detailed in the 
section dealing with Land Revenue and General Admmistration 
Appeals from ordeis requiring security for keepmg the peace 
or for good behaviour, however, he from Executive Magistrates 
to the Court of Sessions (Section 406, Cnmmal Procedure 
Code) The State Government has power by notification to 
direct that appeals for such orders made by a Magistrate other 
than the District Magistrate shall he to the Distnct Magistrate 
and not to the Court of Sessions Agam, under section 406A of 
the Criminal Procedure Code any person aggneved by an 
order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 
may appeal against such order, if made by a District Magistrate, 
to the Court of Sessions Under Section 435(4), the High Court 
is empowered to call for and examme the record of any proceed- 
ing under section 143 (prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 
144 (temporary ordei m urgent cases of nuisance or 
apprehended danger), and 145 (procedure where disputes as to 
immoveable property or likely to cause breach of the peace), 
even though such proceeding was before an Executive 
Magistrate 

(o 0 p ) L-o Vf 768 — i4a 
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CHAPTER 14 The ordinary poA'.ers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second 
Ju'M-cT^Pc'-c Class are detailed respectively in Parts I, II and III 

’rr. ’ of the Criminal Procedure Code They may bo invested vith 
' additional povers by the State Government in consultation with 

the High Court, and these additional powers are detailed in 
Schedule IV of the Code They are competent to pass the 
follov mg sentences — 

(n) Magistrates of the First (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class not exceeding 2 years, 

including such solitary' 
confinement as is autho- 
nsed by law 

(2) Fine mot exceeding 
Rs 1,000 

(b) Magistrates of the Second (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class not exceeding 6 months, 

including such solitary 
confinement as is autho- 
rised by law , 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs 200 

fc) Magistrates of the Third (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class not exceeding on*' 

month , 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs 50 

After the effective application of the Bombay Separation of 
Judicial and Executive Functions Act, criminal justice r 
drpensed by Judicial Magistrate^ or Civil Judges-cum-Judicial 
Mnniotratcs At present (July 1957) there are three Judicial 
‘lagrtrates. First Class at Kolhapur and one Judicial 
Magrlia’e. Fir^l Class, at Ichalharanji ’vho arc doing onh 
frimnnl ’ orb 

Tncic are also four Honorary Magistrates in the district, of 
’ horn three arc ladies They arc all invested with power- of 
* r.igr'ra'es o<‘ the Second Class 

Tne follo" ing art the other Law Officers of Gosernmer* 
I'lnctionne m the Kolhapur district (July 1957) — 

D --’ret Government PleadT and Publ'c Prosecutor, 

A-' s‘an’ Go ernment Picaoer and Pint Acistant Public 
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T}iGre wcie in 1956, 357 legal practitioners practising m the 
Kolhapui dibtiict, of whom about 25 were advocates of the 
Bombay High Couit 

Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), nyaya 
panchayats have been formed in a number of villages, and 
these institutions aie empowered to try petty civil suits and 
criminal cases These powers are detailed in the section 
relating to village panchayats Appeals from these courts are 
allowed to the District Court in civil suits and to the Sessions 
Court in criminal cases 


In the various courts of the Kolhapur district at the begmning 
of the year 195G, 2,219 suits were pending During the same year 
3,621 suits were instituted and 3,195 suits were disposed of and 
the number of suits pending at the end of the year was 2,645 

Of the 3,621 suits instituted, 2,389 were for money or movable 
property , 701 were of value not exceeding Rs 100 , 2,030 were 
of value above Rs 100, but not exceeding Rs 1,000 , 498 were 
of value above Rs 1,000 but not exceeding Rs 5,000 , and 139 
were of value above Rs 5,000 The total value of the suits 
instituted \vas Rs 37,88,594-13-4 

Of the 3,195 suits disposed of, 519 were disposed of without 
tnal , 515 ex-parte , 476 on admission of claims , 439 by com- 
promise , 1,239 after full trial , three on reference to arbitration 
and four by transfers 

There were 957 appeals (mcludmg Miscellaneous and 
Bombay Agricultural Debtor’s Relief Act) pending at the 
beginning of the year 1956 During the year 1956, 645 appeals 
were instituted and 645 disposed of and the number pendmg at 
the end of the year was 957 

Of the 645 appeals disposed of, 115 were dismissed or not 
prosecuted , 276 confirmed , 76 modified , 76 reversed , 99 
remanded for retrial and three transferred 

There weie 92 offences reported to the Sessions Court, 
Kolhapur, during the year 1956 The number of persons 
imder trial was 320 The cases of 219 persons were disposed 
of during the year Of these 219, 152 persons were 

acquitted or discharged and 67 were convicted The sentences 
passed by the Court of Sessions were as follows — 

Four persons awarded death sentence, 21 persons awarded 

transportation or penal servitude, 42 persons imprisoned, 

no one was awarded sentence of whippmg 
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The following are the figures showing the Revenue and 


Expenditure of the Judicial Department 

in the 

Kolhapur 

Distnct for the year 1956-57 — 




Revenue 

Rs 

As 

Ps 

(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and 

2,870 

14 

8 

escheated property 




(2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts 

57,664 

0 

2 

(3) Cash receipts of record rooms 

51,117 

14 

9 

(4) Miscellaneous receipts 

6,601 

9 

9 

Total 

1,18,254 

7 

4 

Expenditure 

Rs 

As 

Ps 

(1) Pay of officers 

1,31,422 

14 

0 

(2) Pay of establishment 

1,82,378 

5 

0 

(3) Pay of process serving establishment 

40,190 

2 

0 

(4) Travelling allowance 

7,366 

10 

0 

(5) House rent allowance 

14,549 

11 

3 

(6) Dearness Allowance 

1,64,992 

0 

0 

(7) Contingencies 

35,604 

2 

1 

Total 

5,76,505 

12 

4 


The value of judicial stamps sold in the Kolhapur district 
during 1956-57 was Rs 4,62,608-15-0 

The Police Department 

For purposes of pouce administration the Kolhapur distnct 
IS under the control of the District Superintendent of Police, 
Kolhapur district The district, is divided mto two sub- 
divisions, Northern and Southern, each in charge of a Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer (Assistant Supenntendent of Police or 
Deputy Supermtendent of Police) Each of these two Sub- 
Dmsions contams nine police stations Northern Sub-Division 
has eight outposts and Southern Sub-Division eleven outposts 
and one sub-post The head-quarters of the Sub-Divisional 
Police Officers of the Northern Division is at Ichalkaranji and 
that of the Southern Division is at Kolhapur Each of these 
Sub-divisional Officers is assisted m his work by an Inspector 
whose designation is Circle Police Officer In addition, one 
Police Inspector in charge of Kolhapur City Police Stations is 
responsible for supervision over them and traffic control in 
the city 

For political and allied \vork, there is an Intelligence Branch 
for tne whole of the district, and it is m charge of one Police 
Inspector assisted by one Sub-Inspector 
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There is also a Crime Branch for the district and it is 
in charge of a Sub-Inspector, who is also an assistant to the 
Intelligence Branch 

For the reciuitment and tiaining of the subordinate police 
and other branches of woik, theie is one Inspector who is 
designated as Home Police Inspector Arms, ammunition and 
other equipment aie distributed fiom District Headquarters by 
the Reseive Sub-Inspector under the supervision of the Home 
Police Inspector 

Before the integration of the Kolhapur State, the Police 
personnel in the district numbered 45 officers and 1,376 men 
The total sanctioned strength in 1956 was as under — 


Permanent Temporarv 


(1) District Superintendent of Police 

1 


(2) Sub-Divisional Police officer 

2 


(3) Police Inspectois 

4 

1 

(4) Sub-Inspectors of Police 

28 

11 

(5) Unarmed Head Constables (foot) 

150 

60 

(6) Armed Head Constables (foot) 

84 

19 

(7) Unarmed Constables (foot) 

417 

167 

(8) Armed Constables (foot) 

374 

103 

(9) Wireless Operators 

2 

2 

(10) Head Wiielsss Operator 


1 

Total 

1,062 

364 

j 

Grand Total 




This gives a permanent force of 35 officers and 1,027 men and 
a temporary force of 12 officeis and 352 men 

Of the temporary strength, one Sub-Iispector and 11 unarmed 
head constables have been sanctioned for the Village Defence 
Organization The remammg tempoiary staff is part and parcel 
of the permanent strength and is likely to be made permanent 
m due course This strength also includes three Sub-Inspectors, 
eight Head Constables and 30 Police Constables (unarmed 
Branch), which is sanctioned for prohibition and excise work 

The total cost of the police for 1956 was Rs 19,04,602 The 
sanctioned strength of the police worked out at one police- 
man to 2 square miles and 921 persons 

The duties of the various members of the pohce force are 
arranged according to the importance of their rank 

The District Superintendent of Police, who is executive head 
of the police force, is invested with the direction and control 
of the pohce under the command and control of the District 
Magistrate His primary duties are to keep the force under his 
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control properly trained, efficient and contended and to ensure, 
by constant superAsion, that the prevention, investigation and 
detection of crime in his district are properly and efficiently 
dealt vrith by police force He has to move freely among the 
people and ascertain their needs generally and has to be 
in constant touch both v.dth t?ie public and vnth his 
subordinates During his regular tours he inspects every pohce 
station and outpost in the district once in a 3'ear He visits 
the scenes of really serious offences v'here organised crime is 
indicated or organised gangs are at vrork as veil as offences vrhich 
affect markedly the general peace and quiet of the district 


The Assistant Supermtendent of Police or Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police, i.e, officers m charge of Sub-Divisions, are 
responsible for aU crime vork in their charges Under the 
general orders of the District Superintendent of Pohce, they 
are responsible for the efficiency and discipline of the officers 
and men in their Dr'isions and hold detailed inspections of 
police stations and outposts in their charge at regular 
intervals. 


In the rural charge, the Inspector designated as Circle Police 
Officer IS attached to the Sub-Division. Chosen for the post 
owing to his abibty to deal with crime and criminals he is 
employed practically and entirely on crime work and the 
supenasion of bad characters and gangs in his Sub-Dhision- 
Ke supsndses and co-ordinates the crane work of different 
police stations in his Sub-DiiTsion 


The City Pohce Inspector in charge of the City Division 
performs the same duties as those of Inspector in the rural 
pohce stations 

The Home Inspector of Police is the Superintendent of the 
office of the District Superintendent of Police Ke is responsible 
for opening tne post of the District Superintendent of Police 
He supervises the work of the Headquarters police during the 
absence of the District Superintendent of Police and the Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer- disposing of routine and miscellaneous 
correspondence work, holding proceedmgs on articles of 
clothing and accoutrements etc received from firms ^d 
Government Supply Departments, checking and initialling 
account papers and signing all "■ouchers as P- A. to District 
Superintendent of police. 


The Sub-Inspector of Police is the officer in charge of the 
police station. He us responsible for the prevention ^‘d 
detection of crime in his charge and for seemg that the orders 
cf the superiors are carried out and the discipline of the police 
under him is properly maintained 



) <M i; ni' TfucT 


r.*)? 


jj' u ('i !. 5 .Iv* .i!o in lh( order of tiic Sub- 

jn p'.'i'. j'bi'vj c> ir the.,*, TtuJ nf flu* •'uporior ofTicors of the 
5 ii:c< ' T'.' \ '( to n'por’ to the Siib-Inspcctoi all 

>.• ir. ) ‘Kri, b' -i’,-- -nc. .il o to .i** i I him in in\ cstigalion 
c<''c‘ r ciii.o V.lun in char^o of a particular po>t 
" c * !• (d \tliirt "'<■ Head Constable acts in all police 
•, CO, <' I'fi tin head of the village police When 
t* T’u%i V' th< ] >"(.( ’.t‘ ( *1 he holds the charge in the absence 
o' tit. S b I ' p' c'oi and lool q to all routine v orb including 
'u * on e>f c .n e 

111 can iab'i< iiifoim such duties .i' tnc\ ma\ be ordered 
b, •’’( Head Can'” ib’c* md 'upcrior noiice oHicers to perform 

Pt.or to the Intn \ui ust I'*;? \ssistanl Superintendents of 
Pol cf .’ire rcc'Uitcu in PngP.nd and India by the Secrctar\ 
(>f St I'l for India in accordance with rules made by him from 
t.nu to limi Since that <iatc the power to recruit them for 
aopom n.cnt ir connection Aith alTairs of the Union or of 
an*. St lie la. been \csted b\ Article *109 of the Constitution 
of Innia *n tl o Pi-csident or such other person as ho mav 
direct \ccordinr,l*. a new •■cr\icc called the Indian Police 
Se*nice h.is neon constituted to which lecruitmcnt is made as 
follov s — 

Not moie tlian IPi per cent of the superior posts m the total 
number of po>ts allotted to the State are filled bj the State 
Goeernn.eiU b> jirotnoiion of members of the Maharashtra Police 
Scr\ice nno nil the remaining posts out of the total number 
dloticd are filled b\ diicct recruitment of persons selected on 
the icsults of a competitive c\amination held by or under the 
aulhorit\ of the Union Public Soivicc Commission and appointed 
10 the sciwicc by the State Government 

On recruitment to the Indian Police Service, candidates aie 
deputed for training to the Central Police Training College at 
Mount Abu On passing out from the College, the candidates 
aic required to pass a test in Police Regulations, Accounts and 
certain other subjects in then relation to the w*orking of the 
Police Department in the State 

Ordinarily Inspectois of Police aie appointed by promotion 
from the lov’cr rank of the police, and no candidate is recruited 
direct If, however, it is considered to recruit a direct candi- 
date the power to make such recruitment has been delegated 
to the Inspectoi-General of Police, the selection being made by 
a Board consisting of (1) the Inspector General of Police, 
(2) the Director of Public Instruction, (3) a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, nominated by the Inspector-General of 
Police, and (4) a member of the Maharashtra Public Service 
Commission 
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Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector 
General of Police both by the promotion of officers from the 
lower ranks of the District Police Force and by direct recruit- 
ment Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from 
outside the Police or from the Police Department These 
candidates are m the first instance selected for trammg m the 
Police Trammg School, as Sub-Inspectors The selection is 
made by a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector General 
of Police assisted by a committee of Deputy Inspector General, 
and the Principal, Police Trammg School 

Appomtments of head constables are made by the District 
Supermtendent of Police, ordinarily by promotion from 
among constables with approved service Direct appointments 
as head constables aie also made with the sanction of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police of the range 

Selection of candidates for appointment as constables is 
made by the District Superintendent of Police Men from the 
district are generally preferred as they are more likely to have 
local knowledge and to be able to move about and make 
enquiries unobserved Recruits for the Armed as well as 
Unarmed Branches are posted to Distnct Headquarters where 
they receive training in drill, musketry, law and other police 
duties, under the direct personal control and supervision of 
the Reserve Sub-Inspector They are required to pass an 
examination before being posted to police stations 

There are two sections of the Police force, Armed and 
Unarmed The armed section in 1956 consisted of 103 Head 
Constables and 477 Constables i e , a total of 580 men The 
armed force is mainly allotted the duties of guardmg jails 
and lock-ups and escorting prisoners and treasure The 
unarmed police are drilled to give them an upright and manly 
bearing and to enable them to turn, march and salute smartly 
and correctly They are taught squad drill and physical 
exercises without arms The Armed Police are instructed m 
squad drill, physical drill with and without arms, nfle and 
firmg exercise, bayonet practice and fighting, not drill, dacoit 
operations, guard and sentry duty, skirmishing, ceremonial 
musketry etc 

Officers and almost all Policemen wore literate in the year 
1956 

The armament of the Kolhapur Distnct Police in 1956 
consisted of 581 nfles of 303 bore, 530 muskets of 410 bore, 
65 revolvers (21— 455 bore, and 44— 38 bore) There were also 
5 carbine machines (Thompson) The district had in 1956 
a fleet of 16 motor vehicles including one motor cycle 

There is a Wireless Station at the District Headquarters with 
one Head Wireless Operator and four Wireless operators working 
at the station 
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•\ 4.clc'on st.'ifl of Ihrco bub-Inspeclors, eight Head 
Con'-lahk-'' and "0 Police Constables (unarmed) has been 
'^nnc'ionrd (oi the district foi prohibition and o\cise work 
In I'^on the Police haci to deal v. ilh 1.319 cases under the 
prnhihiiio'i l.iv .is arainst 1,240 m 10.05, 1,366 m 1954, and 

1 301 in l^’OO Tile nunibci of persons convicted in 1956 was 
o7 per 1 CO.OOO of poinilation as against 34 in 1955 and 50 m 
I’^Ol Of the com ictcd persons {x;r one lakh of population 37 had 
convui'led ofTonccs i elating to liquor as against 32 in 1955 and 
ft. in 1*^35 Foui hundred and eighty-seven persons were 
lonvictcd in P56 as arninst 411 in 1955 and 617 in 1954 Of these 
4C7 nersons conviclt d 134 had committed offences relating to 
liquor and the remaining 3 vcic concerned in dope offences 

No juvenile offender \eas convicted during the year undei 
report is in 1'’55 and I'^al 


Tile total number of cases of crimes reported to the police 
during the years 1953 to 1956 are giv'en below — 


ins'i 

J0o4 

105S 

105G 

Total No of cases reported to 
the Police 3,911 

3,922 

4,073 

3,349 


Real seiiouc ciime including (1) iiots, (2) murders, 
(3) attempts at murder, (4) culpable homicide, (5) grievous 
hurt, (G) dacoitics, (7) robberies, (8) house breakings and 
thefts and (9) thefts, vaiicd as follows — 


1953 

• • * 

1,106 

1954 


990 

1955 


955 

1956 


971 


In 1956, there were seven Police Prosecutors in the district 
The total number of cases conducted by the piosecuting staff was 
2,265, out of which 684 ended in conviction The total number 
of cases conducted by the executive staff was 1,411 out of 
which 434 ended in conviction 

Government quarters have been provided to 865 members of 
the police force m the district 


The village police organization is constituted under the 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867) The administration 
of the village police is vested in the Distnct Magistrate who 
may delegate any portion of it to an Assistant or Deputy 
Collector, being a Magistrate of First Class There are 1,079 
villages in the district Each village or a group of villages has 
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CHAPTER 14 , a Police Patil The Police Patil is required to collect informa- 
Justice’a^ Peace regarding suspicious looking strangers and send it to the 
Vfliage^Poiice PO^^ce station He has to keep a strict watch over the move- 
ments of notoriously bad characters under surveillance of the 
police When the patroUmg police goes to the village, he has 
to give all the information he possesses about events in the 
village It IS the duty of the Village Police Patil to render 
assistance to any sick traveller and to maintain lav/ and order 
m the village He is assisted in his work by the village 
v/atchmen 

Home Guards Kolhapur District Home Guards Unit is a voluntary body 

established to supplement the ordinary police force for the 
protection of persons, property and public safety, and for such 
other service to the public as it may be called upon to perform 

The Commandant General is in charge of the Home Guards 
organization and under him are Commandants m each 
district, who control the district staff The appointments of 
the Commandant General and the Commandants are made by 
Government from among suitable non-official gentlemen, and 
the posts are purely honorary, carrying no remuneration The 
organization is non-political and non-communal All members 
have, on enrolment, to sign a pledge to the effect that they v/ill 
well and truly serve the Government of Maharashtra without 
fear or affection, malice or ill-will or communal or political 
bias, and will assist to the best of their ability in the main- 
tenance of peace and prevention of cnme against person and 
property 

The Home Guards are tramed in squad drill, lathi drill, use 
of arms, control of traffic, elementary lav/, mob fighting, 
unarmed combat and guard and escort drill They are also 
trained in first aid and fire fighting They are encouraged to 
take up ':ocial work VTien called on duty, they enjoy the 
same posvers, privileges and protection as an officer of the police 
force appointed under any Act for the time being in force 
Their functions consist mainly of guarding public buildings, 
patrolling for the prevention of cnme and assisting the police 
- in their ordinary duties They are issued ’vith uniform and 

are paid duty allov/ance at prescribed rates v/henever they are 
called out on duty 
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in this 


di-:lncl 

and ihc\ .irc working 

at the follow'ing centres — 


N no • ' 1 ml 

Total slrcnplh 

of each unit „ , 

althccmlof Lemarl.^ 

lO'iG 

] 

Kolh.ipur citv 

251 Includes 43 Lady 
Home Guards 

o 

Kill undwnd 

27 

3 

Gndhingl.ij taluka 

38 

» 

J 

Jai'^mgpur 

53 

3 

Kodoli 

58 

6 

Radhanagari taluka 

43 

f 

Kagal taluka 

94 

8 

Chandgad taluk, i 

83 Merged from Belgaum 
distiict into Kolha- 
pur district from 
1st October 1956 


Total 

647 


A stafT of one Sub-Inspcctoi as Village Defence Officer and 
11 Head Constables as Assistant Village Defence Officers has 
been sanctioned for this distiict. and are assisted by a staff of 
one Joint Village Defence Officer and 11 Joint Assistant Village 
Defence Officers with a vie\v to organising the Village Defence 
Scheme 

Village Defence Paities Iiave been formed in all the 
1,079 villages in the district The number of membeis w^as 
82,440 at the end of 1956 


The Jail Department 


There is only a distfuct prison at Kolhapur As such 
piisoners convicted and sentenced for a term exceeding three 
months and upto two years are confined m this prison Casual 
pnsoners sentenced and convicted over two years and above from 
the district are tiansferred to Yeravda Central Prison Habitual 
prisoners, however, are transferred to Nasik Road Central 
Prison Short-term pnsoners with sentences ranging fiom one 
week to a month are accommodated in the taluka subsidiary 
jails which are about eleven and are located at the following 
places — 


(1) Ajra 

(2) Bavda 

(3) Bhudargad 

(4) Chandgad 

(5) Gandhmglaj 

(6) Hatkanangle 


(7) Kagal 

(8) Panhala 

(9) Radhanagari 

(10) Shahuwadi 

(11) Shirol 
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These sub-jails are classified as Class III sub-]ails and the 
administration of these sub-3 ails is in the hands of the personnel 
from the Revenue Department 

The sub-jail at Kolhapur City is a Ilnd Class sub-3 ail where 
a departmental Jailor is working to assist the Supenntendent 
of a district 331! at Kolhapur The sub-3 ail at Ichalkaran3i is 
also a Ilnd class head quarter sub-3ail where also a departmental 
Jailor IS working under the supervision of a Supenntendent of 
district 3ail at Kolhapur The Jailors at Kolhapur and 
Ichalkaran3i are assisted by a clerk and 3 ail guards from the 
department The number of guarding establishment is 
(unarmed) 20 and (armed) 20 at Kolhapur Sub-Jail, and 
Ichalkaran3i Sub-Jail is only two unarmed guards, outside 
guardmg is done by the Police Department 

The prison at Kolhapur is classified as “ District Prison ” 
and IS put in charge of a Supermtendent He is assisted by 
3ailors, clerks, guards, Maharashtra Medical Service Class HI 
Officer and a compounder The total number of unarmed guards 
is 36 and that of armed guards 24 The police lock-ups in the 
district are under the direct control of Inspector-General of 
Police, Maharashtra State 

The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises, sub 3 ect to the 
orders of the State Government general control and supennten- 
dence of all prisons and jails in the State He is assisted by 
the Deputy Inspector-General, Personal Assistant, Superinten- 
dent of Jail Industries and other office staff members 

The Executive Officer m charge of a central or district 
prison IS the Supermtendent who is vested with the executive 
management of the prison m all matters relating to internal 
economy, discipline, labour, punishment and contiol generally 
subject to the oiders and authority of the Inspector-General 
Under him arc subordmate Executive Officers (like Deputy 
Supermtendent, Jailors, Subhedars, Jamadars etc and mmis- 
tenal subordinates like steward, head clerk, senior clerk etc ) 
In addition there are other subordinates like medical officer, 
compounders, nursing orderly etc , also at each one of the 
central and district prisons in the State The Convict Officers 
1 e , prisoners promoted to the ranks of convict overseers and 
night watchmen under the Jail Rules assist the jail guards in 
their executive duties The services of well behaved convict 
overseers are being utilized now for domg patrolling duty 
outside the sleeping barracks but inside the jail at night time 
The mam wall and the outer yards arc always manned for duty 
by the guarding staff 

The post of Inspector-General is generally filled in by the 
appointment of an I C S or I A S officer or by promotion 
from amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the 
Superintendent of Central Prison 1 e , mcluding the holder of 
the post of the Deputy Inspector General or by transfer of 
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An accounAs test has also been prescribed for Gazetted and 
non-Gazetted Superior stag" of the Jail Department Le. superin- 
tendents jailors sterrards clerks etc. The enamiraMon is 
conducted by the Public Service Commission. Bombay for 
Superintendents including Superintendent of Jail IndusTies 
Jailors m Grades I and II and for members of the clerical cadre 
from Senior Clerk onvards and by the Inspector-General of 
Pnsons for Jailors Grade m Junior Clerks and technical stag 


A Physical Training Instructor visits the Jails in the State in 
rotation and imparts training in drill games and other physical 
acti\'it:es both to the mmates of the jail and also to the Jed 
Guards 


Thus it *viil be seen that due care has been taken to see 
that ever* jail oScer and every jad subordinate gets an 
adequate opportunity to acquamt himself vrith the theoretical 
as veil as practical sides of bis duties so that he can discharge 
tnem quite satisfactorily The trainmg programme has in fact 
gamed an important place m the jail administration vhieh ;s 
aiming at giving a material shape to the cherished idea of 
I.Iahatma Gandhi that ‘ imprisonment should primarily aim at 
treatmg a prisoner's diseased mind since the crime vrhich he 
commits IS bat a sign of a dmeased m*ind- and also making 1^ 
a: to go into socieri" after his release to lead an honest life 


.A part of the guarding establishment is armed, "piis sertion 
series as a reser'e guard to reinforce the imarmed guards m 
the immediE'^e charge of prisoners inside the prison or i- 
eihxa-mural gangs in the event of assault, mutmy, escape or 
other emergencT*. It is also available to mount gimrd 
particularly* dangero*U 3 prisoner or prisoners sentenced to death 
ho are recognised in jail narlance as ‘ condemned ptisonem^ - 
The armed guards at main lails except Bombay jails belonged iC 
the Jail Department and those at head-quarter end taluka 
jails T.*ere drafted for duty from t'ne Police Department Tb.^ 
s;*stem of drafting armed guards from the Police Dspartmen. 
for g-uarding duty at certain jails besides being uneconomic^ 
*’ as the source of some avoidable complications parti^arly on 
occ*mrence of a mtshan like escaue of a prisoner, it nas tnem- 
fore been decided oy Go'/emment to replace gradually tne 
armed g*aards of Police Department by the armed guards o. 
tne Jail Department The departmental armed guards are 
dciailed a* Koinap'ur jal! The unarmed guards at all -Oj; 
Jails m the State eucent Taluka rub-jaiis belong to the Jaii 
Dcpanment. One or .more Jail guards are deputed at heac 
c..amer 


ut>;aJs from the nearest Central, D-str.ct or Special 
Tee period of deputation dees not -usually exceed three 
" ears — itho.tt ootamina snecific sanct on of the Inspecuo." 
General for extension. They vear a presenbeo un. form and 
carm* '**i*h. them “ hJe on duty only a baton vrhich also i- 
e or** suonne'v used T:o"-a-days 
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No post of Mnlion js sjncljoncd for the Kolhapur District 
Pri'^on Kolhnpui cit\ and Ichalkaranji sub-jails but the Superin- 
tendent IS cmpowcied to engage mation locally whenever 
a V Oman pnsonei is admitted to jai! Services of the mation 
arc dispensed v ith as soon as the woman pnsonei is discharged 
from jail and an c\tin establishment statement is submitted 
in her (le matrons) ease to tlic Inspector-General for sanction 
undei rule 79(7) of the Manual of Fintincial Powers 

No Medical staff is sanctioned for head quailei sub-iails but 
the Maliaiashtra Medical Scr\ icc Officer m chaige of the local 
Government dispensary oi the medical officer attached to the 
Local Board or Itlunicipal dispcnsaiy stationed at or neaiest to 
the nlace wlieic the sub-jail is situated is deemed to be the 
medical oflicor of the jail He icccncs no e\tra pay for the 
jail duty but is entitled to an allowance of Rs 15 or Rs 20 pm 
if the dailj aveiagc number of piisoners in the jail exceeds 40 or 
60 respectively He has to visit the sub-jail regularly at least 
tv ICO m a V cck and also at such othei times as he may be sent 
foi to attend cases of sciious illness or to examine newly 
admitted pnsonei s A small stock of medicines is always kept 
in the sub-jail office to treat minor cases of illness etc and serious 
cases arc transfcned to the local Goveinment dispensary for 
treatment 

Prisoneis arc classified as Class I or Class II after taking 
into considoiation then status in society and also the nature 
of the offence They aic fuilher classified as casuals, habituals, 
undertnals, and sccuiity or detenus There is no separate class 
of political prisoners but certain rules which do not allow the 
grant of facilities and privileges on the score of length of 
sentence are relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of 
Government Prisoneis are also grouped as “short termers, 
medium termers and long termeis” Prisoners with a sentence 
upto thiec months are classed as shoit-termers, those sentenced 
to three months and above but upto two years are classified 
as medium termers and those sentenced to two years and above 
as long termeis The short teimers are given deterrent treat- 
ment while in the case of medium and long termers paramount 
importance is given to the reformation of the prisoner Head 
quarter sub-jails are meant for the confinement of short-term 
prisoners and undertrial prisoners only 

A Jail Refoims Committee was appointed by Government 
in 1946 and in their report dated August 1947, the Committee 
made several recommendations to Government calculated to 
conduce to the reformation of the prisoner and Government 
•accepted many of those recommendations The rules for the 
treatment have been liberalized The regulations regardmg 
corporal punishment have been tightened and whipping as 
a jail punishment is now to be awarded in exceptional cases 
after obtaining prior sanction of Government Punishments of 
penal diet and gunny clothing have been abolished Rules 
about letters and interviews have also been liberalised 
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Jail canteens have been opened in main 3ails only, where 
eatables, drinks, fruits etc are available for sale to pnsoners out 
of their earnings The canteen thus serves as an incentive to 
pnsoners to work and earn wages ' 

Canteen piofits accruing from canteen transactions are 
utilized for purchase of articles like radios, books, accessories 
for staging plays and such ai tides to promote welfare of 
prisoneis. 

Only long-termers come within the ambit of the rules on the 
subject Prisoners confined in the main prison are granted 
liberal remissions which are classified as below — 

(1) Ordmary remission 

(2) Annual good conduct remission 

(3) Special remission 

(4) Blood donation remission 

(5) Remission for conservancy work 

(6) Remission for physical training 

In addition State remission is awarded by Government on 
occasions of public rejoicing It is granted unconditionally and 
cannot be forfeited under any circumstances 

Work is arranged according to the prisoner’s health On 
admission the prisoner is examined by the medical officer who 
classifies him as fit for light, medium or hard labour The 
Work Allotment Committee is constituted for Central District 
Jails, the members of which have to take into account health 
conditions of the pnsoners, their aptitude, past experience etc 
and assign suitable work for newly admitted prisoners with 
a sentence of six months and above Any changes in the work 
so allotted to pnsoneis by the committee have to be effected 
only with the concurrence of the members of the Committee. 
No such committee is to be appointed for short term pnsoners 
The following are the industries in which prisoners are engaged 
dunng the penod of their imprisonment at the Kolhapur 
Distnct Prison — 

(1) Hand loom weaving 

(2) Pitloom weaving 

(3) Laundry 

(4) Carpentry. 

(5) Gardening 

Long term and medium term pnsoners, so also security and 
undertnal pnsoneis who volunteer to work are paid l/5th of 
the wages, which are paid normally for similar work outside, 
provided they complete their daily quota of task to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities concerned 
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A pnsonci may be iclcnsed on parole in cases of serious 
illness oi death of any mcmbei of his family or his neaiest 
iclati\c or foi an> other sufilcicnl cause The peiiod spent on 
parole \'.ill not count os part of the sentence 

The pnsonci who dcsiios to bo released on parole has to 
submit his application to the Jail Superintendent who has to 
endorse his remarks thereon and submit one copy theieof 
direct to Government and one copy to the Inspector-Geneial of 
Prisons along uith the normal roll of the prisoner conceined 
Prisoners who apply for parole on false grounds or who abuse 
the concession oi commit breaches of any of the conditions of 
pniolc aic liable to be punished Enquiries as legards genume- 
ncss or otherwise of the grounds advanced in the application are 
made thioiigh the local Revenue and Police Officers 

Piisoncis with a sentence of one j'eai and above aie entitled 
to being released on fui lough foi a period of two weeks ■which 
will bo counted as a pait of his sentence 

A Board ol Visitois composing officials and non-official 
visitois is appointed for cveiw head quarter sub-]ail and taluka 
sub-jails There aio ordinarily four non-official visitors 
for head quartei sub-jails out of which two are 
mcmbeis of the Mahaiashtra Legislature is made for a peuod not 
exceeding three ycais Persons w'ho in the opinion of Govern- 
ment are interested in the Prison administration and are likely 
to take interest in the w'elfare of prisoners both while they are 
in pnson and after their release are nominated by Government 
on the Board of Visitors on the recommendation of tlie District 
Magistrate concerned and the Inspector-General of Prisons 


The Chairman of the Board of Visitors who is usually the 
District Magistiate of the District arranges for a 'W'eekly visit 
to the prison by one of the members of the Board Quarterly 
meetings of the w'holc Board are convened Non-official 
visitors are also allowed to visit prison on any day at any time 
during the day in addition to the weekly visit arranged by the 
Chairman The Boaid records in the Visitor’s Book its observa- 
tions on the result of the detailed inspection of the Jails Any 
remark at the quarterly meeting or at the weekly visits 
deserving special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded 
by the Superintendent, to the Inspector-General for necessary 
orders Other remarks made by the visitors and the quarterly 
committee of visitors are forwarded immediately after the end 
of the month by the Supermtendent to the Inspector-General 
for necessary orders Other remarks made by the visitors and 
the quarterly committee of visitors are forwarded immediately 
after the end of the month by the Superintendent to the 
Insoector-general with such remarks as he may desire to 
offer. 
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In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
yard by the pnsoners themselves, and the jailor and the 
Supermtendent consult the committee vhich is kno\vn in jail 
parlance as “ Jail Pancha 3 'at Committee ” in matters of discipline 
and general v.-elfare of prisoners 

Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are 
Ignorant of the three R’s under the supennsion of hterate 
convicts and paid teachers appomted only at some of 
the mam jails m the State Regular annual examinations are 
held in the jail by the Deputjr Educational Inspectors As 
remuneration for conductmg literacy classes m jail, an amount 
IS received as grant-m-aid from the Education Department, 
25 per cent of which is given to the convict teachers as an 
encouragement after the quarterly examinations of the 
students (prisoners) are held and the rest of the amount is 
utilized towards the purcha_se of books, boards etc required for 
the literacy classes Films of educational and reformative values 
are also exhibited by the District Regional Pubbcitj’- Officer 
concerned 

Utmost precautions are taken m treatmg the pnsoners suffermg 
from various diseases As such Jail Hospitals are equipped 
V. ith all possible requirements special tj^ies of diseases are 
attended to with due care All possible measures are taken 
agamst the spread of epidemics Prisoners suffermg from skm 
and other contagious diseases are admitted into the hospital and 
are not allowed to mix freely with other pnsoners 

Washing soda and hair oil are issued to pnsoners once a v eek. 
In addition, those doing conseiv'ancy work and employed as 
cooks are issued soap once a v eek at Government cost 

The daily Jail routine extends from 5-15 am to 9-30 pm The 
actual v'orking hours are from 8-15 am to 10-45 am, and 
11-45 a m to 4-15 pm i e , 7 hours m all and other parts of 
routme include time for meditation, congregational prayers, 
physical traming, games, social adjustments talks, singing of 
devotional songs, education classes and readmg of nevs-papers 
and books Central and district prisons in the State have 
extensive factories comprismg various sections like Textile, 
Carpentry, Smith}-, Ivlochi etc Pnsoners in headquarter sub- 
jails are employed in gardens attached to the Jail. Pnson 
scrvxces include sweeping of barracks, kitchen, consen-ancy etc 
and •’ lilie manufacture of narrow tape, cot tape etc 
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The nuvhorrcci accommodation and daily aveiage population 
of Kollnpui District Pnson and Kolhapur Sub-jail and Ichal- 
knianji Sub-jail in Kolhapui Dslrict for the yeai 1957 was as 
undci — 


ViTiK' "1 Uir Tul 


1 Kollnjuir l)i«lrir t 

C Kollnjmr Sulj Inil 

T Icliill irmji ‘'uli-.Inil 


''Tiicfloncd ncrojnmoiln I Dail\ n\ crape number 

linn j lor the \ ear 11)57 


Alaic^ 

W omen 

i 

j Total 

1 Males 

j Women 

Total 

1 

114 

1 

1 114 

i 174 

i 

j 174 

101 

21 ' 

' 125 

[ 100 

1 3 

109 

■ 42 

1 1 

12 

1 

27 

1 

1 

1 

27 


JuviN’ii-Ks AMI Beggars Dep^vrtment. 

K Maharashtra State there are three pieces of social 
LEGISLATION' Ihc aim of which IS to piotect childien and to prevent 
juveniles, adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual 
criminals, and they arc — (1) the Bombay Children Act 
(LXXI of 1948) , (2) the Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of 
1929) , and (3) the Bombay Piobation of Offenders Act (XIX of 
1939) While the Children Act deals with children below 
16 yeais of age, the Boistal Schools Act is applied to adolescents 
between 16 and 21, and- the Probation of Offendeis Act 
provides foi offenders of any age, especially those between 21 
and 25 and those w'ho have not committed offences punishable 
Avith death or transportation for life In addition, there is the 
Bombay Habitual Offenders Restriction Act (LI of 1947) This 
Act was passed with a view to making provision for restricting 
the movements of habitual offenders, for requiring them to 
report themselves, and for placing them m settlements 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws 
relating to the custodj’-, protection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of children and youthful offenders and also for the trial of 
youthful offenders It gives piotection to foui prmcipal classes 
of childien, vtz , (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living 
in immoral surroundings and those in moral danger , 
(2) uncontrollable childien who have been reported as such by 
their parents , (3) children, especially female children, who 
have been used to begging and other purposes by mercenary 
persons , and (4) young delinquents who either m the company 
or at the instigation of older persons or by themselves have 
committed offences under the various laws of the land Such 
children are taken charge of either by the police or by officers 
known as probation officers and in most cases are kept in 
remand homes A remand home is primarily meant as 
a place where a child can be safely accommodated during the 
period its case is being considered It is also meant to be 
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a centre where a child’s character and behaviour can be minutely 
observed and its needs fully provided for by wise and careful 
consideration After enquiries regardmg their home conditions 
and antecedents have been completed, they are placed before 
special courts knoivn as “juvenile courts”, and dealt with 
according to the provisions of the Children Act If the home 
conditions are found to be satisfactory, and if what is needed is 
only friendly guidance and supervision, then the children are 
restored to their patents and placed under the supervision of 
a trained probation officer If the home conditions are unwhole- 
some and uncongenial, the children are committed to mstitu- 
tions known as “ certified schools ” or “ fit person mstitutions ” 
“ Fit person ” includes any association established for the recep- 
tion or protection of children At these schools or mstitutions 
the children receive traming accordmg to their individual 
aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, book-bmdmg, tailoring, agncul- 
ture, poultry-farmmg, goat-rearmg, gardenmg, cane-work, 
kmtting, etc Youthful offenders, when implicated m any offence 
along with adult offenders, have to be tried separately in 
juvenile courts without the paraphernalia of crimmal courts 
The technique employed in juvenile courts is entirely different 
from that in adult courts Penal terms are avoided, and even 
the word “punishment” has been dropped from the enactment 
in describing the treatment to be meted out The children are 
regarded only as victims of circumstances or of adults 

Adolescent crimmals coming under J:he Borstal Schools Act 
are sent for detention and trainmg*"in the Borstal School, 
Dharwar. This Institution now comes imder the Mysore 
Government on account of the States Reorganization Factory 
work and agriculture form two mam heads of vocational 
training Weavmg ; manufacture of furniture, stationery and 
buttons , and smithy are some of the other vocations taught 
The adolescents sent to this school are given such individual 
training and other instruction and are subjected to such 
disciplinary and moral influences as will conduce to their 
reformation However, boys found to be too incorrigible or 
unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred to 
the Juvenile Section of the Prison at Yeravda Similarly, if the 
Inspector General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in the 
Juvenile Section can be better treated to his advantage if he is 
sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain 
period of residence m the institutions to which they are sent 
and have acquired some proficiency m a trade are released imder 
a licence as prescnbed in the Rules, are allowed to live in their 
homes, or, if they are destitute, in “ After-care hostels ” 
(institutions run by non-official agencies) under supervision, and 
efforts are also made to find employment for them 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments 
mentioned above, machinery both official and non-official, is 
provided The non-official machinery is provided by the 
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< if< A-" r c .tion -nd tin Bt gp ii . Bianth were divorced from the 
c'>.jtJo! </f tl’t BirlwiKi Cla s Oflicei from June, 1^47 and 
tht < 'hut. brs'iclu' were con''titutcd into a separate depait- 
n ( lit c.nlh d ' tbt Jmtnilt . and Beggars Department" undei 
.i fiilbtmu Cnief Iii-peetor oi Ceitified Schools and Chief 
I'lsjK'clor of C' rttfied Institutions This Ofllcei is undei the 
control of ih' Labour and Social Welfnie Department of the 
Secn'l.iii.it o f.u ns the .idministrntion of the Children Act 
and tlu Bomb.ij Begg.iis Act is concerned The Home Depart- 
ment of the Secret.in.il, which deak with the Probation of 
Offoiiders Act, guides and controls his activities in relation to 
that Act 

So f.u ns the Kolliapui Diblnct is concerned, the Beggars Act 
has not yet been .ipplicd to any part of it There are no institu- 
tions foi bcgg.irs eithci lun by Government or certified undei 
the Act m the District of Kolhapur 

The Cliildren Act was applied in 1949 to the aien compiised 
in the Dlsliicl of Kolliapui 

A piobation oflicci of the Goveinmenl cadre is deputed by 
the Chief Inspector of Ceitified Schools to the District 
Probation and Aftei-Cnie Association, Kolhapui He has to 
assist the Juvenile Couit Magistrate in disposing of the cases 
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under the Bombay Children Act He has to work as Superin- 
tendent of Remand Home and also to attend to the routine 
v'ork of the Association 

The duties of probation officers are — 

(1) to study the children that are brought before the 
Juvenile Court and to subrmt reports regarding them to the 
court suggesting a treatment programme ; 

(2) to supervise the children placed imder their supervision 
by the Juvenile Court , 

(3) to conduct mquiries regarding applications received by 
the Juvenile Court , 

(4) to conduct the inquiries referred to the District Proba- 
tion and After-Care Association by other mstitutions in respect 
of children and beggars , 

(5) to conduct mquiiies regardmg children proposed to be 
released on licence from different certified schools and the 
Borstal School, Dharv' ar, and to supemse such children as 
are released on licence ; 

(6) to conduct inquines and super\nsion work under the 
Probation of Offenders Act , and 

(7) to do propaganda work to further the objects of the 
legislation relatmg to children and youthful offenders 

Although the Act contemplates the establishment of 
a separate Juvenile Court in each distnct, no full-time Zvlagis- 
trate as yet has been appomted for Kolhapur. The local Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class, at Kolhapur works as the Presiding 
Officer of the Juvenile Court The Juvenile Court is held once 
a v’eek in the Remand Home to dispose of cases under the 
Bombay Children Act One or two lady honorary magistrates 
advise the Presiding Officer of the Juvenile Court in respect of 
the disposal of cases under trial. 

Tnere is a Remand Home for Boys in Kolhapur near the 
Padmala Comer run by the Distnct Probation and After-Care 
Association Tne District Association has its own new buildings 
for Remand Home for boys only. Girls are remanded m the 
Kannr Anathashram (Anath Mahilashram) Kolhapur. 

There are no Certified Schools m the Kolhapur Distnct 

Tnere are followmg four Fit Person Institutions m this 
distnct — 

(1) Hindu Kanya Chhatralaya Kolhapur 

(2) Mahatma* Gandhi Vasatignha Camp Rukadi Distnc*’ 
Kolhapur 

(3) Anath Mahilashram, Kol.^apu’* 

(4) Shn Swami Yivekanand Snikshrn Samstha June 
Budhwar Kolhapur 
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Rf^tnae nnd 
Finance 
I/i'-n Rtcorps 
Introtliicfion 


'I'tK •' !u injifini! '< in of Iniui nv^c'^sment upto the 
M < ll'-i • }u n I?i'ni.<r) Tnlpifii imdcr’ool: t))C woik of 
; u: I f \),t 1 tiui •' h'cli i. cnllcd " D.ifjav.nn Mojani ” nnd 
n nt’ V'< (I i' ific-itHin \ ihif of each piccp of land to fix 
:hf . < ' r,i( ' 1 ' lint il .* .K not bred on nnj scientific basis 

Thr* bind j.tini tlun pro\..iilinf; in the State uas 

a bird ('{ r.i\ I'wnri. undci v Inch an annual ayicemcnt was 
ujlc) ’Mth Ihc ifiduidual <.nlii\aloi who liad to pa\ 
n nt only foi liio lands v. hicli he cuUuated with the further 
conce";on tliat he was entitled to abatement should he prove 
that they vert not productive The management of the State 
came under I}!]!!*-!! supervision In 1844, and Mr G S A 
Andtr’on, seiwing in tlie Revenue Suivcy of British India 
was appointed Political Agent of Kolhapui Mr Anderson had 
the oiigin.il suiToy and settlement carried out by the British 
•Survey Department between 18C0 and 1895 Similarly the 
revision survey and settlement w-oiks w'ere entiusled to the 
British Suivey Dejiartment in 1898 and were completed m 1906 

The charge of boundaiy marks wms devolved on the Collectoi 
(Sai subha) ns pei Section 124, Land Revenue Code, Revision 
Survey Settlement Some tnlukns in w'hich levision suivey 
rates weie introduced m 1898 became ripe foi settlement in 
1928 The Recoid of Rights wxas introduced m tw'o mahnls and 
Pot 7/issns w'^eie to be measuied to complete the w'oik in all 
its aspects To undeitake all this work undei then control the 
E\'-Kolhnpui State Government started then own Survey 
department in 1928 


Du •} t’m ’, r ' ; I ■*.’/ Riconas 

' i" .1 } 3'n 1 1 \ .) 'Ml d 'JI'( ji!' 17< in the formci 

' ' a I ; ■) < Ki'lb ,i 1 <.. t:ict Ins been ncwl\ 

' * ' i • cr 3 ; f • ■ <f t' . fmnu'r State aicas of 

, 3; *1 I (Kr” } G<i‘ cinna at), tight Jahagiiis, 

•■v ‘ t‘ • S’ It) tiijvfcircd from Miraj 

. * (' i-'fi,’ of Pi Igaum district After the 

3’ ’ fr* S’ ,’< .•( .\’()\(nb'' the Chandgnd 

I'l’d , (i tit pt ) Mim V 'nr’ ‘ns inc’uded in Kolhapiu 

< t* r’ 
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Thus the whole of the district, though formed of former 
State and Jahagin villages, has been scientifically sun^eyed, 
classified and settled as stated above, except 33 former Bavada 
Jahagir villages As regards introduction of settlement in these 
villages, the work is in progress (September 1957 The survey 
and classification work has been completed 

The current settlements have long expired in almost all the 
talukas of the 'district and they are due for further revision 
settlement 

Survey was done by chain and cross staff The unit of area 
is the English acre with its sub-divisions like gunthas etc le, 
121 square yards equal to one guntha and 40 gunthas make an 
acre The area of each survey number is separately entered 
in the land records under an indicative number That of the 
sub-division too is so entered under an indicative numbei 
subordinate to that of the survey number of which it is 
a portion 

Accurate village maps have been prepared for all surveyed 
villages showing the survey numbers and their boundary maiks 
and other topographical details such as roads, nallas, trees, 
forests, wells etc From these village maps, taluka and district 
maps were constructed on a scale of 1" = 2 miles 

The mam classes of lands recognised were dry crop, 
garden and nee and each field as classified with reference to 
the texture of the soil, its depth and detenorating factors, 
extra advantages, if any, and distance from the village market 
In the case of rice and garden lands in addition to the soil 
factor, the water factor was also classified in consideration of 
the duration of the water supply and kind of crops grown 
The classification value was expressed in terms of annas, 
16 annas representing the standard The soil classification 
as originally made and confirmed at revision or made during 
the revision survey is final and no general reclassification of 
soil IS made again at any further revision settlement 
(section 106, Land Revenue Code) However in case of physical 
deterioration the holder is entitled to reclassification of his 
lands and consequent reduction of assessment 

All improvements made at the cost of the holder are exempt 
from taxation for a period of 30 years immedately preceding 
the \ear in which settlement as introduced (section 117-H, 
L R C ) Thereafter they are liable to taxation 

The whole district has been sur\’eyed and settled The 
maximum groups proposed m any one taluka are eight 
Tre standard rates represent the normal assessment per 
rcrc of land m a group of that of 16 annas classification value 
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After the lates aic sanctioned by Government, the assessment 
of each holding is calculated with reference to its relative 
classification value The following note describes the proce- 
dure of settlement and assessment cm rent m the Bombay 
State at present (Deceinbei, 1957) — 

Piior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by 
administiative ordeis of Goveinment under the Land Revenue 
Code The settlement proceduie was first brought on to the 
Statute Book under the Amendment Act, 1939 (Bombay XX 
of 1939) Under the Land Revenue Code Amendment Act 
(XXVIII of 1956) ceitain changes have been made in the settle- 
ment piocediire The changes in brief involve a shift in 
emphasis from the general economc conditions of the area 
and rental values to the prevalent prices and yields of principal 
crops The various piovisions governing the settlement proce- 
dure aie contained in Chaptci VIII-A of the Land Revenue 
Code and Chaptei III-A of the Land Revenue Rules The 
prescribed procedure is, in brief, as under — 

“ Settlement ” is defined as the result of operations conducted 
in a zone in order to determme the land revenue assessment 
[Section 117-C(1)] 

“ Zone ’’ IS defined as a local area comprising a taluka or 
a group of talukas or portions thereof of one or more districts, 
which IS contiguous and homogeneous in respect of — 

(t) Physical configuration, 
ill) Climate and lainfall, 

(in) Principal crops grown in the area, and 
(lu) Soil characteristics 

[Section 117C(1-A)] 

The Settlement Officer (appomted by the State Government 
under Section 18, Land Revenue Code) examines fuUy the past 
revenue history of the zone with a view to assessmg the general 
effect of the mcidence of assessment on the economic condi- 
tions of the zone He then proceeds to divide the lands to be 
settled into groups and fixes the standard rates for each class of 
land in such groups 

The groups are formed on a consideration of the foUowmg 
obligatory factors viz — 

(i) Physical configuration, 

(u) Climate and rainfall, 

(in) Prices and 

(lu) Yield of principal crops 
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After taking into account the objections, the Collector 
forwards the Settlement Officer’s report to the State Govern- 
ment tiuough the Settlement Commissioner and Duectoi of 
Land Records, with Iiis lemaiks (Section 117-K) 

Tile settlement leport together Avith the objections and the 
recommendations of (he Bombay Revenue Tribunal is required 
to be placed on (he table of each chamber of the Legislature 
and the proposals can be discussed m the Legislature 
(Section 117-L) 
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Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on the 
settlement report (Section 117-L) and, after a notice of the 
orders has been given m the prescribed manner, the settlement 
IS deemed to have been intioduced (Section 117-0) 


The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case 
of an original settlement is determined by the application of 
the standard rates to the classification value of the land through 
the medium of Jantris (table of calculation) prepared by the 
Superintendent of Land Records, and in the case of a revision 
settlement, it is worked out by increasing or decreasing the 
old assessment in the same proportion as there is an increase 
or decrease m the new standard rates over the old ones 
(Land Revenue Rule, 19-H) 

A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 yeais 
(Section 117-E) 

Government may, after the expiry of every ten years from 
the date on which settlement was introduced under Section 117-0, 
enhance oi reduce the assessment on lands in any zone by 
placing a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by 
reference to the alterations of pnees of the principal crops m 
such zone (Section 117-M) 

Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Govern- 
ment can be assessed during the currency of the settlement 
(Section 117-Q) 

The Record of Rights Law (contained m chapter X of the Record of Eights. 
Land Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913 in the Union area 
and it was introduced in the former State areas m 1928 
except the Jahagin villages The introduction of Record of 
Rights work in the Revenue Department under the Post-War 
Reconstruction Scheme No 75, in 288 Jahagin villages is in 
progress According to Section 135-B (i) of the Land 
Revenue Code, the Record of Rights contains the following 
particulars — 

(a) the names of all persons who are holders, occupants, 
owners or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent or 
revenue thereof , 
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(tu) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record 
of Rights and of the penodical inspection of the boundary 
marks , 

(u) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations , 

(vi) to organise and cauy out village site and city surveys 
and aiTange foi their proper maintenance , 

(uu) to undertake special surveys for private individuals 
or for public bodies (such as survey of inam villages, 
surveys in connection with railway, municipal and local’ 
boards, community projects, town planning schemes, exten- 
sion of village sites etc , and for the defence and other 
Government departments , 


CHAPTER 15. 
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(viii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps and to 
reprint and arrange for their supply to various depart 
ments for administrative purposes and for sale to the 
public , 


(ix) to tram the revenue officers in survey and settlement 
matters , and 


(x) to undertake the survey of pot htssas 


In addition to the normal duties of the Department referred 
to in the foregoing para, this department is, at present 
(September, 1957) entrusted with the execution of three 
major schemes viz schemes No 74, 75 and 77-A, under the 
Five-Year Post-war Reconstruction Plan 


The pre-merger situation and organisation is given above Organisation, 
in detail After merger, the District Inspector of Land Records, 

Kolhapur, is the principal officer m charge of the 
Land Records department in the district He is a gazetted 
officer (of the Mamlatdar’s rank) appomted by the Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of Land Records and is directly 
subordinate to the Supenntendept, Land Records, Poona 
Circle, in all technical matters He is also a subordinate of the 
Collector of Kolhapur and has to carry out aU admmistrative 
orders of the Collector of the district m the matter of survey 
and land records 


His present subordmate staff after merger comprises of — 

(a) clerk to District Inspector of Land Records , 

(b) one District Survey, ten Cadastral Surveyors, 

(c) District Survey Office staff consistmg of one headquarter 
assistant, record keeper, deputy record keeper, scrutiny 
clerk, record kaikun, two utara karkims (one permanent 
and one temporary) 

(d) staff of four mamtenance surveyors, one City Surveyor, 
clerk and two City Surveyor’s copying clerks under the City 
Survey Mahalkan 

(o ar ) L-o Vi 768 — 46 
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(e) staff of 66 pot liissa surveyors under six Nzmtandars 
and two clerks , 

(/) staff of 30 Circle Inspectors (including Circle Officers) 
working under the Collectors 

The staff shown under (a), (b), (c) work directly under the 
Distnct Inspector of Land Records and that under (d) under the 
City Survey Mahalkari, a revenue officer in charge of City 
Survey Office at Kolhapur, and that at (e) under the special 
vSuperintendent of Land Records for pot hxssa survey. The 
staff under (f) works under the control of the Collector 

The mam duties of the District Inspector of Land Records 
are — 

(a) to supervise, and take a field test of the measurement, 
classification and pot hissa work done by the district, 
cadastral, maintenance and pot hissa surveyors , 

(b) to exercise check over the proper and prompt disposal 
of all measurement and other work done by the survey 
staff and the district survey office establishment, by 
scrutinising their diaries and monthly statements (Mahewars ) , 

(c) to take a small test of the work of as many Circle 
Inspectors and village officers as possible with a view to seeing 
that they understand their duties in respect of (1) Record of 
Rights, (2) the tenancy and crop registers, and (3) the 
boundary marks, repairs work etc Dunng his village inspec- 
tions, the District Inspector sees that the Government waste 
lands are not being unaulhonsedly used (his test is meant 
to be qualitative and not merely quantitative) , 

(d) to be lesponsible for the maintenance of the theodolite 
stones in the village surveyed m the minor triangulation 
method and to ai range for then inspection and replacement 
where necessary , 

(c) to compile the Huzur statistical (Agricultuial) forms 
Nos I, II and III with the cleiical aid placed at his disposal 
by the Collector , 

(/) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery of 
city sur\'ey and pot hissa dues , 

(p) to inspect the city suiv'ey offices every >ear, and to 
send the inspection memoranda (in triplicate) to the 
Superintendent of Land Records, v/ho forwards one copy 
to the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, and one to the City Survey Officer through the 
Collector of the district, v'lth his own remarks thereon , 

(h) to arrange, in consultation with the Collector of the 
district concomed, for the training of the Junior Indian 
Administrative Service officer^ the District Deputy Collector^, 
tno crwdidatcs for tno posts of Mamlatdar'=, and Circk 
I’' pcc'o's clc-Is tnlathis in survey and settlcm''nt matter', 
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(i) to advise the Revenue Officers m the district in all 
technical matters concerned with the maintenance of the 
suiwey records and the Record of Rights (referrmg cases of 
doubt to the Supeimtendent, Land Records) , 

(3) to see to the correctness and punctuality of the work 
done m the District Survey Office , and 

(/c) to inspect the work of repairs of boundary marks in 
at least one village in each circle, accordmg to the fixed 
progiamme 

The staff of distiict and cadastral surveyois deals with the 
routine measurement and classification work, whether done for 
Government (eg, m land acquisition cases etc ) or on private 
applications, civil court paitition decrees etc In the case of 
pnvate work, the prescribed measurement fees, on the fixed 
fees system, aie recovered from the parties m advance The 
District Sun’^eyor deals with such measurement and classifica- 
tion cases as cannot be ordinarily entrusted to the cadastral 
surveyors on account of their complicated nature, size, 
importance or urgency Durmg rams the district and cadastral 
surveyors assist the Head Quartei Assistant in such 
work as cleanng of arreai s of correction work of survey records 
m measurement and classification cases, etc 

The distnct survey office is m charge of the Head Quarter 
Assistant who acts under the orders of the Distnct Inspector 
of Lcmd Records The Head Quarter Assistant and his staff 
are responsible for keepmg the survey lecords up-to-date and 
in proper older He deals with all correspondence connected 
with records (under the signature of the District Inspectoi of 
Land Records) In urgent crrcumstances, the Head Quarter 
Assistant disposes of the references under his own signature 
in the absence of the District Inspector of Land Records, 
informing the latter of the action taken by him He recovers 
and accoimts for the fees received for pnvate measurement 
work, according to the prescnbed procedure He also issues 
certified extracts from the survey records and supplies prmted 
maps to the applicants on payments of prescribed charges The 
district survey office also issues the measurement cases to the 
surveyors for measurement and keeps a watch over their 
prompt and proper disposal, scrutmizes the smwey work in 
the office and takes action to get all changes effected in the 
survey records In this connection necessary kamjasti patraks 
(with their abstracts) signed by the Distnct Inspector of Land 
Records and countersigned by the Supeimtendent of Land 
Records and akarphod patraks signed by the Distnct Inspector 
of Land Records, aie sent to the revenue authonties for the 
correction of the village and taluka records and maps 
(g o P ) L C Vf 768 — 16(7 
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The Maintenance Surveyor staff is responsible for the main- 
tenance of the city surveys and the records including the 
Record of Rights and maps connected therewith and assist the 
revenue administration of the city surveyed areas. They 
therefore, work under the immediate control of the revenue 
officers in charge of the city survey, but the technical and 
administiative control of the staff lies with the District 
Inspector of Land Records and the Supenntendent of Land 
Records Such survey has been intioduced in the Kolhapur city 
during the former State regime originally in 1884 and revised 
in 1939 

The city surveys at Ichalkaianji, Wadgaon Bavada, Jaismgpui, 
Panhala and Gadhinglaj though originally suiveyed dunng the 
former State regime are not under legular maintenance, mainly 
due to incompleteness in them as compared with city surveys 
in Union areas The work has, therefore, been completed after 
merger under the provisions of the Land Revenue Code, 
Section 131, and m the City Survey Manual 

The cost of maintenance of the city survey, is, as usual, 
borne by Government in the case of city suivey at Kolhapur 
and the same procedure is to be followed in the remaining city 
surveys as soon as they come under regular mamtcnance 

There are no village sites surveyed so far, in the Kolhapur 
district or any proposals m progress in this connection 

The pot hissa surveyor staff started its working in Kolhapur 
State on 15th November, 1928 

The pot hissa surveyor staff does the measurement work of 
the sub-divisions of the Survey Numbers for keeping the 
Record of Rights up-to-date Out of the 977 villages of the 
district, the original pot hissa survey work has been completed 
in 805 villages and it is m progress m the remaining 172 villages 
spread up in 3 talukas 

The measurement of new sub-divisions, is, therefore, not 
carried on except in the case of villages taken up for consolida- 
tion schemes. 

Duimg the rams, the staff reforms the task of working out 
htssawar assessment {akarphod patraks) and preparation of 
duplicate sketches etc for the use of the village officers The 
cost of the pot-hissa survey operations is recovered from the 
land-holders under Section 135-G (b), Land Revenue Code, 
t 

The staff of Circle Inspector is pnmarily meant to assist the 
io\Lnue officers m the up-to-date maintenance of the village 
records and land records kept at the village and to assist the 
rc’, onue administration, and arc, therefore, under the control 
cf the Collector They sunervisc the work of village officers, 
and their technical v ork of the maintenance of the land 
record , at the village is supervised by the District Inspector of 
Lj-'d Records Therefore, their diaries pass through the District 
of Land Records 
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In nddilion lo llic normal duties of the department referred 
to m the foicpomg pnrnginphs, the Land Records Department 
IS, at present, (Scnlcmber, J957) entiusted with the execution 
of tile following thice post-war leconsti uction schemes 

SflirnrVa Dc'criplfon 

'i’i Consolidation of holdings under the Bombay 

Prevention of Flagmen tation and Consoli- 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947 

75 Survey of mam villages in the State for the 

introduction of Record of Rights 

77-A Settlement of unsettled mam villages 

Though those schemes are for the piemerger areas of the 
State, they are made applicable to the Kolhapur district even 
after its merger in the former Bombay State 


The Sales Tax Department 

The Salfs Tax has now become the most important source 
of revenue to the State, as it contributes to the exchequer more 
than any other head of revenue, and m 1953-54 it yielded 
15 crores of lupees and formed 28 45 per cent of the tax revenue 
of the State 

A geneial sales tax was first introduced m 1946 by a Governor’s 
Act, winch in the couise of time undenvent vanous amend- 
ments by the legislature The Act that now governs the levy 
of sales tax is the Bombay Sales Tax Act (III of 1953) as 
amended by the Bombay Sales Tax Laws (Amendment) Act, 
1957 (XVI of 1957) 

Under section 5 of the Act dealeis whose turnover eithei of 
all sales oi of all purchases in a year exceeds Rs 25,000 are 
liable to pay the tax Dealers who import goods from outside 
the State of Bombay and dealers who manufacture or process 
any goods have to pay the tax if their tumovei of sales or of 
purchases exceeds Rs 10,000 a year, provided the value of the 
goods imported, or manufactuied oi processed, respectively, 
exceeds Rs 2,500 

The system of tax as embodied m the Act is briefly as 
follows — 

Theie are three classes of tax, a "sales tax,” a “general 
sales tax,” and a "purchase tax” The "pui chase tax” is, 
however, not a separate tax and is only intended to seal off 
a loophole for evasion of either of the other two taxes In 
effect, therefoie, there is only a two point tax system, namely, 
a tax generally levied at the first stage of sale (sales tax) and 
a tax levied generally at the last stage of sale (general sales 
tax) 
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CHAFTER 15. A dealer registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, 
_ — - uho IS not liable to pay tax under Section 5 of the Bombay 

Finance” Sales Tax Act, 1953 is nevertheless liable to pay tax under 

s^Lr'iTv': Section 5A of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953 on his sales of 

any goods in respect of the purchase of which he has furnished 
a declaration imder sub-section (4) of Section 8 of the Central 
Sales Tax Act, 1956 or on the sales of any goods m the manu- 
facture of V hich such goods have been used 

No tax IS levied on goods specified m Schedule A, contammg 
42 entries These entnes contain — 

(i) goods required mostly bjy agnculturists for cultivation 
e g , agricultural implements worked or operated exclusively 
by human or animal agency of the follov.nng kinds, chaff- 
cutters, clod crushers, harrows, iron and leather mhots, iron 
ploughs and plough pomts, pick-axes, rahats, shovels, sickles, 
spades and wooden seed dnlls (entry 1) ; cattle, sheep and 
goats (5) , cattlefeeds mcludmg fodder and other concentrates 
but excluding cotton seed (6) , fertilizers (17) , and 
manures including oil cakes (32) , 

(n) necessaries of the poorer sections of the community, 
e g , betel leaves (2) , bread (3) , butter-milk and curds (4) , 
cereals and pulses m all forms (7)’" , chillies, chily powder 
tamarind and turmeric, whole or powdered (9)* , eggs (15) , 
firewood and charcoal (18) , fish (19)’‘ , flour including atta, 
maida, su]i and bran (20)* ; flowers (21) , food and non- 
alcoholic drinks consumed at a hotel, restaurant, refresh- 
ment room, eating house or other place v/here such food and 
drinks are ser\ed (except when the cost of food and drinks 
consumed at one time by one person exceeds one rupee) (22) , 
fresh fruits (23) , fresh vegetables and edible tubers (24) , 
Ghongadis, I^mbalis or Kambals woven on handlooms 
exclusively out of hand spun woollen yarn and sold at 
a rate not exceeding Rs 12 each ; glass bangles sold at a rate 
not exceeding tv o annas each (24-A) , Ghongadis, Kambalis 
or Kambals woven on handlooms exclusively out of hand 
spun V oollen yam and sold at a rate not exceeding Rs 12 
each (25) , gur (26) , kerosene (28) ; kum-kum (30) , 
Mar'jahutra v ith a black glass beads sold at a rate not 
exceeding Rs 5 each (31) , meat (33)^ , milk, v.hole or 
scpara'cd (341 ; salt f37) , slates and slate pencils ; chalk sticks 
end crayons ; foot-rules, exercise and drawing bool3 and 
kad pencils , and mathemat cal and drav.ing instrument bo* cs 
ured b% pnmaiy and secondary school students (38), text- 
hz^'.s books for supplementary reading and school atlases 
anct cred by tne Sta*e Goremment, Director of Education 
fer the State' of Bombay, the Educat’onal Inspectors of 
D ’-sioxs or Secondary School Certificate E"am5nat on Board 
cf apo*o' ^d by tne Bombay rdin.cp''! Sc'^oo’s Cor*m ttcc 
Gl)' T'-d ' a*cr, other tran'aera*ed arc m.ncral * .-’t'TS <'42) , 

• i: 1- f '-'i c "31."' 
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(.1-) impli jm.’Kl'; 01 law nialcnals of cottage industries and chapter 16 

prociuc! oi cottage industries, eg, chaikha and other imple- 

nont u id in the production of handspun yam or handwoven ^nn”ance°^ 
cloth r.'' inn\ bo spocilitd by the State Government by .SutsTax 

notitintion in tlic Oflicial Gazette (8), cloth woven m hand- 
loonv oUi at a inic not exceeding l\s 2 per jard (10) , clothes 
end fitm I ait.ck of Khaddar (11)“, cotton yarn and cotton 
tniead (li), (diblc oils manufactured in ghanis by human 
or anitml agonej (11). handmade paper (27)*, khaddar (29)'', 

Palir. j'roducts — (I) When sold by a producer recognised 
loj tile jnirpo c 1\\ the Collector of Sales Tav, Maharashtra, on 
th(‘ loconuncndation of All India Khadi and Village Industnes 
Board, n't-up unciei Go\crnmcnt of India, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industnes (2) When sold by other dealer 
V litro i-uch products have been purchased from a producer 
ricojni'cd b\ the Collector of Sales Tax in this behalf, 

(i. ) •'cuicc' of power, eg. coal gas (w'hen sold by a gas 
'"UppK company to a local authority for consumption by such 
local aulhorits for the purpose of street lighting) (12) , 
electrical encigj (IG) , motor spirit (as defined) (35), 

(v) periodical journals published at intere^als not exceeding 
one month (3G) , 

(n) stamp papci sold by vendors duly authorised under 
the provision of (ho Indian Stamp Act, 1899 (39) , and 
(lit) Sugai-cano (40) 

Schedule B lists 79 specific entries and entry 80 "all goods 
other than those specified from time to lime m Schedule A 
and in the proceeding entries ” The first 8 of these entries 
composed of certain law’ materials of industry, viz, raw 
cotton (w'helhcr ginned or unginned) including cotton waste 
(1) , cotton seeds (2) , artificial silk yam (3) , hides and skins 
(4) , oil-seeds (5) , raw silk and silk yarn (6) , raw wool, wool 
tops and w'oollen yarn (other than knitting yarn) (7) , and 
staple fibre and staple fibre yam (8) , and entries 9 to 18, which 
specify those goods out of the goods declared essential by 
Parliament [under the Essential Goods (Declaration and Regu- 
lation of Tax on Sales or Purchase) Act, 1952] which are not 
specified in Schedule A to the Act, are subject only to the 
general sales lax and not to the sales tax On the other hand, 
entries 19 to 22, viz betel nuts (19) , text-books and periodical 
journals except such text-books and journals as are declared 
tax-free under entries 36 and 41 of Schedule A, and other than 
account books, diaiies, calendars, and books containing space 
exceeding eight pages for being written up (not being exercise 
books) (20) , coal (21) , and safety matches (excluding matches 
used as fire-woiks) (22), aie subject only to the sales tax and 
not to the general sales tax 

The late of the general sales tax is only one-fourth per cent, 
in the case of bullion and specie (23), and one per cent in the 

* IVLon Bold by donlcrs rocognizod for tbo pnrposo by tho Collector of Sftlos Tax 
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RcvenuTand rupee m the case of entnes 3 to 8 and 

Finance. entry 24 [articles made of gold and silver (of fineness not less 

SiutsTat- than 75 per cent ) not containing any precious stones, synthetic 

or artificial precious stones, or pearls, real, artificial or 
cultured] In all other cases it is six pies in the rupee. 

The sales tax, however, is graded from one-fourth per cent, 
in the case of bullion and specie (23) and articles made of gold 
and silver, etc (24) to three pies in the rupee in the case of 
entnes 19 to 22 and entry 80 On several items, which may 
be said to form middle-class requirements, the rate is six pies 
in the rupee and on several other entries, which may be classed 
as “ luxuries ” it is twelve pies in the rupee A sales tax of 
fifteen pies m the rupee is imposed on goods mentioned in 
entry 79 [textile fabncs of any kind including sanes, dhotis, 
sheets, chaddars, blankets and other similar articles (except 
(i) cloth woven on handlooms, (ii) coarse and medium cotton 
cloth woven in mills or on powerlooms, and (in) tracing cloth) 
sold at a rate not less than Rs 3 per yard]. 

Certain articles like photographic and other cameras and 
enlargers, lenses, paper, films and plates required for use 
therewith, X-ray apparatus and equipment and lifts whether 
operated by electricity or Hydrolic power, have been added to 
the list of luxury goods and made subject to Sales Tax at the 
rate of 12 pies m the rupee 

The scheme of the Act is such that the taxes leviable under 
It do not offend against Article 286 of the Constitution, which 
makes inter-State trade free, or hamper exports from the 
State to markets outside India, Suitable provisions have been 
made both m the Act and in the Rule framed under it to 
ensure that neither the sales tax nor the general lax has to 
be paid more than once on the same article even when it is 
manufactured oi processed Wholesale dealers, intermediaries 
betv een wholesalers and retailers, or commission agents will 
not generally pay any of these taxes and m cases where they 
have to pay, provision exists for arranging refund of these taxes 
to them In cases w'here dealers carry on processing or manu- 
facture of goods for sale, it has been provided in the Rules 
that the sales tax paid on the purchase of goods used as raw 
materials, processing materials, fuel, lubncants, containers or 
packing materials shall be set off from the sales tax pyable 
on the sale of the manufactured or processed goods 

For the purpose of the administration of the Sales Tax Act 
in the Kolhapur District, two Sales Tax Officers have been 
anpo'nted for the Kolhapur District They have under them 
t. Saks Tax Inspectors The headquarter of those Inspectors 
; at Kolhapur 

The Sales Ta'i Officers exercise the pov, ers delegated to them 
u’^k’" the Bomba. Sales Tax A.ct and Rules for the general 
r .cn of the Act m their charge They regrter and 
cm”! I'.cr.ce' to the dealers vho are liable for registration and 
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who are entitled to hold a licence under the provisions of the CHAPTER 16 

Act and are invested with powers to assess them They receive 

peiiodical returns fiom the dealers who aie registered showing Ftaanoe°^ 

the turnover during the peiiod and the tax payable by them, Saxes Tak. 

and they verify the returns, pass orders of assessment and take 

steps for the recoverj^ of the tax assessed They also detect 

cases of evasion of tax and leport them to the Collector of 

Sales Tax for necessary orders They are primarily responsible 

foi the general administration of the office 

The Additional Collectoi is, under the Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, an authority equivalent to the Collector of Sales 
Tax and appeals against the orders of Additional Collectors 
and Collector of Sales Tax would lie before the Sales 
Tax Tribunal There is also provision for suo motu revision 
of orders passed by the Sales Tax Officers The Assistant 
Collector of Sales Tax, can of his own motion revise any 
order passed by any Sales Tax Officer under his jurisdiction 
Similarly the Additional Collector of Sales Tax or Collector 
of Sales Tax, as the case may be, can revise any order passed 
by the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax or Sales Tax Officer 

The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer, Kolhapur, is 
the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax of the Central Division, 

Range III, who has his headquarters at Poona The Sales Tax 
Officer seeks clarification and advice from the Assistant Collector 
in certain matters relating to the administration of the Act 
He has also to submit to the Assistant Collector all cases which 
he IS not competent to deal with Appeals lie from the ordeis 
of the Sales Tax Officer to the Assistant Collectoi, from the 
Assistant Collector to the Collector of Sales Tax, and from 
the Collector to the Sales Tax Tiibunal 


Statement showing the Sales Tax receipts and 
COLLECTION CHARGES IN RESPECT OF KoLHAPUR 
District 


Year 

Sales Tax 
coUootcd 

CoUoction 

Charges 

Proportion of 
ooUeotion 
charges to 
amount 
collected 

I 049 - C 0 

8 , 63,074 

17,868 

2 00 

1060-61 

18 , 00,140 

28,740 

1 64 

1061-62 

18 , 68,080 

29,770 

1 00 

1062-63 

16 , 67,760 

30,206 

2 32 

1063-64 

14 , 36,343 

1 40,331 

2 80 

1064-66 

20 , 62,027 

30,051 

1 90 

1066-60 

24 , 18,000 

10,708 1 

1 08 

1950-67 

1 

25 , 69,602 

40,063 j 

1 82 
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The Registration Department. 

The Indian Registration Act was enacted to prevent execu- 
tion of fraudulent and forged documents and thus save the 
illiterate public from ppssible exploitation by unscrupulous 
sawakars and greedy landlords Accordingly, the Act has 
mainly provided for compulsory registration of all documents 
affecting immovable property of the value exceeding Rs 100 
Other documents affecting immovable property of a value below 
Rs 100 (and their number is geneially limited) and documents 
of adoptions and wills have been made optionally registrable 
thereunder As a rule, fees are levied for registration, but 
as an encouragement to the co-operative movement, the State 
Government have exempted from payment of fees, documents 
relatmg to co-operative credit societies, land mortgage banks, 
urban banks (upto the value of Rs 2,000) and housing societies 
(upto the value of Rs 5,000) Similarly, awards under the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XVIII of 1947) are 
also registered free Marriages under the Parsi Marriages and 
Divorces Act (III of 1936), Bombay Registration of Marriages 
Act, 1953 (Act V of 1954) and the Special Marnage Act, 1954 
(Act XLIII of 1955) are also registered 

Kolhapur, a merged State district, first adopted the Indian 

Registration Act in 1875 Till the merger, the Registration 

Department was a part of the Revenue Department, a senior 

clerk of the department being appomted as a Sub-Registrar of 

each taluka and the two Prant Officers being ex-officio District 

Registrars The Sarsubha used to be the Inspector General of 

Registration After the merger, the entire registration 

administration was brought on the lines obtaining in the other 

districts of the State Accordingly, the sub-districts were 

leorganised At present there are eight registration offices 

located lespectively at Karvir, Gadhmglaj, Radhanagari, 

Panhala, Kagal, Shirol, Hatkanangle and Chandgad Each 

office IS manned by a Sub-Registrar The Sub-Registiars at 

Gadhmglaj and Radhanagari have also to pay periodical visits 

to A]ra and Gargoti respectively for the convenience of the 

public of these talukas. The Sub-Registrar, Karvir, in addition 

to the work of registration of documents helps the District 

Registrar in the registration administration of the district 

% 

The Collector of Kolhapur District is ex-officio Distiict 
Registrar The District Registrar exercises supervision over 
the entire registration staff of the district Though the Sub- 
Registrars are appointed by the Inspector General of Registra- 
tion, the District Registrar is empowered to make temporary 
appointments of Sub-Registrars in local vacancies He is mainly 
the appointing authority of Sub-Registry karkuns and peons m 
the district The District Registrar carries out the instructions 
of the Inspector General of Registration in all departmental 
matteis and keeps him fully informed about the registration 
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•'Nstem and ils cnicienl workinf^ The Distiict Registrar attends 
to the needs and difficulties of the Sub-Registiars m their day 
to daN work with the help of the Sub-Registrar at the head- 
quaitcrs He \isits each Sub-Registiy Ofiice at the time of 
taluka office inspection and routine matters of the office are 
inspected b\ liim with the help of the Collectoi’s revenue 
brancli wliicli is on loui with Jiim The District Registrar is 
empowered to register an\ document fiom the district 
(section 30) and he also receives sealed covers containing wills 
foi deposit in his safe (section 42) He hears appeals and 
applications under section 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration 
Act against the refusal orders passed by Sub-Registrais under 
him Under sections 25 and 34, ho is empow'cred to condone 
delays in presentation of documents and appearance of execu- 
tants provided the delay docs not exceed four months, and to 
direct the documents conceined to be legistered on payment 
of a fine not exceeding ten times the proper registration fee 
Similarly, he sanctions refunds m surcharges The District 
Registrar is thus the executive officer under the Indian Registra- 
tion Act, the Inspector General of Registration being mainly 
concerned with goneial supeiwision of the department 

The Sub-Registrar is immediately subordinate to the District 
Rcgislrai The Sub-Registrar’s chief function is to register 
documents presented for registration Before accepting a docu- 
ment for registration ho has to satisfy himself that stamps of 
the value prescribed under the Stamps Act are affixed to it and 
also levy the necessary registration fee He keeps an authenti- 
cated record of each such document and intimates all changes 
under the registered deeds to the Mamlatdar oi the City 
Survey Officer according as the piopeity is agricultuial or city 
surv'ejed The registration lecoids are consideied as valuable 
public lecords and are to be pieseived poimanently They aie 
open to inspection by the public on payment of fees, and 
certified copies thereof can be gi anted to parties on payment of 
fees The Sub-Registrar is also assigned certain ex-officio duties 
He IS a Parsi Marriage Registrar and also a Registrar of 
Marriages under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act. 
1953 The extent of this extra work is, however, limited The 
Sub-Registrar of Kolhapur is in addition empowered to 
solemnize marriages under the Special Maiiiages Act, 1954 
In certain cases Sub-Registrais aie also Notaiies Public vmdei 
the Negotiable Instruments Act The Sub-Registrai , Karvir, is 
a Notary Public for Kolhapur district 

The District of Kolhapui is in chaige of the Inspector of 
Registration, Sataia Division, Sataia, foi inspection woik His 
jurisdiction comprises of North Sataia, South Satara, Kolhapur 
and Ratnagiri distiicts He is subordinate to the District 
Registrai and the Inspector Geneial of Registration and has no 
administrative functions His duty is mainly confined to the 
inspection of the technical work of the registiation offices 
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including the Central Record Room at the headquarters and the 
record rooms of the taluka sub-registrars, so that those records 
which are m danger of being destroyed may be recopied and 
authenticated according to law He also examines the various 
books, registers, indexes, accounts and other records in the 
sub-registries once a year and sends one copy of his mspection 
memo to the District Registrar and another to the Inspector 
General of Registration simultaneously forwarding a copy to 
the Sub-Registrar concerned The Inspector General of 
Registration on receiving such memo, directs the Sub-Registrar 
concerned through the District Registrar to carry out such of 
the instructions proposed by the Inspector of Registration as 
are approved by him (le the Inspector General) 

The average annual income of the Kolhapur Registration 
District is Rs 95,977 and the average annual expenditure 
Rs. 41,983 (based on the figures for the triennum 1953-55). 
Seven of the eight offices in the district are working under the 
manuscnpt system. Only in Karvir Sub-Registry Office the 
copymg of documents is done by means of photography During 
1956 m all 11,788 documents were registered in the district , 
composed of 11,335 documents fallmg under compulsory 
registration and of the aggregate value of Rs 1,89,03,789 , 
188 documents fallmg under optional registration and of the 
aggregate value of Rs 2,24,539 , 228 documents affecting 
moveable property and of the aggregate value of Rs 21,230 , and 
37 wills 1443 memoranda of marriages were registered under 
the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act (V of 1954) and 
2 marriages were solemnised under the Special Marriages 
Act, 1954 


The Stamps Department 

The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay is the authority who 
controls the supply and sale of State Stamps in the State, while 
in the Kolhapur district the Collector of Kolhapur as the 
admmistrative head, holds general charge of the Stamp Depart- 
ment There is no officer m the district specially m charge of 
stamps The work is done by the Stamps Head Karkun imder 
the supervision of the Treasury Officer, Kolhapur, who is 
a gazetted Officer The Treasury Officer has charge of the Local 
Depot at Kolhapur and is responsible for the mamtenance of the 
stock of stamps, their distribution to branch depots and their 
sale to the public He is empowered to grant refund of the 
value of unused, spoilt and obsolete stamps presented to him 
withm the prescribed period A branch depot is located at 
every taluka or mahal headquarter and it is in charge of the 
Sub-Treasury Officer, i e , the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari The 
Sub-Treasury Officers are also empowered to grant refund of 
stamps to a limited extent. 
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To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the chapter 16 

local depot and the branch depots, but also at various other 

centres by vendors authorised by Government There are 
27 licensed stamp vendors in the district Besides, the Stamps Stjuits 
Head Karkun and the Nazir in the District Court, Kolhapur, Organisation 
have been appointed to work as ex-officio stamp vendors 
Moreover, the Mamlatdars and Circle Officers, while on tour, are 
authorised to sell the villagers stamps of various denominations 
lequired by them 

The followmg table gives the total incomes realised from 
Stamps Duty in the Kolhapur district during the year 1949-50, 

1950-51 and 1951-52 and the amounts paid to licensed stamp 
vendors duimg those years — 



1040-60 

1 

1050-61 

i 

1051-62 

From 

1-8-2040 


Rs 

1 

Rs 

i 

Rs ! 

1 

Total mconio realised from 
Stamp Duty — 



1 

1 

Judicial Stumps 

2,67,000 

3,14,200 

3,44,006 


Non-Judloial Stamps 

1,00,112 

2,77,043 

3,24,042 


Discount paid to Stamp 
Vendors — 


1 

1 

Judicial Stamps 

0,732 

1,707 

2,050 


Non Judicial Stamps 


6,722 

0,773 



The Motor Vehicles Department 

The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the administration Moron Vcnicixs 
of the Motor Vehicles" Tax and the Motor Vehicles 
(Amendment) Act (XV of 1956), and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act (LXV of 1958) Under the first Act 
all motor vehicles have to be registered , all drivers have 
to take out a licence, which is given only on their passing 
a prescribed test of competence , the hours of work of dnvers 
of transport vehicles are restricted , and third party insurance 
of all vehicles pljnng in public places has to be affected It 
gives power to the State Governments to subject vehicles lo 
strict mechanical tests and to control the number of vehicles 
be licensed for public hire, specifving their routes and s’se *'■ ' 
freight lates Fees are levnable for registration ar.d c: 

licences and permits 

There is a State Transport Authontv for eaen S*atc 
Regional Transport Authonties have been se: up for cenv- ' 
regions of a State The State Trzmspcr. Authonty o' 
the activities of the regional 'ransper* authontir'" 
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The Regional Transport Authority controls the motor trans- 
port in the region and deals with the issue of permits to 
different categories of transport vehicles according tp the 
policy laid down by the State Transport Authority and the 
State Government from time to time It also performs such 
duties as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles 
and conductors’ licences, taking departmental action against 
those permit-holders who contravene any condition of the 
permit, etc , and prescribing policy m certain important matters 
relating to motor transport in the region 

The Regional Transport Authority for Poona Region with 
head-quarters at Poona, has jurisdiction over the Kolhapur 
district and also over the districts of Poona, North Satara, South 
Satara, Sholapur and Ahmednagar It consists of four official 
and SIX non-official members nominated by Government under 
sub-section ( 1) of section 44 of the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the authority In his capacity as Regional 
Transport Officer he is the authonty for licensmg dnvers and 
registering vehicles and also for prosecuting in cases of 
offences committed under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting 
under the authority of the Regional Transport Authonty, he is 
responsible for aU the duties connected with the issue and 
counter-signature of authonsations to drive pubhc service 
vehicles and conductors’ licences and with the grant, revocation, 
suspension and cancellation of permits for pubhc earners, 
pnvate earners, stage carnages and taxi cabs 

One Assistant Regional Transport Officer and one Supervisor 
assist the Regional Transport Officer at headquarters Nine 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors look after the work of registration, 
inspection of motor vehicles, testing of motor dnvers and 
conductors, checking of motor vehicles and detecting offences 
under the Motor Vehicles Act They are assisted by foui 
Assistant Motor Vehicle Inspectors in these duties One Motor 
Vehicles Prosecutor looks after the prosecution work and 
conducts cases launched in courts of law He also assists the 
Regional Transport Officer by giving legal opmion whenever 
need anses 

This Department has liaison with the Pohee Department 
The Police Department carries out periodical checks of motor 
vehicles and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act It 
also attends to references from the Motor Vehicles Department 
regardmg verification of character of applicants for public 
service vehicle authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab 
permits, etc It also helps in the verification of non-use of 
vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes and in specifying 
particular places for bus stops, etc 

The District Magistrate comes mto relation with this depart- 
ment m connection with imposition of restrictions on '^oad trans- 
port, fixation of speed limits, and location of motor stands 
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Undei the Bombay Motoi Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied 
on all motoi \ ehicles, except those designed and used solely for 
carrying out agricultural opeiations on farms and farm lands 
The taxes aie based on the tj^pes of vehicles (eg, motoi cycles, 
tricycles, goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc ), and their laden 
01 unladen weight The Act has removed all municipal and State 
tolls on motor vehicles The Rules made under this Act lay 
down that when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, 
the registering authoiity (le the Regional Transport Officer) 
shall veiify the particulars furnished m the application for 
registiation (eg the make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc), and 
determine the rate of the tax foi which the vehicle is liable 
Every registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any 
\ chicle in the State has to pay the tax determined, stating 
the limits within which he intends to use the vehicles, i e , 
whether only within the limits of a particular municipahty or 
cantonment oi throughout the State A token for the pa 5 Tnent 
of the tax wnll be issued by the legisteiing authonty and this 
has to be attached to and earned on the vehicle at all times 
when the vehicle is m use in a public place A fresh declara- 
tion has to be made annually, or every time the tax has to 
be paid (le quarterly, half-yearly or annually) The legistermg 
authority before issuing the token m respect of the payment of 
the tax has to satisfy itself that every declaration is complete 
in all respects and the proper amount of tax has been paid 

It may be mentioned heie that with a view to facilitatmg the 
convenience of the motormg public and for the purposes of 
smooth administration of Motor Vehicles Department an office 
of the Assistant Regional Transport Officer has been established 
at Kolhapur with effect from 1st June 1957 with one Assistant 
Regional Transport Officer, two Motor Vehicles Inspectors and 
two Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors 
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( II \ri i.r: ir, -ni vi i/H’miatal ni.rAnTMENTS. chapter le 

Til! A( I ;< MTt «•! DlTAm-ii -.7 Dovciopraonw 

Dcpartmonfs 

I)'! !);m';vi)ioi '•if-mru n III is nii. Hlui o' the nEPARTMi nt ^"i'>coLTt7nE 
•’ t.)i!f ^ < 11 III v'lin • 1 by tuo Joint Directors, 

' P< > D.;<‘cJor .it hondqnnrtcrc, cnch m charge of 
iP n f 1 Pi ijul tdiicition, (2) intensive cultnation, 

< ') i!.* c il'r ..1 <''(11 on. anij (4) npiicuhurnl engineering and 
' ’ c >n ( r*. it'i n One Deput” Dmetor of Agncnllurc foi 

< ^1 ;<' ( I’l.Ji V i'!i h h( Kiciu.irtc’s at Poona for (he v.holc 
S’ •'filin'' unde! td'* Director of Agriculture, concerns 
h. ..''df •• It!' t)u t'llmicil "do of crop rcscnrcli in the State 
“i no ])/ o , i) Di]u'i\ Directors .nc in charge of extension 
•<') If *h( j u j'crtiM* divi'ions .md t)ie District Agricultural 

O'l.c' I <J tne icjHcluo dotrict, arc in turn responsible for 
11 oto^on V orl in their distiicl* 

Jjie V n: i. Cl! Ill (1 out 1)\ the Doparlmcnl of Agriculture in 
•’ I Kolh ijirr driiict tnii.N be gioupcd under the following 

ffi) A| Kultiii il Dxlcrijion and demonstiations 

(u) Ariiciillural engineering including Iilcchanical Cultiva- 

tif'n and Soil Consei ration 
(t) Animal and Foulliy Husbandly 
ill) Agiicultuial Rc'^oarcli and Education 

.Ipiicidtiiro! Prior ion find Dcmonsiratwvs — ^Tho oflicei Agnculturnl 

m-chaigr of extension v’oil: in the distiict is the Distiict Doiuons^roiC'^ 
Agricaltui.il Omcci, who is responsible to the Divisional 
Deputy Dircclois Tlie Distiict Agiicultural Oflicer is assisted 
by one Assisliinl District Agiicultural Oflicei at his hcadquartcis 
and tv 0 Agricultuial Ofllcers — one for tlic Noilh Division and 
the otliei foi tlic South Division of the district. Six of the 
nine Inlukas and two of tlie tiirce rnnhals of the district aie 
divided into 29 ciiclcs, cacii taluka or mahal having thiec 
or four circles and there is one Agiicultural Assistant in-chaigc 
of each Clide In the icniaining tliiec talukas and one mahal, 
independent National Extension Service Blocks having been 
formed, the department’s Agiicultuial Assistants have been 
withdrawn and work at village level is being looked after by 
Gramsovaks who are trained m agiiculture, and by Agiicultural 
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The District Agricultural Officer is responsible for all extension 
work in the district. The following are the important extension 
activities of the district — 

(1) Execution of all “Grow Moie Food” schemes 

(2) Establishment of agricultural demonstration centres on 
cultivators fields and holding field demonstrations in respect 
of various improvements 

(3) Extension of intensive cultivation of paddy by the 
J apanese method and organisation of demonstration plots 

(4) Organisation of demonstration plots showing vanous 
cultural, manurial and other improvements 

(5) Organisation of agricultural and cattle shows in the 
district 

(6) Organisation of crop protection services 

(7) To help and guide all National Extension Service Blocks 
in planning of agricultural extension programme in their 
respective blocks 

(8) Organisation of crop competitions of vanous crops to 
encourage the cultivators to maximise their production 
per acre 

(9) Supervision of crop-cuttmg experiments 

(10) Extension of sugarcane development scheme 

(11) Organisation of special weeks such as Vana Mahotsava 
Saptah, Gram Sudhar Saptah, Fertilizers Week, and Crop 
Competition Fortnight 

(12) Extension of horticultural, vegetable and kitchen 
gardening 

Each circle of a taluka or mahal has a depot wherein improved 
seeds, insecticides and fungicides are stocked for sale to needy 
cultivators Dust guns, spray pumps and improved implements 
are also stocked for the use of cultivators on nominal hire 
charges Agricultural extension work is earned on m each 
circle by the Agricultural, Assistant, who is supervised by the 
Agricultural Officer of the division concerned 

The distribution of fertilizers is done through co-operative 
bodies and individual traders 

Mechanical Cultivation . — ^There is one Bulldozmg Unit, with 
four bulldozers, in charge of a Foreman Supervisor who works 
under the control of the Mechamcal Cultivation Engmeer to 
Government The bulldozmg programme, however, is chalked 
out by the District Agncultural Officer, and the work is 
undertaken accordmg to that programme Bulldozers are sent 
wherever there is concentration of work in a compact block, 
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the minimum required being at least 70 hours of work for chapter 16 
each bulldozer in the first instance All charges for bulldozing „ ; — 
arc rcquiiod to be credited m advance to the District Agricultural Departments^' 
Ofliccr, and on receipt of advances necessary job orders are AoEictmTunE 
issued to tile Foreman Supervisor for executing the work The ^tschamcni 
charges for bulldozing work aie as under — " 

40 H P Rs 25 per houi 

80 H P Rs 40 per hour 

Soil Conservation — The Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Conservation 
Officer, Miraj, is in-charge of soil conservation work m Kolhapur 
distiict Soil conservation work has been started in a few 
villages of the eastern poition of the district Bulldozers 
arc also utilised for soil conseivation work wherever necessary 

The soil conservation works arc executed by the soil 
conseivation staff after obtaining the written consent of 
67 per cent of the land owners of the villages for which soil 
conservation schemes are approved by the Land Improvement 
Board of the district The total cost of the work is met by 
Government in the first instance, and 50 per cent of the cost of 
the work or Rs 10 per acre, whichevei is less, is considered 
as subsidy from Government and the remainmg amount is 
recovered from the land owners concerned m 15 equal annual 
instalments (free of interest) commencing one year after the 
date of completion 

Bonng Machines — The two boiing machines belonging to the Bomg 
Agricultural Department are handed over to the District Local 
Boaid for execution of boring work in the distnct 

Water-finding Machine — One watei -finding machine has Water finding 
been allotted to this district The charges for the water-findmg 
machine are Rs 10 for agncultural purposes and Rs 20 for 
non-agricultuial purposes 

Animal Husbandry — ^Live-stock (Cattle) improvement work is 
undertaken in the district by the District Agncultural Officer 
under the guidance of the Live-stock Expert to Government 
Premium bulls and premium cows are located m the villages 
for improvement of cattle by the grading system For this 
purpose intensive cattle improvement zones are selected and 
improvement work is undertaken in these areas Pure breed 
animals are tattooed and legistered in the herd-stock 

The Khillar breed of cattle is very popular in this district, 
especially in the eastern and central parts In the western 
part, which is rather hilly and has heavy rainfall, the Dangi 
breed is recommended 

Artificial insemination woik has been undertaken by the 
Animal Husbandry Department at Kolhapur very recently and 
it IS getting popular 
(o 0 P ■) L 0 Vf 708 — 47o 
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Poultry Development — ^Poultry development work is under- 
taken in the district undei the guidance of the Poultry 
Development Officer, Poona Improved birds and hatching 
eggs are supplied to deserving poultry keepers at concessional 
rates There is also a poultry farm at Kolhapur and it is to 
be developed into a technical institution for training students 
in poultry husbandry The farm is now only engaged in 
maintammg different birds and supply of pure birds and hatching 
eggs to cultivators ‘ 

Research and Education — Agiicultural research is done m 
this district mainly on paddy and sugarcane crops, which are 
the mam crops of the district 

The Agricultural Research Station (Sugarcane) in the distnct 
IS m charge of an Agricultural Officer who is woiking under 
the Sugarcane Specialist, Padegaon, and is located at 
Rajputwadi — four miles from Kolhapur on the Kolhapur- 
Ratnagiri Road This is a sub-station under the Sugarcane 
Speciahst, Padegaon, started in the year, 1950, to carry out 
research on manurial and cultural practices of sugarcane and 
to help in increasing the yield The area of the farm is 21 acres 
and IS taken on lease from the Kolhapur Sugar Mills The 
present area of the farm is very small and it is, therefore, difficult 
to carry out experiments on a large scale 

One permanent Sugaicane Research Station with laboratory 
facilities has been sanctioned for Kolhapur in the Second 
Five-Year Plan and it is to be placed in charge of a Class H 
Officer The work of acquirmg land on the Kolhapui -Poona 
road for this Research Station has been taken up with the 
Revenue department 

At present Co 419 is popularly grown m the district on more 
than 95 per cent of the area New promising strams evolved 
are Co 740 and Co 775 Co 775 is good both m regard to 
yields emd sugar recovery and is getting popular with 
cultivators 

The sugarcane development work has been gomg on m the 
district smce 1954 and an area of 15,000 acres covering areas of 
Kolhapur and South Satara districts has been selected for 
carrying out sugarcane development work The scheme is 
in charge of an Agricultural Officer with his headquarters at 
Kolhapur, workmg under the Sugarcane Specialist, and the 
Agricultural Officer is assisted by four Agricultural Assistants 


’ All sheep, poultry and animal husbandry worts have been transferred to the Director 
of Animal Husbandry, Bombay State, Poona 1, on 1st July, 1957 as per Government 
Resolution, Agncnlture and Forests Department, No LVS-'1056-D, dated the 28th 
Juno 1957 Transfer of extension work in animal husbandry and poultry etc at the 
district level is, however, not done end is still looked after by the District Agricultural 
Officer 
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of uhich (luce *ire locaJcd in the Kolhapui district and one 
in the South Salaia district The mam activities undertaken 
in the Scheme aie control of pest and diseases, propaganda 
for depaitmcntal schedule of manuring, maintenance of seed 
nurseries, use of impro\cd implements, competition for highest 
production of pul advice to cultivators m respect of preparation 
of Old and improved furnaces, manurial trials, etc 

The Agiicultural Rcscaich Station (Paddj) m the distiict is 
in charge of an Agricultural Officei who works directly under 
the Deputy Diicctor of Agriculture Crop Research, Poona 
The station is located at Radhanagaii The area of the farm 
IS about five acies As the latter is veiy inadequate, the work 
of acquiiing additional lands is in progiess (1957) 

The object of the Reseaich Station is to evolv^e suitable 
strains of padd> both for dulled and for transplanted tracts 

Government Orchard at Ajra — This is in charge of an Agri- 
cultural Officei working undei the Horticulturist to Gov^ern- 
ment, Poona The Hoiticultuial Section has taken ovei 
possession of mango gardens of the old State and the work of 
improvement of the gardens is in progress A horticultural 
nursery has been established, and giafts of v^arious fruit trees 
are supplied to cultivators 

AgT^cnltiiral Edtication — There are two institutions connected 
w'lth agricultural education in Kolhapur distnct — 

(1) The Shahu Agiicultural School, Bavada 

(2) The Extension Tiaming Centre, Bavada 

The Shahu Agricultural School, with an agricultural farm 
of 65 acres 34 gunthas attached to it, is located m Kasba-Bavada, 
three miles away from Kolhapur town The school is in charge 
of a Superintendent who is in Maharashtra Agricultural 
Seiwice, Class II, and is assisted by an Agricultural Officei and 
Agricultural Assistants Annually 30 students selected by 
a Committee are admitted to the school Each student gets 
a stipend of Rs 20 per mensem, and two sets of Khaki uniform 
during the period of training 

With a view to making an adequate number of trained Gram 
Sevaks available, the Agricultural school is being utilised in 
1956-57 for giving training in basic agriculture for the Gram 
Sevaks selected by the Divisional Officer These Sevaks will 
undergo further training for six months m the Extension 
Training Centre The Extension Training Centre was 
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established at Kasba-Bavada, a suburb of Kolhapur, m 1956, 
m pursuance of the Second Five-Year Plan to meet the increased 
demand for framed personnel imder the National Extension 
Scheme The Agricultural School has been integrated with it 
The centre admits annually about 130 trainees The trainees 
are of two types, viz , direct recruits selected by a committee 
and also in-service persoimel from Revenue, Agricultural and 
Co-operative departments Two courses are given at the 
Extension Training Centre, one is for tramees who have 
successfully passed either the two year agricultural course or 
the S S C Examination with Agriculture as a subject These 
are given a six months course The other is for those who have 
not undergone any training in Agriculture They are given 
a one-year course The six month course usually commences 
on the 16th April and the 16th October The one year course 
commences from the 16th Apnl every year A stipend of Rs 50 
per mensem is given to diiect recruits admitted to the centre 
and a stipend of Rs 25 per mensem to men of service personnel 
of Agricultural, Co-operative and Revenue departments admitted 
at the centre 


The staff at the Extension Training Centre consists of 
one Maharashtra Agncultural Service, Class I Officer as 
Prmcipal, three lecturers in Co-operation, Education and Public 
Health in Class H, and one lecturer in revenue matters 
(2nd grade Mamlatdar) and one Veterinary OfiScer from 
the Veterinary department and one Officer of the Subordinate 
Agricultural Service, I grade, and one officer of the Subordinate 
Agncultural Service, IT grade 


CroL VETEuts'ABT The Civil Veterinary Department'^ 

Diri’AH'nttrOT 

Tunctions ThE MAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT are 

treatment of sick animals, control of cattle, cattle epidemics 
and castrations The department conducts the work of control 
and destruction of ticks, advises people in the hygenic methods 
of animal management and participates in the vanous cattle 
fairs and shows held at vanous places in the State by opening 
veterinary stalls, etc , for propaganda 

AciiTitiDs in tho Kolhapui District— The vetermary activities m Kolhapur 
Distncf distnct are controlled by the Divisional Veterinary Officer, 
Kolhapur who was also in charge of Belgaum distnct till the 
States were reorganised The Divisional Vetennary Officer is 
directly responsible and subordmate to the Director of 
Vetermary Services, Maharashtra State, Poona 

* Since lOil, the Civil Teterin-irT Department is ronamod os the Animal Hnshandrj 
Department 
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In Kolliapur dislncl tlieic aie eight full-fledged veterinary 
dispensaries, 13 branch veterinaiy dispensaries and four 
veterinary aid centres which are located at the following 
places — 


Rrnncb 

Vctcruian 

DiRpcnBnrirs 


Vetennon, 
Aid CcnfrcH 


I'ldl flcdpcd 
Vctrnnnn ^ 
lli'prn'irirs 

1 

(1) Kolhapur, 

(2) Bambavade 

(3) Sarawade 

(4) Gadhmglaj 

(5) Chandgad 
(G) Gargoti 

(7) Jaisingpui 

(8) Bavada 


(1) Ajia 

(2) Kagal 

(3) Nesari 

(4) Hamidwada 

(5) Ghotawade 

(6) Hatkanangale 

(7) Ichalkaranji 

(8) Vadgaon 

(9) Kadgaon 


(1) Beed 

(2) Sangawade 

(3) Bajarbhogaon 

(4) Kotoli 
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(10) Ispurli 

(11) Kale 


(12) Malkapur 


(13) Kodoh 


All these dispensaries are maintained by Government 
Full-fledged veterinary dispensaries (except Bavada) are 
m charge of veterinary officers who are vetermary graduates 
The branch veterinary dispensaries and veterinary aid centres 
are in charge of stockmen 


There are two to thiee fixed centres under the jurisdiction of 
each dispensary and aid centre which are periodically visited 
by the veterinary officers and the stockmen for treating local 
animals, castration etc 


In 1956-57, the following outbreak of diseases were reported, 
attended and confirmed in the district of Kolhapur — 


Naino of tho disoaso 

Reported 

Attended 

Confirmed 

Hmmon'lingio SopticiMnia 

231 

231 

11 

Black Quarter 

140 

140 

11 

Foot and JIoulli Disease 

107 

107 

107 

AutUrax 

8 

8 


Banikbot 

23 

23 

18 

Fowl Pox 

t 

2 

o 

1 

o 


Statistics of 
Diseases, Inocala 
tions and 
Vaccinations 
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In 1956-57, 1,13,423 vaccinations and inoculations were earned 
out m actual outbreak of various diseases of animals by the 
veteiinary ofTicers and stockmen m Kolhapur distnet. In 
addition to this, 1,22,060 animals and fowls wore protected in 
clean aieas as a pieventive measuic. The veterinary staff 
tieated 40,720 out-patients and 42 in-patients and 4,066 castia- 
tions weic pei formed both on tour and at headquarters 
dining 1956-57 Apait from this, 31,871 cases weie supplied 
with medicines The veteiinary staff in the district of Kolhapur 
m 1956-57 tieated 3,487 animals for contagious diseases and 
27,237 animals foi non-contagious diseases The work of 
eiadication of ticks was done by veterinary officers and 
stockmen In all 47,804 animals were sprayed with Gammexane 
powder in 1956-57. 

In 1956-57, thiec cattle shows weie held in Kolhapui district 
which weie attended by the veterinary ofliceis They had 
veterinaiy stalls in the shows 

The Forest Department 

The Head of the Forest department of the State is the 
Cliief Conseivatoi of Foiests, whose headquarteis is at Poona 
The whole State is divided into five territoiial Glides foi 
administrative purposes, and at the head of each Circle is 
a Conseivatoi of Foiests 

The teriitoiial Conseivatois have Divisional Forest Officeis 
under them to look after the administration of divisions which 
aie the Sub-Divisions of a Cncle These Divisional Foiest 
Officeis belong to the Maharashtra Forest Seivice, Class I 
Each division is divided into small executive paits called 
“ Ranges ” and each lange is managed by a Range Foiest Officer 
under the diiect contiol of the Divisional Forest Officer. The 
Range Foiest Offlcei is a non-gazetled siiboidinate of Class HI. 
who IS usually tiained at the Foiest Colleges at Dehra Dun 
and Coimbatoie. Each lange is sub-divided into “Rounds" 
and each lound is managed by a Round Officer (or Foiestei), 
who is usually tiained at the Foiest Schools in the State 
Finally, each lound is sub-divided into 'Beats’, and each beat 
IS managed by a beat guaid (or Foiest Guard) 

The Kolhapui Division winch includes the Kolhapur distiict 
falls in Poona Cncle and is held by the Divisional Foiest 
Officer, Kolhapui It comprises the foimei Kolhapui State 
aiea togethei with the feudatoi'y Jahagirs and aieas of 
Chandgad taluka of Belgaum distiict transfeiied to Kolhapui 
distiict, consequent to oiganisation of States There arc 
seven Range Foiest Officeis each in chaige of a Range, 
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Organisation 

1 Kaivir 

Kolhapur 


2 Panhala 

Panhala 


8 Bhudaigad 

Gargoti 


4 Vishalgad 

Malkapur 


5 Ajra 

Ajia 


6 Radhanagari 

Radhanagari 


7 Bavada 

Gaganbawada 



Under these seven Range Forest Officers there are 
24 Round Officers (or Foresters) and 146 Beat Guards 
(or Forest Guards) 


The two Independent Round Foresters have their headquarters 
at Chandgad and Patne 


The Revenue and Forest departments are closely inter- 
connected in their work at a number of points Deforestation 
afforestation, rights and pnvileges, fixing of permit lates for 
minor forest produce, recovery of forest dues under Sections 82 
and 85 of the Indian Forest Act, etc Working plans (described 
later) for the management and development of forests are 
prepared solely by the Forest Department, but in so far as 
prescriptions of a working plan affect local supply and the 
rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the tract, the approval 
of the Collector has to be obtained before it is submitted to 
Government by the Chief Conservator for sanction 


The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
protection, exploitation and legeneration of the forests 
according to sanctioned workmg plans and other orders He 
conducts sales, enters into contracts , supphes material to 
departments and the public, realises revenue and contiols 
expenditure He deals finally with forest offences, having 
power to compound the same In shoit, he is responsible 
for forest administration and management in all matters 
1 elating to technical forest operations However m regard to 
the subjects mentioned in the previous paragraph, the Divisional 
Foiest Officer shall issue orders in consultation with and approval 
of the Collector The Divisional Forest Officer is also expected 
to advise and give his opinion relating to all questions of 
technical nature in forestry, that may be referred to him by 
the Collector of the distnet ' 
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The Assistant Conser\’ator or Sub-Divisional Forest OScer 
assists the Divisional Forest Officer in the vrork of inspection and 
supervision. He has the same povrers as the Divisional Forest 
Officer, except m matters of accounts Ko such post exists 
at present fl957) in the Kolhapur Forest Division. 


The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his range. 
He IS responsible for carrying out, v*ith the help of his round 
officers and beat guards and accordmg to the orders of the 
Divisional Forest Officer all vrorks in his charge, such as the 
marking reservation, girdling and felling of trees : the transport 
of timber, fuel etc , to the sale depots ; soving. planting tending 
and other silvicultural operations ; construction of roads, 
buildings and veils ; protection of forests and investigation of 
forest oSences : superasion over removal of forest produce by 
purchasers and by holders of rights and privileges . and issue of 
passes and permits 

The Foresters duties mclude protection of forests: detection 
and investigation of oSences , issue of transit and other passes . 
collection of revenue from permits and compensation of oSences : 
reservation of standard (i e the number and kind of trees- 
prescribed for preservation and the manner of cuttmg, etc) in 
coupes given out to contractors for cuttmg; inspection and 
protection of forests : and guidance and supervision of fores: 
guards 


Tne Forest Guard's functions are to patrol and protect all fiirests 
in his beat ; repair and main tain forest boundary marks : 
execute siivculturai vorks, viz , sowing, planting and creeper- 
cutting ; and detect forest offences. 

I » 


of Forerts- 
VcrTIng Pbr? 


Under the IncLan Forest Act (X\T of 1927) forests are divded 
into two main classes . ' Reserved ’ and ‘ Protected . Before 
forests are classiSed they have to he subjected to regular 
settlement by a forest settlement officer, who enquires into the 
existence of all public and private rights In the case of 
reserved forests the existmg rights are either settled, transferred 
or commuted. In the case of protected forests, the rights are 
simply recorded and regulated. The forest areas of the Kolhapor 
D:\*ision are as tmder: — 


of 




llCe? 




E’Zur - 

(i) Reserved forests 

2,96,919 

31 

6 

463-93 

f2) Protected forests 

18,334 

14 

0 

129 27 

(3) Leased forests 

3 550 

2 

0 

5 23 

f4) Unclassed forests 

359 

4 

0 

0 58 
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All rcson'cd forests in-chnrgc of the Forest department are 
managed according to the preseriptions of “Working plans” 
A working plan is a document which lays down the detail of 
scientific management of a forest for a prescribed number of 
years Befoie a w'oiking plan is drawn >up, survey is made 
of the growing stock, at times by actual examination, and 
an analysis is made of the stems of standing trees to determme 
the rate of giowth of the principal species with special reference 
to the soil and the climatic conditions of each locality On the 
basis of the data thus collected, plans are drawn up for felling, 
regeneration, silvicultuial treatment and protection of forests 
with provision for the due exercise of the rights and pnvileges 
of the people, including grazing of cattle With a view to 
ensuring a sustained supply of foiest produce exploitation is 
regulated as far as possible keeping the capital intact (growmg 
stock) The preparation of working plans is done by the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Poona 

The mam functions of the Teriitorial Forest Division may 
be classed as under — (1) regeneration and maintenance , 
(2) systems of management , (3) exploitation 

As an area is cut and tree growth removed, it is regenerated 
with fresli crop This is the principal duty of a Forest Officer, 
since the basic principle of forest management, viz, sustained 
supply of forest products m perpetuity to the posterity, or 
removal of inteiest from matuxe crop leaving the forest capital 
intact for future generations, will entirely depend on the 
success of the regeneration w'ork Great care and precaution 
are required against damages by men, animals and plants, and 
against adverse climatic influences and other inanimate agencies 
Damage by men is caused by (1) lightmg of fires , 
(2) encroachments , (3) faulty exploitation methods , and 

(4) misuse of forest rights and privileges Though occasionally 
forest fires may originate in natural causes, in the vast 
majority of cases they aie due to human action, either withm 
or without the forest The most frequent cause is carelessness 
or recklessness, and sometimes illicit shikar but occasionally 
there is mcendiarism To prevent damage by fire, the whole- 
hearted support and co-operation of the public is required 
This co-operation is secured through the authoiity and mfluence 
of the village headmen Precautionaiy measures like fire- 
tracing and early burning are also taken by the department 
in good times against accidental fires Clearing of shruby 
growth along the roads and paths is also done to avert any fire 
spreading in the forest Rigid patrolhng and vigilant watch 
against unauthorised felling and removal of forest produce by the 
villagers are resorted to Offenders in respect of xmauthorized 
grazing and protection from cattle are dealt with severely under 
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Th< . .trc f i: ntci out on .i tenure of one jenr, three years or 
up'n fi.o Near Ihrda r the chief conmioditj of minor 
tore.; j roduct .and tlu inonopolv for collection of Htrda m 
th( onjion hr. been Riven to Mcssis Amba Tannin and 
3”) irm.acoutic.al'' Ltd , Kolhnpui, at .a rovaltv of Rs 4-8-0 pei ton 
on 10 \i.ir' lo.Tce The companj’ have then factoiy at 
Amb'i, where bxrdn fuiit is procc<;sed into solid tannin extract, 
V Inch earns v.ihi.iblc foreign exchange The company pioposes 
to erect .a pov. dci jilant nc' t year, v ith a viev to manufacluimg 
“powdcied tannin extract", which is in gicat demand in the 
fore ign markets The annual income from major forest products 
in 195G-57 was Rs CGJ.'iO for timbci Rs 90,403 for fuel and 
Rs 9,910-10-0 fiom sandalv ood The income from minor foiest 
products during the same 3 'ear was bamboos Rs 156-10-0 , 
grass and graring Rs 13,302-10-0 and other minoi forest 
products Rs 21,869-14-3 Thus the total income from all the 
forc,7ts in 1956-57 was Rs 2,89,615 


IS; I x/i'-ifir/ii n 


Working Plans — A consolidated revised woiking plan for the "Working Plans 
forests of former Kolh.ipui State together with the feudatory 
Jahagirs v'ns dravm up by the Divisional Forest Officei 
The plan has been submitted to Government and is expected 
to be introduced shortly The defects in the former plans 
have been eliminated and a regular attempt has been made 
to voik the forests on a sustained jueld principle in peipetuity, 
by pioviding a legular piogramme of artificial regeneration in 
the revised plan Thus consideiablc progress has been made 
in trying to bring the management of the forests on a scientific 
footing, and on a sustained yield principle, taking into 
consideration the important objects of management such as 
conservation of soil and moisture, protection and reboisement 
of catchment areas with a view to ensuring perennial supply 
of water m wells, springs and m riveis both for irrigation and 
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hydro-electric purposes and to prevent occurrence of floods, m 
addition, the needs of the local population, in respect of fodder 
for their cattle, firewood for burning with a view to diverting 
cow-dung from the hearth *into the fields, timber for 
agricultural implements and constructional purposes and also 
the needs of wood based industries such a matchwood industry 
and tanning industry, etc have also been adequately provided 
for 

Forest Settlement — During the ex-State regime, the forests 
were, no doubt, named reserved and protected forests but the 
detailed forest settlement procedure which is required to be 
followed in order to constitute legally an area mto reserved or 
protected forests was not followed To obviate this legal 
anomally, the post of a Forest Settlement Officer was created 
m 1954-55 So far (1956) the forest settlement reports m respect 
of Shirol, Hatkanangale, Panhala, Bawada and Ajra have been 
completed and submitted to Government The settlement work 
of forests of Kolhapur district is expected to be completed by 
the middle of 1957 

/ 

Vanamahotsava and Fruit Tree Planting — Vanamahotsava or 
the festival of trees, which was first conceived by Shri K M 
Munshi and given the status of a national festival is bemg 
observed every year with great fervour and enthusiasm It 
has helped m impressmg upon every mdividual the importance 
of forests to the nation, its varied uses and the urgent necessity 
of not only preservmg the existmg forests but also of expandmg 
It by afforestmg every bit of available land. Forest officers 
have played a significant part both by example and by precept, 
in the successful celebration of Vanamahotsava The Kolhapur 
Forest Division has been supplying over lakhs of seed and 
seedlings to Kolhapur district 

With a view to encouragmg pnvate individuals to take up 
fruit tree plantmg, special sanads for plantmg frmt trees are 
granted The kaju fruit plantation raised m about eight acres 
from Tarale Protected Forest area has been a remarkable 
success Prizes given to the successful planters serve as 
incentives 

Co-operation in Forestry — The introduction of the forest 
labourers co-operative societies is a imique achievement of the 
Government This system has eradicated the ruthless 
exploitation of the Adivasis and other forest labourers by the 
forest contractors and has greatly improved their living 
conditions In short, the introduction of co-operation in 
forestry has brought about a great social change amongst the 
most backward and uncivihzed section of the population 

There are m all five forest labourers co-operative societies, 
to whom coupes have been alloted in this Division All the 
societies are working satisfactorily and their financial position 
has considerably improved 
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V.'.JfJ Lift' Pn'<:cn'aUon —In goneial, there is veiy little 
appreciation about the impoitance of wild life amongst the 
common m.m Witli a vicv to making this subject popular 
and •'ceuring the co-opeialion of the public in preservation of 
wild life. Wild Life Preser\'alion Week is being observed 
thiougliout India mnee last >ear The celebration of Wild Life 
Wee) has helped a good deal in inculcating popular interest 
in thm cubjccl cspcciallv amongst the joiinger generations 

With a \iew’ to putting a stop to indiscriminate shooting and 
poaching, and to gue adequate protection to w'lld life wdiich is 
almost. On tlic \orgc of extinction, the Bombay Government 
pa' '-ed the BombaN Wild Animals and Wild Birds Protection 
Act, 1*^')! This Act IS being administered by the Wild 
Life Prescr\»ation On'iccr, Poona, with the co-operation 
of the State Foicst Department, Police department and 
the Revenue department Though shooting of wild life 
V. ithoiit the lequisitc game licence is an offence iindei the Act, 
vet adequate provisions has been made to shoot wild life either 
in '•elf-defence or v hen it becomes a menace to the public 

In keeping v itli the progressive policy of Govem- 
mcn' It is proposed to create a Game Sanctuary in Radhanagari, 
forest area A comprehensive scheme for the sanctuaiy has 
been drawn up and submitted to Government 


(i) Pan hula Afforestation Scheme — Main object of this 
scheme is to improve the scenic and aesthetic beauty of 
Panhala Hill Station and to impiovc the climatic conditions 
of the place and to make it an ideal hill station, a health lesort 
and a picnic centre It is proposed to afforest an area of 
324 acres, 8 gunthas at a total cost of Pis 10,227 The scheme 
IS progressing well (1956-57) as per scheduled programme and 
has been a success, despite the initial setback due to want of 
co-operation fiom the local population 


(it) Establishment of Wet Nurseries — ^This scheme contem- 
plates establishment of wet nurseries for providing robust 
seedlings for transplanting and stump planting in exploited 
coupes, afforestation schemes, and also foi Vanamahotsava 
purposes Two wet nurseries have been started in the Division, 
one at Panhala and the other in Radhanagari Range 
Nui senes in other ranges will be established during the 
lemaining period of the Second Five Year Plan 

(lit) Soil Conservation Demonstration Centre — With a view 
to demonstrating to the public the impoitance of soil and moisture 
conservation and afforestation works, a demonstration plot has 
been opened over an area of 100 acies in Padali village 
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(;i/) Scheme for ratsirg Agave PlantatioTiS — This scheirie is 
fonnuiated to raise live hedges of Agave vith the folIoTriEg 
objects' — 

(ij To develop the potential so'arce of ravr material for 
cottage mdustry of rope maang 

(2) To a'agment forest consert'ancj* bv keeping dovm free 
and preventing cattle from encroaching npon closed area. 

(3) To define bo’jndanes of hivrars and pasture lands for 
enforc'-ng rotational grazing 

(4) To prevent soil erosion. 125 miles of forest boundarr 
in this Division vrill he planted 'zith the live hedge of Acore 
during Second Five-Year Plan, at a rate of 25 miles per year 
and at a cost of PvS 200 per mile 


(v) Rehcb'htation of Pasture Lands — Wire FerjcivM scheme to 
Grass Kurans — is a unh-ersaliy acknovrledged fact that 
closure of grass kuran helps to improve the quality and to 
'increase tne quantity of grass v.'hich co'oid be reco'^ered os 
catting terms To bnng home the advantages of closure and 
subsequent increase of fodder, a scheme for vrire fencing or 
important grass karans m tbr^; Division has been dravm up 
It IS proposed to take up four kiirars for ■mire fencing under 
this scheme 

Construct'or of Bvldings . — ^With a weir to prowde forest 
subordinates *vi:h housing accomm.cdation, it is proposed to 
construct seven quarters as per standard P Y,' D. design, during 
the plan period 


Arn-FiT-irns.- 


Agrisiiricult'jre — Grants of blank areas in reserved forests 
are made cn agrisilw " conditions on temporary ten'ure. Under 
this system, "lilagers are enco'oraeed to nrcduce food crons 
it-.-'- plantation of tree species. In granting lands for 



to needy agriculturists of neighbouring tillages This metho 
-S found to be vei~' 'useful in. regenerating eomloited coupes, a^ 
no cost to Government. Hov-ever. care should be exercised 
'uc select* on of good and reliable lessees mho vro'uld take c^e 
of the young plantation. In Chandgad taluka of this Dh'ision^ 
thus c'stem. has been successfully employed in rair'ng goon 
agrisii'.d plan'ation m ermloited co'an-es 





kiement of Kolhap'ur district is stiil in progress 
cf the nubile have yet to be finally settled- 


Komet er the folic mg general pri"ileges are sanctioned for tn.s 
district by Government • — 


(1) Z\o one — ill be prohibited from dra'ving mater obtainable 
In forest in cases mhere it is not procurable else'vhere rnitnin 
a reasonable dmtance. 
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(3) (o) No chnipo will bo made under section 55, Land 
Revenue Code, for (lie pio\ision of water for agricultural 
j)Ur]io''L , from anv stream budki, bnndbara. tank and all natural 
>^0111 cts of water in forcj,l mens on v'hich no c\pcnditure has 
been incurred b\ Go\ernmcnt at an\ lime 

(b) No fee V ill be levied when permission is granted for digging 
uell'" or channels in forest areas for agiicultural purposes 

(e) Peimrsion will In given freely for the clearance of 
chnl.ed up tanl s and channels and for the removal of any 
forc't grovuh obstructing the flow of v'atcr 

(3) Villagers lin\ ing right of v.ny to water through forest 
arc entitled to a p.itli 50 feet wide w'hich they wull be allowed 
to fence with thorns obtainable free of charge on application 
to the Dim' lonnl Forest Ofliccr concerned The villagers are 
aho allov cd to !-eep sucli paths free of all undergrowth 

(■3) Free gracing in open forests under passes issued by the 
Rcsenue denaitment, foi village cattle (including sheep and 
go Its V liere pcimitted) of forest and non-forest villages and 
non-Mllagc cattle, le, both cattle of professional graziers and 
cattle which do not icmiain in one village This concession is 
subject to restrictions ns regards admission as laid down m the 
gia-ing lulcs in force (Cattle of other Provinces and Indian 
Slates me not entitled to this concession and will have to pay 
the fees pi escribed m the grazing rules if admitted to graze in 
the forests of Maharashtra) 

(5) No forest wull be closed to grazing within a quarter of 
a mile of village site 

(6) Acce'^s to the grazing areas in the interior will be granted 
by the allotment of sufTicicntly wide short-cut approach roads 
The short-cut cattle paths loading through elosed forest to open 
forest V ill be marked by the Forest department m order to 
facilitate fencing by the villagers in the manner indicated in 
paragraph (3) above 

(7) Removal of stones and earth, fiom places approved by 
the Divisional Forest OfTicer, for the gatherer’s own domestic 
or agricultural use 

(8) Removal of fallen leaves and glass for the gatherer’s own 
bona-fide agricultural and domestic uses 

(9) (a) Removal from coupes under exploitation, before 
commencement of plantation operations therein 

(b) of felled timbei not useful to and therefore left by 
contractors, and 

(c) of branchwood of felled trees of the size stipulated m 
contract agreements, foi the gatherer’s own domestic or 
agricultural use 

(10) In cases of destruction by fire of houses in forest areas 
timber of inferior species required for temporary huts wiU be 
made available with the utmost promtitude by the Range 
Forest Officer on production of a certificate from the Mamlatdar 

(o.o r ) L 0 Vf 708—48 
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Or Mahalkan concerned The timber of only such species 
as have been prescribed by the Conservator will be 
granted 

In addition to the above ten privileges, the following are the 
privileges granted to the villagers in the areas of this district 
(Former Kolhapur district, excluding Jahagir areas) — 

(1) Dry and fallen v/ood to be removed by head loads for 
domestic purposes 

(2) Rab matenal free to the extent of 25 head loads and 
thereafter on payment at one anna per head load 

(3) Free grants of timber or at scheduled rates are given 
to the poor and deserving persons 

Bawada Jahagir — (1) Removal of dry, dead and fallen wood 
by the villagers free of charge by head loads 

(2) Free grant of timber to be given to poor and deservmg 
people 

Vishalgad Jahagir — Allowed to use the ways to the watering 
places and village temples in the forest area 
Ajra (Ichalkaranji Jahagir)— (1) Dry, dead and fallen wood 
to be removed by the villagers free of charge 
(2) Free grant of timber to be given to poor and deserving 
people 

In the administration of forests rights and privileges and 
the v/ork of forest protection and exploitation, the officials of 
the Forest department come mto direct contact with the people 
A direct link betv/een the people and the department has been 
established by the appointment of a “ Forest Advisory 
Committee of Distnct Rural Development Board” in this 
district This Board deals with problems connected v/ith the 
planting, allotment of grazing lands, improvement of grazing 
lands, the supply of various domestic, agricultural and mdividual 
needs, etc 

Roads and Bmldings — The maintenance of forest roads and 
buildmgs in this Division is done departmentally. There are 
Shikar roads extendmg to 95 miles in Radhanagan Range 
Besides, there is a Forest Rest House at Parle and also 
subordinates quarters at Patne 

The Co-operative DEPARTMEirr 

The Co-operative nspARTMEirr at the district levee is 
headed by the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Kolhapur Many of the powers of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act (VII of 
1925) and the rules under it have been delegated to him There 
are two District Co-operative Officers, one is for the general 
organisation v/ork and the other is for the development schemes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan The Distnct Co-operative 
Officer who is appointed for the development v/ork under the 
Second Five-Year Plan is designated as Additional Distnct 
Co-operative Officer 
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The Co-operative Officer has to attend to organisation work 
of all types of societies, inspections of the supervising unions 
and federal societies, urban banks, and salary earners’ societies, 
control over supervisors, etc The Additional Distnct Co- 
operative Officer has to attend to the preparation of plans and 
budgets under the Second Five-Year Plan, and see that the 
work IS executed according to the plans prepared He has to 
attend to the development work of housing societies and other 
development works such as formation of large size multi- 
purpose societies, submission of proposals for construction of 
godowns of miilti-purpose societies and purchase and sale 
societies, i e , all work relating to development and schemes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan 

The Assistant Distnct Co-operative Officer has to look after 
the work relating to the registration of the credit and multi- 
purpose societies, inspection of the same, scrutmy of the dianes 
and inspection memoes of the Supervisors’ work relatmg to the 
enquiries into the complaints of members 

There is an Assistant District Co-operative Officer to look 
after incomplete co-operative lift imgation OngmaUy there 
was only one post for this work but recently one more 
post of Assistant District Co-operative Officer for mcomplete 
schemes and one post of mechanical supervisor have been 
created The Assistant District Co-operative Officer for Lift 
Irngation schemes attends to the work of co-operative lift 
imgation sociq^ties, co-operative dam construction societies, 
co-operative farmmg societies, and the work of the four National 
Extensive Service Blocks He attends to inspection, organisa- 
tion and other work in relation to these societies, and 
National Extension Service Blocks Since the appomtment of 
the Assistant District Co-operative Officer for mcomplete works 
the work relating to the co-operative lift irrigation and dam 
construction societies has been transferred to huq and he looks 
to the work of these societies The Mechanical Supervisor is 
expected to give technical guidance to the societies and issue 
progress certificates of the work done by the co-operative lift 
imgation societies 

There is a Special Auditor attached to Assistant Registrar’s 
Office who exercise control over the audit staff He has to 
see that the work done by the auditor and sub-auditors is done 
accordmg to the programmes chalked out and approved by 
the department He has to scrutmise the diaries and audit 
memoes submitted by the auditors and sub-auditors, attend to 
the work relating to misappropriation and enquiry cases He is 
also required to submit audit progress reports, audit fee recovery 
and supervision fee recovery statements 

There are five auditors and eleven sub-auditors Of the 
five auditors, one is meant for the audits of forest labourers’ 
societies One is meant for the audit of weavers’ societies and 
the remammg three are meant for the audit of the co-operative 

(a 0 p ) L-o Vf 76S — iSo 
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One such Sarvodaya centre has been opened at Ajra mahal 
covering over 49 villages The chief executive authority in 
the formulation and implementation of the scheme is 
a Sanchalak He is assisted by a committee of non-officials 
known as the Sarvodaya Area Committee Such a committee 
has been established for the Ajra Mahal Centre Every year, 
a programme for the development of the area is formulated 
by the Sanchalak which is considered by the State Sarvodaya 
Committee before it is finally sanctioned by Government 
During the financial year 1956-57, grants totalling Rs 69,420 
have been sanctioned for the Ajra Mahal Centre 

Department of Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries 

There is an Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and 
Assistant Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur 
Division which covers Kolhapur, South Satara and North Satara 
districts Under him at the district level, theie is a District 
Officer for Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operatives There 
are three Industrial Supervisors of Grade I, an Industrial 
Supervisor of Grade III, a Handloom Supervisor, an instructor in 
cotton weaving and some clerical staff 

Industrial Co-operative Societies m Kolhapur number 110, 
with an aggregate share capital of Rs 3,56,302, reserve funds 
amounting to Rs 2,36,535 members’ deposits amounting to 
Rs 5,80,997 and the working capital commg to Rs 16,43,422 
These embrace a variety of industries like weavmg, bee- 
keeping, carpentry, motoi transport, pottery, wool weaving, etc 
Table No I supplies detailed information about their character, 
membership, etc 

Government conducts a wool weavmg school, a leather works 
school and a hosiery trainmg-eum-production centre at Kolhapur, 
a fibre work school at Talsande-Hatkanangale, a lacquer work 
school at Kale-Panhala, one tailoring school at Kale and another 
at Haldi-Karvir and a village pottery unit at Kadoli Seven 
of these eight are peripatetic schools 

The work done m the commumty project area and the 
national development blocks showed that there were 42 indus- 
trial co-operative societies of different types , of these 
29 societies were in receipt of loans of varying sums Five 
weavers’ society carry on activity under the handloom 
development scheme Sales depots were also under 
contemplation 

As a first step in the development of an mdustrial estate 
(Shivaji Udyam Nagar), in this district, a co-operative society 
named the Kolhapur Udyam Co-operative Society Ltd, was 
organised and registered in November 1957 Government 
advanced a sum of Rs 3,76,000 for the development of the 
industrial estate in 1957-58 
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Statement giving the information of all types of Industrial 

YEAR ending 


Serial 

No 

Name of tho Industry 

No of 
Socic- 

tlLS 

No of 
mem- 
bers 

No of 
looms 

No of 
looms 
Regis 
tcred 

1 

2 

*1 

1 

4 

*> 

0 

1 

Weavers Co-operative Societies 

1 

1 

3,400 

10,000 

5,149 

2 

Bee Koopers Co operative Societies 

2 

98 



■i 

Oil Producers Co-operative Societies 

! 2 

1 28 



1 

Kurmuro Polio Producers Co opera 
live Societies 

1 

97 




Jlctnl Workers Co operative Sooioliea 

2 

120 




Carpentera Co-operative Societies 

5 

129 




llahila Audyogik Co operative 

Societies 

4 

109 



H 

Labourers Co-operative Societies 

in 

r,4R 


1 

0 

Motor Tronsport Workers Co 

operative Society 

j 

130 


1 

1 

10 

Cine Industry Co operative Soricty 

1 

80 


1 

I 

n 

Tanners and Leather Workers Co- 
operative Societies 

10 

319 



12 

Kmnbhar (Potters) Co operative 
Societies 

8 

4.70 



n 

RopemakersCo operative Societies 

5 

107 



14 

AVool Weavers Co operative Societies 

r, 

221 



1-. 

General Co operative Societies 

2 

830 



ifi 

District Industrial Co operative 
Association 

1 

44 



17 

Forest Labourers Co operative Socie 
ties 

8 

1 

738 




Total 

1 

1 

110 f 

1 

1 

7 443 

1 

i 

10 000 1 

j 

i 

5,149 


• No of looms tin<lor 
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IN 
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001 
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00 
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1 

4 o)0 
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1 
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1 

oo 

1 
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1 
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11 

1 
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1 025 
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I 1 
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, s302 

1 
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1 

10,290 1 

27 100 

I 

1,805 j 

1 115 

301 

5 188 

' 7 o6Q 

3,015 

513 

600 

2,000 

13,128 

95,725 

02 110 

215 


4,22,834 

60 840 

184 1 

4 06 931 

1 

1,06 875 
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1 

0 080 { 

( 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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CHAPTER 16 The Department of Industries 

^^opartmen/s^' The WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES IS mainly 

ivDusTRn-s confined to the development and progress of small-scale and 
large-scale industries m the State, as its control over the develop- 
ment of cottage industries v/as, in December 1946, transferred 
to the Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries and its control over technical education and the 
various schemes related to it was, m June 1948, transferred to 
the Director of Technical Education 

Orgnni/ntion. The officer directly in charge of small-scale and large-scale 
industries in the Kolhapur district is the Assistant Director of 
Industries (Class I State Service), who has his headquarters in 
Poona, and whose jurisdiction also extends to the districts of 
North Satara, South Satara Sholapur, Ratnagin and Poona He 
works directly under the Director of Industries, Maharashtra 
State He is also in charge of work connected with the 
admimstiation of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act 
(XV of 1932) and the Industrial Statistics Act (XIX of 1942) 
Besides collecting statutory statistics under the Industrial 
Statistics Act, 1942, he collects industrial and commercial 
information on a voluntary basis He conducts commercial and 
industrial surveys required by the State or the Union Govern- 
ment and undertakes investigation m connection with references 
and complaints received from Indian embassies abroad and 
foreign embassies in India He also conducts investigations m 
connection with the Merchandise Marks Act (IV of 1889) and 
reports cases of improper use of names and emblems specified 
in the schedule to the Emblems and Names (Prevention of 
Improper use of) Act (XII of 1950), for trade, business, calling 
or profession etc Purchase of stores is another subject under 
his jurisdiction Under the State Aid to Industries Rules, he 
IS empowered to sanction loans up to a limit of Rs 1,000 m each 
case to applicants in his jurisdiction, subject to the condition 
that the total amount sanctioned by him does not exceed 
Rs 5,000 in any one year His miscellaneous duties extend to 
investigating into applications (made for industrial purposes) 
from parties in his area for land acquisition and erection of 
buildings and for essentiality certificates in connection with the 
. import, export and purchase of controlled matenals, such as 

iron and steel, cement, etc 

The Assistant Director is assisted in his work by an Industnes 
Officer stationed at Poona, one Senior Industries Inspector, 
three Junior Industries Inspectors, four Manual Assistants and 
a small ministerial staff This technical staff attends mainly to 
the v'ork in the Kolhapur district and the Miraj and Jath 
talukas of South Satara district 

The duties assigned to Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures Rules are carried out 
by the Industries Inspectors The main purpose of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act is to provide for the adoption and 
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compulsory use of standard weights and measures in the 
State No weight or measure or weighing or measuring mstru- 
ment may be sold, deliveied or used for trade, unless it has been 
verified oi reverified m the manner prescnbed by Rules made 
under the Act and stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of 
verification Fees are fixed for the verification, stamping, etc 
It IS the duty of the Inspectors to carry out the verification and 
stamping and collect the fees 

The Industries Inspectors have also duties assigned to them 
under the Industrial Statistics Act This Act is applicable to 
all factories registered under Sections 2m(i) and 2m(ii) of the 
Factories Act, 1948, but the scope of the Census of Manufactur- 
ing Industries conducted under this Act is at present (1957) 
limited to 29 of the 63 industries classified under the Census 
of Manufacturing Rules, 1945 and to factories workmg with 
power and employing 20 or more workers The occupiers of 
factories are required to submit returns in the form prescribed 
The Inspectors have to ensure that the factories concerned 
maintain proper accounts and registers and make their returns 
by the due date 

The Public Works Department 


The Public Works Department deals with — (1) Roads and 
Buildings, (2) Irrigation, (3) Electricity, and (4) Public Health 
Circle All these branches aie dealt with separately by 
distinct branches of the department 


(1) Roads and Buildings — ^The Kolhapur Division is permanent 
Division m charge of the Executive Engmeer, Kolhapur 
Division under the Superintendmg Engmeer, Central Circle 
There are five Sub-Divisions under Kolhapur Division which 
are as follows — 


(a) Kolhapur Sub-Division, Kolhapur 

(b) Panchganga Irrigation, Ichalkaranji 

Sub-Division 

(c) Radhanagan Irrigation, Radhanagari 

Sub-Division 

(d) Tulsi River Valley Project Sub- 

Dmsion, Kolhapur 

(e) Community Projects Sub-Division, 

Kolhapur 


Permanent 

Temporary 

Temporary 

Temporary 

Temporary 


(2) Irrigation — Major irrigation m the district is the 
Radhanagan Hydro-Electric Works situated m the Radhanagari 
taluka of Kolhapur district and is in charge of the Executive 
Engineer, Kolhapur Division under the Supenntendmg 
Engineer, Central Circle Bemg a major irngation-cum-hydro 
electric project, capital accounts are mamtamed for the same 
The scheme consists of a dam 140' high across the Bhogawati 
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near Radhanagari and contemplates (i) power generation of 

2.000 KW. at 50 per cent load factor and (ii) irrigation of 

32.000 acres by lift on the banks of the Bhogavati and the 
Panchganga 

While each circle is m charge of a Superintending Engmeer, 
the divisions are m charge of Executive Engineers and the 
sub-divisions in charge of Assistant Engmeers or Deputy 
Engmeers The Assistant Engineers belong to the Bombay 
Serace of Engmeers (B S. E ), Class I, and Deputy Engmeers to 
BSE Class n These officers are each m charge of a sub- 
dnnsion and are, therefore called Sub-Divisional Officers 
The sub-divisions are divided further into sections, each 
m charge of an 0\^erseer There are about 20 overseers in each 
division 

The Supermtendmg Engmeer is responsible for the 
administration and general professional control of public 
works in charge of officers of the department within his circle 
It is his dut3’' to inspect the state of the various works within 
his circle and to satisfy himself that the system of management 
prevaihng is efficient and econonucal He is required to 
ascertain the efficiency of the subordinate office and petty 
establishments and to see and report whether the staff 
employed m each division is actually necessary or adequate for 
the management He also exammes the conditions of the 
sur\’eymg and mathematical instruments at the headquarters of 
divisions In the case of office and petty establishments borne 
on divisional scales, he sees that these scales are not exceeded 
vithout proper authority. The Supermtendmg Engmeers are 
empowered to transfer and post Deputy Engmeers and Over- 
seers within their circles In the interests of admmistration, 
hov/ever. Executive Engmeers of Dmsions are consulted before 
postmg these officers to particular sub-divisional charges under 
their control It is also the duty of Supermtendmg Engineer 
to recommend removals and transfers of Executive Engmeers 
from their ovn circles The supervision and control of the 
assessment of revenue from irrigation works wuthm his circle 
rests VTith the Superintending Engmeer The Supermtendmg 
Engineer is authorised to correspond direct v;ith any of the 
local authorities civil or military within his circle 

The Executive Engmeer is responsible to the Supermtendmg 
Engmeer of his circle for the execution and management of all 
V orks wuthin his division He has to see that proper measures 
are taken to preserve all buildmgs and works in his division 
and to prevent encroachment on Government lands in his 
charge He is responsible to see that the surveymg and 
mathematical instruments m his division are properly cared 
for and to report on their condition to the Superintending 
Engmeer at the end of each v'orlung season In addition to 
h’s duties, he is er-o^cio professional adviser of all depart- 
ments of the State within the limits of his charge 
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The Sub-Divisional Officers are lesponsible to the Executive 
Engineer m chaige of the division for the management and 
execution of within their sub-divisions 

The o\orseeis aie in charge of sections under the Sub- 
Divisional Officers 
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The activities of the Public Works department m regard to Roads 
loads and buildings and irrigation relate to construction, 
repairs and maintenance of roads, Government buildmgs, and 
irrigation works financed by Government and placed m charge 
of the department In the Kolhapur district, as on the 
31st March 1957, the department maintained a total mileage of 
115 67 miles of roads which comprised 27 37 miles of National 
Highways and 88 29 miles of State Highways The surfaces of 
this road mileage weie 25 18 miles cement concrete, 54 37 
miles black-topped and 36 12 miles water bound macadam 


In addition to funds from the general revenues of the State 
allocated for expenditure on roads, there are two other funds 
maintained for the construction, repairs and mamtenance of 
roads, viz, (1) the Central Road Fund, and (2) the State Road 
Fund The Central Road Fund is in charge of the Government 
of India who allocates the fund Expenditure is incurred in 
the district foi roads from these funds 

Irrigation Works— The following are the minor irrigation irrigation 
works m Kolhapur district under the Superintending Engmeer, 

Central Circle — 

(1) Wadgaon Tank, Taluka Hatkanangale , 

(2) Rankala Tank, Taluka Karvir , 

(3) Rajaram Tank, Taluka Karvir 


For the above works, neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept, whereas such accounts aie kept for the work of the 
Chikhale canal There are also medium irngation works m 
the district, viz, weir at Kasaba-Bavada, Surve-weir at 
Valivade, weirs at Rui, Terwad and Shirol 


Apart from these works, one bandhara work at Halkami, 
and other 18 works have also been completed by March 1957 


For carrying out advisory, administrative and executive Electrical Circle 
duties pertaining to the generation and use of electncity, 
there is the Electrical Circle under the Electrical Engineer to 
Government The jurisdiction of this officer extends to the 
whole of the State Under him are two Electrical Divisions, 
each in charge of an Executive Engineer, having their head- 
quarters at Bombay and Poona 
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Bombay State Road Transport Corporation 

Nationalisation of Passenger Transport was decided upon 
by the Slate Government in August 1947 and operations were 
stalled depaitmenlally in June 1948, the administration of 
winch was subsequently handed over to a statutory Corporation 
in December 1949, under the provisions of the Road Transport 
Corporation Act (XXXII of 1948) Since then the Corporation, 
has been leconstitulcd undei the Bombay State Road Transport 
Act (XXV of 1950) 

For administrative convenience of operations the entire State 
was oiiginally divided into 16 viable units (now eight after 
tiansfci of three to Mysoie and five to Gujarat) called divisions 
The officer in cliarge of each division is the Divisional Controller 
who IS a Class I Officer The Divisional Controllei is immediately 
under the control of the Central Office of which the General 
Manager is the administrative head, assisted by eleven depart- 
ments, VIZ (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical 
Engineering, (4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics (6) Security, 
(7) Stores, (8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretarial, (10) Legal, and 
(11) Central Workshops 

The nationalisation of services was started m Kolhapur 
district in July 1950 The Divisional Controller, is the Head of 
the Division and responsible for the operations He is assisted 
by seven Class II officers, who are charged with the following 
functional responsibilities 

Administration and Traffic — There are two Officers under 
these heads of activity The Divisional Traffic Officer who is 
in charge of all matters related to traffic and operations and the 
Labour Officer who looks after all matters relating to labour 
relations with the administration Matters relating to publicity 
in the division are also looked after by the Labour Officer 

Accounts and Statistics — These branches are manned by two 
Officers, the Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional 
Statistician 

Technical — The technical side of the division is looked after 
by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of 
a Divisional Works Superintendent Besides, there are as many 
Depot Managers as there are depots who are wholly responsible 
for the working of the depots 

The operations started with 37 buses plying on 15 routes 
By 31st May 1957 the operations were practically spread over 
the whole district, the division holdmg a fleet of 250 buses 
plying on 171 routes The buses put on the road have, on an 
average, a seating capacity of 38 3, exclusive of seats for the 
driver and the conductor The average daily mileage operated 
by these buses during May 1957 was 21,002 carrying on an 
average 53,761 passengers per day 
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The division also holds a fleet of 12 trucks as on 31st May 
1957 These trucks operate as public carriers on contract 
basis, on .terms presciibed by the Corporation Besides these 
contracts, scheduled lorry services are also operated on the 
Miraj-Kolhapur route every day and on the Ichalkaranji- 
Bombay route everj"- week, for the carriage of goods 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses and tmeks are 
carried out at the Divisional Workshop, which is situated at 
Kolhapur Further, after the operation of every 12,000 miles, 
the vehicles are routed by the depots to the Divisional Workshop 
for preventive maintenance In addition, a number of depot 
workshops are situated at each of the following places for the 
daily maintenance of the vehicles viz Kolhapur (82), Karad (31), 
Sangli (31), Vita (17), Islampur (16), Ichalkaranji (14), Tasgaon 
(12), and Jath (7) The numbei of vehicles attached to 
each of these depots are given m brackets Regular daily and 
weekly servicing, weekly and 3,000 mile docking for mainten- 
ance are carried out in these depots 

For the convenience of the travelling public the corporation 
has been providmg a number of amenities So far bus stations 
have been erected at Kolhapur, Umbraj, Sangli, Karad, Islampur, 
Jaisingpur, Vita, Tasgaon, Vadgaon, Kadepur, Jath, Miraj, 
Mayani, Khanapur and Ichalkaranji Canteens with ‘ pan bidi ' 
stalls and fruit-stalls have been attached to them at Kolhapur, 
Umbraj, Sangli, Karad, Islampur, Jaisingpur, Vita, Tasgaon, 
Vadgaon, Kadepur, Jath, Miraj, Mayani and Khanapur 

The corporation also provides welfare facilities to its 
employees Facilities for sports, medical attention, and 
canteens have been provided for workers at Kolhapur A Staff 
Institute and Reading Room has also been provided at 
Kolhapur and rest rooms have been opened at Kolhapur, 
Tasgaon, Ichalkaranji, Islampur and Jath for the inspection 
staff About 60 tenements for the staff are under construction 
in the proposed housing colony at Kolhapur 

The Fisheries Department 

A Superintendent of Fisheries was appointed with head- 
quarters at Kolhapur with the opening of a sub-office there 
in 1951 This officer is entrusted with the supervision of 
fisheries in North Satara, South Satara and Sholapur 
districts also and he works directly under the Director of 
Fisheries Maharashtra State, Bombay One Assistant Super- 
intendent, a clerk-cum -typist and a peon are attached to his 
office For implementation of a scheme to undertake deep 
tank fishing operations with special type of nets in the 
Radhanagari lake additional staff consisting of one Assistant 
Superintendent and his subordinates is stationed at Radhanagan 
and works directly under the supervision of the Supenntendent 
of Fisheries, Kolhapur 
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The duties of the Superintendent of Fisheries are as chapter 16. 

ider — _ . — 
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(i) To lease out fishing rights of portions of the rivers, Fisheries 
tanks and ponds in the district Organisation 

(it) Survey of new sheets of water to assess their suitability 
for pisciculture 

(ill) Stocking of tanks and ponds with suitable varieties of 
fish every year 

(iv) Collection of local fry and its nurture in nursery 
tanks 

(v) Supervision of the tanks 

(vt) Formation and supervision of the fisheries co-operative 
societies and to devise ways and means to improve the 
socio-economic condition of fishermen 

(vii) To investigate applications from fishermen for loan 
from Government 

(viii) To watch and effect loan recoveries and credit the 
money to treasury 

(ix) To encourage fishermen to take advantage of the 
different schemes of the department 

(a:) To collect statistics of fish cmd other data pertaining to 
fisheries and fishermen of the district 

(an) To serve as member and to attend the meeting of the 
District Development Boards and their respective sub- 
committees 

(xii) To supervise deep tank fishmg operations 

(xiii) To supervise the work of development of fisheries in 
Kolhapur, Sholapur, North and South Satara districts 
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CHAPTER 17— WELFARE DEPARTMENTS. 

Department of Education 

The educational standards in the district are in keeping 
with the general educational backwardness in the country 
However, the major portion of the distnct which was under 
the sovereignty of the former Indian ruler could be legarded 
as possessing better literacy standards as compared to other 
parts in the State due to superior educational reforms 
mtroduced by the ruler of the State The gradual mcrease 
in the number of hterates from 34,334 in 1911 to 1,30,895 in 
1951 IS a sufficient testimony to this fact With the exception 
of the Government’s Arts and Science College, facdities for 
higher education were few and far between The middle 
and secondary schools were located m a few important tows 
only, so that upper primary educational facilities were available 
only to a part of urban populace Education was rather 
a dream to the ruralites The last few years have witnessed 
a radical change in the whole structure of education m the 
district There are quite a few colleges givmg education m 
different faculties Practically any place with a population of 
more than 5,000 or over has a secondary and upper middle 
school All the villages have been provided with educational 
facilities under various schemes undertaken and implemented 
by the Government The following few figures give an idea 
of the varied education received by the people of the 
distnct — 


Total literates 


1,30,895 

Middle School 


15,126 

S L C or Matriculates 

4,189 

Intel mediate Arts or 

Science 

972 

Graduates 


1,019 

Post Graduates in 

Arts, Commerce and 


Science 


89 

Teaching 


656 

Engmeering 


87 

Agricultuie 


18 

Vetermary 


5 

Commerce 


36 

Law 


386 

Medicme 


190 

Other 


56 
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For pxjrposes of primary and secondary education, the 
Kolhapur district is placed under the Educational Inspector, 
South Satara and Kolhapur districts The officer belongs to 
Class I of the Maharashtra Educational Sennee and is directly 
under the control of the Director of Education. He is 
responsible in the district for — 

(i) the supervision of primary education , 

(u) the administrative control of all Government primary 
and secondary schools and traming mstitutions imder the 
control of the Education Department , and 

(ill) the contiol and inspection of all secondary schools, 
including English teaching schools, vocational high schools 
(i e agricultural, commercial and technical high schools), 
traming mstitutions for primary teachers and such special 
schools as are imder the control of the Education Department. 
In so far as girls’ schools and mstitutions for women are 
concerned, the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Poona, 
(Maharashtra Educational Service, Class I), performs the 
function and duties of the District Educational Inspector m 
lespect of — 

(a) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools 
m the distnct, and 

(b) visiting girls’ primary schools m the distnct and 
making suggestions for improvement 

In carrying out his duties of mspection and control, the 
Educational Inspector is assisted by an inspectmg staff consisting 
of one Deputy Educational Inspector (Maharashtra Educational 
Service, Class H) and 15 Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class III), who 
are directly responsible to the Educational Inspector for the 
superintendence and inspection of primary schools m the 
distnct under Section 48 of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
(LXI of 1947) There is also one Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class III), who 
under the administrative control of the Educational Inspector, 
Kolhapur distnct, is responsible for the mspection of pnmary 
girls’ schools m the district 

There are separate Inspectors, having jurisdiction over the 
whole State, for Physical Education, Visual Education, Drawing 
and Craft-work and Commercial Schools, who carry out 
organisation and inspection in their respective spheres These 
Inspectors have jurisdiction in the Kolhapur distnct in regard 
to their respective subjects directly under the Director of 
Education 

The Deputy Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, is the Chief 
Government Tnsoecting Officer of the district so far as primary 
schools are concerned Under the rules framed under the 
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Bombay Primal y Education Act, he decides the question of 
recognition of piivntc primary schools He has to keep close 
touch with the working of primaiy schools mamtamed or 
nppro\cd h\ school boards, social education classes and village 
reading rooms He has to report upon the housing, equipment, 
staff, cfTicicncN of instiuction etc of the primary schools so 
that the department may be in a position to determine whether 
the School Board is conducting its schools satisfactonly or not 
All aided schools aie inspected by him or by the inspecting 
staff under him He also assists the Educational Inspector m 
the inspection of sccondaiy schools and reports on any specific 
points about them whenever he is required to do so by the 
Educational Inspector 

Primary Education It is the declared policy of Government 
that universal free and compulsory pnmarj' education should 
bo 1 cached by a definite piogramme of progressive expansion, 
and, under the Bombay Primary Education Act, the State 
Govcinment has taken upon itself the duty of securing the 
dcNclopmcnt and expansion of primaiy education in the State 
A minimum course of seven years’ education for every child is 
the objective aimed at The agencies employed for discharging 
this duty are the distiict school boards and authonsed 
municipalities 

“ Approved Schools within the area of all non-authorised 
municipalities and of the District Local Board are under the 
control of the Kolhapur Distnct School Board This School 
Board is composed of 16 members Of these, three are appomted 
by Government, one being a Government official The 
remaining 13 mcmbeis are elected by the Kolhapur District 
Local Board The rules prescribe that, of those elected, one 
shall be from the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
three sliould have passed the Matriculation or Second Year 
Tiaining Certificate Examination 

The Kolhapur municipality is the only authorised municipality School Board 
m the district Its School Boaid w^as comoosed of 14 members 
of whom no one w'as appointed by Government and all were 
elected by the Municipality under the rules Of the elected 
members, one is to be from the Scheduled Castes or the 
Scheduled Tribes and three should have passed the Matricula- 
tion or Second Year Training Certificate Exammation 

Under the Primary Education Act and the rules thereunder, WorLing of 
all district school boards and authonsed municipalities have to sdu^^nAct 
maintain an adequate number of pnmary schools m which 
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♦ “ Approved School ” means a prlmarj school maintained by the State Govonunent 
or hv the School Board or by an authonsed municipality or which is for the time 
hoinc reooeniscd as such hv a School Board or by the State Government or by an ofiScer 
anthoriBwl by it in this behalf [Section 2 of tho Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI 
of 1017)] 
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instruction is given through the medium of the local regional 
language For children v/hose mother-tongue is different 
from the regional language of the area, school boards have 
been instructed to open schools m their language, if the number 
of such children is not less than 40 m the first four standards 
and 20 m the upper standards The teachmg of the regional 
language of the area is also compulsory m such schools from 
standard IH on-^^ards An authorised mumcipality has to 
mate such provision in its budget as will enable approved 
schools in its area to receive grants at the rates authonsed by 
Government Responsibility is laid on the Distnct School 
Board to maintain a schedule of staff of Assistant Administra- 
tive Officers or Supervisors, primary teachers, clerks and 
inferior ser\>’ants and other staff sanctioned by Government, 
setting forth the designation, grades, pay and nature of appoint- 
ment of different members The members of this staff are 
servants of the District School Board and receive their pay, 
allov/ances, etc from the Primary Education Fund main- 
tained by the School Board. No change or alteration can be 
made in the schedule of staff v/ithout the previous sanction of 
Government The School Board of the Kolhapur mimiapality 
has also to prepare a similar schedule for its permanent staff 
The rules made under the Act lay down model conditions of 
employment of teachers in pnvate schools 

The annual budget of the Distnct School Board has to be 
submitted to the Director of Education for sanction The 
Distnct School Board derives its income mamly from Govern- 
ment grants v'hich form nearly 96 per cent of its total expen- 
ture It also receives from the Distnct Local Board a contribu- 
tion equal to such portion of its income from the cess on 
land revenue and v'ater rates as may be fixed by Government 
from time to time and from non-authonsed municipalities whose 
schools are under its control such proportion of the rateable 
\aluc of properties m the area of the respective municipalities 
as maj be fixed by Government from time to time The District 
Local Board, Kolhapur has under the present rules, to contri- 
bute 15 pies in a rupee as cess on land revenue besides v.atcr 
rates that it ma 3 ' be allov ed to levj* The amount to be paid by 
non-authonzed municipalities has been fixed by Government as 
5 per cent of the rateable value of properties m their respectu e 
areas The Primary Education Fund of the Kolhapur Munici- 
palitj- IS composed partly of the Go\'emment grant which 
forms nearh' 33 5 per cent of its expenditure on pnmar^' 
education 

Tiie Cnicf Executive Officer of the Kolnapur Distnct School 
Board is its Administrative Officer Tnis officer is appointed and 
rc d b’ ■‘he State Government The Adminstrative Officer of the 
School Board of the Kolhapur Municipality/ )S also appointed and 
pavi D/ the State Government. Under these Administrative 
O.Tcem arc As'^’s‘ant Administrative Officers or Super/isors, pn- 
’"ary school teachers, clerks and inferior sen-Tints and other staff 
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under the employ of IIjc Djslnct School Board or authorised 
municipality, as the case may be The Administrative Officei 
IS responsible foi the general administration of all primary 
schools maintained by the School Board He is responsible for 
carrj'ing out the suggestions made from time to time by 
Go\ eminent ofllceis It is his duty to advise the School 
Board on all matters connected with primary education He is 
also a member and secrelorj' of the Staff Selection Committee 
This Committee is composed, besides himself, of the Chairman 
of the Scliool Board and the Educational Inspector of the district 
Its dut> IS to select candidates for appointment as Assistant 
Administratn e Oflicers oi supei visors and teachers The 
Committee selects also the teachers to be deputed for trainmg 
Tlic Distiici School Board or the authorised municipality oi 
their Administrative Officers have to make appointments of the 
candidates in accordance with the directions given by the 
Committee The selection of candidates and teachers is made 
in accordance with the instructions issued by the Government 
The Administrative Officei has power, subject to the general 
instructions issued by the Director of Education, to promote, 
transfer, and take all disciplinary action, including removal or 
dismissal against the staff His orders, however, are subject to 
appeal to a tiibunal consisting of the Chairman of the School 
Board and the Educational Inspectoi of the district A pnmary 
school teacher who was a guaranteed teacher on the date of the 
Primary Education Act came into force has, however, a right 
of further appeal to the State Government against any order 
of removal or dismissal 

The statist'cs that follow i elate to the Kolhapur Distnct as 
a whole for the year 1952-53 

There were 945 primary schools (both lower primary le 
teaching standards I to IV, and upper primary i e , teachmg 
standards V to VII) of which 49 were exclusively for girls 
The distribution of schools by management was as follows — 


(1) Government 

Nil 

(2) Distiict School Boaid 

596 

(3) District School Boaid aided 

255 

(4) Kolhapur School Board aided 

48 

(5) Unaided 

23 


922 


Out of a total of 89,624 pupils in piimaiy schools, there 
were 58,039 boys and 15,932 girls m the lower primary 
stage (i e , standards I to TV) and 13,575 boys and 2,078 girls m 
the upper pnmary stage (i e , standards V to VII) The 
percentage of school-going children to the population was 7 2 
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Out of 2,461 teachers in primary schools 2,213 were men and 
248 were women Only 899 men teachers and 83 women 
teachers were trained 

There were three primary training institutions, two for men 
and one for women, which trained 175 men and 100 women 
respectively during the year All the three were non- 
Govemment training institutions 


The total expenditure on primary schools v/as Bs 25,30,151 
and it was met from the follov/mg sources — 



R3 

Percentage of total 

(1) Government 

20,33,290 

80 3 

(2) Distnct Local Board and 



Municipal Funds 

260,338 

10 2 

(3) Fees 

58,591 

23 

(4) Other sources 

1,77,932 

7'2 



100 


The average cost of educating a pupil was Ks 28 2 per 
annum of v;hich Government’s contribution came to 
Rs 22 7 

The scheme of compulsory primary education has not yet 
been applied to this district Hov;ever, public opinion is ripe 
for it 


Since October, 1952 the project scheme has been applied to 
the backv'ard and hilly parts of the district, which include 
about 203 villages, vuth a view to achieving all-sided develop- 
ment The scheme is gaming popularity and as a result some 
school buildings have been constructed v/ith the help of popular 
aid and grants at the rate of Rs 1,000 per room from the 
Project Funds 


E-'f c-iCV /• 


Banc and Craft Schools — A nev/ ideology has been inSucncing 
the educational activities of the State smce 1937-38 It has come 
to be recognised that education must centre round some form of 
manual productive ’vork. According to the figures for 1952, 
tnere ■".ere three basic schools in the Kolhapur district where 
education v as made to centre round spinning and weaving 
Spinning and weaving formed the craft in 23 craft schools, 
card-board and carpentry in one craft school and agriculture in 
135 craf: schools These schools resemble the old typo agri- 
c^dtural o’ae schools in the Bombay State 
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Secondary Education — Secondary Education is now under the 
general regulations of Government, and the Government control 
IS exercised by means of conditions for receipt of grant-in-aid 
At the end of the high school course an examination is conducted 
by the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board Poona 
and the students who pass aie awarded the secondary school 
certificate The first examination w’as held in 1949 The 
examination provided optional courses for pupils with varied 
interests and aptitudes Each university, however, lays down 
subjects w'hich a candidate must take for entrance to its 
courses. 

The statistics that follow relate to the year 1952-53 for the 
Kolhapur district 

Theie w'ere 40 secondary schools in the distnct wuth a total 
of 10,863 pupils (8,800 bojrs and 2,063 girls) Four of these 
w^eie exclusively' for girls, seven exclusively for boys and 
the remaining 29 were co-educational institutions The 
number of girls in the schools exclusively meant for girls was 


1,343 while 720 girls were m mixed schools The following 
table show's the number of schools under different managements 
and the number of pupils m them — 

No ofeohoolfl 

No ofpnpilfl 

Government 

5 

1,464 

Local Authonties 

Nil 

Nil 

Aided Private 

33 

9,040 

Unaided , 

2 

156 

Total 

40 

10,669 


Thus secondary education was imparted mamly by private 
agencies aided by Goveraraent grants 

There were 497 teachers m secondary schools of whom 472 
weie men (224 trained and 248 untramed) and 25 were women 
(14 trained and 11 untrained) In all 1,069 candidates appeared 
for the Secondary School Certificate Examination, and 540 
passed 

The total expenditure on secondaiy education was 
Rs 8,54,095 of which Rs 2,92,470 (or 30 per cent) came from 
Government funds, Rs 6,400 (or 0 74 per cent.) from municipal 
funds, Rs 4,58,435 (or 57 per cent) from fees, Rs 12,960 (or 
1 5 per cent ) from endowments and Rs 83,725 (or 9 8 per cent ) 
from scholarships and other sources 
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The total annual average cost per pupil m 
was as follows — 

secondary schools 


Tot'll cost 

Cost to Govemmont 

Board Schools 



Aided Private 

2,92,470 

26 9 

Board Schools 



Government Schools 

, 1,63,127 

12 08 


Dravnng Examinations — Government holds drawing examina- 
tions — Elementary and Intermediate In 1952-53, 323 appeared 
for the Elementaiy of whom 211 passed For the Intermediate 
185 candidates appeared and 112 passed These figures relate to 
Kolhapur district only 

(a) Technical Schools . — ^These come under the jurisdiction of 
the Director of Technical Education and an account of these is 
given under the paragraph relating to “Techmeal and Industrial 
Training ” 

(b) Schools for Defectives — Theie was only one institution 
for the education of defectives viz , the Deaf and Dumb School 
founded m 1942, having 18 pupils on the roll 

(c) Language Schools — ^There was one institution founded m 
1903 imparting instruction in Sanskrit viz , Shn Shahu Vaidic 
School with 20 pupils on the roll There was also a Hindustani 
Shikshan Sanad Class, Kolhapur, with 31 pupils established m 
April, 1952 

(d) Certified Schools — An account of these is given under the 
Juvenile and Beggars Department 

(e) Other Special Schools — ^The following is a list of other 
kinds of special schools ^vlth the number of institutions of each 
kind and of the pupils enrolled — 


(1) Nursery and Kindeigarten schools 

No of 
Instilufioa9 

4 

No of 
Pupils 

200 

(2) Commeicial Schools 

5 

192 

(3) Gymnasia 

19 

861 

(4) Music Schools and Fine Arts Classes 

4 

41 


There is one Extension Training Centre established lU 
October, 1952 by Government to tram workers by giving them 
mtcnsiie training in agriculture, co-operation, revenue matters, 
public health, basic education, veterinary service, etc The 
courses are of various durations, some are for a period of six 
montns and others for a jear About 223 people have been 
trraned m the centre so far. 
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Physical Education —One Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector holding Diploma in Physical Education looks after 
and organises Physical Education m the district both in 
primary' and secondaiy schools 

Physical Education is a compulsory subject in secondary 
schools Theie is a regular examinaton in it Pupils attend 
the playground regularly and a piogramme of physical educa- 
tion IS organised regularly in most of the schools In pnmary 
schools also provision of physical education has been made, 
but there is no regular examination Children m primary 
schools play games 

Every year a two months’ couise m physical education is 
organised at suitable places m the district by the Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspector for Physical Education About 
50 primary teachers are trained and these teacheis organise 
Physical Education in the primary schools where they work 

A one-year diploma course in Physical Education is organised 
at Kandivali for graduate secondary teachers 

Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and Junior National Cadet Corps — 

In 1952-53, there weie 7,393 boy scouts and cubs 
and 1,032 girl guides A grand scout rally of about 6,000 Scouts 
was organised m the year under report There were six units of 
the Junior National Cadet Corps and 192 cadets with six officers 
m the district 

Medical Inspection — No medical mspection is held in colleges Medical 
and primary schools Pupils in secondary schools are medically ■?»Mpeefton 
examined thrice during their career ITie services of private 
medical practitioners are secured on a part-time basis to 
examine the pupils 

Visual Education . — An Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector Vmal Education 
who looks after physical education work, is in charge of the 
work of visual instruction in the Kolhapur district Visual 
instruction is generally provided by means of film-projectors 
(16 mm) 

School Broadcast —About 25 per cent of the high schools in School Broadcast 
the district have their own sets of radio receivers Every 
institution gives a chance for its pupils to attend educational 
broadcasts 

Social Education — ^The work of Social Education m the Social Education. 
Kolhapur distiict was looked after by the Maharashtra Regional 
Social Education Committee The First and Second Test 
classes conducted numbered 595 and 211 lespectively In 
the First Test 4,141 passed and m the Second Test 1,073 passed 
An expendituie of Rs 21,929 was incurred foi Social Education 
in the Kolhapur distuct including the Kolhapur city 

Village Libraries — The number of village reading rooms vidago Libraries 
started under the Social Education Scheme at the end of 1952-53 
was 72 and a grant amounting to Rs 1,439 was paid to them 


Boy Scouts, Girl 
Chitdes and 
Junior National 
Cadet Corps 
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All TtCTSTCAL A^'D liOJirSTHlAL Ixstitutioxs AM) Couksts 
leading up to the diploma standard (non-University grade! 
eTTcIuding those failing under the control of a University, are 
controlled by the Director of Technical Education, who is assisted 
by the State Council of Technical Education. The Director of 
Technical Education :s the Secretaiy- of the CouncO 


Tne Yeravda Industrial SchooL vhlch is managed by the 
Chief Inspector of Certified Schools is recognised by the Board 
for mspection and exammation It teaches Carpentry ' C” (I, 
n and in years! Agricultural Smithy (I and H years) ; Practical 
Taiionng (I. H and HE years) Cane Work (I year), and Wool 
Knitting and Wea-'nng (I, II and HI years) 


The foliowmg Institutions are registered for inspection, 
examination and grant-m-aid in Kolhapur distnct^ Maharashtra 
State — 


Ni—e oltc? Inr* ca5 

! 


1 Crnrss of Iryitctjon. 

1 

1 Jsdii- Tid’rjir zzi 
C::*.j:rCo’’*-rei Tar*- 
b;i pcid, Kolispnr. 

tadhsT Tiucnnr zsi 
Oztiizz College, 

Kclhaprr i 

[ 

TcOrirr acd Cvatirr 

S ra S-=r:iis 

231, I -ab.i Pjta. 
K''’isrnr 

Gnbrsbasgtra Sirrrca, ] 
Kcibrj-r- _ j 

1 

' Talicnrg C<'ZT-c tz 

1 TVctreha ard CbSdrcr^’ 

Garrrim's. 

The following Institutions are also run by Government in the 
Kolhapur distract, Bombay State — 

tr-t:' cT -b: Ir * 

! 

C-cnrs« of IiaUtst -r- 

1 Sr I 

W-. K'-xir" j 

1 

4 

t 

GoTtr-mx:*. 

t 

S 

1 

1. blscbrr."a! Exric'-nrr 

2. CiTKrv— (CcT*u*a*c 

o PAr-em ' tfalnnr 

{Ct-XCA'C) 

4 ’EltztrozhtizT {C^rttl- 
cz‘c) 

~ VTirrrair 

6 EI'r'T'nir. 

Ci'e; 


T.'i: Gcrcrr-^ent also r^rs a Techr.'cal High School m cc.n- 
• cr V ::h the Shi*. a;: Tecrin-ca! Lnstitute, Kolhap-ir. 
vC.'r.'s c: S andsrd ITU end cnwarcs o: ioca! seconcar." 
■ are g:--en free ir.'hr^ct.on :r — 

tf> Gorm.trical and Mrc -ar/cal Dra*. ..ng 
> 1 ' Wc-'iihrc Tichncicav fGradc D and 


c: .10 


r__’ .1 


-I r-r'-f 


cinng '..n cn 


'i Seci-dar Scncol C> 
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The Medical Department 


CHAPTER 17. 


The Medical Organisation of the Kolhapur district (as 

DISTINCT FROM ITS PUDUC HEALTH ORGANISATION) ESSENTIALLY 

consists of organisation of hospitals and dispensaries designed to 
render medical relief to the general population The C P R 
Hospital, Kolhapur, is the " Civil Hospital ” at the headquarters 
It IS owTied, financed and controlled by Government Subsidiary 
to it, there are Municipal, District Local Board, Government 
Dispensaries, Rural Medical Relief Centres and Subsidised 
Medical Practitioners Centres scattered throughout the whole 
district 


Wellare 

Departments. 

JIedioai, 

DEPAETaiENT 

Organisation 


There is a Municipal Hospital and Maternity Home at Ichal- 
karanji which was under the control of Government but was 
transferred since April 1956 to the Mvmicipality The Medical 
Officer of the Hospital is also under the control of Mumcipality 
There is one grant-in-aid District Local Board Dispensary at 
Chandgad and the Medical Officer of the Dispensary is a Govern- 
ment Officer, who draws his pay and pension directly from 
Government 

The Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur, is the administrative head of the 
medical organization in the distnct He is directly subordmate 
to the Surgeon-general with the Government of Bombay, 
Bombay He is in charge of the medical arrangements of the 
C P R Hospital, Kolhapur and exercises complete control over 
the Medical Officers attached to it He is also the head of the 
Government Institutions in the district and is responsible for 
their efficiency and discipline and for the pioper performance of , 
their working He is an Inspecting Officer of all Government 
dispensaries in the district He is expected to keep himself well 
informed as to all medical matters m the district and to be able 
to furnish any information on medical matters which may be 
required by Government He has under him a medical staff of 
Bombay Medical Service Class H— seven, Honorary Medical 
Officers— 10, Bombay Medical Service Class HI Officers— 20 
and Bombay Medical Service Class III (A) — 2 

The C P R Hospital, which was started by the Ex-Kolhapur 
State in the year 1884, was taken over by Bombay Government 
from 1st August 1949 after the merger of Deccan States It has 
a large and commodious building which can accommodate 
200 beds It is classified in five Wards and Departments viz 
X-Ray Department, Out-Patients Department, Medical Stores, 
Laboratory and Lmen Department The Lmen is in cliarge of 
the Matron The Traming School at this Hospital has been 
started in 1951 and the School has made rapid progress in 
imparting the training The results have been very encouragmg 
30 probationary student nurses are under trainmg at this 
Institution There is a post of Sister-Tutor at this Hospital for 
teaching the Student Nurses There exists a Nursing Home with 
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five rooms vrhich was newly started during 1956-57. Well-tcKdo 
persons can take advantage of it by paying reasonable charges 
The daily average attendance of in-door patients at this hospital 
IS 232 and that of out-door patients is 532 during the year 
1956 The income of the hospital is Rs 27,084 and expenditure is 
Rs 4,49,199 during the year 


Attached to this hospital is an Adwsory Committee with the 
Cml Surgeon as the Chairman and six other members The 
function of this Committee is to help the management of the 
hospital by keepmg the authorities informed as to the needs of 
the hospital as viev/ed by the public and by advismg the Medical 
Officer in-charge on all measures of reform to be earned out 
in connection with the welfare of the patients The Depart- 
mental Rules provide for the election to the committee, of 
representatives from the District Local Board and Kolhapur 
Municipal Borough, Kolhapur and also for the nomination of 
two ladies 




In addition to this there is a Leprosy Colony at Kolhapur 
which IS under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur It 
accommodates 150 persons The incidence of leprosy in Kolhapur 
district IS large The isolation of leprosy patients as v.*ell as 
their treatment and rehabilitation are the most important 
points m deahng with the problem of the leprosy patients m 
the State a problem v hich has to be dealt vnth more energeti- 
cally in a Welfare State Smee the application of the Leprosy 
Act to the District of Kolhapur as well as to the adjoining 
distncts, It becomes the responsibility of the State to isolate, 
at least the positive cases v.nth active lesions to prevent the 
spread of the disease Taking into consideration this problem 
the Government have recently sanctioned to open a Leprosy 
Control Centre at Shahuwadi m this district The Centre vill 
start i»s function before the end of this financial year 


Tuberculosis V/ard — ^This hospital has a separate T B Ward 
V ith accommodation for 18 patients (nine Ivlale and nine Female) 
and has an O P D T B Clinic conducted thrice a week where 
arrangements for A. P & P P are made The inadence of 
T B in this district is high and more accommodation is 
rccessaiy* 


Pural Med’cal Relief Scheme is m existence m this dislnct 
for the last ten j'ears and is rendering wonderful service to the 
* illago population, so far as relief of common ailments is 
co-ccmcd There are at ore-sent 117 centres working throughout 
d'.s'nct Tncy are providing allopathic medical aid to the 
o„b’’c Tre Scheme is promding simple remedies at a price 
’ th"". t^c leach of village patients Rural Medical Relief 
S.r.rr-' is lun by sub-d'spenoers vho are either School teachers, 
cl Prnchayats or social ‘’'orkors from a village 


: '0 r VC 
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Theie are at present the following Hospitals and Dispensaries 
under the control of the Civil Suigeon, Kolhapur — 

(1) C P R Hospital, Kolhapui 

(2) Shenda Pait Leprosy Colony, Kolhapur 

(3) Ser\uces Hospital, Kolhapui 

(4) Gandhinagai Colony Hospital, Valivade (Refugee) 

(5) Government Dispensary, Panhala 

I (6) Government Dispensaiy, Malkapur, 

■j (7) Govcinment Dispensaiy, Bambavade 

(8) Government Dispensaiy, Kagal 

(9) Government Dispensary, Kapshi 

(10) Government Dispensaiy, Murgud. 

(11) Government Dispensary, Gargoti 

(12) Government Dispensary, Ajra 

, (13) Govei nment Dispensary, Gadhinglaj 

I (14) Government Dispensary, Shirol 

(15) Government Dispensaiy, Kuiundwad 

(16) Government Dispensary, Radhanagan 

(17) Government Dispensary, Vadgaon 

(18) Government Dispensary, Gaganbavada 

(19) Mobile Dispensary, District Kolhapur 

! (20) Police Hospital, Sambre 

(21) D L B Dispensary, Chandgad 

(22) K E M Municipal Hospital and Maternity Home 

IchaLkaran]! 

There aie no Ayurvedic Dispensaries under the control of the 
Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur 

There are now six Subsidised Medical Practitioners Centres 
' working in this distnct (1) Akkiwat (2) Ganehwadi (3) Here 
(4) Kowad (5) Halkami and (6) Ghotagewadi 

I 

. Public Health Department 

The public health of the district is looked after by three Potuo Heamh 
agencies viz the State Government, local bodies and village I>ep-4stmei!t 
panchayats Public vaccination and execution of measures 
necessary for public health aie obligatory duties of the Distnct 
Local Board and the municipalities The village panchayats, too 
have certain sanitary functions such as water supply, sanitation 
and preservation and improvement of public health The Public 
Health Department of the State functaons as an advisory body 
to the local bodies in respect of public health and sanitary 
problems 
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Especially after the World War II, the activities of the Public 
Health Department were expanded m all distncts The health 
sen’iccs maintained m rural areas in 1955 are as under — 


Srnnl Petignntion 

Xo 

No of posts 

(1) District Health Officers 

1 

(2) Epidemic Medical Officers 

1 

(3) Sanitary Inspectors 

6 

(4) Sanitary Sub-Inspectois 


(5) Vaccinators 

22 — 1 Reserve 


vaccinator 

(6) Paid Candidate Vaccinators 


(7) Mukadams 

8 

(8) Mazdoors 

24 

(9) Attendants 

29 
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I Pnmary Health Units {at 12 places ) — 


(1) Health Visitors or Nurse-midwives 14 

(2) Midwives 6 

(3) Trained Dais 6 

(4) Sanitary Sub-Inspectors 1 

(5) Mukadams 

(6) Mazdoors 

(7) Woman Attendants 12 


2 Maternity and Child Health Centres — 
Staff 4 Nurse Midwives 


Ministerial establishment including Senior Clerks, Junior 
Clerks, Ofiicei Peons and Chowkidars has been included) 

In Urban areas, there are m all — 

1 Medical Officer of Health (Kolhapur town), 

7 Sanitary Inspectors (6 Kolhapur plus 1 Ichalkaianji), 

1 Chief Sanitary Inspector (1 Kolhapur), 

2 Vaccmatois (1 Kolhapur and 1 Ichalkaranji), 

In Kolhapur district, the vaccmatois and their attendants are VacctTiaiton 
all Government servants 


No regular malaria control scheme exists for the district, but 
staff fiom other districts is deputed to this distiict for DDT 
spraying work 

As a part of B C G Immunisation and T B Control 
programme, the BCG Umts have covered the district and have 
carried out 635,414 testings, out of which 237,721 have been 
found positive, 254,186 negative and 143,507 have been 
vacemated with BCG 

For isolation and treatment of cases of infectious diseases m Mobil^Hospital 
severely affected areas, a mobile hospital unit was formed in 
1947 for the Southern Registration District as a whole with its 
headquarters at Belgaum Due to Reorganisation of States m 
1956, the headquarters of the unit have been located at Poona 
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temporarily pendmg fixation of their revised ]unsdiction This 
hospital, equipped with staff, trucks, tents and furniture and 
other materials for 50 beds is kept ready to move to any 
affected place and start functionmg at short notice In non- 
epidemic period the hospital staff help the primary health 
centres in Poona district in its activities like rural medical 
relief, maternity and child health etc 

The table below gives the figures of deaths due to different 
diseases in Kolhapur distnct from 1950 to 1955, — 


Kolhapur District 

Deaths due to Chief Diseases from 1950-55, 


Number of deaths 


Name of disease® j 

1 

1951 

1952 

1953 

% 

1954 

1955 

1 

^ i 

O 

3 

4 

5 

C 

Cholera ' 

71 

40 

940 

7 

0 

Small 

13 

0 

4 

22 

5 

Plague 1 






Enlcno Fcvci j 

1 119 

115 

121 

116 

110 

Measles 

103 

304 

243 

405 

387 

1 

Malaria 

587 

575 

534 

435 

338 

Other Fovorfi 1 

I 

0,202 

0,134 

6,812 

5,820 

5,704 

1 

D3'boritorj' 

154 

92 

182 

85 

93 

Corebro Spinal Fever 

1 


11 

21 

18 

Diarrhcca 1 

1,204 

1,234 

1,510 

1,095 

1,269 

Pneomonia | 

270 

268 

281 

265 

279 

Phthisis 

1 1,060 

1,045 

1,079 

889 

938 

Influenza j 

1 

1 

1 


1 


V hooping cough 

Mumps 

184 

1 

184 

137 

82 

70 

Other resprratorj diseases 

1,475 

1,479 

1,931 

1,714 

1,902 

Diphtheria 

1 

i 18 

25 

20 

27 

Deaths from chdd-birth 

239 

205 

SI 

1 

157 

107 

Chichcn-po\ 


1 

1 

o 


Leprosy 

40 

57 1 

SO 

67 

CO 

Cancer 

45 

51 

54 

59 

62 

Injunes | 

‘ 330 

284 

312 

361 

347 

Other eauses j 

0,077 

6,912 

8,304 

6,783 

7,401 
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The compilation of births and deaths for Kolhapur district 
IS done in the oflice of the Director of Public Health along with 
that of other districts m the State In the municipal areas, 
the municipalities concerned maintain rcgisteis of births and 
deaths and foiwaid monthly extracts to the Diiector of Public 
Health In the rural areas, the biith and death registers are 
maintained by the village officers and monthly extracts are 
sent bA them to the taluka officers foi tiansmission to the 
Diicctor of Public Health 

In urban areas, it is the statutory duty of the municipalities 
to provide special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in times of epidemic diseases and to take such measures 
os may be required to prevent the outbreak or to suppress 
and prevent the recurrence of the disease In rural areas the 
primary responsibilities for dealing with outbreaks of 
epidemics rests with the District Local Boards According to 
Government Resolution, General Department, No 1773/33, 
dated 23rd Apiil 1945, every District Local Board is required 
to set apart annually a lump sum equal to the average of the 
amount spent during the preceding three years for expenditure 
on epidemics A grant is also placed at the disposal of the 
Dircctoi of Public Health for emergeftcy measures The 
Collector is empowered to lake action in consultation with the 
Distiict Health Officer and the Assistant Director of Public 
Health if he finds the measures taken by the Board are 
inadequate Tlio District Local Board will be helped m its 
task by the Distiict Health Officer and his nucleus staff under 
him and the Mobile Hospital Units The services of dispensary 
medical officers and subsidised medical practitioners are also 
utilised 

Government also pays 50 per cent grant-in-aid to local bodies 
on their expenditure on anti-epidemic measures provided the 
local bodies have spent 10 per cent in the case of District 
Local Boards and 4 per cent in the case of municipalities of 
their annual income on medical and public health measures 
excluding anti-epidemic ones 

From the number of deaths due to small-pox it will be seen 
that the seveiity of this disease has been considerably reduced 
during recent years Government policy regardmg small-pox 
control IS to protect the population by vaccination which is 
offered free to the public by Government and local bodies 
Segregation of the patients is attempted only in large towns 
where hospital facilities are available Dismfection of infected 
houses and clothes, etc is also earned out to educate tEe 
people as to how to protect themselves against small-pox 
Since 1954, mass vaccination drive has been started according 

(o c 1 ) L o Vf 708—50 
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There .ire certain important fans held in Kolhapur district CHAPTER 17. 
which attract people fiom outside The follownng table gives -vy^re 
some particulars about these fairs — Departments 

Faibs 


NiliiP of Iho 

1 nir j 

i 

[ Tiliikn nnd pint 0 
of 1 nir 

1 

1 

I’orind of Hie 

I nir 

1 

Attendance 

(Approxi 

mate) 

1 Kn 'll 

Knpil-Kngnl 

Molmnirdnn (Knrtik 
Slid 1 to 0) 

10,000 

.''hn IJInirai .Si«piri j 

1 

j l.ndhinphj Sninnngnd 

1 

Mngh t nd 14 to Phiil 
pun Sud 1 

10,000 

T Xi-lr.li j 

Shirnl Kliidrn]iiir 

PnuHh t nd 30 

10,000 

t Knnrir 

Kollinpnr Knnrir 

AsRin Sud 5 

16,000 

'■ .Ivutil'i ' 

Pniilinin Wndi Rninn 
(.iri 

Clinilrn Sud 15 to 
Vnd 4 

1,00,000 

] 

Miirol Xnrmngliandi 

Abiriu Vnd 12 

10,000 

7 ‘'liri DiUijftinnli ' 

Do 

Mnrgnsbirslin Sud 15 

10,000 

'' ■'Inlin'liiirntri i 


NnlioBhivrntri, Mngh 
Vnd 14 

10,000 

1 Min \i(linl nirdrn ' 

llniknnnngnlc I’linltnn 
ICodoli 

Anwin Vnd C to 8 

10,000 

10 \i>'lmli 1 

Knn ir bliingniinpiir 

Pnush Vnd 30 

20,000 

11 Agnnillurnl nnUi 

CntlleMioir | 

1 

Sliirol-Kurundiind i 
1 

February Sfnrch (4 to 
5 dnjs) 

15,000 

As the above 

fail's are majoi 

ones, elaboiate 

samtary 


airangements aie geneially made Fans at Kagal-Samangad 
and Khidrapur aie managed by Government with the co-opera- 
tion of local bodies and the remaining by the local bodies 
conceincd with the help of the Public Health Department 
In Older to meet the expenditure on sanitary arrangements 
a pilgrim fee is levied Other fans which are of mmor 
importance 1 e , attracting less than 10,000 pilgrims, are managed 
by revenue authoiities with the help of the Public Health 
Department At such fairs no pilgrim fee is levied 

When famine and scarcity conditions are declared to exist Famine Belief 
in the distiict, the District Health Officer is under the general 
orders of the Collector in so far as medical and sanitary 
arrangements on scaicity and famine relief works are 
concerned 

f 

These activities have been started in Community Develop- Mauernixy ai.d 
ment and National Extension Service Blocks, vide paragraph Welfare 
following 

(0 0 r ) L 0 Vf 708 — OOa 
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Under the Community Development Programme, twelve 
primary health units, as shown below, have been established 
in the Kolhapur district during 1956-57 — 

Talukn Primarj' Hcnlth Centro 

Karvir Bhuya , Sangrul ; Shiroli , Valivade 


Kadhanagari Rashivade , Waive Bk 


Panhala 


Satave , Bajar Bhogaon , Kotoli 
Kale 


Hatkanangale Pargaon 

Kagal . Sidhnerli 

These primary health units provide integrated curative and 
preventive medical services in the areas served, viz, 
20,000 population each Special emphasis is given on maternity 
and child health activities A maternity home is provided at 
the headquarters of each unit 


Maternity and Child Health Centres were established at 
Gargoti and Kurundwad duimg the years 1955-56 and 1956-5? 
respectively A staff of two nurse midwives is provided They 
are attached to the existing dispensaries They serve 
a population of 20,000 each m connection with maternity and 
child health activities No maternity home is provided 

Hoaitii propaganda For Kolhapur district no separate organisation is maintained 
The propaganda van at headquarters and the Sanitary 
Inspectors, Sanitary Sub-Inspectors and Vaccinators durmg the 
course of their tour carry out health propaganda. 


Thc Labour Department 

The Labour AlL THE OFFICES DEALING WITH LABOUR MATTERS fall Within the 

nPAEnrEOT. administrative control of the Labour and Social Welfare 
Department The Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, is the 
head of all such offices Consequent upon the re-orgamsation 
of States, areas of Saurashtra and Kutch States, eight districts 
of Vidarbha and five districts of Marathw'ada were integrated 
with the Bombay State Officers dealing with labour matters 
m these areas, therefore, came under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay The Commissioner 
of Labour has now under him the Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour (Admn ), Bombay, two Deputy Commissioners of 
Labour (one each at Bombay and Ahmedabad), Senior Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour, Rajkot and the Assistant Commissioners 
of Labour at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Jamnagar, Nagpur and 
Aurangabad, the Chief Inspector of Factories, the Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances and the 
Government Labour Officers The Commissioner of Labour 
performs the satutory functions entrusted to him under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act and supervises 
and co-ordinates working of the abovementioned offices under 
his control 
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On the 1st Ivlaich, the oflice of the Government Labour 
Oflicer Bombay wlncli vns a separate office till then, was 
merged with the office of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay 
Tlieie are '^cten A'^'^ibtant Labour Officers in Bombay and 
Dj'^tncl Laboui Officers at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, Jalgaon, 
Sholapui Kolhapur, Poibandai, Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Nanded, 
\urangabad and Ihice Distiicl Labour Officers at Nagpur and 
a Scnioi Laboui Officci at Auiangabad 


The Deput\ Commi'^sionei of Labour (Admn ), Bombay 
IS responsible foi the administration of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act (XI of 19-lG), the Industrial Disputes Act 
(XIV of 1947), the Indian Tiade Unions Act (X\U of 1926) 
and the Collection of Statistics Act. 1953 Under him are 
nine Assistant Commissioneis of Laboui (Administration) 
working in Bombay and one in Ahmedabad Concihation in 
labour disputes arising in Suiat district is attended to by 
one of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour in Bombay who 
has been notified as Conciliator under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, and by the District Labour Officer at 
Kolhapur who has been notified as Conciliation Officer under 
the Industrial Disputes Act 1947 

One of the Assistant Commissioners (Administration), 
Bombay, has been appointed as Registrar imder the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, and has jurisdiction over the 
whole of Bombay State except the areas of Marathawada, 
Vidarbha, Saurashtra and Kutch An Assistant Registrar has 
also been appointed and has been invested wuth all the powers 
of Registrar under the Act The Registrar’s work falls under 
the following heads, viz, (a) recognition of undertakings and 
occupations, (fa) registiation of unions, (c) maintenance of 
approved lists of unions, (d) legistration of agreement, 
settlements, submissions and aw^ards , and (e) maintenance of 
a list of joint committees constituted under section 48 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act 

The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) has 
been notified as Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of 
Bombay under the Indian Trade Unions Act, and he is assisted 
in his work by Assistant Commissioners stationed at Bombay 
The work in connection with the administration of this Act 
includes legistration of trade unions under the Act, the 
registration of amendments in the constitution of the unions, 
and preparation of the annual report on the working of the 
Act in the State 
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In Kolhapur district, there were in 1957, four unions registered 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act as representative 


unions The details about the same are given below — 

.Serial 

Xo 

i 

[ XfiTne of the Union 

( 

1 1 

Slcm- 

bcrflbip 

1 

Induslri, | Local j\rca 

1 

1 

1 

I 1 

[ IchaUaranji Gimi Knmgarj 
Samiti, Ichnlknranji 1 

237 

! 1 

[ Colton j Ifatl ananpal'' tnliibi 

1 tcrtile j 

0 

1 Bank Emplojcc')’ Union, 1 
Kolhapur 1 

100 

Banking ! Kamr talulji nnd 
j .Shirol tahil a 

3 

Kolhapur Sugar ?ilill Kamgar 
Union, Kolhajmr ' 

031 ' 

1 

Sugar j ICamr taluko 

i 

^ 1 

1 Shahu lliU Kamgar Sangh,! 
Kolhapur 

1 1 

020 1 

1 

t 

Colton j Karvir talu] a 

tcxtilo • 

1 


One Jomt Committee is registered under the Bombay Industnal 
Relations Act in the district 


The Office of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(Information) which performed the following functions has 
with effect from 1st Apnl 1953, been merged with the office 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration), 
Bombay — 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Consumers’ Pnee 
Index Numbers for Working Class for Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur and Jalgaon. 

(2) Conducting socio-economic enquiries into conditions 
of labour 

(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade 
unions, etc , m particular 

(4) Collection of statistics under the Bombay Industrial 
Statistics (Labour) Rules, 1951 

(5) Publication of two monthlies, viz., the “Labour 
Gazette ” and the “ Industnal Court Reporter ” 

A Labour Officer has been posted at Kolhapur to be in charge 
of Kolhapur, North Satara, South Satara and Ratnagin 
districts He is a Class H Gazetted Officer and belongs fo 
a general State Service. The Office of the Labour Officer, 
Kolhapur v/as opened in the year 1950, consequent upon the 
merger of the former pnneely States of Kolhapur and others 
in Southern Maratha countnes in the then Bombay State 
He v/orks under the Government Labour Officer, Bombay and 
the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay The Labour Officer is 
appointed pnmarily to implement the provisions of the Bombay 
Industnal Relations Act, 1946, which is a State Act and is 
also notified as an Inspector under the Minimum Wages Act, 
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191S, nnd niso under tiic P.iyment of Wages Act In addition, 
he lias been appointed as an Additional Inspector of Factones 
in respect of certain sections pertaining to the welfare provi- 
sions under the Factones Act The Labour Officer, 
Kolhapur, is .iKo notified as a Conciliation Officer under the 
Industrial Disputes Act nnd having his juiisdiction over the 
districts of Kolhajiui, Noith Sataia and South Sataia The 
powers conferred nnd the duties imposed on a Laboui Officer 
undei the Bombn^ Industiial Relations Act are not restricted 
to nn> pnrticulni section undei that Act , but aie scattered 
throughout the whole Act However, the powers and the 
duties of the Laboui Officer are mainly given in Chapter VI 
nnd Section .l-l of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act For 
the purpose of CNcrcising his powci-s and perfoiming his duties, 
a Labour Oflicer may enter any place used foi any industry, 
any place used ns the ofiice of anv union and any premise 
provided bv an cmplovcr for the lesidence of his employees 
nnd he is entitled to call for and inspect all relevant documents 
which mav be deemed neccssaij for the due discharge 
of Ills duties and powers under this Act He has also the 
power of convening a meeting of employees for any of the 
purposes of the Bombaj Industrial Relations Act, on the 
piomises where the employees arc employed and he may 
require the emplojcr to affix a written notice of the meeting 
at such conspicuous place as he may older A Labour Officer 
is charged with the duty of watching the interest of employees 
and promoting haimonious iclations betw'een the employers and 
the employees, of investigating the giievances of employees 
who arc not members of the Approved Union and of members 
of an Approved Union on the request of such a union, of 
representing to the employeis such grievances and of making 
recommendations to them in lespect of the same and of 
repoiting to the State Goveinment the existence of any 
industiial dispute of which no notice of change has been given 
togethei with the names of the parties thereto A Labour 
Officer, in certain contingencies, acts as a representative of the 
employees if so authorised by them and where a Representative 
Union does not exist and he is not authorised also by the 
employees to act as their representative and where the 
employees themselves do not elect their own representative 
from amongst them, then he becomes their representative 
siio motu In shoit, a Labour Officer has to woik as a sort of 
residual representative of the employees He has also to help 
the Representative and the Approved Union He has always 
to be in touch with tlie changes in the labour situation in the 
undertakings in the vaiious industries covered by the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and to report major and important 
incidents to his superior officers and Government He 
intervenes whenever theie is a stoppage oi strike and gives 
legal guidance and advice to the employees involved in such 
mcidents and he does likewise in respect of employers in 
connection with the closuies and lock-outs which may not be 
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legal In short, he explains the correct position under 
the law to the parties concerned ivith a view to seeing that 
any illegal action on their part is rectified by them without 
any delay A Labour Officer is probably the only executive 
officer envisaged under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
by virtue of powers conferred on him under Section 82 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act under which, except the 
person effected by any offence under the Act, v;ho can make 
a complaint to the Labour Court, the Labour Court constituted 
under the said Act cannot take cognisance of any offence 
except on a report in writing by the Labour Officer of facts 
constituting such offence In addition to the above, a Labour 
Officer can also start proceedings m a Labour Court under 
Section 79 read with section 78 of the said Act. In short, 
a Labour Officer has been given a very heavy, onerous and 
heterogenous duties and responsibilities He also mformally 
advises the trade unions whenever they ask his advice on 
labour matters For the purposes of certification of standing 
orders under the Industrial Employment (Standmg Orders) 
Act, a Labour Officer helps the Commissioner of Labour who 
IS the Certifymg Officei under that Act m holding elections 
of the workmen concerned for the purpose of gettmg the 
names of their representatives who are to be associated with 
the discussions \vhen the draft standmg orders are to be 
certified During the year 1956 the Labour Officer, Kolhapur 
handled 29 disputes in his capacity as Conciliation Officer 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. In addition he 
investigated mto 498 individual complamts in his capacity as 
Labour Officer 

Welfare centres run by the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(Welfare), Bombay were taken over with effect from 1st July 
1953, by the Bombay Labour Welfare Board w'hich w'as 
constituted under the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 
There are in all fifty Labour Welfare Centres in the State 
These Welfare Centres are classified mto four t 3 TJes viz, 
A, B, C and D A netwwk of these centres with recreational 
and instructional facilities for workers and their families all 
over the important mdustnal areas in the State provides 
among other thmgs, entertainment by visual aid exhibitions, 
dramas, music, mdoor and outdoor games and instructions on 
accident prevention, first aid, hygiene and anti-dnnk propaganda 
The ‘ A ’ type censes are located in spacious, well planned 
buildmgs and are equipped wuth gjunnasia, wnrestlmg arenas, 
shower-baths, open spaces for games and sports and childrens 
play-grounds The ‘B' type centres are more or less on 
a similar but smaller scale, while ‘ C ’ and ‘ D ’ type centres 
are housed m hired buildmgs with pioiusion for indoor games 
and facilities for out-door recreational activities 

Kolhapur has a ‘ C ’ type centre and the same was started 
m August 1956 
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Tiio Court of Inclustrml Arbitration (or the Industrial Court chapter 17, 
as It IS shortly called), Bombay, as constituted under section ID - — 

of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over Detriments 
the Kolhapui district The duties and powers of the Industrial The Labour 
C ourt aic detailed in Chapter XIII of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act The Labour Court at Bombay exercises Arbitration and 
jurisdiction ovei the Kolhapur district This Court is presided Adjudication 
over by a Labour Court Judge and enjoys such powers as are 
conferred upon him under Sections 78 to 86 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act 

There aie three Wage Boards appointed for the State, Wage Boards 
one each for Cotton Textiles, Silk Textiles and Sugar Industries 
The Wage Boards are to decide such disputes as are referred 
to them by the Slate Government under Sections 86C and 86KK 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 

Tlie Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 
19-38) has been applied in the district to the Kolhapur and 
Ichalkaranji Municipal Areas 

The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has not been extended 
to the district 


There is no Consumois’ Price Index Number for working Working class cost 
class for Kolhapur oi for any other centre in the district ° 

The Factory Department is under the administrative control Factory 
of the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of 
Factories has complete control of the technical side of the work 
of the department over the whole State The department is 
responsible mainly for the administration of the Factories 
Act (LXIII of 1948), but the 'administration of the following 
Acts has also been assigned to it — 

(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936) 

(2) The Colton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
(XII of 1925)— section 9, regarding approval of plans of new 
ginning factones 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXVI of 1938) 

(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VTI of 1929) 

(5) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

The department has a sub-office at Kolhapur, in charge of 
a Jumor Inspector of Factones, an Officer belonging to the 
General State Services The jurisdiction of this office 
extends over the districts of Kolhapur, South Satara, 

Ratnagiri, and also had the jurisdiction over the districts of 
Belgaum, N Kanara, etc before State Reorganisation The 
full time Inspectoral staff stationed at Kolhapur at present 
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consists of one Junior Inspector of Factones and one Inspector 
of Notified Factories They are responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the Factones Act and the Eules made thereunder 
throughout the areas assigned to them, every Inspector being 
allotted a certam number of factories for the purpose of 
inspection Under section 8(4) of the Factones Act, the Distnct 
Magistrate of Kolhapur is also an Inspector of Factories for the 
distnct of Kolhapur. In addition, all Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 
Mamlatdars, Mahalkanes, the Officers of the Public Health 
Department, Government Labour Officers within the limit of 
their respective jurisdiction have been appointed as additional 
Inspectors of Factories for certain provisions of the Act 
Similarly, the Civil Surgeon in charge of Chhatrapati Praraila 
Raje Hospital, Kolhapur, Medical Officer in charge of Kagal 
dispensary, Kagal taluka , Medical Officer m charge of Murgud 
dispensary, Bhudargad taluka , Medical Officer in charge of 
Ajra Dispensary, Ajra mahal , Medical Officer m charge of 
Panhala dispensary, Panhala mahal , Medical Officer in charge 
of Gadhmglaj dispensary, Gadhmglaj taluka , Medical Officer m 
charge of Shirol dispensary, Shirol taluka ; Medical Officer in 
charge of Shahuwadi dispensary, Shahuwadi taluka , Medical 
Officer m charge Radhanagan dispensary, Radhanagari 
taluka , have been appomted as Certifying Surgeons Under 
Rules made in accordance wnth Section 9 of the Factories Act, 
a full time Inspector (but not the Distnct Magistrate or an 
additional Inspector) is empowered to prosecute, conduct or 
defend before a Court any complaint or other proceeding 
arismg under the Act or in discharge of his duties as an Inspector. 
Full tune Inspectors are also responsible for the enforcement 
of the other enactments with the administration of which the 
Factory Department has been entrusted Their activities also 
extend to secunng for labourers welfare amemties, such as 
education, recreation and sports, co-operative societies and 
housing 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(Vin of 1923) the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 
Bombay, had been given exclusive jurisdiction over Bombay 
and Bombay Suburban District. The Commissioner has also 
exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases relatmg to the Western 
and Central Railways and Hydro Electric Companies imder the 
management of Messrs Tata Hydro-Electnc Agencies Ltd, 
arismg in the State irrespective of the distnct m which they 
occur The Commissioner has also general junsdiction over the 
whole State For the remammg areas of the State, Cml Judges 
have been appomted ex-officio Commissioners for their respec- 
tive jurisdiction The Judge of the Court of Small Causes, 
Poona and the Judge, Labour Court, Ahmedabad are the ex- 
officio Commissioners for the respective districts The prmcipal 
reason for givmg the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State is to enable 
him to settle cases vnth msurance compames and other firms 
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which have then head offices in Bombay City But as this 
arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of over- 
lapping, Government have issued instructions under Section 20(2) 
of the Act foi distribution of work between the Commissionei 
and the ex-officio Commissioners Under these instructions, the 
Commissioner at Bombay is authorised — 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 
under sub-sections (J) and (2) of section 8 , 

(b) to issue notices to and to receive applications from 
claimants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections , and 

(c) to receive agieements for registration undei section 28, 
wherever the accident may have taken place 

Wheie a deposit is received or an agreement is tendeied for 
registration, the Commissioner concerned notifies the ex-officio 
Commissioner 

Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no 
deposit under Section 8(1) has been received, and other 
applications provided for m Section 22 of the Act should be 
made to the ex-officto Commissioner concerned if the accident 
occurs in the Kolhapur district Notices to employers under 
Section 10-A, requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in 
the district is issued by the ex-officio Commissioner and 
reports of fatal accidents made under Section 10-B are received 
by him If, after notice has been issued by the ex-oficto 
Commissioner under Section 10-A, the employei deposits the 
money with the Commissioner at Bombay, the latter notifies 
the receipt of the deposit to the ex-o^io Commissioner 
concerned 

Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly 
payments have to be made to the Commissioner who passed 
the original orders 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned 

The Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 
has been appomted Authority under the Payment of Wages Act 
for Greater Bombay and the Judge, First Labour Court, 
Bombay as additional Authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act, in addition to his own duties, to hear claims arising out 
of deductions from wages or delay in payment of wages of 
persons employed or paid in the Greater Bombay, the Civil 
Judges being Authorities for the areas within their respective 
jurisdiction except for the Ahmedabad and Jalgaon talukas 
for which the Judges of the Labour Courts have been appomted 
The Judge, Court of Small Causes, Poona, is the Authority 
for his jurisdiction 
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The Department of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances is 
under the administrative control of the Commissioner of 
Labour, Bombay State, but the Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances has complete control of the 
technical side of the work of the department over the whole 
State The functions of the Boiler Inspectorate are to inspect 
steam boilers and their accessories annually and register new 
boilers and to grant working certificates thereof m order to 
ensure their safe working The department has a strength of 
fourteen inspectors out of whom seven aie stationed in Bombay 
(Five for Boiler Inspection work and two for Smoke Nuisances 
woik), two are stationed at Ahmedabad to carry out Boiler 
Inspection work and Smoke Nuisances work in Ahmedabad 
and the boiler inspection work in the North Gu]arat Division, 
two are stationed at Nagpur to look after the boiler inspection 
work in the Vidarbha region, two are stationed at Ra]kot and 
Bhavnagar to look after the boiler inspection work in Saurashtra 
and one at Aurangabad for the boiler inspection work in the 
Marathwada region 

The Inspector m charge of the Southern Dmsion, having his 
head-quarters in Bombay, carries out the boiler inspection 
work in the Kolhapur district 

The Dep^rtmeist o? Prohibition /iNd Excise 

Since the rnTROoucnoN of complete prohibition in the 
former areas of the State of Bombay from 1st April, 1950, the 
former Department of Excise has come to be designated as the 
Department of Prohibition and Excise The officer charged 
with the administration of this department in Kolhapur 
district is the Collector of Kolhapur In relation to this 
department, he is responsible to the Director of Excise and 
Prohibition, Bombay State He is invested with vanous 
powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949) and 
also exercises power under the Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 
1930), the Bombay Opium Smoking Act (XX of 1936) and the 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act (XXIX of 1952) Under the 
Bombay Prohibition Act, prohibitions or restrictions have 
been placed on the manufacture, import, export, transport, 
sale, possession, use and consumption of liquor, mtoxicatmg 
drugs or hemp The Collector has powers to giant, cancel oi 
suspend licences, permits and passes under the Act 

The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, Kolhapur 
assists the Collector and is in charge of the actual work of the 
department in the district The District Inspector, Kolhapur has 
under him two Sub-Inspectors, both stationed at Kolhapur 
The district is divided into two ranges each in charge of 
a separate Sub-Inspector One range consists of the talukas of 
Karvir, Kagal, Gadhmgalaj, Bhudargad, A]ra, and Chandgad, 
and the other range consists of the talukas of Hatkanangle. 
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Shirol, Panhaln, Shahuwadi, Radhanagan and Bavda There is chapter it 
one Sub-Inspector witli headquarteis at Kolhapur for Drugs — 
contiol work of the distiict Tlicre are also two Sub-Inspectors Detriments 
for the Rectified Spint Distillei-y of Messrs Kolhapur Sugar The Dxp^tjixlnt 
M ills Ltd Tlic District Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors have also 
been invested with certain pow'ers undei the Bombay Prohibi- ProLbitio^nd 
tion Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act and the Exciso Orgnmza 
Bombay Diugs (Control) Act 

In each taluka, a medical board consisting usually of tw'o Medical Boards 
legistcrcd medical piactitionci's (one Government or semi- 
Govcmmcnl ofiicial and the other non-official) has been formed 
The functions of the board arc to examine any person who 
applies for a permit to possess opium, ganja or bhang for 
personal consumption or for an 1001 x 1356 in the existing quota, 
and, on examination to issue a medical certificate to such 
person if it is satisfied that the applicant requires the drug as 
a medical necessity 

There is another medical board for foreign liquor permits 
on health grounds The Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur, is m charge of 
the board and examines and grants certificates to applicants from 
the Kolhapur City In the rest of the district, the medical officers 
m charge of the Government or municipal dispensaiies do tlie 
above duties and send the certificates through the Civil 
Surgeon, Kolhapui, for his counter signature 

In the case of individual military personnel, the quota of Miiitaii/ Personnel 
foieign liquor is allotted by the Station Staff Officer on 
a scale commensurate wuth their rank and the same can be 
purchased from the Militaiy Vendor’s Licences only In the 
case of military messes, lequisitions are issued by the Station 
Staff Officer and liquor is issued by the Military Vendor’s 
Licences on the strength of transport permits issued by the 
Prohibition and Excise Department 

The Police Department is the chief agency to deal with Enforcement 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under 
Prohibition Act Though officers of the Piohibition and Excise 
Department, of and above the rank of Inspector have been 
invested with powders to investigate offences, these officers 
generally pass on information of the commission of offences 
and hand over the cases detected by them to the Police for 
investigation The Home Guard Organisation also assists the 
Police in this work Under Section 134 of the Prohibition 
4ct, village officers, village servants useful to Government 
officers of other departments of the State Gove rnmen t, and 
officers and servants of local authorities are bound not only 
to give information to the Police of breaches of the provisions 
of the Act which may come to their knowledge, but also to 
prevent the commission of breaches of the Act about which 
they may have knowledge Under Section 133, officers and 
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(2) Health Permits — Those permits are granted on grounds chapter 17 
of health to the applicants after their medical examination by - — 
the Civil Suigeon, Kolhapui for a quantity recommended by Depa^ents 
him The maximum quantity admissible under the Bombay TaEDjEBAEmEUT 
Foreign Liquor Rules, 1953 is two units * During the year 1950-51 of Petition 
and from April 1951 to 19th September 1951, these permits jietoaiBoaSis 
were granted foi a period of six months only From Foreign Liquor 
20th Septemboi 1951, these permits can be issued for a period 

of one year if recommended by the Medical Board to persons 
who are over sixty years and in the case of persons over 
seventy years the permits can be granted upto a year -without 
medical ex'amination by the Medical Board A permit-holder 
desiring to renew the permit has to make a fresh application 
The number of health permits issued m 1955-56 was 236 and 
in 1956-57, 212 

(3) Temporary Resident’s Permits — ^These permits are issued 
to persons born and brought-up or domiciled m a country 
outside India where liquor is usually consumed Temporary 
resident’s permits are gi anted for a maximum quantity of 
four units pei month They are granted upto the end of the 
financial year A permit-holder desiring to renew the permit 
has to make a fresh application 

(4) Visitor’s Peimiits — Any person visiting the State of 
Bombay for a period not more than a week is granted a -visitor’s 
permit upto a quantity of one unit and the permit is renewable 
for a maximum peiiod of one month 

(5) Tourist’s Permits — Any foreign tourists who is eligible 
for a temporary resident’s permit and possesses a tourist 
introduction card or touiist -visa is granted a tourist’s permit 
for a maximum period of one month for a quantity of one unit 
per week 

Possession, use, etc , of toddy is completely prohibited Toddy 

P^imits for possession and use of denatured spuit up to Dtnaiurcd Spmt 
a maximum quantity of two bottles per month are granted for 
domestic purposes 

Authorisations for the use of country liquor and wme for 
sacramental purposes only are granted to persons of certam 
communities, viz, Christians, Parsees and Jews 

Ganja, Bhang or Opium is allowed to a person for his Oanja, Bhang 
personal consumption only, under a permit which granted on 
production of a medical certificate from the Medical Board, 
the maximum quantity allowed imder a permit bemg 15 tolas 

* One unit is equal to 1 quart bottle of 20| ozs of spints, or 3 quart bottles of ivuie 
or 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 2 per cent of alcohol by 
volume, or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength not exceeding 2 per cent 
of alcohol bj volume 
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m the cases of ganja or hhang and li tolas m the case of 
opium In 1955-56, 91 permits were issued for opium, 
83 for ganja and 3 for bhang In 1956-57 the respective 
numbers were 124, 79 and 11 

There are also rules governing the possession, use, transport, 
sale, etc of dangerous drugs, mhowra-fiov/ers molasses, 
rectified spirit and absolute alcohol for industrial, medical and 
similar purposes 

The Bombay Village Industries Board is entrusted v;ith the 
working of the “neera and palm products scheme” It is 
carrying out its neera and palm-gur work through co-operative 
societies or suitable institutions of constructive social workers 
such as (1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, (2) Sarvodaya Centres and 
(3) Ashrams 

There is a supervisor stationed in each area of neera extrac- 
tion who supervises the tapping and collection of neera from 
trees The neera collected is transported to vanous sale 
centres There is a manager at each centre, v/ho supervises 
the sale of neera with the help of the salesmen The 
manufacture of gur from neera is allowed only at the centre 
under the supervision of the Van supervisor 

A Prohibition Sub-Committee consisting of ten members 
has been set-up by the District Development Board, Kolhapur 
The Chairman of the Prohibition Sub-Committee is from the 
non-official members of the Board and the District Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise, Kolhapur, is its Secretary. The 
functions of this Committee are to advise the Prohibition and 
Excise Department in carrymg out the prohibition work and 
to make suggestions in matters pertaining to vigilance, 
prohibition propaganda, publicity, recreation activities, etc 

There are three Sanskar Kendras m the Kolhapur distnct 
and they aie at (i) Murgud, (ii) Gadhmglaj and (m) Turkewadi 
All the three Sanskar Kendras are managed by private 
institutions, but are partly subsidised by the department These 
Sanslcar Kendras conduct recreation activities for weaning the 
people from the dnnk habit 

The Backward Class Department 

The Backward Class Department v/as created in 1931 ss 
a result of the recommendations made in 1930 by the 
Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Tribes Committee The 
classification recommended by the Committee and adopted 
by Government includes withm backward classes persons of 
three different categories, viz, (1) untouchables classed as 
‘ scheduled classes ” ; (2) abongmal and hill tribes ; and 
(3) such other classes of persons as Government may class as 
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“oUici backwaid classes ” As soon as any caste or section 
of the population ceases to require protection or aid it may 
be removed from the list of backward classes and it will then 
cease to have any special connection with the Backward Class 
Department 

The communitieb undei Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes aic approved by the Piesident’s order under the 
Constitution of India The Constitution of India has also 
provided for special piotection and encouragement to be given 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in view 
of their evtiemely backward condition The population of 
backward classes in Kolhapur district as per 1951 Census was 


as follows — 

Scheduled Castes 1,39,075 

Scheduled Tribes 214 

Other Backward Classes 22,147 

Total 1,61,436 


It is the policy of Government to push on vigorously with 
the work of amelioration of backward classes so that the 
communities at present classified as backward may be 
assimilated into society on a common footmg with others and 
they may make lapid progress in economic, social, cultural and 
other spheres, and conditions may be created in which they 
will cease to be backward 

The Central Government also gives liberal grants for this 
purpose under article 273 of the Constitution 

With the inauguration of the bilingual Bombay State, a new 
department of Labour and Social Welfare has been created 
which looks after the amelioration of backward classes In 
addition to a separate Secretary, a post of Deputy Secretary 
has also been created in this department The head of the 
department called as the Director of Backward Class Welfare, 
has his headquarters at Poona He is assisted at headquarters 
by one Personal Assistant of the rank of Assistant Director 
of Backward Class Welfaure In addition, there are three 
Assistant Directors, all at the headquarters, one in charge of 
Education, another in charge of Lands emd the third in charge of 
Economic matters The posts are filled by transfer of suitable 
Class I or Class II officers of the Departments of Education, 
Co-operation and Revenue There are also twenty-three Back- 
ward Class Welfare Officers in the old Bombay State area 
each in charge of a single distnci These officers are of the 
status of the Second Grade Mamlatdars There are also 
two legional Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officers, one for 
Maharashtra and the other for Gujarat, appomted specially for 
the welfare of nomadic tribes They are of the status of 
Backward Class Welfare Officers Iffie department is not 

(0 0 r ) L a Vf 708—51 
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ordinarily entrusted with executive work, as its main function 
IS co-ordination of the work of other departments concerned 
with backward class welfare work The execution of 
a programme m any particular field is the responsibility of the 
department concerned with that field and its officers The 
Director of Backward Class Welfare seeks to co-ordinate the 
work of the various departments concerned m accordance with 
the directives of Government and the relevant provisions of 
the Constitution and collects such information and statistics 
from the departments as are required by Government 


The uplift of backward classes is sought to be achieved in 
many ways First of all, special facilities are given to them 
for receiving education For example, they get free 
studentships in Government as well as non-Government schools, 
and scholarships in arts and professional colleges and techmcal 
mstitutions In addition, the Backward Class Department 
gives monetary help to poor and deseiving students from the 
backward classes studying m secondary, collegiate, and 
teclinical institutions, by way of lump sum grants for the 
purchase of slates, books, tools, etc , and for payment of 
examination fees A percentage is prescribed by Government 
for the admission to training institutions of men teachers from 
backward classes In the case of women teachers, no percentage 
has been separately fixed, but if suitable women belongmg to 
these classes are available for training, preference is given to 
them in the matter of admission to training colleges 


Voluntary agencies are encouraged by means of grant-m-aid 
to open special hostels for Backward CFasses There are 
eleven such hostels in the Kolhapur district run by the followmg 
volimtary agencies — 


Name of the Voluntary Agency 

(1) Shri Devi Indumati Board- 

ing House Committee, 
Kolhapur 

(2) Miss Clarke Hostel Com- 

mittee, Kolhapur. 

(3) Aiya Samaj, Kolhapur 

(4) Hind Kanya Chhatralaya 

Committee, Kolhapur 

(5) Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, 

Satara. 

(6) Deccan Backward Class 

Education Committee, 
Jaismgpur 

(7) Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 

gnha Committee, 

Dhamod 


Hostel conducted 

Shri Devi Indumati Board- 
ing House, Kolhapur 

Miss Clarke Hostel, Kolha- 
pur 

Arya Samaj Gurukul and 
Col Woodhouse Anatha- 
lay, Kolhapur 

Hind Kanya Vastigriha, 
Kolhapur 

Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 
griha, Rukadi 

Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 
griha, Jaismgpur 

Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 
griha, Dhamod 
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Nnnic of the Volunttin /Vgcnoj 

(8) Shri Mauni Vidyapeeth, 

Gargoti 

(9) Shii Swami Vivekanand 

Shikshan Sanstha, Kol- 
hapui 

(10) Deccan Backward Class 

Education Society, 
Jaisingpur 

(11) Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 

Kolhapur 


Hostel conducted 

Backward Class Hostel, 
Gargoti 

Chhatrapati Vastignha, 
Kolhapur 

Bharat Kanya Seva Sadan, 
Ichalkaranji 

Mahatma Gurukul, Murgud 
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The voluntary agencies are also encouraged to open and run 
balwadis for backward class children of tender age to teach 
them habits of cleanliness and ultimately to achieve their 
assimilation vith other highei caste Hindu children To 
solve effectively the pioblem of education of the baclrtvard 
classes, voluntarj' agencies are encouraged to open sanskar 
kendras for Scheduled castes, ashram schools for Scheduled 
Tribes and ashram schooh-cum-sanskar kendras for ex-cnminal 
tribes 


There are in all thirty-three sanskar kendras m Bombay State 
and grants are paid to the voluntary agencies conducting them 
There is only one sanskar kendra in the Kolhapur district, viz , 
the sanskar kendra at Kolhapur conducted by Rayat Shikshan 
Sanstha, Satara 

There are, in all, twenty-two schools m the Bombay State 
as on 31st March 1957 No ashram school is, however, located 
in the Kolhapur district, as the population of Scheduled Tribes 
in the district is very small The toted number of ashram 
schools-cum-sanskar kendras in the Bombay State as on 
31st March 1957, is five No ashram school-cum-sanskar kendra 
IS located in the Kolhapur district Though one such 
ashram school was sanctioned in 1954-55, no voluntary agency 
came forward to run such an institution 


Secondly, reservation of posts is made for members of the 
backward classes in the pubbe services The foUowmg 
percentages of vacancies are reserved for members of the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward 
Classes, in Class HI and Class IV services and posts — 


Percentage of vacancies reserved. 


Service or post 


I Scheduled 
, Castes 


Scheduled 

Tribes 


Other Back- 
inrd Classes 


Class m 



9 


Class TV 


7 


9 


11 
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There is a collective reservation of vacancies in respect of 
the Slate (Gazetted) Services, viz , 12i per cent in respect 
of the backward classes as a whole. The above percentages 
lepresent the minimum number of vacancies to be filled in 
by the appointment of members of backward classes, but it is 
open to the appointing authorities to recruit members of 
backward classes in excess of these percentages, if they are 
otherwise considered suitable for such appointments vts~a-vis 
other candidates Similar percentages are prescribed for 
recruitment of backward classes in the services of local bodies 
and institutions receiving Government grants-in-aid Different 
percentages varying from 15 to 45 have been presenbed for 
appointment of m.embers of backward classes as primary school 
teachers in the various districts in the State 


The maximum age-limits prescribed for appointment to 
Class III and IV services and posts under the relevant recruit- 
ment rules have been relaxed by five years, instead of 
three years as before, in favour of candidates belonging to 
backward classes 


Thirdly, special attention is devoted to provision of housing 
accommodation for backward classes The Backward Class 
Department helps in providing housing sites for members of 
the scheduled classes by acquiring lands and disposing of the 
plots to individual members at a nominal occupancy price fixed 
in consultation with the Collector of the district 


The Post War Reconstruction Scheme No. 219 sanctioned 
by Government during 1948-49, has been sanctioned as one of 
the schemes under the Second Five-Year Plan The scheme 
envisages grant of financial assistance to backward class 
families in the Slate to build their own houses through 
co-operative housing societies, etc Under the scheme loans 
are granted to housing societies of backward class persons 
upto an amount not exceeding 75 per cent of the estimated 
cost of houses, which is taken to be anywhere between Rs 3,000 
and Rs 4,000 in industrial areas like Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Sholapur ; Rs. 2,000 in places having district or 
borough municipalities and m other areas, the estimated cost 
IS fixed at Rs 800, Rs 1,000 and Rs 1,500 as the case may be 
The loan is free of interest and is made repayable m 
twenty-five annual instalments If a member of such a society is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, an additional loan not 
exceeding 60 per cent of the cost of a shed and bam estimated 
at not more than Rs 100 is also made available to such 
a member for construction of a shed and barn Subsidies are 
also granted to such societies to meet their cost of management, 
etc , at the rate of Rs 10 per tenement for the first two years 
and, later on, at the rate of Rs 5 per tenement till the entire 
Government loan is repaid These societies are also granted loan 
free of cost for housing sites or for Government lands or, where 
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Government lands are not available Government subsidy- 
equal to the cost of acquisition of private lands is made 
available to them In industrial areas of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Sholapur 2\ gunthas of land are made available 
to a non-agiicultural member, while in other areas only 
1\ gunthas aie given Agricultural numbers get 3 gunthas each, 
in all the aieas A limit to the value of land is fixed at Bs 5 
per square yard in the four industrial cities In other areas, the 
land should be of the value current m lower middle class 
localities and the excess costs, if any, should be borne by the 
societies 


This scheme has undergone a certain revision, as 
the concessions given under this scheme are now restricted 
to societies of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and ex-cnminal 
tribes registered after the 14th August 1953 Housing societies of 
othei backward classes registered after 14th August 1953, are 
eligible for concessions under the scheme only m genuine cases of 
hardships and with the special approval of Government Such 
societies are, however, eligible for Government lands where 
available, in all cases 


Fourthly, the economic regeneration of the backward 
classes is promoted by various steps With a view to 
improving the technique of the hereditary occupations of these 
classes. Government have sanctioned a number of peripatetic 
parties in the State on 31st March 1957, for imparting trainmg 
to artisans and then children in various industnal subjects 
Stipends are granted to students admitted to the schools 
Backward class students are also awarded scholarships for 
takmg industrial training at the various technical and industrial 
institutions 


There are various other measures adopted by Government 
for the economic uplift of backward classes The chief among 
them are — 

(a) Grant of cultivable waste lands to backward classes 

(b) Grant of forest lands to backward classes on agri-silvi 
system 

(c) Grant of tagai loans 

(d) Provision of special concessions to backward classes in 
respect of removal of timber, minor forest produce, cuttmg 
of fuel, etc 

(e) Giant of financial assistance for the formation of 
backward class co-operative farming societies 

(/) Grant of forest coupes to backward class forest labourers 
co-operative societies at an upset pnee 
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Special attention has also been devoted by the Government 
to the welfare of nomadic tribes and semi-nomadic tribes 
Among backtrard classes, the nomadic and semi-nomadic 
communities are perhaps the most backward who could not 
take benefits of several schemes As these communities have 
no settled way of life, and they go from place to place in 
search of livmg and are steeped m ilhteracy and poverty, they 
have not been able to take much advantage of the 
various schemes implemented by Government for the welfare 
of the backward classes Government have mcluded qiecial 
schemes m the Second Five-Year Plan for the uplift of nomadic 
tribes and semi-nomadic tnbes. Special schemes such as 
“ Grantmg of loans ” to the members of nomadic tnbes for 
hawkmg busmess and amelioration of women of nomadic tnbes 
by imparting trammg m crafts have been mcluded m the above 
head , besides the usual schemes, viz , the opemng of ashram 
schools, halwadis and sanskar kendras, free supply of books 
and slates , provision of hostel facilities , startmg of mdustnal 
trammg centres ; grant of financial assistance to labour contract 
societies and co-operative housmg societies , appointment of 
propaganda workers and diggmg of wells, etc. ; and grant of 
loans and subsidies to hereditary and trained artisans 

Fifthly, measures had been taken to ensure the social uplift 
of bacl^’’ard classes, especially of Hanjans The Bombay 
Hanjan (Removal of Social Disabihties) Act (X of 1947), and 
the Bombay Hanjan Temple Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), had 
been enacted with a view to bringing about complete removal 
of imtouchability as far as public and civic nghts were 
concerned However, with the enactment of an AU-India Act, 
known as ‘ The Untouchabihty (Offences) Act, 1955”, the 
Bombay Hanjan Acts referred to above were repealed m the 
Bombay State with effect from 8th May 1955 The Bombay 
Devadasis Protection Act (X of 1934), has declared unlawful 
the performance of any ceremony havmg the effect of dedicatmg 
girls as devadasis These unfortunate girls were usually 
members of the backward classes 

In addition Government have enforced laws, such as the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, and the 
Bombay Agncultural Debtors’ Rebel Act, 1948 These Acts are of 
general application and are mtended to safeguard the rights of 
agncultural tenants, to grant them pn\aleges, and to provide 
rebef to agncultural debtors. The backward class agnculturists 
a large number of whom are tenants and agricultural 
debtors, can receive the benefits of these laws in the same 
manner as other tenants and agncultural debtors. In addition, 
ofBcers of the Backward Class Department, m the normal 
course of their duties, help the backw'ard class agncultunsts 
to secure the rebef available to them under these Acts. 

The Backward Class Department has to see that the pobcy 
of Government is fully implemented in day to day 
administration. 
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Foi advi'inj; the liacl:\\iiid Class Department m regard to its 
,icti\i!i(s m the d.-^tnet, there is a special Backward Class 
Sub Committee of the District Development Board for the 
di^ti ict 

It 1 ' coiriituied of the Vice-Chaii man of the District Develop- 
ment Boaui a non-oflicial nominated by Government, is to act as 
the Chan man of the Sub committee of the Board The Backward 
Cla-s V. elfaie Oflicer of the di<^trict is the secretary of the 
‘-ub-comimttoe ulating to the work of amelioration of 
back*.' ill d cki^'^e'- The functions of the Sub-committee 

iire — 
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(o) To provide information regarding the grievances and 
needs of Backuard Cla'^scs 

th) To form n channel of communication between the 
Director of Backuard Class Welfare and backward classes 

(c) To give then opinions on questions leferred to them 
by the Backuard Class Boaid oi the Director of Backward 
Class Welfare 

(d) To help backuaid classes by bringing their needs and 
grievances to the notice of the local ofTiceis concerned 

(c) To take suitable measuies for the removal of untouch- 
ability and othci disabilities and icmoval of harmful social 
customs among the various backward classes 

(/) To cany on propaganda work as far as possible among 
backward classes 

In addition to the work of amelioiating the condition of 
Backward Classes thiough the Goveniment channel, voluntary 
agencies engaged in the task of amelioration of backward 
classes aie given every possible encouiagement Several 
voluntaiy agencies, which are pioneeis in this field, are 
recognised and given suitable grants-in-aid in the light of their 
activities The mam activity of these voluntary agencies is 
propaganda with a view to appiaise backward classes of the 
civic nghts and piivileges provided by Government for them 
and also of the directives issued by Government for the 
amelioiation of then condition This propaganda is carried out 
by workeis appointed by the voluntaiy agencies Maintenance 
of hostels, establishment of ashram schools, balwadis, sanskar 
kendras are the other important activities sponsored by 
Government undertaken by voluntary agencies with 
Government aid Theie are in the Bombay State, in all, 
sixteen voluntary agencies working for the amelioration of 
backward classes and recognised by the Backward Class 
Department There are, also 111 propaganda workers in the 
State Out of these, 3 propaganda workers are working in 
Kolhapur district, specially for Scheduled Castes 
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Departments PRIOR TO 1950, THE RELIGIOUS and CHARITABLE TRUSTS IN 
The Chaeity THE STATE Were governed by various enactments, Central 
CoMMiasioKEE ag gg Provincial, based on religion In 1950, a composite 
legislation called the Bombay Public Tiusts Act (XXIX 
of 1950), was passed, applicable to all public trusts 
irrespective of their religion This Act defines “ public 
, trust ” as “ an express or constructive trust for either a' public, 
religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, 
a math, a wakf, a dharrmda or any religious or charitable 
endowment and a society foraied either for a religious or 
charitable purpose or for both and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act (XXI of 1860) ”, 


Public Trusts 
affected. 


The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to 
any public trust or class of public trusts and on such application 
the provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or 
class of trusts The Act has been made applicable to the 
following classes of public trusts with effect from 21st January 
1952 — 


(1) temples , 

(2) maths , 

i 

(3) wakfs; 

(4) public trusts other than, (1), (2) and (3) above, created 
or existing solely for the benefit of any community or 
communities or any section or sections thereof , 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable 
purposes or for both and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860 , 

(6) dharmadas, i e,, any amounts which accordmg to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement 
between the parties relating to any transaction, are charged 
to any party to the transaction or collected under whatever 
name as being intended to be used for a chantable or religious 
purpose , 

(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either 
a public, rebgious or charitable purpose or for both 

The Act has not been made applicable to the chantable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
under the provisions of the Chantable Endowments Act 
(VI of 1890) 

The Charity Commissioner, with headquarters at Bombay, 
has been appointed to administer the Act The first Chanty 
Commissioner was appointed on 14th August 1950 An Assistant 
Chanty Commissioner has been appointed for the Kolhapur 
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lo^’ion with hLauquailors nl Kolhapur to administer the 
pro\ !• ions of the Act The Kolhapur region comprises the 
Icriitoi^c'- included in the districts of Kolhapur (mcluding 
Chandgnd tnlukn), North Satain, South Satara and Ratnagin 
The A’^'^isiant Charity Commissionei is directly responsible to 
the Chnnt\ Commissioner 

Tile Act imposes a duty on ilie tuistees of a public trust to 
V Inch the Act has been applied to make an application for the 
rtgi'-tiation of the trust within three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
v.hich include, (a) the approximate value of moveable and 
immo\ cable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average 
annual income of the trust property , and (c) the amount of 
the a\eragc annual expenditure of the trust No registration 
i-:, ho\'.c\cr, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are 
goNcmed b} special provisions of the Act in certain respects 
Trusts registered under any of the previous Acts are deemed 
to be registered under this Act The total number of public 
trusts legistercd in the Kolhapur district for the period upto 
olsl March 1957 was 1,681 having assets amounting to 
Rs 2,04,08,543 The annual income and expenditure of these 
trusts were Rs 29,57,353 and Rs 26,23,149 respectively 

A registration fee ranging from Rs 3 to Rs 25 is levied 
depending on the value of the properly of the public trust 
An annual contribution at the rate of Uvo per cent of the Public 
annual income is also recovered which is credited to the Public 
Trust Administration Fund created under the Act The 
contiibution does not form part of the general revenue of the 
State Fhiblic Trusts exclusively for the purpose of advance- 
ment and propagation of secular education oi medical relief 
and public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs 300 oi 
less are exempted from the payment of contribution Deduc- 
tion from the gross annual income for computing contribution 
are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the advancement 
and propagation of seculai education, medical relief, donations, 
grants received from Government or local authorities, mterest 
or depreciation oi sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Govern- 
ment or local authoiity, etc The contnbution is levied on the 
net annual profits m the case of public trusts conducting 
a business oi tiade 

Every trustee has to keep regular accoimts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or 
persons authorised under the Act A Chartered Accountant 
can audit accounts of any public trust but the pemons authonsed 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs 1,000 or less The 
auditoi has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner of his region on a number of pomts, such as 
whethei accounts arc maintained regular^ and accoidmg to law' 
and regularity, whethei an inventory has been maintamed of the 
moveables of the public trust, whether any property or funds 
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of the trust have cseu applied for an object or for purpose not 
autroifsed by the trust, r-cether the funds of the trust hare 
been invested or i mmo veable property alienated contrary to 
the provisions of the Act, etc. 

In order to aSord relief to public trusts having small income, 
a Travelling Auditor lias been appointed mho is required to 
move from district to distnc: and conduct an on-the-spot audit 
of the accounts of the pubhc trusts having an annual income 
of Rs. iO OOO or less 


If on a consideration of the report of the auditor, the accounts 
and explanation, if any. furnished by the trust or any other 
person concerned the Deputy or A£s-.stant Cnarity Commissioner 
IS satisned that the trustee or any other person has been guilty 
of gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or 
misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report 
to the Chanty Commissioner mho after due inquiry determines 
the loss, if any. caused to the trust and surcharges the amount 
on the person found responsible for in No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any ur.moveable property and no lease 
for a penoi exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land 
•and tiiree years m the case of non-agncultural land or building 
belonging to a pubhc trust is valid mithout the previous 
sanction of the Cnanty Commissioner The Trustee of a public 
trust IS bound to mvest the surplus funds of the trust in public 
securlr.es or 5rst mortgage of immoveable property on certain 
condirions For making an investment in any other form, the 
permission of the Charitv Commissioner must be obtained. 


If the criginal object of a public trust fails mholiy or 
parrialiy. if there is surplus income or balance not likely to 
be unlised. if in the case of a public trust other than a trust 
for a reiigicus purpose, it is not in the public interest 
expedient, practicable, desirable, necessary or proper to 
carry cut, mholiy or partialiy, the original intention of the 
author of the public trust or the object for mhich the public 
trust mas created, an application can be made to the District 
Coum or City C.vii Court. Bombay, as the case may be, for 
application cp pres of the property or income of the public 
trust or any of its portion. 



ireach of trust or a declaration is 

■ is the property of a public trust, or 
required to recover the possession of such 
is reauired for the administration of 


any public tnmn tmo or more persons having an interest in 
the irusi or the Charity Commissioner can file a suit in the 
District Court or C-ty Civil Court, Bombay, as the case nizy 
be. ic obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the Charity 
Ccmmnsimer refuses consent, an appeal lies to the Bombay 
Bevenue TrTounal constituted under the Bombay Revenue 


Tribunal Act (Xu of 1539). The Cnarity Commissioner can 
also file such, a suit cn b?g omn motion. 
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Tile Chniily Commissionci niaj^ with his consent, be 
appointed a Inistcc of a public trust, except of a public trust 
created foi a rclipious purpose, by a Court or by the author 
of a 'ru*;!, piovidcd his appointment is made as a sole trustee 
In repard to the public trusts cieatcd for leligious purposes, 
while the Couils aie not competent to appoint the Charity 
Commi'-sionci to be a trustee of such a trust, if the authoi 
of a jDublic trust for a icligious purpose expiesses his intention, 
or the person oi the authority in wdiom the property of such 
public tiiist, vests deems it expedient in public inteiest, the 
Court mav appoint the Charity Commissioner with his consent 
to be the sole trustee of such public trust The Charity 
Commissionci is, howcvei, precluded from accepting the 
iriistecship of a public trust for leligious purposes which 
invokes the exercise by him as trustee of any religious 
observance or ceremony oi the decision of any questions as 
to the religious merit or character of any individual or 
institution 

Inquiiics regarding the registration of a public trust or 
regarding the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts 
registered under the prevnous Acts, m consequence of the act 
or conduct of a trustee or any other person, have to be 
conducted with the aid of assessors not loss than three and 
not more than five in number The assessors have to be 
selected, as far as possible, from the religious denommation 
of the public trust to which the inquiry relates The presence 
of assessors, can howevei, be dispensed with in inquiries where 
there is no contest A list of assessors has to be prepared and 
published in the OjfTicial Gazette eveiy thiee years Distnct- 
wise lists of assessors have already been prepared and published 
in the Bombay Government Gazette 

The Charity Commissionei is deemed to be and to have 
alw'ays been the Treasurei of Charitable Endowments for the 
State of Bombay, appointed undei the provisions of the 

Charitable Endowments Act, 1890 

Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are 

punishable with maximum fines ranging from Rs 500 to 

Rs 1,000 depending on the contravention The Chanty 
Commissioner is the sole authority for launching prosecutions 
in the case of such contraventions 

Community Development Project 

In Kolhapur district, a Community Development 
Project was staited on 2nd October, 1952 It covered 
the whole of Karvir taluka, and Panhala mahal, 

11 villages of Hatkanangale taluka, 13 of Kagal taluka, 
ten of Radhanagari taluka and nine of Bavada mahal, makmg 
a total of 251 villages These villages had an area of 
580 63 sq miles and a population of 3,04,364 In the begmnmg 
an officer of Deputy Collector’s grade was appointed as 
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Project Omcer and he v/as assisted by tvro Assistant Project 
OfScers Alter a year and a half, one of the Assistant Project 
Oincers ivro before his appointment mas a social v/orker, mas 
prorroted as Project Omcer ; and he mas assisted hr.* 
t-^'o A.ssistant Project OScers of Z.Iarnlatdar's grade, dra7.x 
from the P^evemae Department The scheme mas a great 
success The ouliagers, though their economic condition uras 
poor, contributed iiberaliy both in cash and t’oluntary labour 
toivards making the scheme a success The project mas closed 
on the 20th September. 1956 and converted into tivo Ifational 
Extension Service Blocks, Karvu* and Panhala. The Karvir 
Block consists of all the vuliages (106) of Karvir taluka 
(excluding Kolhapur crtyj and ten -/liiages from Pvadhanagad 
taluka and 13 from Kagal taluka mith an aggregate area 
of 233 42 sq miles. The total population of the .^xvfr Black 
15 1,74,127. i.oe Kar.nr Block has been allotted financial 
allocations of 2* blocks on the basis of this population. The 
Panhala Block consists of 122 villages (102 of Panhala maha^ 
nme of Bavada mahal and 11 of Katkanangale taluka), mith 
an aggregate area of 221 20 sq miles inhabited by 1 30^37 souls 
It has been allotted Srtanciai allccaticns of tmo blocks on the 
basis of Its population. The Z.Iamlatdar of Kar/ir and the 
I.Iahalkan of Panhala are the respective ex-oScio, Block 
Development Officers of the I^r.ur and Panhala Blocks, 
national Extension Ser.uce schemes have also been introduced 
in B.oadargad taluka from 1st A.pril. 1957, and in Shirol taluka 
from 1st l.Iay 1956 The area of Bhudargad taluka is 
253'i sq. miles and its population 65,929. It has been allotted 
nnanc.al allocation of one block on the basis of its population. 
Smrol has an area of 233*3 sq miles and its population is 1.21,192 
It is treated as 1| blocks for the purpose of financial allocation. 
The f.Iamlatdars of Bhudargad ^d* Shirol are the ex-ofSdo 
Block Ds- reiopment Officers for their respective talukas The 
Prant Officer, Korthem Division, is the Prant-cuTiv-Project 
Officer for the blocks in Kar/ir. Panhala and Shirol, and the 
Prant Officer. Southern Di'.*ision, is the Prant-cum-Pkoject 
O.fficer for the blocks m Bhudargad. The Prant-cuTn-Project 
Officer has overall charge of directing and supenrising 
deo’elopment acthdties Included in the programme. The 
Collector of the district is expected to take personal interest 
in the implementation of the schemes and is ultimately 
responsible for their success 
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To\to Planning and Valuation Department 

The iMauarasutra State has an independent “Town Planning 
AND Valu\tion Department” which deals pnncipally with 
the subjects of "Town Planning” and “Valuation of Real 
Piopciiics ” It also advises Go\ eminent on matters relating 
to slum clearance, housing, etc including legislation 


MisoeUaneons 
Departments 
Town Planning 

AND VALDATION. 


The depailment was established in 1914 with the Consultmg Organisation. 
Surveyor to Government as its head The Bombay Town 
Planning Act (I of 1915) was passed in the next year providing 
for the preparation of statutory town planning schemes m 
respect of areas in course of development withm the jurisdic- 
tion of local aulhonties Under this Act the Local Authorities ' 
are both initiating and executing authonties and the functions 
of the department are of an advisory nature Very few local 
authorities have, however, the trained staff required for the 
preparation of statutory toivn planning schemes and therefore, 
usually an assistant from the department is deputed to prepare 
scheme for them 


About 125 statutory town planning schemes have so far been 
undertaken by the local authorities at vanous places in the 
State of which 46 have, been finally sanctioned and come into 
force 

The piovisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act enable 
the planner to ignore to a great extent existmg plot boundaries 
In designing his layouts, existing holdings can be reconstituted 
and made subservient to the plan, and building plots of good 
shape and frontage can be allotted to owners of land ill-shaped 
for building purposes and without access The cost of the 
scheme can be recovered from the owmers benefitted to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the increase in the value of the land 
estimated to accrue by the carrying out of the works 
contemplated in the scheme When a draft scheme prepared 
by a local authority in consultation with the owners is 
sanctioned by Government, an Arbitr^or is appomted His 
duties are to hear each owner individually, consider his 
objections or proposals and make suitable adjustments or 
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The cepsrtnest also prsisdes the necessar:,’ Axhiirator, The 
department israes certincates of tenure and title :n respect 
of the plots after a scheme is nnaliy sanctioned- Preparation and 
scratiny of layout of co-operatiuc housing societies, "vhen they 
apply for loans from Government, are the other duties of the 
department. The Consultmg Sum'eyor is often called ucon to 
give ad'.uce on or to prepare layouts of Government, municipal 
or prr,*a"^e lands for purposes of tovm extension. 

In addition to the statutor;* tomn planning schemes the 
depamrenr prepared master plans for 27 tov-ms under the 
rum F;"€-Year Plan Programme. These miaster plans mere 
prepared only under departmental orders and had no starutory 
hacking. It vas eemenenced that 'vithout legal sanction it 
"as dinimlt to unplem.ent them„ The lav/ relating to tovm 
planning vas. therefora consolidated and amended by the 
Tovm Planning Act QT'/II of 1954), ivhich has come into force 
from. 1st Apnl 1957. The nev Act malies it obligatory upon 
every local authoniy f except '.ullage panchayat) to prepare 
a ■' Development Plan* " for the entire area v-uthin Its 
jurisdiction. The local authorities "mo hao'e been given povrers 
to implement the proposals m these plans, may. for the purpose 
make one or more tovrn planning schemes for the mhole area 
-’-ithin Its junsdicticn or any part thereof 

In land acocusition cases the Consulting Sum-eyor to 
Go'/emment has to render exp-ert adoice to Goo'emment m 
matters of "aluation and in cases "where the claiman ts go^iu 
for co'urt references on the awards of the Land Acquisition 
OScers He gr.'es expert e'.'idence in the court in suc.u 
reierences and is also called upon to fuc the rateable o'alues 
of Government properties vithin the limits of borougn 
m'unicipalities for determination of municipal assessment 
Hm departmen-^ is entrusted "mth the Sxati on and revision ci 
standard rates of non-agricultural assessment, and vhen 
Go-.'emment has to selL lease or p'urchase land, the department 
:s cons'ulted as regards the price and 'rent 
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The rG\ enue onicors of Government are sent to this depart- chapter 18 
menl for tiaining in the broad principles of village planning, 

\aluaUon, fixation of non-agricultural assessment, rural Deparlmen*^ 
development etc Lectuics on town planning are given by the Town plai.- 2 ie»o 
olTiccrs of the dcpaitment at centres of the Local Self- '^rclmsatwn^ 
Government Institute at Poona 

Recoveries aic made from local authorities and private 
poisons vvlio nv'ail themselves of the services of the Consulting 
Sunevor oi of his oflicers in the preparation of tovvm planning 
sclicmcs, layouts, etc and also for the performance of the 
duties as an Arbitrator m towm planning schemes 

From a small beginning in 1914 when the activities of the 
department were mainly restricted to the suburbs of Bombay 
and other big towns such as Poona, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, etc 
the department has developed considerably In adddition 
to the Head Oflicc at Poona there vv'ere five branch offices at 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kalyan, Kolhapur and Baroda in the 
area of the erstwhile Bombay State and three more at 
Amrav^ati, Aurangabad and Nagpur were added after the 
coming into being of the bilingual Bombay State in November 
1956 

In vnew of the fact that the regular depleted staff of the 
department was quite unable to cope with the extra work 
created as a result of the merger of the Deccan State including 
the major State of Kolhapur, Government created a branch 
office of this department at Kolhapur on 1st December 1949, 
in-charge of the Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to 
Goveinment with necessary staff The activities of this branch 
office are, however, not restneted to the distnct of Kolhapur 
but arc extended to other adjoining distncts as well There 
aie two draft town planning schemes at Kolhapur already 
sanctioned by Government, arbitration proceedings in respect 
of which are in progress (August 1957) Government accorded 
sanction to the making of town planning schemes, Kolhapur 
No III, on 30th November, 1956 and the draft scheme is bemg 
prepared by the local authority through the agency of this 
department Similarly, the work of preparation of a draft 
town planning scheme at Ichalkaranii is also bemg carried out 
through this department 

The work of preparing layouts under the Community Cormmuty Deve- 
Development Project for 45 villages in the Kolhapur district topment Project 
has been entrusted to the Deputy Assistant Consulting 
Surv'eyor to Government, Kolhapur, with the assistance of 
necessary additional staff Requisite layouts for 20 villages 
were prepared and supplied to the Collector of Kolhapur (1957) 

In addition to the above work m the Community Development 
Project Area of Kolhapur district, a few cases outside the 
Community Development Project Area have also been dealt 
with m this district 
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Government desired to develop the plateau of Panhala as 
a hill station and, for this purpose, this department has been 
asked to prepare a Development Plan for Panhala. Govern- 
ment also sanctioned special staff for this purpose imder 
the Deputy Assistant Consultmg Surveyor to Government, 
Kolhapur A tentative development plan has been prepared 
which when finalised would be submitted to Government along 
with the detailed report explaining the proposals thereof 

The unprecedented disastrous river floods during the 
monsoon of 1953, washed away a number of villages in the 
district of Kolhapur causing very heavy damage In respect 
of Paragaon village, it was decided to abandon the old gaothan 
and to resettle the villagers in new sites at a safe level above 
the high flood level 

The work of planning of new village sites was entrusted to 
the Kolhapur branch office The principal idea underlymg 
the plans for these new villages is to create a self-sufficient 
village community provided with its own school, bazar, 
dispensary, chavadi, gymnasium, play-ground, etc The plans 
were prepared after careful survey and enquiry of the needs 
m consultation with the villagers and received their whole- 
hearted approval This has set a new trend m rural plannmg 
and its popularity is reflected in the increasmg demand for 
plannmg and improvement from a number of villages in this 
region 

The most outstandmg work done in this district is the 
preparation of a master plap of Kolhapur town Under the 
provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, a concession 
has been granted to those local authonties for whose areas 
master plans have already been prepared to submit such plans 
to Government as Development Plans for sanction, provided 
they do so withm a penod of six months from the coming into 
force of the Act The work of finalisation of the master plan 
so as to conform to the provisions of the new Act is m progress 
(1957) and the local authority would submit the same to 
Government for sanction before the prescribed penod 

The Directorate of PuBLicny. 

The Directorate has a fublicity office in the district, 
situated at Kolhaour The Distnct Publicity Officer-m-charge 
of this office has been provided with a mobile publicity van 
fitted "With 16 mm cmema proiection equipment He moves 
round the villaces of the distnct and provides free film 
programmes for the benefit of the villagers The films exhibited 
are mostly documentaries imoartmg instruction in subiects 
related to rural life such as agriculture, health, citizenship, 
village industnes, etc The films have also entertainment 
value He also delivers lectures to the audience explainmg 
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Government’s policies and programmes He also keeps in chapter is 
close personal contact with the people of the distnct and , ‘Tj” 
arranges the dissemination to the people of news and informa- Deimri^enfa* 
tion sent to him The office of the District Publicity Officer, Dikeotoeate of 
Kolhapur, is under the supervision of the Regional Publicity Dutmt^Liiv 
Officer, Poona Officer 


There are about 13 radio sets installed m the Kolhapur district Rural 
so far (July 1S57), under the Rural Broadcasting Scheme Rroadoasting 
These radio sets are being maintained from the Rural 
Broadcasting Headquarters at Sangli Recently Rural Broad- 
casting Headquarter ha\o been opened at Kolhapur with 
a view to looking after the installation and mamtenance of 
sets in the Kolhapur district The All-India Radio has set-up 
for the benefit of the villagers, Farm Forums at four rural 
receiving centres maintained by the Rural Broadcasting Section 
of the Directorate of Publicity in Kolhapur district 


AD^^NISTRA•^oN OF Managed Estates 


On many OCCASIONS the Government takes over management Managed 
of the estates of minors, lunatics and persons who are incapable Estates 
of managmg their own property in order to secure propei care 
and management of the estates concerned There are 
two pieces of legislation which govern such administration 
One IS the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905) and the 
other a Union Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VII of 1890) 

The idea in Government administenng the estates of minors 
and lunatics is to secure proper care and management of the 
estates concerned In the case of persons incapable of managmg 
their own property, assumption of supermtendence of the 
estate is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered with 
debt or mismanaged or has no one capable of taking proper 
care of it, and Government is of opinion that it is expedient 
in the pulilic interest to preserve the property of the person 
for the benefit of his family and the property is of such value 
that economical management by the Government agency is 
practicable 

Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Court of Wards 
Kolhapur is the Court of Wards for the limits of his district 
The State Government has, however, powers to appoint, in lieu 
of the Collector, either a special officer or a board consisting 
of two or more officers to be the Court of Wards Delegation 
of powers of the Court of Wards to the Collector, Assistant 
or Deputy Collector is provided for The Court of Wards is 
empowered to assume the superintendence of the property of 
the landholder or of any pension holder who is “ disqualified 
to manage his own property” Those who are deemed to be 
disqualified are (a.) minors (b) females declared by the 
District Court as unfit to manage their oivn property, 

(c) persons declared by the District Court to be incapable of 
managmg or imfit to manage their own property , and 
(o o r ) L 0 Vf 768 — 52 
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(d) persons adjudged by a competent crvil court to be of 
imsound mind and incapable of managmg their affairs The 
Court of/Wards, however, cannot assume superintendence of the 
property of any minor for the management of whose property 
a guardian has been appomted by will or other instrument or 
under section 7(1) of the Guardians and Wards Act 

In 1957 there were only five estates imder the superintendence 
of the Collector as Court of Wards, Kolhapur, and the net 
mcome and the total recumng expenditure on account of 
these estates were Rs 12,496 and Rs 11,900 respectively 

There were no estates under the management of the Collector 
of Kolhapur tmder the Guardians and Wards Act pnor to 
1st April 1954. In 1953, Government imder Government 
Resolution, Revenue Department, No 2521/49, dated 
4th September 1953 decided to entrust the work of management 
of Mmor’s Estates to the Collector of the distnct on the separa- 
tion of the judiaary from the executive. Accordingly, 
27 estates were transferred by the Distnct Judge, Kolhapur, on 
1st April 1954 by appomtmg the Collector as guardian of the 
property of the said estates in place of the Deputy Nazir, who 
was managing these estates as guardian of the property- In 
1957 there were 22 estates under management and "their total 
mcome v;as Rs 9.030 The State Government has appointed the 
Personal Assistant to the Collector of Kolhapur as a Collector 
for the purpose of the said Act m Kolhapur distnct, under sub- 
clause (6) of Section 4 of the said Act. A staff consisting of 
one Aval Elarkun and one clerk has been sanctioned by 
Government for the work of these estates 



CHAPTER 19— VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATIONS. 

It is true that the RESPONSiBiLrry for introducing measures 
to bring about the moral and matenal progress of a society lies 
mainly and primarily on the shoulders of its government The 
ever expanding directions of that progress, however, make it 
almost inevitable that the activities of the government should 
be supplemented by the efforts of public-spirited mdividuals and 
institutions The urge for public service is ingrained in many 
persons And that call from within gets exalted mto the call 
of national duty when a country consciously starts on the 
]oumey towards self-development 

In the course of several decades after the seventies of the 
last century, theie came to be established m Kolhapur 
district, as m other districts of the State, different kinds of 
institutions intended to sen'^e the various needs of the community 
A large part of the present distnct, with its capital city, then 
formed the Indian State of Kolhapur Its rulers inspired the 
organisation of several public bodies and patronized them Many 
enthusiastic and selfless workers devoted themselves to the 
buildmg up of such bodies which had as their objectives the 
spread of education, uplift of backward classes, encouragement 
to physical traming, giving an impetus to cultural activities like 
music and drama etc 

After the merger of Kolhapur State m the State of Bombay, 
the old royal patronage was withdrawn But the momentum 
gained by the institutions m the course of their active life for 
a number of years did not slow down Most of them are still 
thrivmg on public support and playing their part in ennchmg 
the social and cultural bfe of the distnct It is the purpose of 
this chapter to record briefly the contribution made by the more 
conspicious of these bodies to the progress of the district 

Spread of literacy and education is the motive behind a majority 
of the organisations, the important ones of which are described 
below — ' 

The Vidyapeeth Society, Kolhapur, was founded in 1953 for 

(i) impartmg education by modem methods of teaching, 

(ii) conductmg the Vidyapeeth at Kolhapur, and (in) starting 
(g 0 p ) I /-0 Vf 76S — 52a 
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associate institutes of the Vidyapeeth m different places The 
society consists of the president, one or more vice-presidents and 
members who together form the governing council which 
controls the affairs of the society The society has at present 
(1958) 44 members The actmties of the society extend over 
Kolhapur city, Khadaklat and Gaganbavda It nms five 
primary schools (including one for girls) and one halmandir 
It also runs an asliTam called Tapowan where agnculture is 
earned on on about 18 acres of land The value of the society’s 
immovable property as on 31st March 1956 was Rs 2,16,879 The 
total income of the society in 1955-56 was Rs 1,40,046 and 
expenditure Rs 1,39,693 

The New Education Society was established at Kolhapur m 
1921 The object of the Society is to brmg within easy reach 
of the masses education cultiual and technical, in all its 
aspects by starting primary and secondary schools and colleges 
m different centres The management of the society’s affairs 
IS vested m the govemmg council composed of 17 members 
elected by the society’s donors from amongst themselves and 
the society’s life members 

The society runs four high schools mcludmg one for girls, 
one middle school, three primary schools, one pre-primary 
school and the C P Ed Institute (an Institute of Physical 
Education) Of these, two high schools, two primary schools, 
one pre-primary school and the C P. Ed Institute are at 
Kolhapur ; one high school and one pnmary school are at 
Islampur in South Satara district , and one high school is at 
Jaismgpur m Kolhapur district There is a middle school at 
Nandni in Shirol taluka 

The income and expenditure of the society durmg 1955-56 
was Rs. 2,71,287 and Rs. 2,70,224 respectively the value of its 
immovable property was Rs 3,06,000 

This organisation was started in 1942 with the object of 
spreadmg education amongst the masses and mculcating a taste 
for literature by starring libraries and by arrangmg lectures. 
The society runs one high school and two primary schools, 
including one for girls All the three institutions are situated 
m Kolhapur city The society does not have school buildmgs 
of its own 

This organisation was started m 1946 with the object of 
conductmg pnmary schools It has a workmg committee 
consisting of a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 
manager and five members The Mandal runs one pnmary 
school and one Montessory school at Kolhapur The income of 
the Mandal was Rs 14 983 in 1956-57. The Mandal does not 
owTi any school building 
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Sliri Mourn Vidyapeeth, Gargoti, was established m 1952 
The mam object before it is rural reconstruction and 
rural education Its activities are mainly concentrated in 
Bhudargad taluka It is held that the tasks of rural reconstruc- 
tion and ruial education are inseparable and, therefoie, the 
Vidyapeeth has befoie it the motto “education through 
reconstruction and reconstruction through education ” Smce 
reconstruction of life of a region is the responsibility of the 
people living in that region, the Vidyapeeth has restncted its 
role to creating a social will in the minds of the rural people 
to think in terms of community needs and welfare, 
discovering local talent, training local social workers and 
organising local leadership 

The members of the Vidyapeeth are of three kinds viz, 
(i) institutions, (ii) mdividuals and (ni) honorary members 
The institution members are again of two types , permanent 
and others Individual members are of three kmds fellows, 
friends and patrons 

The affairs of the Vidyapeeth are managed by three 
committees viz , the governing council, the executive committee 
and the advisory board of experts The governmg council 
consists of the president, two representatives of each of the 
three permanent institution members, such number of represen- 
tatives of non-permanent but affiliated mstitution admitted to 
membership as may be decided by the executive committee, all 
individual members, all honorary members and the Director of 
the Vidyapeeth who is the secretary of the governmg council 
The president is to convene meetings of the governmg council 
as and when necessary Within three months of the close of 
every financial year, an annual general meetmg of the govern- 
ing council has to lie convened to consider the annual report 
and audited statement of accounts for the precedmg year, to 
elect members of the executive committee for the ensuing year, 
to appoint auditors and to consider the budget and programme 
for the ensuing year 

The executive committee consists of the President of the 
Vidyapeeth, the kulapati of the Vidyapeeth, two representatives 
each of the three permanent member institutions, one representa- 
tive elected by the mstitutions admitted to membership, one 
fellow, one friend and one patron elected respectively by all 
fellows, by all friends and honorary members, and by all 
patrons respectively and the Director of the Vidyapeeth (who 
is also the secretary of the*' executive committee) The execu- 
tive committee is responsible for the admmistration of the 
Vidyapeeth m accordance with the rules and regulations and 
the directions issued by the governing council. 

The advisory board of experts is appointed for a period of 
three years at a time by the executive committee to advise it 
on aU matters connected with the Vidyapeeth The chairman 
of the board is designated as the kulpati of the Vidyapeeth 
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The Council looks after all matters connected with the day- 
to-day woik It IS elected by the General Body at the end of 
everj* three years and consists of elected representatives of 
patrons (one), founder members (two), headmasters of the 
secondary schools of the Mandal (one), teachers m secondary 
schools of the Mandal (one), life members (one) and fellows 
(one) The Council elects its chairman who can hold that 
office for three years 

The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal conducts the Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale College m Kolhapur city It was originally started 
in 1950 at Kagal, the birth place of Gokhale after whom it is 
named It was subsequently shifted to Kolhapur. It is 
affiliated to the Umversitj' of Poona and imparts instruction 
for B A fSpeaal) m Economics, Marathi and English, and B A 
(General) m English, Economics, Political Science, History, 
Marathi, Philosophy, Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi, In 1958, 
there %\ere 700 students and 23 members on the teaching staff 
The assets of the College consist of buildings, equipment, 
play ground and library Its income and expenditure in 
1957-58 was Rs 1,87,596 and Rs 1,83,939 respectively 

The Prince Shiva] i Education Society, Kolhapur, was 
established in 1943 with a view to traimng up good citizens, 
giving impetus to education of women and to start institutions 
under its control foi that purpose The sphere of activity of 
the Society is restricted to Maharashtra. It was registered 
under the Society’s Act in 1943 and again under Public Trusts 
Act in 1952 

The membership of the Society is open to all above eighteen 
years of age The ordinary members have to pay Rs 12 
annually Degree holders, and in special cases others, are 
admitted as life members provided that they agree to work in 
its educational institutions on its terms and conditions at least 
for fifteen years There are seven categories of benefactors 
the donation payable by whom ranges from Re 1 to 
Rs 25,000 President, Vice-President, Secretary and Manager 
are the officers of the society Its affairs are managed by the 
Governing Council which is appomted by the President every 
year and consists of the President, not more than five Vice- 
Presidents, two Secretaries, one manager, seven members from 
amongst ordinary members and one member from among 
life members With a view to maintain stability in its 
working it has been laid down in the constitution that the 
Founder-President will continue to be its President for 20 years 
from the adoption of the constitution He is empowered to 
appomt, dismiss or promote employees of the society, etc, 
though he is responsible to the governing council for such 
actions 

The general body consists of ordmary members and Life 
members It approves the actions of the Governing Council, 
appoints auditors and legal advisors There were 25 members 
on the general body in 1958, 
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In the beginning, the Society conducted two high schools and 
three primary schools m the city of Kolhapur In 1945 it 
started the Mouni Vidya Mandir at Gargoti in Bhudargad 
taluka This institution rose to prominence and was later on 
transformed into an independent institution “The Shn Mourn 
Vidyapeeth ” a (rural university) by name An account of 
this institution appears elsewhere in this section Another 
land mark in the achievements of the Society is the establish- 
ment of Tara Ram Vidyapeeth, Kolhapur, which is well- 
known for its specialisation in imparting education to women. 
This institution has also emerged of late as a separate entity 
and its detailed account is given separately 

At present the Society runs two primary schools in Kolhapur 
city namely ISTagojirao Patankar Vidyalaya and Padmaraje 
(Mofat) Vidyalaya The assets of the society (buildings, furni- 
ture, laboratory, library, motor, etc) were worth Rs 4,45,152 
on 31st March 1957. Its annual income was Rs 26,950 as 
against an annual expenditure of Rs 33,820. 

Tara Ram Vidyapeeth, Kolhapur, came into existence 
on the Republic Day of 1953 The founders of this organization 
had before them the ideal of establishing an institution for the 
education of girls, particularly those belonging to the non- 
advanced classes The Vidyapeeth is named after Chatrapati 
Maharam Tara Bai, the great woman who founded the State of 
Kolhapur Though the Vidyapeeth itself was inaugurated m 
1953, its begmnmgs were made much earlier, namely in 1945, 
when a free middle school for girls, Tara Ram Vidya Mandir, was 
started in Kolhapur In the first year of its existence it 
taught standards I to III and had on its register 39 girls only. It 
is out of this humble beginning that the Tara Ram Vidyapeeth 
of today has emerged 

The Vidyapeeth today has five institutions working under its 
aegis, VIZ, (1) Usha Raje (Multi-purpose) High School , 
(2) Pnmary Teachers Trammg College for Women , (3) a Primary 
school , (4) a pre-primary school (bal hhavan ) , (5) a women's 
welfare centre It also conducts 'Tara Ram Mahila Vasatigriha 
(Hostel) 

In order to provide up-to-date facihties for women’s educa- 
tion the independent organization of the Tara Ram Vidyapeeth 
Trust was established It is entrusted with executive work and 
consisted of 12 members in 1958 The general body gives general 
directions regarding running of the Vidyapeeth There were 
37 members on the general body Among the assets of the 
Vidyapeeth were buildmgs, furniture, laboratory, library etc 
which were valued at Rs 4,54,817 During 1956-57 the trust 
received Rs 1,31,932 and spent Rs 82,398. 
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The Karvir Nagar Vachan Mandir was founded in 1850 with 
the object of collecting and purchasing mainly Marathi, Sanskrit, 
Hindi and English books and periodicals and supplying them 
to the public foi reading purposes, It was originally called the 
Native General library 

The membership of the library consists of patrons, life- 
members and ordinary members There are, besides, three other 
special categones viz (i) honorary members, persons who render 
great help to the libraiy, (ii) student members, and (m) child 
members Patrons have to donate Rs 1,001 at a time 
Life-members have to donate material worth Rs 101 
or more Ordinary membeiship is of three kinds viz, those 
paying Rs 2, Re 1 and As 8 per month There were 893 
members (in 1957), of whom three were patrons, nine life- 
members and one honorary member. 

The managing committee is responsible for the management 
of the library A peculiar feature of the constitution is that 
the managing committee and the president, vice-president and 
the auditor are not elected in a general body meeting All 
elections are held by secret ballot In addition to the annual 
meeting, a general meeting is required to be called m July and 
November every year 

The managing committee consists of nine elected members, 
one Government nominee and one nominee of each of the 
institutions giving a giant to the library of Rs 1,001 or more 
The Kolhapur Municipality can nominate two members The 
managing committee elects its own chairman, secretary and 
treasurer It can appoint special sub-committees for special 
purposes 

The library has a building of its own with a large lecture 
hall There are more than 26,000 books in its possession, some 
of which are valuable ones It has also a very good reference 
section The library arranges every year a series of lectures 
by emment persons The Vachan Mandir now functions as the 
District Library of Kolhapur district The annual mcome of 
the library m 1956-57 was Rs 12,682 and its expenditure was 
Rs 12,094 , its assets were valued at Rs 2,44,625 The number 
of members was 893, of whom three were patrons, nine life- 
members, one honorary member and the rest were ordinary 
members 

This hostel was established in 1908 by the then Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, who held that the social status of the untouchables 
would not improve 'Unless education was spread among them 
It IS named after the daughter of the then Governor of 
Bombay who gave a handsome donation towards the buildmg 
fund The institution is run with the sole object of spreadmg 
education among imtouchables and help them raise their social 
status and to establish hostels for them 
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The membership of the institution is classified as follows*— 
(i) patrons paymg Rs 1,000 and above ; (ii) life-members 
paying Rs 51 and more , (m) ordmary members of four 
classes viz , persons paymg Rs 12, 6, 3 or 1 annually 

These members form the general body. The general body 
elects every year (i) the president, (u) the secretary, (hi) the 
chainnan of the executive committee and (iv) the executive 
committee consisting of 15 persons of which not less than five 
are from rural areas In 1957 there were 200 members of the 
institution. 

The hostel has at present a 12 room building m addition to 
a kitchen and diiinmg dooms Every year about 60 students take 
advantage of the hostel Government grant is received for the 
messmg charges of the students Dunng 1955-56 the mcome and 
expenditure of the institution was Rs. 8,936 and Rs 10,564 
respectively 

The Prince Shivaji Maratha Boardmg House was founded m 
1920 to provide, as far as possible, free boardmg lodgmg 
education and other incidental facilities to poor, mtelligent and 
deservmg students from Bahujan Samaj stud 3 ang m secondary 
schools and colleges , to mclulate m them patnotism and interest 
in social service, spirit of self-reliance and self-respect , and to 
grant loans to students to pursue education outside, if sufficient 
facilities are not available locally 

The day to day affairs of the institution are looked after by 
an executive committee elected by the general body of members 
(260) m 1957 The membership of the institution consists of 
foUowmg classes (i) patron, (only the chatrapati can be the 
patron) ; (ii) vice-patrons, persons paying Rs 1,000 or more . 
(ill) supporters, persons pajmg Rs 500 or more ; (iv) honorary 
life-members, persons paymg Rs, 200 or more ; (v) life- 
members who are of three kmds viz, persons pa 3 mg Rs 100, 
Rs 75 or Rs. 50 , (vi) ordinary members are of five kmds 
viz, persons paying Rs 5, Rs 2, Re 1, As 8 and As 4 
per month 

The executive committee consists of 12 persons of whom 
nine are elected by the general body and three are elected by 
the Past Students' Assoaation. The committee chooses its 
chairman and appoints a treasurer. 

The general body passes the annual report and statement of 
accounts It also elects the president and vice-presidents 

The institution was estabbshed under the patronage of the 
then Maharaja of Kolhapur with 10 students By 1956, 
150 students were provided accommodation. Since 1956, lodgmg 
and boardmg facilities are bemg provided to about 200 to 225 
students includmg 40 free students By 1957 more thm 
2,200 students had completed their education and left the hostel. 
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In Kolhapur City, the institution runs two branches which CHAPTER 19 . 
have extensive buildings The institution has also been given — Social 

lands and open sites in the city from which it gets some Lr^oe°'*^ 
income The value of the landed property and buildmgs, as O^^isatioiis. 
on 31st March 1957, was Rs 1,21,900 and Rs 1,91,500 respectively prmce^Sraji 
During 1956-57 the institution received Rs 20,115 and spent Maratha Board- 
Rs 21,478 

Analh Mahilashram, Kolhapur, was established in 1937, Rehabiutatio:? 
to give shelter, and protection to women and children 
m distress In the begmnmg admission to the organisation 
was restricted only to Hindu women and children, but smce ashram 
independence it has opened its doors to all women and children, 
without consideration of religion, caste and creed 

The constitution of this mstitution has been modelled on 
the hnes of that of the Shraddhanand Rescue Home of Bombay 
The membership of the institution is open to aU who have 
completed eighteen years of age There are five classes of 
membership, viz, (i) patrons — persons donatmg Rs 1,000 or 
more , (ii) helpers — ^persons donatmg Rs 500 or more , 

(ill) well-wishers — ^persons donatmg Rs 300 or more , (iv) life 
members — ^persons donatmg Rs 100 or more , (v) ordmary 
members — ^persons makmg a mmimum contnbution of Rs 3 
per year All these members constitute the general body which 
elects its president, honorary secretary, joint honorary 
secretary and other members of the managmg committee 
There were 100 members m 1957-58 There are twelve to 
fifteen members m the managmg committee, mcludmg the 
president, honorcuy secretary and honorary jomt secretary 
The managmg committee lays down the general policy for 
runnmg the Ashram Day to day admmistration of the Ashram 
IS entrusted to the honorary secretary 

By 1957-58 more than 1,200 women and children had been 
admitted in the Ashram who took advantage of the facilities 
available, a large number of them coming from Ratnagiri, 

Belgaum, Sangh, Satara and Kolhapur Women and children 
take refuge m the Ashram for several reasons such as poverty, 
orphanhood, etc The mode of rehabilitation consists of givmg 
them education and securmg smtable employment for them, 
arrangirtg marriages, restormg children to their guardians 
after due enquiries, etc Children below eight years of age 
can be admitted m the Ashram Children are admitted under 
the Bombay Children Act, 1948, and give general education 
and/or vocational trammg Children sent by the Juvenile 
Court get such trammg for specified periods The annual 
mcome of the institution is about Rs 12,000 Almost the same 
amount is spent on food charges, clothmg, education, medical 
relief, etc 
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Tne Kolhapur District Prooaiiou and After-Care A*sscciai:cu 
"vas established in 1949. Its objects cover the entire field of 
treatment and rehabilitation of ofienders especially young 
cSenders Conducting remand homes supervision after release, 
finding employment, and educating public opinion on serial 
respansibihty m respect of juvenile crimes are its principal 
practical tasfe In fact in Kolhapur, the Assoclztion has been 
virtually put in charge of the vorking of the Bombay Children 
Act. 1943. It has £lso to organize vrorh under the 
Bombay Probation of Ofiencers A-ct. 1933. It makes preliminary 
enquiries regarding the cases of alleged ofienders referred to 
them and carries on supervision in selected areas of ofienders 
released on probation. Since its esiablishment the Association 
has given shelter, protection, etc., to more than 1.290 destitute 
and neglected delinquent children under sixteen years of age. 


There mere IQO members of the Association in 1957-58. 
They mere prmcipal district o£cers leading citizens, iavryers, 
educatiomsts. soma! morkers, etc The value of its assets stood 
at ?vS. 61 945 (including its omn building morth PvS. 43,000). 
Its annual income amounts to ?wS. 27 030. almost the mhole of 
mhich IS expended on establishment charges, food, clothing, 
educanon. medical reliel training in crafts like tailoring, 
spinning, vreavmg, etc. 
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The Kar.ir Gayan Samaj mas founded in 1383 mith the 
object 01 arranging musical performances of meli-knomn 
musicians The Deval Club mas founded in 1393 and registered 
in 1913 hy persons interested in Indian music. Subsequently, 
as the funds of the Gayan Samaj mere found insu£cient tor 
performing its functions, joint programmes by the Samaj and 
the Club came to be organised and ultimately, in 1945- the 
tmo institutions mere amalgamated. The Gayan Samaj end 
Deval Club have been mstromental in creating and fostering 
taste for IncLan music among the people of Kolhapur. 

A.ccording to the constitution of the Gayan Samaj and Dsual 
Cltb, miembership consists of five classes, he., honorary patrons 
patrons benefactors life-members and ordinary mem^rs 
In 1957. the institution rnd about 150 members of mnom 
forr “ere patrons and nine life-members. All these members 
corm-iVuie the general body mhich every year elects a president, 
t” o ^ice-presidents, an aud.tcr and the executive committee 


The execuii’ e committee mhich looks after the day to cay 
afiairs of the club consists of not less than seven and not more 
than eleven members of mhom at least one is from among 
patrens and life-members. The executive c-emmittee elects its 


ihairman and tmo secretaries. The chairman also 


ron 





T'. ' r' • V.. r '. 111 !’ )t( (j r, iffU) wj’n a donnlion rccci\cd bhn Govindmo 

i { :• .'pi!/ K('ifTfnlni The donation consisted 

< ■' 3 ^'3 jr; ' i}.! .*,0 l;ii)Idtnf north 84.000 and s^lhn°^^ 

• •; t r. ; ' 3 c ( f t K The ami'* and objects of 

•' t t ' '\ ’i.? 1 follri ' ' --(1) to reduce poverty and sufTenng , 

< 3 ' 5 ' 'f 3 no't !f '!r(' r.f cioncf. literature, arts, politics and 

'o *t , i’ fj '.(Ip n. tituMon- for the purjxisc and al'O to help 
P ;*■ r 1 , (8) to •(()- the '■ocial, economic, moral and 

.r*' llrcti. -1 uphft of Mu' ina'^c'-, p.articularly of the rural and 

h.cjv.ird population, and to establish and help 

■'■u* c-n for ihr. purpoT , (4) to establish and help libraries , 

(M M pubhMi ind help publication of literature helpful to the 
objjct-' of t'u '•ocaiy (6) to attempt to reconstruct niral 
life and to ( 'abli'h .uui help institutions for the purpose, 

(7) to run and helji dr pen' arics. hospitals, maternity homes, 

(. ThosfiT^iri-, and children’s homes. (8) to help pooi widows 
it.ti helplc. prr>on'', (0) to grant scholarships to poor and 
de"'’r\'inr '.tudents , (10) to encourage research in all branches 
and particulnrly in lurnl reconstruction, (11) to work for 
•ocnl velfnie, to help and lun institutions for the purpose, to 
publish litenilure on the subject and to help persons engaged 
in • ocial v'ork 

There is a board of trustees consisting of seven to nine persons 
of whom tlircc arc to be the direct descendants of 
the donor Vacancies arc filled by election or nomination 
There IS to be a general annual meeting of the boaid within 
siy months of the close of the financial year At this meeting 
a president is elected for a term of three years and an executive 
commit tee consisting of the president and at least two and not 
more than four members The board of tnistecs also elects 
a treasurer and a secretary The boaid can appoint a managing 
trustee who v'lll have the powers of treasurer and secietary 

According to the original gift deed, the objects of the society 
were to be pursued out of the return on the amount and property 
donated It was also provided that 75 per cent of the ex’penditure 
of the society should be within the Kolhapur State 
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Apart from the monetary help that it gives to various 
institutions, the Sanstha directly runs the following 
institutions — 

(1) Sevak Sangh — ^The idea behmd the establishment of this 
organisation was to bring together social workers spread all over 
Maharashtra Each member of the Sangh gets some 
honorarium from the Korgaonkar Dharmadaya Sanstha It is 
limited to a maximum of Rs 200 per month The Sanstha 
also pays for the two annual gatherings of the Sangh and bears 
the expenditure of the office of the Sangh The Sangh had 
25 members m 1954 The Sanstha does not m any way put 
restrictions on the Sangh members, nor are they allowed to 
expect anything more from the Sanstha than their honorarium 

(2) Gra7nsevashramr—The Gramsevashram was founded m 
1946 The object was to tram youths from rural areas to do 
social work while pursuing their own work ; to tram 
constructive workers ; to conduct a hostel and to provide 
a rest-house for social workers The Sanstha mamly bears the 
expenditure of the Gramsevashram The Ashram has not made 
much progress so far 

(3) Hind Kanya Chatralaya — ^This is a hostel for Hanjan 
girls run by the Sanstha It was ongmally started in 1946 by 
the Kolhapur Hanjan Sevak Sangh aided by the Korgaonkar 
Dharmadaya Sanstha But when the Hanjan Sevak Sangh 
stopped functioning, the Chatralaya was taken over by the 
Sanstha It provides hostel accommodation for more than 
50 girls Recently it has built its own building with Govern- 
ment help In 1954-55, the expenditure of the Chatralaya was 
Rs 10,757 

Dunng 1954-55, mcome of the Korgaonkar Sanstha was 
Rs 31,760 and expenditure Rs 44,718 

The Panjarpol Sanstha, Shahupun, Kolhapur, was estabhshed 
in 1906 (i) to take care of weak and infirm cattle (especially 
cows) , (ii) to prevent, by persuasion, sale of cows , (in) to work 
for the development of dairy industry and agriculture , and 
(iv) to run a vetennary dispensary and work against the spread 
of disease among the cattle 

All persons and traders paying contribution regularly are 
members of the Sanstha They form the general body 
which elects a chairman, secretary, treasurer and a managing 
committee consistmg of seven members, including the 
three office-bearers 

The mam source of income of the Sanstha is the contnbution 
from traders in the Shahupuri Agricultural Produce Market 
The contnbution is charged to every buyer and the money is 
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sent to the Snnstha In addition the Sanstha gets some income 
by sale of milk, manure, etc. and by way of rent from its 
buildings The Sanstha has three stables and one veterinary 
dispensary The dispensary' is open to the public The income 
of the Sanstha during 1955-56 was Rs 80,531 and expenditure 
Rs 57,663 The mam items of income were, an amount of 
Rs 56,513 received as contribution from traders, Rs 11,903 
received by sale of milk, manure, etc, and Rs 5,920 as rent 

Bharat Scouts and Guides movement was started in the 
former Kolhapur State in 1920 and received considerable 
encouragement from its rulers The movement was affiliated 
to the Central Scouts and Guides movement. New Delhi 
After the merger of the State with Bombay State, however, 
the Kolhapur District Branch naturally was affiliated to the 
Bombay State Organisation The objects of the scout 
organisation are well-known It is an open-air brotherhood of 
the young, and aims, besides promotmg a healthy way of life, 
at inculcating in its members high individual character and 
an intense sense of civic duty The daily round of orgamzed 
exercise and games and the moral emphasis on doing a daily 
good turn to some one are designed to reabse these objects 

In 1957 there were 9,084 Scouts and 2,111 Guides Their 
activities consisted of, besides the usual routine ones, 
undertaking honorary social work such as collection of funds 
and clothes for flood victims, attendmg fairs and gathenn|s, 
rendering first aid to the needy, etc In 1940 the Scouts and 
Guides, with the help and co-operation of local bodies success- 
fully tackled the gigantic problem of cleaning some 400 villages 
The annual mcome of this district branch is Rs 2,000 and 
expenditure is also almost of the same order 
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PART VI 

CHAPTER 20— PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Ajra (16' 05' N, 74' 10' E , p 5.353), the chief town of the 
A]ra Mahal, lies 40 miles west of Ghataprabha railway station on 
the Miraj-Londha line of the Southern Railway, and twenty-four 
miles west of Sankesvar The town is prettily placed a 1 ttle 
to the noith-west of the meeting of the Citri and HiranyakesI 
on a spur of the Sahvadiis, about twenty miles east of the main 
crest It is surrounded by jack and mango groves and the deep 
ravines of the CitiT and HiranyakesI flanked by high woody 
hills The town stretches lengthv.nse south and north and covers 
an area of about two and half square miles It has two parts, 
Ajra proper, the old town fenced by an earthwork with an 
outer ditch, and Nababpur of later growth to the north of the 
earthwork Besides the nver water, the town has an abundant 
supply from wells The climate is cool and pleasant during the 
hot season Besides footpaths to the villages around, Ajra is 
joined with Vengurle by the Amboli Pass road and by a cart 
track which runs past Gaddhmglaj with Nipanl and Sanke§var 
on the Pune-Belganv road The chief export is nee, which was 
sent to Pune for the Pe^ava’s household and is still weU known 
all over the Deccan Besides nee, hvrdd, Terminalia chobula is 
exported A weekly market is held every Friday and is largely 
attended by people from the neighbouring villages 

Aira once belonged to the chief of Kanasi through whom the 
Icalkaianji chiefs take their name of Ghorapade During the 
disorders of the latter part of the eighteenth century Ajia was 
a centre of border warfare In 1746. through the influence of 
the thud Pesava B^aji Bajirao (1740-1761), Chatrapati Sahu of 
Satara aave the town and sub-division of Ajra to Anubal Saheb 
the daughter-in-law of Haro Mahadev the founder of the 
IcalkaranjI family In 1792 the town and sub-division of Ajra 
were farmed to one of the ancestors of the Phadnis or Phadnavis 
family of Ajra Under the Phadnis Ajra was constantly at war 
with its neighbours Nesn, Bhudaraad, and the Kolhapur State, 
and was guarded by a garrison 1000 strong kept at a yearly cost 
of about Rs 32,000 In 1800 one Cinto Ramcandra Phadnis 
led the small garrison of Ajra against Harpayada and BeUeyadi 
and stormed Ibrahimpur In 1801 JivajI, Cmto Ramcandra’s 
brother, lost his life m a fight at Bhudargad The family how- 
ever, managed to retain Ajra in their hands. 

(o or ) L 0 Vf 708 — 53 
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As the headquarters of mahal, Ajra has the usual revenue 

Places. police, and post offices The town has a high school, a pnmary 

Ajea school, a dispensary, a vetennaiy dispensary, a reading room, 

Hindu temples, a Roman Catholic church and two mosques 
The chief objects of mterest are the temples of Ravalnath and 
Ramling and the nuns of a hill fort The temple of Ravalnath 
has a rest-house attached and enjoys a yearly grant of Rs 225-2-9 
as cash allowance In a deep ravme on the HiranyakesT, with 
a fine pool and waterfall, about a mile and a half north of 
the to^vn, is the small stone temple of Ramlmg, with a life- 
size image of Nandi or Siva’s bull Every year on Mahasivratri 
day in Magh or January-February a fair is held attended by 
about 5,000 people A small hill at the north end of Nababpur 
IS crowned by the rums of an old fort According to tradition 
the older town spread over the top and slopes of the hill, but 
as in Muhammadan times n was constantly attacked by 
robbers, the people removed to Ajra which they strengthened 
with an earthwork and ditch The town had formerly only two 
gates To give more air, several fresh breaches were made m 
the wall, and bamboo thickets which covered the ditch were 
cleared. 

\i,TE Alte Kasaba (Hatkanangale T IT 10' N ; 74' 30' E p 5,214), 

from alta, a red colour formerly made in the town, was the 
former headquarters of the Alte sub-division It lies in the 
Varna valley, about twelve miles north-east of Kolhapur and 
six miles south of the Varna It is two miles from Hatkanangale 
railway station on the Kolhapur-Miraj-Sangll metre gauge 
railway The town is surroimded on ihree sides by woody 
heights and has a good supply of weU water. The people live 
in bnck and tile-built houses Alte is said to be more than 
800 years old Weekly markets are held every Tuesdaj'^ 
and Wednesday. During the disorders at the close of the 
eighteenth century, Alte was twice burnt to the ground The 
objects of interest are a Musalman prayer-place called Ramzan 
Darga, and about a mile to the west of the town the temples of 
^idoba, a Lingayat saint, of Dnuloba, probably another name 
for IChandoba of Alam Prabhu, a Lingayat shnne, and of 
Ramling or 6iva The Ramzan Darga is a square building, 
mcluding the phnth, forty-four feet long by forty feet broad 
and including the dome thirty-three feet high. The prayer 
place IS visited by many Musalmans and by a fev^ Hindus 
Every year on the 15th of SavaJ a fair or utils is held attended 
by about 2,000 people The Darga enjoys free land valued at 
a yearly assessment of Rs 613 Of Hindu temples the temple 
of Sidoba IS a small tile-roofed stone and mortar building five 
feet long and five feet broad. It is visited chiefly by Kunbis 
The temple of Dhuloba v/hich is built in Indo-Saracenic style, 
IS t.’-enty-five feet square and has a small central dome It is 
said to have been built by a weaver of Kagal Every year m 
Caitra or March-April a fair is held attended by about 5 000 
people chiefly Marathas The temple of Alam l^abhu which 
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IS nl'-o buill in Indo-sainccnic slylc, is lA\cnly-soven feel long, chapter 20. 
sc\cntcen foot liiond and ten feet Ingb It is chiefly visited bv j — 

Llnpa^nts and Jains Accoiding to a local legend Prabhu was 
a Ling.nal saint uho came to Alte He «as folloued by his dis- 
ciple Adding as far ns AllO As he could find no further trace of 
his Gui u he thought that Prabhu had buiicd himself alive at Alte 
To show respect for his teacher, Adding built the shrine and set 
\ip a lamp which is still kept burning and woi shipped There 
IS a local sior> that the temple was visued by the Emperor 
Alamgir oi Aurangreb (1038-1707) and w'as presented by him 
with a 77uic« or footstool The original footstool has dis- 
appeared .ind a nev one has been installed in front of the 
lamp Some small domes in front of the temple are said to 
hn\e been raised in honour of dc\otoos of 6iva w'ho performed 
the li\e-hurinl oi jwaiU-^amMhi The last live-burial is said 
to have taken place about 150 years ago The cave temple 
of Kanding is on the side of a rockj hill The chief cave was 
onginallv nearlj twelve feet square, but three quarters of it 
hn\c been turned into a cistern five feet deep At the inner 
end of the temple arc a lock-carvcd ling and a Ganapati from 
which water alwajb trickles Before they can reach the hny, 
worshippcis ha\c generally to pass through three or four feet 
of w'ater Outside the cave-mouth a massive Hemadpanti 
structure thirteen feet square rests on stone pillars By the 
side of the main cave is a low of seven small cells dedicated 
to the seven Puranic sages or Sapta psrs Neai the temple 
aie several unfading springs, of which the Nilaganga ^or Blue 
Ganges and the Papanasi (sin-destrover) are tlPhs or sacred 
pools The position of the Imp and the Ganapati seems to show 
that ihe caves arc Buddhist or Jam and have been adopted for 
Brahinanic woiship 

Balingc (Karvii, T 16° 40' N, 74° 10' E , p 638), a village, balikoe 
lies five miles south of Kolhapur Its chief interest is the 
temple of Katyayanl, prettily placed on a hill to the south of 
the village The temple is an old stone building 40' x 20' x 12' 
high The goddess KatyayanI is held in great honour by the 
Hindus and is mentioned in the Karavlr or Kolhapur Puran 
as the great helper of Ambabai The KatyayanI stream which 
uses in this hill is the mam feeder of the Kolhapur water 
works The importance of the shrine and the beauty of the 
temple site make Balmge a favourite picnic place for the people 
of Kolhapui 

Becd-Kasaba (Karvir T 16° 35' N, 74° 05' E , p 3,121), an BEED-KASiDA 
old village in the Kamr taluka, lies on the Paneganga about 
nine miles south-west of Kolhapur Bid has a temple of 
Bidesvar, 5T x 25' x 45' high, and a Friday market, where 
small quantities of gram, coarse cloth, and vegetables are 
brought foi sale Though now a small village, Bid is said to 
have once been the capital of an old chiefship which included 
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Kolhapur and Panhala, Round the village are many rums, 
among them an old stone temple with an image under which 
IS a broken stone wich the fragment of an mscnption The 
walls and columns, with numerous moulimgs and much scroll 
work are m the style of about the thirteenth century. Small 
ancient gold corns are sometimes found near the old mud 
fort. 

Bhadoli (Hatkanangale T ; p 3,810) a village in the Hat- 
kanangale taluka, lies twelve miles north of Kolhapur (16* 40' 
N , 70* 10' E). The village takes its name from the temple of 
Bhadresvar which is built of bnck and mortar, is 122 feet 
square, and mcludmg the spire is twenty-three feet high. 
Besides the temple, the village has a domed Musalman tomb 
built of same and mortar about 500 feet square and thirty-tivo 
feet high 

Bhimsagiri (Gadhmglaj T ), a group of two or three temples 
lies about a thousand yards west of Samangad The chief is 
Bhim’s temple which has a stone-built gdbhdra or the mner hah 
shrine with a quadrangular vestibule or mandap. It has a room 
for about 300 people and is 100' x 84' x 14' high In tlie shrine 
is a stone image of Maruti Close to the temple is an old 
underground excavation 75' x 40' x 15' deep, and about 200 yards 
east of the temple is a grove of mango and other trees At this 
temple, from the dark 13th of Magh or January-Februai'y to 
the bnght 5th of Phalgun or February-March a yearly fair 
IS held attended by about 10,000 people The fair is said to 
have been started by Baburav Gadnis a former commandant 
of the Samangad fort. Near Bhim’s temple stands the temple 
of Chaloba where m Magh or January-February a yearly fair 
IS held attended by about 3,000 people who generally offer 
the deity 400 to 500 sheep 

Bhudargad (Bhudargad T ), one of the Kolhapur forts which, 
m 1844, were dismantled undei the advice of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, stands on a bluff rock thirty-six miles south of Kolhapur 
It is 2,600 feet from north to south and 2,100 feet from east 
to west, and is enclosed by a broken stone and mortar v/all 
with two gateways It has a small habitation At the foot 
of the hill are ti^o hamlets in one of which every Monday 
a small market is held 

Before the repairing of the fort (1667), the hill of Bhudargad 
had shnnes sacred to Kedarling, Bhairav, and Jakhrubal, "With 
a hamlet at the foot of the hill inhabited by the priests who 
performed the service of the deities and managed their 
festivals In 1667 the fort was repaired and put m excellent 
order by 6ivajT Shortly after, it was captured by the Moghals 
About five years later the fort was retaken and the standard 
colours of the Moghal general who was killed in the conflict 
v.’ere presented to the temple of Bhairav v’here they arc still 
kept. Abou: the close of the eighteenth century Parsuram 
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BliAu Patvardhan look the foi t by bribing the garrison and 
held it for about ten a cars w lien it was retaken by the Kolhapur 
State Subsequently Parasuram Bhau and Gopa} Pant Apte 
the chief of Icalkaranji forces made several vain attempts to 
Win it back During this war, of the five hamlets which 
formerly clustered round the fort three w'ere destroyed. In 
IGH tile ganisous of Bhudargad and Samangad revolted and 
closed thejr gates On the 13th of October, 1844, Bhudargad 
uas taken b\ Binish forces and dismantled- 

i — - 

The chief object of interest is the temple of Bhairav which 
IS about 3,000 feel square and consists of a stone and cement 
shrine, a hall, and a noithcrn verandah In front of the hall 
stands a stone and mortal lamp-pillar The temple has about 
twcnl\ ininistiants supported by a yearly cash allowance of 
nuout l\s 500 and land valued at a yearly assessment of about 
Rs 130 E\ory year from the dark first to the dark tenth of 
Maah 01 .Tanuary-February a fair is held attended by about 
4,000 people and with a sale of goods wmrth about Hs 2,000 

I 

ClKaiidgad (15° 55' N, 74" 10' E , p 2,782) is the headquarters 
of Candgad taluka It lies 2G miles w'est of Belgaum In 
the temple of Ravrdnath is a Persian inscription The temple, 
which was on the point of complete rum was repaired with 
the help of a giant fiom the Pesava in tlie 18th century The 
present tv o storey structure is a late addition to the ongmal 
building of the temple Candgad has a ruined mud fortlet 
or qadhx In 1827 the gadhi w'as described as a place of no 
strength, useful only to protect the persons and property of the 
inhabitants during incursions of predatory horse There were 
foity irregulars and one small gun in the fort In 1724 Nag 
Savant, a son of the great Phond Savant of Savantvadi, overran 
and reduced the Candgad petty division and established 
a post or tha7ia at Candgad In 1750 Candgad fort with 
Pargad and Kalanandigad and land valued at Rs 5,000 a year 
w^ere granted by the Kolhapur chief to Sadasivrav Bhau the 
Pesava’s cousin, who dissatisfied with his treatment at Poona, 
had made overtures to Kolhapur and got himself appointed 
Pesava of Kolhapur In 1844 Candgai^ and Pargat^ were 
threatened by insurgents* but timely remforcement of irre- 
gulars saved the forts from attack At present the fort is 
completely in rums and is beyond recognition Its mud walls 
have collapsed, and, except for the central part of the fort, 
which IS on a higher level than the plain, the whole site 's in 
the process of getting into level with the surroundmg p^ams 
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GadJiinglaj (16° 10' N, 74° 20' E , p 8,546) lies on the left Gadhtmolaj 
bank of the HiranyakesI closed to the Sankesvar Amboli Pass 
road forty-five miles south-east of Kolhapur It is 26 miles 
from Ghataprabha railway station on the Bangalore-Poona meteh 
gauge railway. It is the head-quarters of the taluka of the 
same name The river HiranyakesI flows from w'est to east on 


1 See Kolhapur History 
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the outskirts of the town. The town is a centre of trade for 
the agricultural produce of the surrounding villages A weekly 
bazar is held every Sunday 

Of the total population of 8,546 according to the censuo 
figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 4,291 and the 
non-agricultural classes 4,255 Of the latter 1,019 persons 
denve their principal means of livelihood from production 
other than cultivation, 1,207 persons from commeice, 110 
persons from transport, and 1,919 persons from other services 
and miscellaneous sources 

The CIVIC affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1887 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901, The municipal area covers 
nearly 3 square miles The municipal council is composed of 
16 members, all elected One seat is reserved for the scheduled 
castes in ward No 1 and two seats for women, to rotate 
alternately m wards I-II and wards III-IV. There are two 
municipal committees, namely the managing committee and the 
octroi committee In 1954-55, the total income of the muni- 
cipality, excluding extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 59,556, 
House tax was Rs 18,221 , special sanitary cess, Rs 1,736 , general 
sanitary cess, Rs 3,297 , grants Rs 5,817 ; licence fees, Rs 2,797 
revenue derived from municipal property, Rs 9,163 , octroi, 
Rs 14,970 (from 26th January to 31st March 1955) ; miscella- 
neous, Rs 3,555 The total expenditure in the same year 
amounted to Rs 39,898 of which Rs 6,569 was incurred under 
general administration , Rs 5,712 under public safety , Rs, 21,950 
under public health and convenience , Rs. 100 under public 
instruction ; contributions Rs 2,000 and miscellaneous Rs 3,567 

There is a Government dispensary in the town, lO \/hich the 
municipality contnbutes Rs 1,000 every year. There is also 
a Government veterinary dispensary, which is now located m 
the dharmasdla As the town is situated on a hillock the 
sullage watoi is easily drained away There is n'o special drain- 
age v'ork for the town (February 1956) There are some stone- 
lined gutters and other kutchd drains by the side of roads, 
which are meant only for draining away the ram water The 
tov/n gets all its water supply from a few v/ells in the tovm 
and from the HiranyakesI river outside the town Very few 
of the wells contain drinkable water There is a scarcity of 
drinking water m the tov/n, and the question of building 
a waler-v/orks for the town is now (Febiuary, 1956) engaging 
the attention of the municipality. There is compulsory primary 
education functioning in the town The District School BearC 
manages it, the municinality making its statutory contribution 
to the School Board The Government runs a high school 
called MaharanT Radhabal High School. There is also a board- 
ing house called Chatrapati SivajI Boarding, run by a private 
institution to ”'hich the municipality makes a grant of Rs 100 
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n jcar Tlicic js no fire scivicc maintained by die municipality. 
The total Icnnth of roads \Mlhin the munieipal limits is 9 miles, 
all of which IS unmclallcd There are no municipal burial 
places There arc two burial places, one maintained by the 
Muslim community and the other by the Llngayat communitj’’ 
The municipality nas decided to provide a public park for 
childicn and apjiroached Government foi the grant of suitable 
land for the purj osc 

Tile foit of Samangad is situated nearly six miles away to 
the south-east of the town A big fair is held there m the 
month of Match attended by about 12,000 people 

LilvC otiiei Kolhapur towns Gndhinglaj suffered greatly during 
ilic long wars at the close of the eighteenth century (1773-1810), 
especially at the hands of the Patw'ardhan Konherao and the 
Dcsals of Nipani The foil which w'as built in about 1,700 by 
an anccstoi of the Kapasi family is now m ruins 

The chief temple in honour of Kalesvar in the centre of the 
town IS built of rubble and mortar 30' x 20' x 30' high About 
three miles north of Gadhinglaj is a temple of Bahirl, where 
c\ci^ March a fan is held attended by about 8.000 people 

Gagan-Bnvada (Bavada Peta , p 1,338), one of the fifteen 
forts built by Bhoja Raja of Panhala (1178-1209), lies thirty-six 
miles south-w'cst of Kolhapui on a peak of the Sahyadris more 
than 2,500 feet above the sea The fore rises sharply from the 
Konkan and is very difficult to approach The hill and the 
country around were formerly thick with forest, which has now 
largely disappeared 

About a mile to the cast of the fort lies the villages of Bavada 
An excessive rainfall averaging 249 inches during tne thirty- 
seven years ending 1957 makes the climate unhealthy dunng 
the rainy season (June to September) The w^ater is abundant 
and excellent Every Thursday a market is held at which tne 
chief article sold is gram Every year in CaxUa or March-April 
a fair is held m honour of 6ri Rama The fair is said to have 
been established on the advice of the saint Ramadas by 
Ramcandia Nilkanth Amaty^a, the founder of the Bavada 
Jahagir family Besides the above fair, a fair or urus, is held 
in honour of Gaibi Saheb, twice a year, one at the beginnmg 
of the rains and the other in Kartxk or October-November 

Gandliarvgad Fort (Chandgad Taluka), about 400 feet 
above the plain, lies in a spur of the Sahyadns about twenty-one 
miles west of Belganv The hill on which the fort is built has 
bare sides with an easy ascent on one side and a difficult ascent 
on the other side Of the fortifications which occupied 
a space about 1,000 feet square the greater part are gone and 
only the walls to the west and north appear linmg the ravmes 
Gandharvgad was built about 1724 by Nag Savant the second 
son of the great Phond Savant of SavantvadI In 1778 the 
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CHAPTER 20 . Kolhapur chief captured Gandharvagad, but m 1793 it was 
restored to Savantvadi through Scindia’s influence About 
GAircHAEvcAD 1187 the chief of Nesargi rose against his master the chief of 
Foet Kolhapur and took Gandharvgad among other forts , but soon 
after, the chief and'his confederates were put down, their army 
was dispersed, and the forts retaken There were temples of 
Bhaloba 6iva, Gajanana and Maruti mside the fort. All of 
them are now in rums The fort has a population of about 100 
at present (1956) 

HATKArsAsoALE Hatkanaugale (16“ 45' N , 74° 15' E , p 3,914), the head- 
quarters of the Hatkanangale taluka, is a railway station on 
the Kolhapur-Mira] Ime, 13 miles north-east of Kolhapur 

According to a local legend Hatkanangale is named from 
a stone hand or hat which was set up m memory of a man who 
passed an ordeal by dippmg his hands m boilmg oil The 
chief object of interest is a well-preserved domed tomb or darga 
dedicated to Gonsaheb Pir It is said to have been built about 
500 years ago and is 33' x 26' x 33' high including the dome 
The circumference of the dome is 68 feet Inside the dome is 
a Parsian mscnption written on a copper plate. The tomb 
enjoys rent-free land valued at a yearly assessment of Rs 275-8-0. 
Of Hmdu temples, the temple of Narhan is 16' x 16' x 30' high 
and enjoys rent-hree land valued at a yearly assessment of 
Rs 35 , the temple of Vithoba has a good rest-house A market 
IS held every Wednesday at which the articles sold are gul and 
turmeric 


Hepu- Herle (Hatkanangale T 16' 40' N , 74° 15' E , p 4,562), is on 
the Kolhapur-Miraj road eight miles north-east of Kolhapur and 
three miles from the Rukadi railway station On every 
Saturday a market is held at w'hich the chief article sold is 
grain Formerly, Herle was a military station with a detach- 
ment of horse called the divan pages or minister’s troops It 
has two old temples, one dedicated to Maruti and the other to 
Mahadeo The temple of Maruti which is thirty feet long and 
twenty broad, is stone built and is about 200 years old The 
temple of Mahadeo seems older than the temple of Maruti and 
has a portico resting on stone piUars It is thirty-four feet 
long and twenty-one broad 

IICPATI Hupari (Hatkanangale T 16° 35' N , 74'' 20' E , p 7,039), nine 
miles south from Hatkanangale railway station ; lies ten miles 
south-east of Kolhapur It has tv’o old temples One is of 
Ambabai (17' 15' x 27' high) and the other of Mahadeo 

(15' y 13' X 18') high) both built of stone and mortar Every 
April at Ambabal’s temple a fair is held attended by about 
1,000 people 

Ichalkaranjl (Hatkanangale T , 1C° 40' N , 74° 25' E ; p 27,423 , 
a 8 7 square miles) lies in the Pancaganga valley about eighteen 
miles east of Kolhapur and half a mile north of the nver It 
IS SIX Tiilcs south-east of Hatkanangale railway station The 
to.’n is sa'd to be formed of seven hanle's The climate is 



Dirro r. n Govcinmcnt dispcnsarj and malcmity home m 
ihe to.'. n The municijjnhly has recently resolved to take over 
thi'' dispcn'-.iry under jts contiol, and Government orders are 
.1 '.Tiled (Fcbiuaiy 195G) Government also maintains a veteri- 
nary dispens.iry in the town, for which the municioality does 
not'n>'''c any contribution There arc no special drainage woiks 
foi the town There ore two open and roadside gutters. The 
total length of diams is 1,20,000 feet, out of these, about 30,000 
feet .ire half-round and pucca built, the lest are btone-hned 
and Kachhfi drains Watei is supplied to the tow'n fiom pipes 
connected to a reservoir to w'hich water is raised fiom the 
Pancaganga by means of mechanical pumps Theie is a now 
sclicme of water supply, estimated to cost ten lakhs of rupees, 
V Inch the municipality has submitted to Government for 

• TliTft Ih fioiiinlliitip wroiip v itii tlio fipuroBRUen in IholCoIlmpur ConsuH Ilnnd Book 
Tliofotftl for holli till) nprlcullnrnl nnd non nprJcuUiiml olnsscs ninountsto 27, 1S2 
\viirrcin tlio tolol populntion Ifl given ns 27,423 
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administrative approval The municipality has already ear- 
marked tv.’o lakhs of rupees for the scheme An under^ound 
dramage scheme is also under consideration to be put mro 
operation when the new water supply scheme is completed 
Compulsory pnmaiy education in the toum is managed by the 
Kolhapur Disinci School Board, the municipality paying its 
statutory contnbution The mumcipahty mamtains a fire- 
fighter and a fighter-tractor, but there is no qualified staff to 
operate them. The total length of roads mamtamed by the 
municipality is 14| miles, 2 miles of which are asphalted and 
41 miles metalled, and miles unmetalled A mimicipal market 
estimated to cost Rs 52,000 is under construction (February' 
1956) A libraiy* named Apte Yacan MandTr receives annual 
grants from the municipality. 

The burial places in the town are all under the management 
of private mstitutions There are three for Muslims, one for 
Mahars, one for Lmgayats and one cremation ground for 
Hmdus The mumcipahty mamtams a public park named 
Sundar Bag 

The palace of the Jahagirdar of IcalkaranjI is an object of 
interest m the toivn 

Jaisingpur (Shiroia T , 16° 45' N , 74° 30' E , p 8,048) is 
a small town situated on the Miraj-Kolhlpur Ime of the Southern 
Railway, with a railway station bearmg its name Of the total 
population of 8,048 according to the Census figures of 1951, the 
agncultural classes number 1,572 and ihe non-agiTcultural 
classes 6,476 Of the latter, 1,207 persons derive their principal 
means of livelmocd from production other than cultivation, 
2 397 persons from commerce, 282 persons from transport, and 
2 590 persons from other servnces and miscellaneous sources 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established m 1942 and now functionmg under the Bombay 
Disi.nct Municipal Act (III) of 1901 The municipal area covers 
2 square mile The municipal council is composed of 
14 members One seat is reserved for women, and the election is 
by rotation m. each of the four wards of the town The work 
of tne municipality is distributed among four committees viz , 
(1) T.lanagmg Committee , (2) Octroi Committee , (3) Sanitaiy’ 
Committee . and (4) Water Works Committee 

In the year endmg 30th November 1956, the total income of 
tne municipality excluding extraordmary and debt heads w'as 
PvS 50 934 ; composed of octroi, Rs 32 857 , house-tax, PwS 4.845 , 
i. heel lax Rs 369; special water rate Rs 7,559, conservanc>, 
Rs 2 573 , theatre tax, Rs 402 , and market fees, P^s 1,919 The 
to‘aI expenditure during the same \ear amounted to Rs. 25.215, 
ccmpoced of conservancy Rs 2,555 ; lighting, Rs 4,703, water 
supply P.S 10 011 , drainage Rs 749 ; hospitals and dispensaries, 
Rs 2145 contnbutions, Rs 5,000; and latnnes and urinals, 
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The municipality does not lun any dispensary, but pays an 
annual remuneration to a private doctor, who gives t'ree medical 
aid to the poor There is one Government veterinary dispen- 
sary' There is also a TB sanitarium about half a mile east 
fiom the town run by a private board of trustees 


_ Water is supplied to the town from a well near the railway 
station The present w'ater supply being inadequate, the 
municipality has submitted for Government’s approval a water 
supply scheme estimated to cost about Rs 6,35,000 The 
municipality has constructed kiLtchd and puced gutters m some 
parts of the towm to dram sullage w'ater Compulsory primary 
education in the town is managed by the District School Board, 
Kolhapur, the municipality paying its statutory contribution 
The municipality has started a Montesson School from 
26th January, 1956, and has appointed a lady teacher and a dot 
There are 29 children in the school There is one higli school 
lun by a private institution There is one fire fighter, with 
a driver and a cleaner to look after it The fire-fighler is also 
used to water the roads The approximate length of roads 
w'lchin the municipal area is eight miles and furlongs, only 
three miles of which are metalled 


There are municipal cremation and burial gioimds with 
separate arrangements for Hmdus and Muslims There is also 
a public garden maintained by the municipality 


Jotiba’s Hill (Panhala T ) also called Wadi-Ratnagirl lies 
about nine miles north-west of Kolhapur The hill rises about 
1,000 feet from the plain in a truncated cone, and, though dis- 
connected, forms part of the Panliala spur which stretches 
from the Sahyadri crest to the Krsna On the woody hill- 
top is a small village peopled mostly by guravs or priests of 
Jotiba From very old times this hill has been considered 
specially sacred In the middle of the village is a group of 
temples, the best three of which are dedicated to Jotiba under the 
names of Kedarling, Kedaresvar, and Ramlmg The temple 
of Kedarling stands between the other two According to 
a local legend Ambabai of Kolhapur bemg disturbed by demons 
went to Kedaiesvar m the Himalaya hills, practised severe 
penance, and prayed him to destroy the demons In answer to 
her prayers Kedareshvar came to Jotiba’s hills, biinging with 
him and setting up the present Kedarling The onginal temple 
IS said to have been built by one Nav]! Saya In its place about 
225 years ago (1730) Ranojirao ^inde built the present temple 
It IS a plam building 57' x 37' x 77' high including the spire 
The second temple of Keddre^ar which is 49' x 22' x 89' high 
W'as built by Daulatrao 6mde m the year 1808 The third 
temple of Ramlmg, 13' x 13' x 40' high including the dome, was 
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built m about 1780 AD by one Malji Nilam Panhalkar, In 
a small domed shrine m front of the temple of Kedareshvar are 
two sacred bulls of black stone Close to these temples is 
a shrine sacred to Chopdal which was built by Pntirav Himmat 
Bahadur m about 1750 AD It is 32' x 46' / 80' high including 
the dome. A few yards outside the village stands a temple of 
Yamai built by Ranojirao Shinde It is 47' x 27' / 49' high 
including the dome In front of Yamai are two sacred cisterns, 
one of which (164' x 143' x 18' deep) is said to have been built by 
Jijabai Saheb about 1743 , the other called Jamadagnya iirth 
and built by Ranojirao ^inde is 54' x 52' x 13' deep Besides 
these two Urths (scared pools), and five ponds and wells, fwo 
sacred streams flow down sides of the hill One stream rising 
from the Kusavarta pools is called the Goda, the other which 
rises to the north of the hill and is known as Haimavati falls 
into the Vaina Most of the temples on Jotiba's hill are made 
of a fine blue basalt which is found on the hills In many parts 
the style of architecture, which is strictly Hindu, is highly 
ornamented, several of the sculptured figures being covered with 
brass and silver plates The chief object of worship is Johhd 
who, though called the son of the sage Pangand, is believed to 
have been Pangand himself, who became man to help the rulers 
of the Deccan in their fights with demons According to t'adi- 
tion Jotiba’s destruction of one of the demons named Ratnasura 
gave the place the name of Ratnagirl in addition to these of 
Kedarling, Kedamath, and Nath In honour of the victory over 
the demon, on the full-moon of Caiira or March-Apnl, a yearly 
fair is held attended by about a lakh of people, some of vhom 
come fiom a distance of 700 miles The sale of gram, cloth, 
copper and brass vessels and sweetmeats is estimated to be 
worth Rs 2,00,000 Besides this great fair, small fairs 
aie held every Sunday and full-moon day and on the bright 
sixth of Srdvana or August On these days, the image is earned 
lound the temple in a litter with great pomp The image m 
which Jotiba dwells is of a soft black stone, and the stone m 
which his wife Yamai lives is a rough unshaped block smeared 
with oil and redlead On the great fair day in Caitra or 
March-Apnl, a brass image of Jotiba amid the shouts of about 
a lakh of people, is carried to Yamai for the yearly mamage 
Part of the cremony is to lay between Jotiba and Yamai a seal 
or Shika and a dagger or Katar. To support the staff of 
ministrants the temples have a yearly revenue of more than 
Rs 12,000, a part of which is contnbuted by the Scindias Ten 
Brahmins are busy in ceaseless prayer and forty-one servants 
and two horses, one elephant and one camel are kept to attend 
the grand festival Since 1873 a poll-tax of half to two annas 
has been levied on the pilgrims visiting the place on the 
chief fair days The j’^early collection amoun'ts to about 
Rs 16,000 part of which is spent in mendmg the roads and 
keeping the place clean There is a good rest-house and the 
water-supply has been lately improved A cart road joins 
Jotiba’s hill with the Kolhapur- Amba Pass road. 
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ICagRl (16“ 30' N , 74° 15' E , p 9,821), the head-quarters of the 
Kagal taluka, is 12 miles south-east of Koihapur on the Pune 
Belganv road It lies in the valley of the Dudhaganga about 
a mile south of the river and is surrounded by nch garden land 
shaded bj’’ fine old mango trees 

Of the total population of 9,821 according to the census 
figures of 1951, the agncultural classes number 4,687 and the 
non-agncultural classes 5,134 Of the latter 1,310 persons derive 
then principal means of livelihood from production other than 
cultivation, 816 persons from commerce , 111 persons from 
transport and 2,897 persons from other services and miscella- 
neous sources 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a munic-pality 
established m 1909 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901 The municipal area covers 
square miles The municipal council is composed of 16 
members Two of the seats are reserved for women and two 
for the Scheduled Castes 

In 1955-56 the total income of the municipahty, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads was Rs 22,690, composed of munici- 
pal rates and taxes, Rs 11,477, revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation Rs 6,427, Government 
grant Rs 4,028 , and miscellaneous, Rs 758 The total expendi- 
ture, in the same year amounted to Rs 18,046 of which Rs 1,630 
was incurred under general admmistration, Rs 2,627 under water 
supply, Rs 1,326 under lighting, Rs 114 under current repairs 
Rs 8,844 under sanitation, Rs 1,839 under public works, and 
Rs 1,666 under miscellaneous 

There is a Government dispensary in the town Government 
also maintains a vetermary dispensary in the tovm Ihe muni- 
cipality has built some kachhd drains and also some stone- 
gutters Water is supphed in sufficient quantities from pipes 
connected to the Jaising tank constructed m 1892 and situated 
at a distance of one mile Compulsory primary education in the 
town is managed by the Kolhapur District School Board, the 
municipality contributing its statutory share There is a private 
high school, named 6ahu High School There is a public 
library named Mahatma Gandhi Vacanalaya, Kagal, to which 
the municipality gives an annual grant of Rs 50 There is no 
fire service maintained by the mimicipality The total length 
of roads mainiained by the municipcility is six miles, only four 
miles of which are metalled Bazar takes place twice m a week 
1 e , on Monday and Thursday Various kinds of vegetables 
and fruits and com are brought for sale 

There are municipal burial places m the town There is 
one cremation ground reserved for Hindus and it is situated 
half a mile from the toivn There is also one special shed 
erected which is bemg used in rainy season There is also one 
bunal place reserved for the Mushm community 
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Between 1775 and 1825 Kagal was more than once sacked and 
burned by the Rajas of Kolhapur. The oldest kno\vn mention 
of Kagal IS in giants or sanads of the sixteenth century from 
the Bijapui Government No old buildings lemam entire but 
there are luins of mosques and temples The old fort was 
destroyed by Yasavantarao 6inde of Kolhapur m 1780 In its 
place about 1813 the late Hindurno Ghatge built a new fort 377 
feel from cast to west by 366 feet from north to souih. It is 
enclosed by a ditch and a thick stone wall now much ruined 
The eastern portion of the lampart was destroyed in 1853 by 
order of the British Government Besides a laigc mansion built 
within the town by Hindurao after the model of the famous palace 
of Deeg, and seveial good houses belonging to the 
relations of the Ghatge family, a large mansion or vada stands 
at a small distance of the town, built by a Raja of Kolhapur at 
a cost of about a lakh of iiipecs Of the public buildings the most 
important aic three laigc rest-houses, a fine school-house, three 
temples, one sacred to Rama called Ramamandlr, a second dedi- 
cated to Maiuti, a third to Radhakrsna The temples receive 
a cash allowance of Rs 656-15-0 from Government Every year 
in Kartik oi October-November a fair or unis is held in honour 
of Saibi Pir The fair is attended by about 2,000 people from 
Kolhapur and the neighbouring villages, and the sale of grain 
cloth, flint, and sweetmeats amounts to Rs 2,000 

Kale (Panhala Peta , 16 40' N , 74“ 00' E , p 2,428,) is 15 miles 
west of Kolhapur railway station The village is said to take 
its name from the goddess Kali whom, according to a local 
legend, Dharma Raja, the eldest of the Pandavas, slew on the 
hill near the village Marks on the hill still make the outline 
of Dharma Raja with his arrow fixed in Kali’s body Every 
Monday a market is held at which the chief article sold is gram 
The holiest temple which is dedicated to Dharma Raja, is twenty- 
five feet long and twelve feet broad 

Kaneri (Karvir T , 16“ 35' N , 73° 25' E , p 2,395), lies nine 
miles south of Kolhapur The village is known for its Lingaj'at 
monastery or math in a hamlet on a neighbouring hil! The 
monastery which is called Kadapaca Math, belongs to a Lingayat 
Swami or ascetic and is surrounded by a stone wall In the 
middle of the monastery is a temple of Sidhesvar, 20' x 20' x 30' 
high Round the temple of Sidhesvar are small shrines dedi- 
cated to Adkesvar, Cakresvar, and Rudrapad with the sacred 
bull in front The monastery has a total j^early income of 
Rs 1,300 The head of the monastery has great influence and 
has between 5,000 and 6,000 Lingayat disciples spread over 
Kolhapur, the Konkan, Bombay, Mysore and Madras 

Kapshi (Kagal T , 16“ 15' , 74“ 15' E , p 3,362), is about twenty- 
four miles south of Kolhapur The chief building is an old 
mosque 100 feet square and eight feet high, built of stone and 
mortar and plastered inside with stucco Kdpasi has a temple 
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dedicated to Al-Saheb, m memory of the pious Dvarakabal Saheb CHAPTER 20 
tile NMfe of the well known Santajirao Ghorpade, the Comman- pi^. 
der-in-Chief of the Marathas 

Kasarflc (Sahuwadi T , 16° 25' N, 73° 40' E , p 450), lies Kasakde 
thirty-si\ miles north-west of Kolhaur On a hill, a mile and 
a half from the village, stands a temple 26' x 13' x 8' high, 
sacred to Dhopeswai whose image is said to be Svayavibhu or 
self-made According to a local legend, while a vanioi Kaiad 
named Pur\'a was returning from the sea coast "with a pack 
bullock, loaded with tin and iron, the animal strayed to the 
place where the self-made image of Dhopeshvar was laying The 
Van! followed his bullock and passed the night where the bullock 
had stopped On rising next morning the vani found that the 
tin and iron had turned into gold In return for this gift of 
w'ealth the van! built a temple to Dhopesvar with part of the 
money, and that it might be afterwards used m completing the 
'•pire, he buried the lest in a comer to the north of the temple 
Dhopesvar issued an order forbidding any one diggmg up the 
tieasure and it has never since been touched The temple has 
an yearly income of Rs 400 derived from the whole village of 
Kasarde and part of the village of JavalT 

Khidrapur (Shirol T , 16° 40' N , 74° 35' E , p 1,409), lies Khideaptib 
on the Krsna about tw'elve miles south-east of Shirol and 
eight miles to the south of Jaisingpur railway station on the 
Miraj-Kolhapur meter gauge hne The chief interest of the 
village IS the temple of Kopesvar w'^hich hes m the centre of 
the village and is 1031' x 65' x 52' high to the top of the dome 
The wnlls are made of black stone nchly carved and ihe dome 
IS covered with stucco To the mam building are attached two 
richly sculptured mandaps or vestibules In the vestibule are 
two concentric squares the outer with twenty and the inner 
wnth twelve pillars all nchly carved In front of the temple is 
a round roofless structure called the Svarga Mandap (Heavenly 
Hall), on the plan of what would be a twenty-rayed star, only 
that the spaces for four of the rays are occupied by four entrances 
On the outside on a low screen wall stand thirty-six short 
pillars, while inside is a circle of twelve columns Further 
fiom the temple is a nagdrkhdnd (drum-chamber) The outer 
walls of the shnne are broken at oblique angles as in the 
Nilanga Hemadpanti temple By the south door of the temple 
IS a Devgirl Yadav inscnption of Sinhadev m Devnagari dated 
Sak 1135 (AD 1213) granting the village of Khandalesvar in 
Miraj for the worship of Kopesvar Besides this, there is 
a Jam temple, which is much smaller, ihe vestibule bemg 
twenty-one feet square mside with a small antechaniber and 
shnne, the outer wall of the shrme bemg m the star-shaped 
Hemadpanti plan The building is of black stone and the 
pillars of the hall are richly carved Land valued at a yearly 
assessment of Rs 109-6-0 is granted rent-free to the priests of 
Kopesvar Every year in Mdgh (January-February) a fair is 
lield, atcended by about 3,000 people 
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Kolhapnr City (iC‘ 42' If. 74*' 14' E Ht 1870 ft : 25 7 So^ 
neiles , I 23 835j, stands on r.sing ground on the sou‘h benk of 
tne nver Pancaganga co-nded on the north by tne Pancaganga 
r.ver, on t'-^e east by the boundanes of Uegaon village, on tne 
south by the boondane-s of Kalambe and Paegaon villages and 
on the vest bv the bojndanes of lTa%e palinge. Padali and 
^ingnapar 'ullages and oy tre Pancaganga rh'cr 
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temperate and healthy. From Z-farch to May hot vrmds preo'ail, 
but the sea breeae vh.ch begirds in the afternoon ma^'.e3 the 
evenings cool and pleasan: Often, vhen the heat bscomc-s vevj 
oppress.ve, there is a sho*’ er in the evening vhich brings do'vn 
the temoeraturc irnmediafelv 
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Kolhapur den’v^es its importance from its past political associa- 
tions and its position as a great commercial, religious and edu- 
cational centre. It vas the capital of the former Kolhapur 
Stat^, a premier state in the Deccan, and vas also the seat ox 
the Residency for Deccan States Its importance as a commer- 
cial centre is veil Imovn. Kolhapur is a big market for jaggeru' 
(Gul) of vhfch the discnct m a very large producer This 
jaggery ic supplied to various parts of India and is exported to 
different countries. As a religious centre, Kolhapur is knovn 
as the Dskshin Kashi or the Kashi of the South, the ancient 
temple of l.xahalaksrrJ being the main attraction- The city has 
t-"o Amts and Science Colleges, one Lav College, one B T. 
College and one Commerce College. It has also 20 !ffigh Schools 
There are num.erous cheao hostel facilities Kolhapur has 
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produced many well-known artists and sculptors and it has chapter 20. 

also been the birth place of Marathi film industry It has been 

a sports centre and has produced many well-known wrestlers, Ko^p^im 
ciicketers and sportsmen who have represented India in inter- 
national contests Although mainly a residential and commercial 
town till lately, Kolhapur is now fast becoming an indusmal 
towm w'lth emphasis on the engineeimg industry 

Kolhapui, 01 as it seems to have been formerly called Karvir, History, 
is probably one of the oldest leligious and trade centres m 
western India In Brahmapuri Hill, neai the centre of the 
present city, have been found Buddhist coins which are believed 
to belong to the fust century before Christ, a small crystal 
casket w'hich is believed to have enclosed Buddhist rehes of 
about the same age and a shattered model of a brass relic-shnne 
or daghoba wdiose shape also belongs to about the first century 
before Christ'^' The discovery of a Shatakarni inscription 
probably of the first century after Christ at Banavasi in North 
Kanara and the known extent of the power of that dynasty m 
the North Deccan, make it probable that, as suggested by 
Professor Bhandarkar, Ptolemy’s (AD 150) Hippokuih rejia 
Baleokun refers to Kolhapur, the capital of king Vilvayakura, 
w'ho from inscriptions is believed toJiave reigned about AD 150 

Recent excavations at Brahmapuri have revealed that “ a city 
of w'ell-built brick houses st'ood on the banks of the Pancaganqd 
river, w^hen the Satvahana (or Audhra according to the Puranas) 

Emperor, Gautamiputra SatkamI luled in the Deccan about 
A D 106-130 The beginnings of this city were probably laid 
m the preceeding one or two centuiies-” Before the temple of 
Mahalaksmi was built m the 7th or 8th century there appears to 
have been six centres of habitation or hamlets These were 
(1) Brahmapuri where though the old city had declined, people 
continued to live, (2) Uttareshwar, which was a suburb of the 
old Brahmapuii city, (3) Kholkhand'oba which also was a suburb 
of the old Brahmapuri city, (4) Rankala which seems to have 
been a separate hamlet, (5) Padmala on the banks of Padmala 
lake and (6) Ravnesvar which was a separate hamlet These 
six centres continued their separate existence uptil the buildmg 
of the Mahalaksmi temple, which became the centie of Kolhapur 
city “ In former times this great temple was surrounded by 
a circle of shrines several of which he buned many feet under 
ground Every pool of standing water was sacred 4 .nd in the 
city and country round about there are many broken 
images of Brahman and Jam worship which are supposed to 
belong to temples destroyed by the Musalmans in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centunes According to Major Graham* m 
the eighth or ninth century an earthquake overturned many 
temples and buildings in Kolhapur Among the traces of the 

’ Jour, B B R A S XIV, 147-164 

- HJ3 Sankalia and M G Dixit — ^Excavations at Brahmaptiri (Kolhapur) 1946-4C. 

“ Kolhapur Kagarpalika — Centenary Souvenir — ^pp 174-180, 

* Graham’s Kolhapur, 112 

(0 o P ) L c Vf 768—64 
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CHAPTER 20. earthquake are the two underground temples of Khandoba and 
pi^s Kartik Swami, over which houses have since been built In the 

Kowurun old temple of Ambabai the wall is of unequal height in different 

places, and the ground has passed through so many changes :hat 
the original level cannot be discovered. In digging tne founda- 
tions of the high school in 1870, and in making other excavations, 
at a depth of over fifteen feel, stones slabs covered witn strange 
figures, shrines and old inscnpti'ons were found In support of 
his statement that many of these changes are due to the action 
of an earthquake Major Graham icfers* to several small mounds 
or upheavings near the city and to the discovery in 1849 of the 
bed of the Panchaganga seventy feet above the level of the 
present bed In the Karavii or Kolhapur Mahalmya^ oi account 
of the greatness of Kolhapur, Kolhapur is mentioned as the Kasi 
or Benares of the South According to local tradition, when 
the Jains were building the temple of Ambabai on Brahmapuri 
hill a fort was made by a Kshatn Raja Jaysing who held his 
court at Bid about nine miles west of Kolhapur In the twelfth 
century the Kolhapur fort was the scene of a battle between 
the Kalabhurya or Kalachurya who had conquered the Kalyani 
Chalukyas and become the ruler of the Deccan, and the 6ilaharas 
of Kolhapur, the feudatories of the Chalukyas Bhoja Raja 11 
(1178-1209) of the Kolhapur ^ilaharas made Kolhapur his capital 
but the headquarters of the State were soon after moved to 
Panhala about twelve miles to the Noith-west, and remained 
there till the country passed to the Bahamani Kings The 
Bahamani Sultan Allaudm Hasan Bahmon Shah (1347-1359) 
towards the end of his reign made a conquest of Goa and Dabhol 
and while returning from this campaign passed thiough Karad 
and Kolhapur wheie he establihed the rule of the muslims 
Kolhapur is next mentioned as the place where Mahmudd Gawan 
(1469) encamped durmg rainy season in his expedition against 
Visalgad^ Under the Bijapui Kings, from 1489 till it came 
under 6ivaji about 1659, owing to its nearness to the stiong fort 
of Panhala, a Bijapur Officer was stationed at Kolhapur Under 
the Marathas, especially after 1730, when it became independent 
of Satara, Kolhapur rose in importance In 1782 the seat of 
Government was moved from Panhala to Kolhapur Up to 
this time Kolhapur’s only protection against lobbers and 
enemies was a mud wall During the feuds between the 
Patvardhans and the Kolhapur State (1773-1810) which filled the 
latter years of the eighteenth century, a stone wall thirty feet 
high and ten to twenty-six feet thick, was built more than U 
miles in circumstance At equal distances the wall had forty- 
five bastions with battlements and loopholes and outside a deep 
and wide ditch with a rough glacis In the wall were six gate- 
ways, three of them with stout wooden gates, bristling with 
long iron spikes to keep off elephants After the river reseiwoirs 

■ — I — I 1 — — 

^ Qrahajm’B Kolhapur 317 

“ Though it probably eanbodies old legends and traditions the Knmr Mnhntniya or 
the Greatness of Kolhapur iras written as late as 1730, 

® Bngga Fenshta, 11 , 483-486, 
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and tlio waids to winch they led, the gales were named the 
Gaiiga, Rankala, Vaiiinitlith, Aditvai, Mangalvai and Sanivai, 
The cnliancc to each gate was across a drawbiidge The gates 
used to be shut at eleven in the evening and opened by foui 
in the inoining ' When the town was growing in the eighteenth 
ccnluiy the people built houses without any order wherever 
sites could be had, and the streets weic narrow, often not broad 
enough for t\so carls to pass As the city increased m size 
weekly markets came to be hold outside the walls Beyond 
the walls ten subiubs oi pcihs weic founded Aftei the 
names of the foundeis or of the presiding god of the place, or 
of the days on w'hich w'eekly markets were held, the new 
suburbs weic called Ravivar S’omvar, Mangalvai, Budhvar, 
Sukiavai and Sanivai and Uttresvar, Candiesvar, Kesapur 
and Logmapui In these subuibs the lanes weie wide and weie 
planted here and there with trees In the eighties of the 
nineteenth century to improve the air and health of the city 
the walls w'cre pulled dowm and the ditch filled 
The modern development of Kolhapur can be said to have 
started w'hen the British obtained political suzerainty in 1844 
and built the Residency duiing 1845-48 The New Palace was 
built neai the Residency in 1877 The chiefs and jdgirdars 
also began building their mansions in this aiea Then came the 
raihvay in 1891-92 The site for the station was selected 
beyond the Jayantinala, about 2 miles fiom the city The station 
e\erted a considerable pull on the city and development of 
the city tow^aids the station started The Sahupuii colony 
was stalled near the station in 1895 and was completed in 
1920 Tlien came the Laxmipuri colony in 1926-27 between 
^hahupun and the city In 1929, the Rajarampun Colony was 
started In 1933, the aiea between the railway line and Raja- 
rampun was developed and was called the Sykes Extension In 
the city, fields and vacant sites came to be developed as popu- 
lation increased From 1884, efforts were made to fill un the 
numerous lakes and tanks in the city The Kapiltirth was first 
filled up and a vegetable market was established on the site 
Indrakund was also filled up The Mahai taldo Kumbhar taldo, 
Umak, Petala, Maskuti, and Ravneswar, were gradually filled 
up Khasbag, Sakoli, Varunitlrth, Ravanesvar, Belbag, Udyam- 
nagar and Maskuti taldo areas came to be developed into resi- 
dential areas all of which except Khasbag and Sakoli are very 
recent development, i e , of 1944-45 onwards 

^ With four of tho six gates somo groat event is ooimeotod By the Ganga gate, 
irhioh opened on tho Panohngangn river, no corpse except one of o member of the 
royal fnmll^ irns allowed to bo earned By tho Aditvnr gate, in 1867 the second band 
ofrobolslodby Firangu Shinda entered tho town, broke into the jail, and set the 
prisoners free Bj the Mangalvar gate, in 1867 tho rebels of the 27th Kolhapur Native 
Infantry tried in vain to enter the city At tho Shanvor gate, which is said to have 
been built by Ah Adil Shah I of Bijapur (1667-1670), a hard battle was fought in 1800 
boty con tho Raja of Kolhapur and tho Patwardhans under Romohandra, son of tho well 
known Parshurambhau In this gate, after a soigo of two months a broach tvos made 
scaling ladders wore (uiplcd, and the city was on the pomt of being taken when an 
intrigue at tho Poona Court suddenly obliged tho assailants to leave the city In 1868 
by brooldng open tho Bhanvar gate, Sir LoGrand Jacob entered the city and arrested the 
rebels under Pirnngu Shindn, who was shot by the treasury guard of the Kolhapur 
infantry 
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Kolhapur City is divided into five wards The area compnsed 
in each ward is as follows — 

Ward Lrocilities included 

A Rankala lake, Padmaraje Garden areas, Cattle 

market, Sakoh aiea, KapiltTrth area, Babujamal 
Darga area. GavatacI Mandai, VaruntTrth area, 
Ubha Maruti area, Phirangai area 

B . Mahalaxmi Temple. Khasbag Palace Theatre, 
Sathaman. Old Palace, Rajaram, College area, 
Gu]an, Subhasa Cauk. Old Race Course, 
SubhasaNagai JawaharNagar Sambhaji Nagar, 
Kalamba Jail 


C iMunicipal Office, Shiva ji Market, Bindu Cauk, 

Town Hall, Laxmipuri Gujan, Akbar Mohalla, 
Sandhya Talkies area Thorla I^Iahar\’ad 

D Gangaves, Sahu Udh\an area, Padmaraje 

Vidyalaya area, Brahmapun area Uttareivar. 
Shukravar Peth 


E Sahupuri. Rajarampun, Sykes Extension, 

Tarabal Park area, Temblaivadi. Jadhav\'adl 
Bhosalevadi, Kasba Bavada, KadamvadT 


The number of properties and their annual lettmg value is 
as follows — 


Ward 

No of proper! ic*: 

Annual letting value 

A 

3,690 

8,76,450 

B 

3,274 

7,97,601 

c 

3,226 

16,00,114 

D 

2,909 

6,97,837 

E 

4,521 

21,52,653 

Total 

17,620 

61,24,655 


In 1957, the total limits of the Kolhapur Mimicipal Borough 
covered 25 7 square miles The total population accordmg to 
the 1951 census was 1,36 835 of which 71,360 were males and 
65,475 females According to their livelihood the population 
was distributed as follows — 

Agncultural classes — 



Males 

Females 

(t) Cultivators, cultivating 

5,681 

4,881 

labourers and their 



dependents 



(ii) Non-cultivatmg owners cf 

3,138 

3.285 


land, rent receivers and 
their dependents 
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Non~anricuUiiral cla'^'^cs — 

(Persons— including dependents) 


who derive their piincipal 
means of livelihood from — 

Males 

Females 

(i) Production other than 
li vat ion 

cul- 

15,945 

14,056 

(ii) Commerce 


12,404 

11,705 

(ill) Transport 


3,285 

2,760 

(in) Other services 

and 

30,967 

28,788 


miscellaneous sources 


62,601 57,309 


The distribution of the population according to the languages 
spoken' was as follows — 

Marathi — 1,16,702, Kannada — 3 687, Urdu — 11,773, Gujarati— 
1,890, Telugu — 1,011, Siindhi — 150, Hmdl — 494, Flajastham’ — 
491 , KonkanT — 103 , Tamil— 301 , Hindustani — 3 , Kacchi — 70 , 
Portuguese— 7 , Tulu— 24 , Malayalam — 39 , Punjabi — 13 , 
English — 35 , Naipali— 13 , Bengali — 16 , Pashto — 5 , Chinese — 6 , 
Persian — 1 , Oriya — 1 

The population of the Kolhapur Municipal aiea is distnbuted 
as follows accoiding to the religious they profess, Hindus— 
1,18,223 , Muslims — 12,232 , Jams — 4,809 , Christians — 1,538 , 
Zoroastrians — 15 , Buddhists — 14 , Sikhs — 4 

The CIVIC affairs of Kolhapui City aie managed by the Kolha- 
pur Municipal Borough The beginnings of municipal admmis- 
tration can be traced back to 1830 when the Chatiapatl ordered 
the setting up of an organisation to sweep the roads and to 
recovei the cost by the levy of a tax on houses In 1850, the 
Government of India decided to establish municipalities in 
various towns, and the Resident of Kolhapur formed in 1854 
a Municipal Committee for Kolhapur consisting of six members — 
two officials and four non-officials A giant of Rs 3,000 was made 
for its expenditure In 1869, instead of the Government grant, 
certain items of income viz , octroi, (pankhoti, tobacco tax, lish 
makia, snuff maktd, bhang and opium maktd, lease of space 
in the moat were handed over to the municipality with a view 
to increasing ils income In 1871, the number of members of 
the committee was increased to 30 A house-tax was levied in 
1873 The Assistant Political Agent was made the President 
of the municipality and its General Body met every quarter 
The actual work was supposed to be done by the Managmg 
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Comrr/itC'C bi:t as li. '’.as fo^r-d ihs* '/'jf- 
noi '^'orking sa'jsf&cloriy. e 3I po*’ ars "'cre vssTed :s ‘.'na Pres:- 
cent :n 1375 Frorr: 1333, ,-vvsvTr the Gsseral F^-dy ves hairg 
caFed and Ouar^srl;. ettotVs ” era p''^^’'/ad do Ir, 1334. 
‘hfire vEs E rrove :r, Bombay Prormco *.o have l/ooal Sclr- 
Govemment Th.s .oad reporcose'ers :r- Koh''apSr also and in 
1333 a commh.lee a ss appom'ed ‘o reoonrrmV- one Z‘lnn:c''pal:'.y, 


In 1339. dhe Kolhandr 1.7..n:onal 


PT'es 


fj-z 

According do “’''ese Ptules the mo*n:c:par‘y v’es \o ■^onslsd c: 
e>:-off.c.o me^Ders and members appoT/cd by Goverrm.ent. the 

ad Zeaed dotible thad ci 
Trorr} 1934 '‘o 1920 *he m.jm.’C-nsL'd" mna 


number oi appo'nded miembcrs being 


ex-omao .members 


s’jspended due *o ur.aat 'factor;* - orbin: 


vested m dbe .4.dm:r.,£'rado: 
recone* •'duded *h 47 cons* 


In 1920. dhe mnn.c.pal:*y van 


lenc CO i 


mdo o:T ce m 1921 




V * 


ana / ca: 

imiprove and m 192A h. -- as aga 
Kolhapur Sda'c Mur.'O’rjal .Acd 1925 modehed on ‘he hnes c: the 
Bombay D.str ct l.lrnicpal /ic* 19'd was enaeded. T.oe muni- 


. 00 " ever 


ga'n o.s£o."eo- in 


Ciualidv *’ as do have 40 rremners of ' hom 2''' were anno'o'c'- 


:msd noo' 




Got emmend and 20 v e-e eiec.ed. The 
Act '■’•as formed m 1920 In 1944. ‘‘''c Kolhlplr Ilun.:': 
Boroughs Act 3944. as prenared on dhe lines of dhe Borrbay 
Idunioipal Boroughs -Act. 1925. and id '"as applied *o the 
Kolhapur mi.mjcnpa]jdy in ‘he same 3 «oar The m'urirpaltty 
continued under th.s A.c* unt i the nterger o: *he Kolniplr S‘vat£ 
v'ldh Bombay in 1949 

Tne area of the muniCipaht'. has .r creased com-.derably rince 
ids formation In 1344 d is ss.d do have exceeded fo'ur and half 
square miiles and m 1374 id is mcnt.oned as 1 132 acres 29 gununes 
Addit'ons 't ere made *o dbe area fro'n d.me *o *''rie and in 1957 
id measijred 25 7 souare miles 


Tne Kolhapur mi'iinicipalidy has been consd'd'uded 'under the 
Bombay bluniapal Boroughs .4.od. 1925 as emended from tuns 
to time. All the councillors are elected on adult franchise and 
the ^cial number of seats 3s 44. of h’ch 37 are general 'Jtrse 
are reser.'ed for Sched-'uled Cas*we3 and four for tvomen. The 
city is di'Tided into 12 constituencies The disdricrution of seats 
according to tvards is as foUovrs : — 


If'j H 
tVs-d. 

1 

oi 

*>V£r^ 

o 

dto 

of 

2 

» 

T 

*T^CZ2*’T!-. 

I 

A Wti-l 

* 'T 

« • • 


22 

-4 Vk'z^*! 

/ 

1 

T'> 'a Wirdc I J-W 

'i‘^rriT r 'Wr’^ 7L 
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No of 
Word 

Name of 
Ward 

Total No 
of seats 

Seats reser- 
ved for 
Sohoduled 
castes 

Seats reserved for Women 

Places 

Komcatue 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 



m 

B Ward 

4 



IV 

B Ward 

4 

1 

To rotate m Words IV and 





m beginning with Ward IV 

V 

C Ward 

4 



VI 

C and a small 

4 


1 

vn 

portion of D 

D Ward 

4 



vin 

D and a small 

4 

1 

To rotate in Wards Viil and 


portion of A 



vn beginning with Ward 

No vm 

IX 

E Ward 

3 


1 

X 

E Ward 

3 



XI 

E Ward 

3 

1 

To rotate m Wards XI and 





X beginnmg with Ward 
No XL 

xn 

E Ward 

3 


1 



44 

4 

3 


The term of office of the councillors is four years, which may, 
however, be extended by the State Government for a term 
not exceedmg in the aggregate five years The President and 
the Vice-President are elected for such period as may be deter- 
mmed by the General Body The mam function of the Presi- 
dent IS to convene meetmgs of the General Body and to preside 
over them He has also to watch the financial and executive 
admmistration of the municipality and to exercise supervision 
and control over the municipal staff The Vice-President is to 
discharge the functions of the President m his absence 

The municipal authorities charged with the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Municipal Boroughs Act are — 

(1) General Body, (2) Chief Officer, (3) Standing Committee 

The Chief Officer is the head of the executive administration 
and exercises all executive powers under the Act subject m 
certam cases to the approval or sanction of the Standing Com- 
mittee or the General Body In addition to the Chief Officer, 
the municipality can appoint an Engineer and a Health Officer 
None of these three ofiicers can be removed from office, i educed 
or suspended except by the assent of at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of councillors and none of these officers is 
punishable with fine 

The followmg aie the principal departments of the Kolhapur 
mimicipality with the designations of their heads — 

Accounts Office Accountant 

Audit Department Auditor 
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Chief OScer* s office . Chief Officer. 

Engineering DepstTmen: Engineer. 

Health Department I.Iedicai Officer of Health 

Lands and Estates f.Ianager of I.Iunicipal proper- 

ties. 

Octroi Department Superintendent of Octroi 

Tax Department Supenntendent of Taxes 


Tne Standing Committee is to consist of not more than 
12 coonciUors and not less than six. The committee if elected 
ev&ry ye&r by the General Body. 


PcrrfT-' c-i 
» c/ Irt 
VjcIj'. 


'p.1 c-c 
Ezzcr£i!zrc, 


Under the Bombay Municpal Borougns Act the Kolhapur 
munic-pality nas the pover to lefy* taxes v.'ith the sanction ot 
Government It has also the pover to recover these taxes by 
coercive measures if necessary- It has po'''’er to raise loans 
v-\:h the sanct.cn of Government It can create posts v hen the 
additional burden on tne municipal funds does not exceed 
Rs. 102 per mensem For posts vnere the burden exceeds this 
amount tne sanction of the Divis’onal Officer is necessary Tne 
functions of the municipality are d.vided into tv o categories .— 
Ooiigatory ana Discretionary’ Ooligatory functions induce 
maintenance of streets gutters provision of street lights arrange- 
ments for sv eeping and cleaning promsion of fire-fightmg 
disposal of deaa bodies provision of medical relief, public 
vaccmation ana so on Discretional functions include providing 
public parlis ana gardens running transport, promsion of electn- 
city. promsion of dv ellmg houses for the sta5 and for poor 
pe-ople and so on Some municipalities are authorised under 
the Primary Education Act to nin pnmary schools The 
Kolhapur hlunicipal Borough is so authorised and it has 
a ZTunictpal School Board vrhich runs pnmary schools m the 
city 

The foliovnag schedule shovrs the mcome of the Kolhapur 
hlunicioai Boroush during the vear 1956-57 : — 

Re 


(1) Octroi 

17.60 &50 

(2) Toll tax 

31,725 

(3; Transit tax 

3,342 

(4) Tax on houses 

4.5L952 

(5) General Sanitary Cess - 

23,703 

(6) Special Sanitary Cess ... 

60,763 

(7) Education Cess 

I64 5"2 

(Sj Tax on vehicles 

22 940 

(5j Lliscelianeous 

21 386 


Total 


25,4L743 
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Realization under Special Acts 

4,134 

Places 

Revenue derived from municipal pro- 
perty and power 

3,21,661 

Kolhapue 

Grants and contributions 

3,02,525 


Interest on deposits 

21,651 


Miscellaneous 

1,29,494 



33,21,213 


The followmg schedule shows the expenditure of the Kolhapur 
municipality during 1956-57 — 

Rs 


( 1) General Admmistration 

1,13,768 


(2) Octroi Department 

1,64,046 


(3) Collection of taxes 

79,531 


(4) Octroi refund 

85,686 


(5) Other refund 

10,830 


(6) Pension gratuity 

41,668 


(7) Public safety 

2,08,554 


(8) General and special conservancy 

6,35,747 


(9) Hospitals and dispensaries 

1,05,951 


(10) Pubhc Health 

50,450 


(11) Prevention of epidemics and dis- 
infection 

30,571 


(12) Water supply (public stand posts) 

56,816 


(13) Drainage 

1,02,398 


(14) Public works 

7,27,143 


(15) Markets 

56,305 


(16) Public gardens 

26,120 


(17) Public instruction 

3,52,654 


(18) Miscellaneous (public health and 
public conveniences) 

14,047 


(19) Miscellaneous 

60,5737 



29,29,lfi] 


The incidence of taxation amounted to Rs 18 57 per head per 
year and the incidence of total income of the municipahty per 
head per year was Rs 24 27 during 1956-57 

The following weie^ the rates for the House tax, Education 
Cess and General and Special Sanuary Cess — 

House tax — 8 per cent of the net annual rental value of 
the property 
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Education cess — 3 per cent of the gross annual rental value 
of the property 

Geneial Sanitai-y cess — ^This cess is levied on houses where 
there is no space for building a latrine The rates are based 
on house-tax as follows — 

Rate of General 

House Tax Sanitary Cess 




Rs 

a 

P 

1 

Below Rs. 3 

0 

8 

0 

2 

Rs 3 to 4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Rs 4 to 6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Rs 6 to 8 

3 

0 

0 

5 

Rs 8 and above 

4 

0 

0 


Special Sanitary Cess — Rs 15 per seat per year 
Roads 


Roads emanate fiom Kolhapur to Ratnagirl, Phonda, Gagan 
Bavda and Gargoti The Poona-Bangaloio National Highway 
(NH 4) passes through the eastern tip of the municipal area 
and Kolhapur is an important halt thereon The total length of 
loads including lanes, in the piesent Kolhapui municipal limits 
is 102 miles Of this 37 3 miles weie asphalted by the end of 
1956-57 Most of the streets are lighted by electric lights and 
important squares are lighted with mercuiy vapour lamps 

The road system of Kolhapui is such that the main roads do not 
converge at a central point There is a network of roads join- 
ing different localities Theie are four roads leading into the 
city proper fiom the Poona-Bangalore National Highway One 
road (the Sahu Road oi Station Road) starts fiom Kavlenaka 
leading straight into the city from Poona This road passes 
along the railway station and Venus coiner and goes straight to 
the statue of Sahu Maharaj and further on crosses BhausingjI 
Road near the Power House and then goes on to ^ivaji bridge 
on Pancaganga River The SivajI Road blanches off from the 
Sahu Road at Venus corner and goes along Wilson Bridge to the 
Statue of ATsaheb Maharaj, then turns to the left and goes to 
Bindu Cauk, again turns right and goes to SivajI Cauk then, 
goes straight to PapacI Tiktl, passes through Gangaves goes 
to Rankalaves where it turns right and then proceeds to Rankala 
Tower and then goes on to Phulevadi From PhulevadI 
it leaves the municipal limits to proceed towards Gagan Bavda 
This is the most important road in the city as it goes nght 
through the city It is lined with shops up to Rankalaves 

The second maih road starts from the Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway near the level-crossing and goes along the 
Northern boundary of Rajarampurl, passes through Bagal 
Cauk, crosses SubhasaRoad near Sandhya Talkies, goes through 
Bmdu Cauk and ]oms BhausingjI Road, near old Palace This 
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load IS named Rajaiam Road The thud road in the city starts 
fiom the Poona Bangaloic National Hhighway ncai the southern 
end of tile ell's, passes along the southoin boundaiy of Rajaram- 
puii and joins the Subliasa load near Sathmarl A portion 
of this load IS known as the Old Kagal Road and a portion as 
Sathniaii load This load is not in gcncial use The fourth 
load into the cilv fiom the Poona-Bangalore National High- 
way Is the Bhaskaiiao Jadliav load stalling fiom Kavle naka and 
passing thiough Janikhindikai Tikti (squaie) to join the Bavda 
road near the New Palace 

Inside the cil\ thcie arc impoitant loads going fiom north 
to soutli The Subliasa load stalls fiom the Sahu load a little 
below ilie statue of Sahu kl.ihaiaj and passes through Laxmlpurl, 
Sandlija Talkies square and goes up to the Yellama dip 
Up to Sandhya Talkies this load is lined wuth shops, many of 
which deal in automobile spaic pails The Karmavir Bhaurao 
Patil load IS almost paiallcl to Subhasa Road It starts from 
a little beyond the statue of Sahu Mahaiaj and goes along the 
square of the statue of Sahu Mahaiaj wdiere it joins the Sivaji 
load which comes fiom the station and pioceeds to 
Bindu cauk Tlie square of the statue of Aisaheb Maharaja 
IS an important shoppmg centie and has five cmema theatres 
located w'lthm a short distance of one another Another 
important north-south road is the BhausingjI road It starts 
from the old Palace and passes thiough Sivaji Cauk and goes 
to the civil hospital and the Powei House and fiom these goes 
on to Bavda and the sugai mills Fiom the Power House 
onwards it is also knowm as the Bavda Road It is an important 
shopping centre up to the District Local Board Office and many 
chemists 's shops aie situated on it Another impoitant road 
running parallel to the BhausingjI load is the Mahadwar road 
It starts fiom Papaci Tikti (Papa’s square) and goes along the 
mam gate Mahadwar of the Mahalaxmi temple, passes the 
Binkhambl temple of Ganapatl and goes towards Panyaca 
Khajina (w ater reseiwoii ) The portion beyond the Ganapatl 
temple is also known as New Mahadwai road The Mahadwar 
road IS an impoitant shoppmg centie and shops of all kinds 
line this road 

The other important loads aie as follows — one starts from 
Papaci Tikti, goes along the southern wing of the mimicipal 
office, ciosses BausmgjI load and goes on to join the Sivaji 
Road Betel leaf shops tobacco and snuff shops and the general 
mutton market are on this road The road is called Dasram 
road. 

Another important load is the Tarabal road starting from 
Mahadwar (mam gate of Mahalaxmi temple) and going towards 
Rajghat on the Rankala tank Snpatrao Sinde road starts 
fiom the Binkhambl Ganapatl temple (Joshirao’s Ganapatl) 
and goes to Ubha MarutI through Varuntirtha and further goes 
on to Sandhyamath m Rankala tank The Rankala road starts 
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Bridges, 


from Rrgghat and uoc> idong the Rniilmiri lank U> WasTnaka 
and thence tov nrds Ratihanncari Man\ poonle no alonn this 
road foi .m evenin'’ v alk The IkihiUven Ihijair' road slarls 
from Wasinakri ano poc' to Painacha khajmn (old valet 
resen on ) there jnminr the mad eninr out to Garnoti The Deval 
load starts fiom Bindu Cauk and nof's to Khasbar; via statue 
of Alladn "i Khan Tne Natasamrat Kr avr<in Bhon^ale road 
stalls fiom the statue of AHadi%.i Khan and po". to the temple 
of Gannpatl (.loMiaoi, Ganapati) pa'sinr Ihrouph Subhas 
Cauk (Mn.ijkar Til ti) 1 lie Vn'rdd Bajnjnrao Mane road 
starts neai Subhas Cauk and po'^-^ to P'lnsaca Khajina (old 
v.atci rosorvoiit and thincc become-, Kalamha road to go 
towards Gaignii Daulu MasU i rn ui starts from Subhas 
Cauk and goes to the statue of Mah.'itma Gandhi m Vnrvmatirth 
In Lavnupuii thete is one lo.ul runnin/’ p.aiallcl to Subhas 
loaci Tills lo.ai tilled tht RaO'inCb M.ili ro ul starts opposite 
Malabar bnkeiv on the jo.id ano eo' •, to Rav iv ar Gate 

Three loads ’unning lasi-wtsi tut this road ard join Subhas 
load Masiet Vuia’ .ik i.nd stalls fif>m s'lhu Talkies the 
Comiadi' Danite loid starts iron Pauiivi Talkies and the 
Karmavii \’itihnl R.lmji •suuii tmd starts fi.'m tne SatyanSrayan 
Tallin loid All tht.'-e join thi Subhas toad Tnerc is 
a wholesale gram maile; on the Comiade Daiigo lo-^a and thos:: 
three loids and the Raosahth Mali load aie the venue for the 
wceklv ba^ar The Gujaii loid stalls from BhaCisngjI road 
and goes on to join the Mahadwai load This road is lined 
with Jewcllei s shous The Mahatma Phule road starts from 
Gaiigavvcs and goes to Sivaji Pool 

In srdiupuii there nie seven mam loads running parallel 
to the tsfiiiu load and stalling from the Sivaji road The ‘Gur 
maiket is situated in Srihupuri and first mam lond is known as 
Vyapaia Poth and the othci mam roads are numbered one 
to si\ 

In RajaiampuiT thciearc foiii mam roads running north-south 
and thirteen cioss lanes lunning cast -west 

In TarabaT Pnik thcie is a load leading fiom the MandaT 
comer on 6ahu load to Jamkhindikai TiktT vnn Kiran Bungalow 
This load is named Majoi General Thorat load Another mad 
goes fvom Jamkhindikai Tikti to the Collectors office and then 
goes on to join the Bavada load To the North this road goes 
to Lino Bazar. 

There are two budges across the Pancaganga livmi and five 
bi'idges across the JavantT Nala Theic are also two causeways 
across the JavantT Nala Thcie is one biidgo acioss Gomati 
Nala The two bridges acioss Pancaganga river aic the 
Sivaji Pool which takes one to the Kolhapur-RntnagirT Road, 
and the Pancaganga budge wdiich takes to the Poona-Bangaloie 
National Highway across the iiv’er. 6i\’ajT Pool is a stone 
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masonry structure with five arches It is 411 feet lon^, and its chapter 20 . 
height IS 69 feet above the bed of the river It was built between — 

1874 and 1878 The Pancaganga bridge is a steel structure of Kolhi^’r 
the girder deck tj’pe with seven pillars It is 5-10 feet long, its 
height above the bed of the river is 40 feet 

Of the five bridges across the Jayanti nala, one takes the 
Bavada road (Bhausingji) across the nala , another known as 
Juna Pool or old budge, takes the Sahu load acrosb the nala , 
the Wilson bridge takes the Sivaji road across the nala , the 
Ravivar Pool takes Rajaram road across the nala and the new 
bridge near the proposed Hutatma Park takes the Sathamari 
road across the nala 

The first bridge is a stone masonry structure with three arches 
It is 91 feet long and 31 feet high It has slightly mnamental 
parapets It was built in 1876 The Juna Pool or Sahu bridge 
IS an arched bridge with cantiliver girders for footpaths It is 
127 feet in length and its height is 21 feet from the bed of 
the nala It was built in 1875 The Wilson bridge is a stone 
masonry structure with three arches It is 87 feet in length 
and its height is 21 feet from the bed of the nala It was bmlt 
in 1927 at a cost of Rs 70,000 The Ravivar Pool is also a stone 
masonry structure with three arches It is 103 feet long and 
its height above the bed of the nala is 24 feet It was built m 
1879 The bndge near the proposed Hutatma Park is a R C C 
deck type budge with three arches It is 76 feet long and its 
height from the bed of the nail is 15 5 feet It was built in 
1953 The bridge across the Gomati Nala is neai this budge on 
the same road It is also a R C C deck type bridge with iwo 
arches built in 1953 Its length is 44 feet and height 13 5 feet 

Kolhapur city gets its water from two sources — Kalamba Wahr suffiy 
tank and the Bhogavtl river The Kalamba tank is about three 
miles from the city It is formed by buildmg a bund between 
two ridges and impounding the water of the Katyayani valley 
The bund was built between 1881-83 and its height was mcreased 
m 1894 

The water was taken through an aqueduct to a reservoir 
just outside Mangalwar Peth and from theie distributed 
to the city The water was not filtered or treated 
till 1946, when a filter house was built on rising ground beyond 
the old race course of Padmala The use of Katyayani water in 
the city dates back to 1792 when a rich resident of Poona named 
Baburao Kesav Thakur or Khatrl was persuaded to bring water 
from Katya 3 "am to supply klahalaxmi’s temple, and in time the 
water began to be used by all in the city The water of the 
Kalamba tank is pure and wholesome and is filtered and 
chlorinated 

Kalamba water is available only to a portion of the city To 
meet the growing needs of the city it was necessary to find other 
sources of water supply The Pancaganga river was the 
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In the newly included hamlets of KadamwadI, Bhosalewadi 
and Teniblaiwadr thoic is still no piped whaler supply Well 
watei is used in these places There is also a small lake at 
KadamwadI In Ba\da theie is piped w^ater supply In addi- 
tion there is one lake the water of which is used for washing 
and bathing 

Thcie Is no undeigiound diainage in the city and drainage is 
mamh b\ suiface drams The diains are let into the Jayanti 
nala and the Pahcaganga iivei Drainage of A and D w^ards 
IS mainly let into Pahcaganga iivei At some places, it is also 
used by agnculturisis for manuiing then fields Dramage of 
Sahupurl, Rajaiampuri Laxmlpuri, Khasbag, C Ward and B 
Ward IS mainK let into Jaj'anti nala 

There is a proposal to have undeigiound drainage for the 
ciU and plans and estimates for the same are being prepared 
(1956) 

There are tw'o gaidens maintained by Government and five 
maintained by the municipality The tw'o Government gardens 
are the Town Hall gaiden and the garden behind the Jain hostel 
The Towm Hall gaiden was constnicted m 1870 and has to-day 
many old trees and some special varieties of plants There is 
a glass nouse and a band stand In the garden is siutated the 
attractive Town Hall building w^hich now'^ houses a Museum 
Theie is a beautiful fountain and a marble bust of 6iva]T 
There is a small barrack like struciure which houses the office 
of the Garden Superintendent Theie is a temple of Mahadeva 
at the southein end The civil courts are also situated \vithm 
this area but are near the road and do not obstruct the beauty 
of the garden The garden is a real beauty spot and is perhaps 
the coolest spot in Kolhapur on account of the shade of many old 
trees 

The other Government garden is on the same road about two 
furlongs to the noith It has a beautiful equestram statue of 
Prince SivijI There are many flower-trees and seasonal flower- 
plants 

Of the five municipal gardens, the Padmaraje park is near the 
Rankala tank It has w^ell-trimmed hedges and flow’^er-beds 
There is a section for children where swangs, sea-saws, and other 
equipment are provided There is a band-stand at one end 
A radio is also installed m the garden In the centxe of the 
garden there is a bronze bust of Rehman, a W'^ell-knowm painter 
of Kolhapui This garden is a favourite place for cvenmg 
stiolls 

The Sahu Udyan is near the Gangaw^es This garden also 
has good hedges and flower-beds and a children’s section In 
the centre of this garden, there is a bust of Sahu Chatrapati 

The Rajaram hall garden is in Rajarampurl It has good 
rose beds and lawms It is a favounre place for evening stroll? 
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A ladio IS also installed and inusu is ijnen in tin* e\enl*nt Ihcic 
is a hion/t' host (it Ct()\ null an 'I’l mbi a nol( i iniis'cinn of 
Kolhapfu 

The Tiiivihai Gaiden e 'itiiated in llie Taiabai I’.irk area 
It has pood llnv 01 bt'd and a sinnati' 'action lor children 

The fifth I'.irden e m the lam Ihoar mat th( '»laiuti temple 

Tht'io ate foui \ e';t table atul finit niait't' tn the city and 
one mam mutton and fish matial In addition the!' .ir< 10 
small mutton sinIK disa ihiited in diireit ni tiart ^ ol tin ciA 
Theie is one mam mill-.t.md v In n hutlaloi ate b“C'tteht end 
milked m tin piesi'mt of the ciislmnor In addition tin re are 
ihiee Ol font sinallei milk-stand m otln i pir's of th*.' nt> 
Tlteio IS also one ciam inarlct 'I'ln .mniial income of the 
maikels k about K l.dlt.Odh '1 he mam cejclabh tmtl ftuil 
maikets is tin si\aji Mailat (Old Keirie> M.iikit) near Sivdiji 
Caiik 1’heie ate mane fiuit '.talh and ehole^ale hitsmcss 
is also iiansactf'd luii 'I’here are ' oiui \eretnhle stills and 
a few stalls foi s d( of ( oH putt {toUJuiv) Dntinp mango 
season the m.iiket is full of mani;ot' coming in cases and 
baskets fiom Hatnag.in distiul Tlie matkil has lO'l built stalls 
and theio is a s-epariite shed foi v hols de busines> This market 
was onened m 

The second iinpoitant nun ki't is the Kapiltiilli market It is 
mainh a vegetabh maiket. both whole' ale and letail Butter, 
ghee and cuicis aie s<dd lu'ie m a smcial shed Giams aie nl?o 
sold heie 'I'lie v hole maiket is an t'pen paved aien < \ccpt foi 
the shed wheie buttei. itheo and curds aic sold Aboin 600 
vcndois come heio dail> Tlieie is a ''■ell m this aica and its 
watei IS used foi cU'aiung the maiket The othei tw’o cegetablc 
and fiuit maikels aie neai t^ukiacai Peth dfinrmnsdld and 
in KajaiaminiiT Tlic lattei named Baeal Maiket is not \ei"V 
populai and theie aie haicllc an\ vendoi m it Theio I's 
a maiket called Gandhi Maiket m the Municipal oHico biuldi ig 
itself These shops aio mainh giain and gioccTy shops 
A numbci of vegetable vendoi s aho sit m caiik behind the 
building, and on the Ba/aigate Road foi want of accommodation 
m the 6ivaji miukct 

The mam or geneial mutton and fish maiket is situnted about 
n fill long fiom the municipal ofiicc on the Dasiam Road It 
contains a slaughtei house for sheep and d5 stalh lor selling 
mutton On the other side, ihcio me 13 stalls foi diicd fish and 
also for flesh fish Some fish vendoi s sit on the open paved 
space outside the stalls Sea fish comOwS daily m the evening 
fiom Dcogad and Mrdvan Local uver fish is also available in 
plenty In addition to this market, thoic is a slaughter house 
and stalls foi sale of beef in the Sadai Baufu 


The milk-stnnd oi Ka\ta is at Gnnonr’cs It is a pincticc 
in Kolhapfu to buy milk by getting the bnfTnlo milked in one’s 
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presence About 300 buffaloes are brought every morning and chapter 20 . 
evening to the Gnng.'ives milk-stand The stand area is paved j — 

and provided with lings for tethering the buffaloes KoSrm 

The grain market is situated m La\mipurl Wholesale and 
retail business is carried on here It consists of a number 
of tin sheds, belonging to the municipality In addition, there 
are sliops m private buildings along this road All these together 
constitute the gram market The municipality proposes 
to pull down the tin sheds and construct an enclosed gram 
market 

There is a separate grass market and a separate market for 
bamboos The former is situated near Uttaresvar while the 
latter is situated beyond the Panyaca Khajina (old water reser- 
voir) near the aqueduct The bamboo market is held on Sundays 
while the grass market is held dailj' Near the bamboo market 
IS a cattle market whore cattle are bought and sold in large 
numbers every Sunday The cattle market is a well-planned 
area of about two acres with plenty of trees for share and tin 
shed for buyers and sellers A water trough for cattle is also 
provided Every Sunday 400 to 500 cattle are brought for sale 
of which 200 to 250 are sold 

In addition to the daily maikets, a weekly bazar is held on 
every Sunday, wdieie all articles of daily need are available 
Villagers of ncaiby villages come to this bazar for their v/eekly 
purchases The local people buy their requirements of onions, 
chillies, etc , during the season when these commodities come 
to the market in largo quantities and prices are low The weekly 
cfzar IS held on the Raosaheb Mali Road, on Master Vinayak 
Road and on Comrade Dange Road 

Kolhapur district has been producing sugarcane and jaggery Our Market Vard 
(gul) since long In 1854, Graham in his report mentions that 
Kolhapur State produced annually 1,296 Khandis of ‘ Gur ’ valued 
at Rs 1,20,539 This gid used to be sent to Rajapur for sale as 
there w^as no market at Kolhapur Afterwards, when a market 
was established at Sangli, Kolhapur gul was sent there. 

In 1895, Sahu Chatrapati ordered the establishment 
of a market near the station Traders were given 
free plots and other concessions and were persuaded 
to start a market in Sahupurl The market seems to have 
started in 1902 and made rapid progress thereafter During 1955-56 
gul worth Rs 3 60 crores was sold m it. It has also given 
a great filip to the cultivation of sugarcane m the district In 
1954-55, the acreage under sugarcane in the distnct was 44,419 
acres In addition to jaggery, groundnut is also sold in the 
market During 1955-56 groundnut worth about Rs 44 5 lacs 
was sold Jaggery is sold by brokers on behalf of agriculturists 
and IS bought by traders who export it to Bombay, Gujarat, 

* Grnhnm’a Report P 221 Quoted in Centenary issue of Kolhapur Munioipahtv 
P 200 

(c c p ) L-c Vf 768 — 55 
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type and not londcis ns theic are no hydrants However, the 
work of fixing hydrants in some localities has been started. Under 
the Fire Brigade Superintendent, there is a total stall of six 
motor di ivers and 19 firemen 

There have not been many big fires in recent yeais in the 
Municipal limits The following major fires have occurred in 


recent years — 

Plicc 

Year 

Estimated loss 

(1) Jamsandekar Dongle Gul 

1950 

Rs 

1,50,000 

Vakhar, Sahupurl 
(2) Gadi Kurkhan.a. flour mill 

1954 

75,000 

and shoos oooos'te Ubha 
Maruti in SivajT Peth 




The fire brigade sometimes goes out of city limits on request 
The followinc major fires were handled by the fire bngade 
recently outside municipal limits — 

rinco Year Estimated loss 

Rs 

(1) Gandhinagar Camp barracks 1952 <30,000 

(2) Kurundwad Harijan Vasahat 1956 15,000 

(colony). 

There are eight places m the city for the disnosal of dead 
bodies Of those two are cremation grounds for Hindus, of which 
one IS owned and managed by the municipality The remain- 
ing are burial grounds, one for Mohamedans, three for Christians 
and two for Hindus and other communities Of these, two are 
private and are managed by trustees belonging to the different 
communities concerned 

Kolhapur has been a military centre since old days The 
Chatrapati had his own armv before the British came The 
British maintained their infantry and it was quartered at 
Infantry Lines near Line Bazar, but when the British units 
withdrew and the Maharaja was allowed to have his own army, 
the Raiaram Rifles were foimed They were Quartered in 
barracks specially built on a hillock near the Temblal Hill This 
continued to be the head quarters of the Raiaram Rifles until the 
merger of the Kolhaoui State when this infantry was disbanded 
' Now a Territorial Army Artillery unit is stationed at Kolhapur 
and it uses the bai lacks built for the Rajaram Rifles 

Objects of Interest 

Of all the objects of interest m Kolhapur the Ambabal or 
Mahalaxmi temple is the most important It was the centre of 
the old town and the city derives its anpellation of ‘Daksm 
Kasi ’ mainly from this temole The construction of the temple 
is said to have been started in the 9th Century A D in the 
Rastrakuta Period * Some people believe that the oldest part 
of the present shrine may have been the work of the early 

* H D Snnkalia and M G Dixit , Excavations at Brahmapuri 
(Kolhapur) 1945 

(o 0 r.) lA-o Vf 708—660 
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duplicate'* of llio so called IBharata and tSatrughna images, 
thou ’h in rcah'.N in pitc of all their chaims they are only Jain 
D>’..lrp'i!a' (gn’c-l.ccjK i^l Tins mandap leads on to the Mam 
(Bell) :r,t.ndnp. at the end v alls of which arc two very beautiful 
Dv..irpal'* (pate-1 cepers) called Jay and Vijaja cast m heroic 
mould and standing over 10 feet in height This Bell mandap 
lends into the ’•'alr-'-i/ian oi the Sanctum Sanctorum wherein is 
the imago of Mali d.i\mi or AmbabaT Inside the big dome round 
the .mage of Ambah'ii is a closed dark passage with no opening 
of any ' ort and with lights burning day and night to suable the 
V. or lii})pcr, to go round the image There is an upper storey 
to the main temple and here there is a bnga exactly above the 
imago of Ambabli On the out^’idc of the mam temple are 
bcnutiiul cnivings At legular intervals there are niches ana 
in each niche there is a beautifully carved figure in polished 
black stone Tiie figures aie of musicians and danseuses (dancing 
cp-ara'-) Knoun ns Yogims The cost of the building must have 
been immense The upper works added by ^ankaraedrya are 
•aid to h.i\c cost about Rs 1 lakh The big hall or Garud 
(Sabhn) mandap in front was added duiing the administration of 
DJji Panoit bclv eon 1C38 and 1C43 The mam temple is surround- 
ed b\ a number of other shiines including shrines of Dattatiaya, 
Vi^hoba, Knsl-Visvesvar, Rum and Radha-Krsna The open 
space i-ound the temple is paved wnth stone-slabs On either 
side of the SahhC: Mandap there was a Kund or a small tank 
with a fountain, whore the devotees could perform ablutions 
The Kund on the southern side has since been filled in The 
temple has four insciiptions carved in Devnagari characters 
One on the outer wall of the temple of Hariharesvar behind 
Datla Itlandii, dated iaka 1140 (AD 1218) a second on a pillar 
on the loft hand aftci entciing the courtyard dated Saka 1158 
(A D 1236), a third on a pillar of the small temple of the Navgrah 
to the left of the mam building and a fourth m the temple of 
6o$asayI behind the mam temple on the left hand when 
entering fi om the eastern gale The temple of Ambabai is visited 
by large numbei of pilgrims many of whom come from long 
distances Besides contributions from pilgrims which yearly 
amount to about Rs 5,000, the temple receives a yeaiiy cash 
allow'ance of Rs 6,000 and has three mam villages in KarvTr 
Taluku It IS served by tw^enty pujans or ministrants Every 
Friday night the image of Ambabai is paraded in a littei lound 
the temple and a salute is filed Ambabai has three great days 
in the year On the full-moon in Caxtra or March-Apnl a brass 
image of the goddess is carried m procession through the town 
m a triumphal car On the bright 5th of Aivin or September- 
October the image is carried m a litter in procession to Uie small 
temple of Temblai about three miles east to the city where 
the unman led daughter of the headman of Bavada makes the 
deity the customary offering the Kohd\d or pumpkin On the 
full-moon-day in Aivin or September-October the dome and 
roof are covered with lamps, and maJidprasdd is offered to the 
deity Once in Kdrtik and once in Mdgh, every year 
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to be the valuvdtddi of the deity Subsequently m 1955, the CHAPTER 20 
management was taken over by Government and since then it 
IS managed by the collector of the district with the help of a small Kolhaptth 
committee 

Binkhambi Ganapati Temple This temple is at the corner of BmihamU 

Mahadvai Road The temple consists of two parts, the mner Oanapau 

temple and the mandap in front Both these have no pillars to 
support the ceiling and hence the temple is called Binkhambi (or 
without pillars) The mandap is a square room about 25' x 25' 

The usual tower with Kolas is on the inner temple The image 
of Ganapati is of stone with Shendur applieu to it Tne temple 
was formerly known as Josirao’s Ganapati, possibly because the 
Josirao family was managing the temple 

Bramhesvar temple ' This temple is near Varuntirth It is Bramheshwar 
like the Ambabal temple in construction but the spire or tower Temple 
IS missing The temple is also half buned under the ground 
and presents a desolate appearance. It has a small origmal 
mandap in front and a big recent mandap of corrugated sheets 
Inside the shrine there is a linga below the level of the ground 
and in the mandap there is a A'andi 

Khol Khandoba The Khol Khandoba is a temple near the Khandoia 
Burud Galli From the outside one sees a big dome like that 
of a mosque One has to go down about 20 to 25 feet into the 
temple to reach the deity The deity m the temple is the 
Ltnga The temple is said to be ancient and the habitation 
round about is said to be even older than the habitation round 
the Mahalaxmi temple The temple is not, however, in its ori- 
ginal shape It appears to have been partially demolished by an 
earthquake and have been rebuilt at a later date The struc- 
ture IS rough and is without any embehshments 

Phirangai Mandir The temple of Phirangai or Pratyangiras purangax Mandxr 
a favourite goddess of the lower classes, is near Varuntirth 
This goddess receives offerings of flour, salt, turmeric, and oil 
and she is supposed to have the power of curmg childien suffer- 
ing from itch Formerly buffaloes were offered but now goats 
have taken the place of buffaloes 

The temple is simple It is of slightly rough stones without 
any carvings or decorations It appears to be a very old +emple 
and perhaps it existed even before the Mahalaxmi temple was 
built because this habitations is smd to have been piior to the 
habitation round the Mahalaxmi temple It is now faUmg mto 
a state of disrepair 

Radhakrsna Mandir This is an old temple near the Padmala Sadhainshna 
or old race course The temple is smaU and simple in style 
with a spire in the usual way The idols are of white marble 
There is an image of Khrsna playing on the flute and an image 
of Radha standmg beside him There is a small cow in between 
and a small figure on the left hand possibly of another cowherd 
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Kolhapur. The fair is attended by 15,000 to 20,000 people and 
sweetmeats and other eatables as well as toys are offered for sale 
Everjf thud yeai and also during bad attacks ol cholera and 
other epidemics a buffalo is offeied to the goddess The temple 
has a small allowance from Government and one pujdn or minis- 
trant is m attendance In the old days every year in Asddh or 
June-July or in Mdgh or January-February it was customary 
in Kolhapur to offer a he-buffalo to the goddess Margai near 
Temblai This practice was stopped a long time ago Now 
only nawedya of mutton is offered During the month of 
Asadh, on every Tuesday and Friday, water from Pancaganga 
rivei is taken ceremoniously in brass vessels and Kdvadis are 
poured on the thieshold of Temblai temple Offerings of eat- 
ables and mutton are also made Some of the local tdhms or 
gymnasiums organise some of these parties 

The temple m the old Hemadpanti style is without any 
ornate carvings There is a mandap in front of the main temple 

On the same hill there are two more temples One is the 
temple of Margai and the other is a temple of SivajI Mahara 3 
The latter is a recent construction The former is an old structure 
with a recent addition of a mandap of corrugated iron sheets 

The Tryambuli hill is a picturesque spot apart from its religious 
importance It is a windswept hill with very few tiees One 
gets a panoramic of the sprawling city from the top Nearby on 
similar hill is the Vikramsingh reservoir where there is 
a garden maintained by the Water Works Department This 
IS a beautiful spot for an evening stroll There is a small reser- 
voir from where water is supplied to a part of the city On the 
other side of the Tryambuli hill is the hill on which the barracks 
of the former Rajaram Rifles are seen Between this hill and 
the Tryambuli hill passes the road to Hupan 

Vithoba Mandir The temple of Vithoba, which was probably 
built about the same time as Ambabal temple, lies south-east 
near the Subhas Cauk A large space encloses five temples 
with a rest-house large enough for several hundred iravelleis 
The chief temple of Vithoba to the right is built of stone and is 
similar in style to the great temple of Ambabal In front of this 
temple, there is a double-storeyed wooden mandap which is of 
fairly recent construction Anocher old temple to the left dedi- 
cated to Visvesvar is similar m style to Vithoba’s temple The 
entrance is grand and has spacious rooms on the top On the 
bnght elevenths of Asadh or June-July and Kdrtik or October- 
November fairs are held in honour of the god Vithoba when 
flowers and leaves of the hel or Aegle marmelos and the tuUl oi 
basil plant are offered The rooms on the entrance as well as 
the two buildmgs on either side of the entrance are now used 
by a school Except the temple of Vithoba the other temples 
aopear to be slightly neglected and signs of disrepair are visible 
in some of them 
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Municipal Office Building — The Municipal Office building 
stands on the Bhausingji road near the SivajI Chowk. It is 
a rectangular two-storeyed stone builamg with a small third 
storey in the middle of each side There are shops on 
the ground floor on the outside On the first floor, there is 
a verandah with arches on the outside and rooms openmg out 
on the inside There is a big quadrangle in the building which 
IS approached from a gate on the northern side There are 
arcned gates on the other three sides but two of them are 
generally closed and the one on the eastern side is used for a fire- 
fighter station On the first floor there are two big halls, the 
old and the new, which are meant foi meetings of the General 
Body The new hall constructed m 1953 has special wall panels 
which absorb sound and prevent reverberations There is also 
a gallery and new type of fluorescent lighting 

The building has been built in two sections The eastern 
and southern wings and a portion of the northern wmg were 
built m 1929 at a cost of Rs 1,60,000 The western wmg and 
a portion of the northern wing were budt m 1955 at a cost- of 
Rs 2,74,000 The new hall is situated in the western wing 

New Place — The New Palace is on the Bhausingji Road 
(Bavada road) near the Residency. It took seven years to 
complete, from 1877 to 1884, and cost about seven lakhs of 
rupees The building faces south and has an octagonal tower 
m the centre, commonly known as the clock tower, about 25 ft 
broad (outside dimension) and 135 ft high The end rooms 
of the Palace are octagonal in shape both in fiont and at back, 
and it has a grand Darbar hall and billiard room on one side 
and two reception rooms on the other At the back is an open 
cauk (square) with a fountain at the centre and an enclosed 
verandah arcade and lOoms on all sides of the chowk The 
mam building is two-storeyed with a terraced roof and numerous 
turrets and domes The Palace is designed with an exquisite 
grace of outlme which characterises the mixed Hmdu style 
of architecture and is ornamented with a profusion of elaborate 
detail which presents itself to the utmost advantage The 
Darbar Hall is particularly grand It has very beautiful stained 
windows depictmg various episodes in the life of Sivaji the 
Great, which is the work of an Italian artist 

The Palace has beautiful groimds There is also a small zoo 
There is a small lake specially created for this zoo There was 
also a small in-door swimming pool near the Palace The 
buildmg, however, is not m proper repair now and the pool is 
not m use 

Old Palace — ^The Old Palace stands near the Mahalaxmi 
temple to the south-east of the temple It was built more than 
200 years ago Some portions of this Palace were set on fire 
and destroyed m the insurrection of 1813 by Sadalla Khan and 
they had to be rebuilt from time to time The front 
portion IS very recent The Palace is a two-storeyed building 
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pillars The pillars as well as walls are of highly polished c — 
black-stone It is called Aine Mahal or the hall of mirrors 
because the surface of the walls and of the pillars is so highly 
pohshed that it reflects images The mam gate of the 
nagarkhdnd has big axches On either side of the gate, there 
IS a room where elephants were formerly kept The nagdr- 
khdnd was built by Buvasaheb Maharg], the ruler of 
Kolhapur between 1828 and 1838 Its cost is unknown but it 
has been estimated at Rs 5,00,000 The gate on the eastern side 
has beautiful piUais 

Rajdrdm College — The Rajaram College (Arts Section) Ea 
building IS near the nagdrklmnd of the Old Palace This buildmg 
IS in the Rajasthan style of construction with small curved 
domes supported by slender pillars and galleries with curved 
roofs The building is a two-stoieyed structure in black-stone 
with two beautiful polygon towers in the Indo-Saracemc style, 
with slender pillars supporting a dome with an mverted 
lotus-leaf There is a partial third storey which seems to have 
been built at a later period and does not completely harmomse 
with the mam building 

The buildmg was origmally built for the Rajaram High School 
Subsequently when the Rajaram College was started in 1880 the 
High School was shifted and the College was housed m this 
buildmg There is a beautiful hall m the buildmg which is 
used for various functions There is an open air theatie recently 
built behmd the coUege buildmg 

Sdhni Palace — ^The 6alml Pailace stands on the northern SJia 
bank of the Rankala lake It is a modem construction m 
Indo-Saracenic style of architecture It is a rectangular double- 
storeyed structure with four square towers surmounted by 
domes at the comers On the front side above the mam 
entrance another square tower rises above the comer towers 
and it IS surmounted by a polygon tower with slender pillars 
and a dome at the top with an mverted lotus leaf The Palace 
faces the Rankala tank and has beautiful grounds There is 
a small ghdt on the lake where one can sit and enjoy solitude 
or from where one can go boating The Palace is richly 
decorated mside and is lavishly furnished 

This Palace was built between 1931 and 1934 at a cost of 
Rs 8,00,000 At present (1957) it is not m regular use 

Toion Hall — This beautiful buildmg is situated near the Ti 

Civil Hospital on the Bhausmgji Road It stands m the 
extensive and beautiful Town Hall garden The building is 
m Gothic style with two spires and a steep roof It consists of 
a large central hall and gallery with two rooms on either side 
jomed to the mam haR by a spacious verandah m the front 
There is a fine porch with a terrace over it, jomed to the hall 
and gallery The hall is spacious enough to seat 500 persons 
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The slatuc of Mahatma Gandhi is at Varuntirth It stands CHAPTER 20 
m the middle of what was foimerly the Varuntirth tank 
The statue is an bionre and shows Mahatma Gandhi m the statues 
familiar pose of walking A\ith a long stick in his hand The 
statue itself is 11 ft in height and it is mounted on a stone 
pedestal which is 12 to 15 ft in height The area round the 
statue IS being developed into a garden The statue cost 
Rs 1,00,000 and was unveiled on 7th June, 1954 

Besides these statues, there aie the following statues or busts 
m the city — 

(1) The cqucstiian statue of Pnnce Sivaji near Sahu 

Boarding 

(2) Bust of Mahatma Phulc Bmdu Cauk 

(3) Bust of Di B R Ambedkai in Bmdu Cauk 

(4) Bust of Alladiya Khan near Deval Club 

(5) Bust of Abalal in Padma Raje Garden 

(6) Bust of Sahu Maharai in Sahu Uddyan 

(7) Bust of Rajaiam Maharaj in front of the Civil Courts 

(0) Bust of Cimasaheb near Power House comer 

(9) Bust of Govmdarao Tembe in Ra 3 aram Hall garden 

(10) Bust of Mahatma Gandhi at Papachi Tikti 

(11) Bust of 6ivaji at Varuntlith 

Paficaganga Gha \ — ^To the north-west of the city, there is Pan^agam 
an extensive phaf on the Pancaganga iivei There are " 

numerous temples here including some in the river itself 
On the bank is an enclosuie where members of the royal family 
are cremated There are many temples here dedicated 
to the deceased members of the royal family Sambhaji, 

Sivaji in, Aba Saheb and Babasaheb Of these, the biggest 
and best is the temple of Sivaji III It was built m 1815 and 
contains some beautiful carvings It is, however, an ill-assorted 
combination of large Musalman Hall and a lofty Hmdu 
spire covered with stucco formed into mouldings and with 
a few Pmaments ’ These tombs lare ling shrines In some 
temples padukds are found 

The ghat consists of long stone flights of steps reaching 
down to the river The ghat is used for bathmg and washing 
One gets a very pictuiesque view from the ghat To the 
north one sees the river winding under the lofty arches of the 
Shivaji Bridge Overlooking this bridge, the ghat and the 
river is the Bramhapuri Hill, the site of the ancient city 

Kotitirth — To the east of the city near the ^ahuMill (Sahu Kouurth 
Chatrapati Spinning and Weaving Mill) there is a big tank 
or lake with a temple of Mahadeva This is called the Kofitirth 
This IS a picturesque spot m Kolhapur On the city side there 
IS an earthen bund There are some babul trees on this side 
The temple of Mahadeva is slightly inside the lake with a small 
strip of land joinmg it to the bund The temple is small and 
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Simple and has no oinalc caivmgs or decoi aliens The image of 
Ganapati is caivcd on the lintel of the temple Theie is a small 
mandap of lecent constiuclion befoic the temple Inside ihe 
temple theic is a Ptndi or I ng of Mahadco On the 
southcin side there is a sort of mangrove and a building This 
building was constructed by one Narayandas Maharaj, who 
came heie m 1894 and built this rest-house like building wath 
country tiled loof Narayandas Maharaj took samadh , m 
1933. The samddln is m a small chamber below the mam 
loom of this building In front of this building, there is a small 
ghat going upto the edge of the water The samadln has 
become a place of worship 

Theie aie difTerent stones about how' the place came to be 
called Kotitirth According to one the daityas defeated the 
devas The devas imploied Mahalaxmi to help them and she 
attacked the devas. But when she saw' their plight she took 
pity on them and lefuscd to kill them But the daityas did 
not like this and they told hci that those who seek mercy go 
to hell while those who die on the battle field go to heaven 
and that she should kill all of them and give the place the name 
of Kotitirth as they were one crore in strength According to 
another storj' Kotitlith is the Urth or holy tank established b\' 
Puskaresvar at Kaiwlr As king Bhanu took bath here and 
washed aw'ay his one cioie sms the tirth was called Kotitirth 

The water of Kotitirth is not used for drinking It is used 
for bathing and W’ashing A few' people sw'im m the tank 
especially near the temple of Narayandas Maharaj 

Rankald Of all tlie places of interest m Kolhapfu, Rankala 
is pel haps the most popular. It is a place where people throng 
in the evening for a stioll It is sometimes refen ed to as the 
mackbay or Marine Dnvc of Kolhapur Rankala is a lake at 
the south w'estem end of the citv It has a radius of 21 miles 
to 3 miles and depth of 35 ft The road on the city side is in 
good condition and is the most frequented It is really a bund 
w'hich w'as built to mciease the capacity of the lake The w'ater 
of the lake is now used mainly for inigation and about 350 acres 
aie irrigated The w'ater is' let through a sluice gate m the 
bund This gate is operated from a minor type of beautiful 
stnicture called the Rankala Tow’er Near the Tow'er is the 
Rajghat, a flight of broad steps leading to the w'ater It is 
now' used for bathing and w'ashing On the northern bank of 
the lake stands the beautiful ^alini Palace lending additional 
charm to the lake On the eastern side and slightly m the 
lake stands the Sandhya-math It is a structure of stone 
columns W'lth a stone slab foiming a big hall It is an old 
structure in a crumbling stage. It is almost fully sub-merged 
in W'ater during the monsoon and almost fully seen in the 
summer w'hen the water in the lake reaches its low'est level 
On the south-easteni side of the lake theie is the Padma Ra]e 
Garden, w'hei'e one can eit and relax Formerly there were 
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n feu boats for noin^; lound an the lake which were used CHAPTER 20 

mainly bj’ (he Malnlraia Fishing nghts were also reserved by — 

the Maharaja Nov there are no boats m the lake Fishing 

rights are annually auctioned Very good Maral is found m 

the lake Tlie lake is named after the god Rank Bhairav, Avho 

IS said to hn%c been a gical fnvomite with MahalaksmI and 

to ha\c a gold temple now hidden under the water of the lake 

The beginning of the Rankala lake is said to have been a quariy 

from V. Inch, accoiding to the Jains, including the temple of 

Ambabai, stones were supplied to 360 Bastts or Jam temples built 

by a Jam Raja Gandhai uditj a Aftenvaids in the eighth or ninth 

century an earthquake is said to have enlarged the quaiiy and 

''lied it with water Tlio lake nov receives water from two 

streams in the north and has also a waste weir outlet in the 

north In 1883 the Rankrda water supply was much improved 

A new cut-stone dam highci and stronger than the old dam was 

built on the city side Tins dam wuth its parapet wall still 

stands, although the height of tlie dam or embankment has 

slightly increased due to remetalling of the road on the top 

and the height of the parapet w^all has conespondmgly decreased 

The lake is nov ovmcd bj' Government and is managed by the 

Public Works Department 

Bindu Cauk is a square in the heart of the town In this Bmdu Chowi 
square there is a semi-circular place for public meetings This 
place IS paved and fenced and has a specially built dias at one 
end It has a picturesque backgroimd of the only remaming 
bastions of the old city wall and on the south is the only remain- 
ing gate VIZ , the Ravivar Ves On either side of the dais, 
there are tv/o busts, one of Mahatma Phule and the other of 
Dr B R Ambedkar All majoi public meetings are held at 
this place 

Sdthmdri or the arena for elephant fights is on SubhasRoad Sathman 
in the south-eastern part of the old city It is a plot of about 
two acres with small stone castles built at different pomts where 
the persons provokmg tlie elephants to fight could take shelter 
The whole plot is fenced round with a wall on the top of 
which there is place for the spectators Elephant fights were 
popular during the rule of Sahu Chatrapati Now the place 
is used as a playground and is only a remamder of the old 
sport 

Kolhapur is known for wrestling To encourage wrestling ]Vrcsthng Arena 
a special wrestling arena has been built by the former Kolhapur 
State Government The arena is betw^een Subhasa Cauk 
and Ke^avarao Bhosale Natyagrha (old Palace Theatre) It is 
a circular open place with a pavilion at one end and circular 
sloping ground all round The rmg is in the middle The arena 
can accommodate 20,000 persons at a time The arena is now 
owmed by Government and has been leased out to the Kolhapur 
Sports Association which arranges wrestling bouts periodically 
(o 0 T J L 0 Vf 768 — 66 
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The C P. R Hospital or the Civil Hospital (formerly known 
as Albert Edward Hospital) is situated on the Bhausihgii 
Road ne?r the old Queen's or Ram Circle. The main building 
of the hospital is an example of English architecture of Gothic 
stylo of the nineteenth centuin*. It was constructed between 
1881 and 18S4 at a cost of Rs 3 lakhs It is a two storeyed 
structure with a small portion behmd the porcli at tlie entrance 
going up to three or fom storeys This portion has a steep 
tiled roof ending up with wrought iron railmg at the top 

Tne hospital has accommodation foi 200 patients On the 
ground floor are the administrative ofiices and a small general 
ward On the first floor are two general wards, the one on the' 
right hand side as one goes up the staircase, is a female and 
childien’s waid and the other slightly higher up on the left is 
the male ward There is a well-equipped operation theatre on 
the first floor Behind the main building there is a newly 
constiucted T B Ward and a small ward for mfectious diseases 
On the southeni side there are special rooms in what is called 
Nursing Home In the open space m front of the main building 
on the southern side tlieie is the out-patient department with 
X-Ray arrangement This building is comparatively a recent 
construction 

There is a separate matermty home attached to the Civil 
Hospital This is known as Padma Raje Maternity Home. It is 
m the same compound as the main hospital but is at the other 
end It IS a two-storeyed bmlding 

, The Kan ir Naoar Pecan Mandir is opposite the Rajaram 
' College (Arts Section) It has a small but attractive building 

vnth a small dome and some caiwed slender pillars, forming 
a porch The aichitcctuie is somewhat similar to the architec- 
ture of the Rajnram College building though no* of tlmt 
exquisite quality 

The hbiaiy was founded in 1850 and was tlien known as the 
Kolh.Iour Native Libraiy u v as originally housed in a build- 
ing v.hicli was later on taken over by the Government The 
present building was constructed between 187.0 and 1881 In 
1921 the reading liall on the east was built 

The’c IS a readmg hall m the original building w'here news- 
oapers and mrgarincs are available for reading Books arc 
issued out for reading at home Tlieie is anothei reading hall 
u tne bu Irimg constiuc cd later whcio reference books are 
goner.'’lly available Tne^'o v ore 28 000 boosts in the librarv m 
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Kuiubhoj (HutkanangalS T , p 5,968) a village in the 
Halkanangale tfiluktj lies on the Varna valley, eighteen miles 
noilh-east of Kolliapur It is five miles to the north of 
Halkanangale lailway station The village is named aftei 
Kumbhesvar, a form of 6iv, who is the guardian of the village 
Kumbhoj is known foi its tobacco, which is largely grown 
m the village It has a Jam temple of BababuUi, 
40V X 3-13' X 37y high including the spire, temple of the 
Goddess Bansankaii, 200 feet square, with the spire forty-nine 
feet high, and a domed Musalman tomb dedicated to Hazrat 
Khatal Plr and built partly of stone and partly of burnt buck 
and mortal 

Kuriindavad "jiiol T , p 9,744), lies neai the junction of the 
Kisna and the Pancaganga, about 24 miles east of Kolhapur 
It vas the capital of the former Kuiundavad (Senior) State 
It IS nine miles to the south of Jaisingapui railway station 
(Kolhapur-Miraj line) 

Of the total population of 9,744 accoidmg to the census figures 
of 1951, the agiicultural classes number 4,846 and the non- 
agricultural classes 4,898 Of the latter 1,197 persons derive 
their principal means of livelihood from production other than 
cultnfation, 1,341 persons from commerce , 182 persons from 
transport, and 2,178 persons from othei sei vices and miscellaneous 
sources 

The CIVIC affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1883 and now functionmg under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901 The municipal area coveis 
nearly two square miles The municipal council is composed 
of 17 members Two of the seats are reserved for women, and 
one for the Scheduled Castes in ward No 3 

In 1954-55, the total income of the municipality, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads was Rs 22,739, comnosed of 
octroi, Rs 2,462 , house tax, Rs 2,648 , wheel tax, Rs 1,128 , 
special sanitary cess, Rs 2,428 , theatre tax, Rs 1,005 , tax on 
bidi shops, Rs 330 , rents of municipal lands and houses 
Rs 4,621 , conservancy receipts , Rs 1,105 , market fees, 
Rs 2,171 , licence fees, Rs 462 mterest Rs 172 , grants, 
Rs 1,527 , other items, Rs 2,680 The total expenditure m the 
same year excluding extraordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs 27,855 General administration and collection of taxes 
amounted to Rs 7,103 , refund, Rs 65 , lightmg, Rs 2,032 , 
water supply and drainage, Rs 116 , conservancy (general), 
Rs 6,881 , conservancy (special), Rs 2,221 , other samtaiy 
requirements, Rs 432 , epidemics and vaccination, Rs 68 ; pubhc 
works (roads and buildings), Rs 3,866 , contributions, Rs 26 , 
and other items, Rs 5,046 There is a government dispensary ' 
m the town 

There is no special drainage works for the town The 
sullage watei is taken away by means of kutcha and pneca 
gutters Water is supplied to the town from pipes from the 
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river Krsna Compulsory primary’ education is administeicd 
in the tov n b> the District School Board, Kolhapur, the muni> 
cipality making its statutory contribution There is a high 
schoof Theie is a libiaiy in the town run by a private institu- 
tion recognised by Government, to which the municipalitj 
gives a small annual giant There is no fire service in the 
town There are eight miles of load in the town, three miles 
of which aie metalled and the rest unmetalled There are no 
burial or cremation grounds maintained by the Mumcipalitv. 
There are three burial places for the Mahommedan community , 
two bunal places for Lingayats , and one cremation ground foi 
Hindus all situated outside the municipal area The objects 
of interest m the town are the palace of the chief of the ex- 
Kurundav^ad State and a temple of Visnu 

Uuiv^rrr IVIalkapur (^ahuwadl T ; 16* 55' N, 73° 55' E , p 3,299) lies 
tv enty-eight miles north-west of Kolhapur on the left bank of 
the 6all river and close to the Kolhapur-Amba Pass road 
klalkapur was of little importance until 1844 w'hen the 
Kolhapur Piatinidhi’s headquarter w'as moved to it from 
Visalgad 

\rf - vt Of tlie total population of 3,299 according to the Census 

I'.p figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 578 and the non- 

agncultural classes 2,721 Of the latter 571 persons derive their 
principal means of livelihood from production other than culti- 
vation. 860 peisons fiom commerce , 116 persons from transport, 
and 1,174 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources 

•'-in Tha civic affairs of the towm are managed by a municipality 

established in 1884 and now functioning under the Bombav 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901 The municipal area cover , 
nnh three-fourth of a square mile The municipal board is 
comnosed of sixteen members, all elected, two seats being 
rc'-crvcd for ■'vomcn in wards B and C and tv'o for the 
Scheduled Castes in v ard D The municipality has appointed 
three committees viz , the Managing Committee, the Sanitarv' 
Committee and the School Committee to carry on the ndmini'’- 
t^at’on 
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Thcie die ciE’ht municipal wells in the town, which supply 
watci (o the inhabitants In summer the roads are wetted by 
water bi ought from tlie ii\or Drainage is by means of gutters, 
only some of winch aic slonc-lined, others being kutcha There 
is compulsoiy piimarj education in the town managed by the 
Kolliapui District Scliool Board, the municipality paying its 
statulor\ contribution Thcic is a high school managed by 
the R.ivat Siksan Samstha The municipality gives an annual 
giant of Rs 200 to the taluka library which is housed in the 
municipal building There is only a length of 1,600 ft of 
municipal load in the towm Theie is a Government dispensai'y 
in the cenlic of tlie town. Tlicre is also a veterinary dispensary 
maintained by Government m Ucat wdiich is close to the town 
There are three municipal dhammsalas The municipality 
maintains a cremation shed and a burial place The 
Alahommcdan community has its own burial place 

Malkapui has two chief temples built of stone and motar 
One dedicated to Visve^vara is 58' x 27' x 23' high and the 
other dedicated to Bhimasankar is 55' x 29' x 18' high 

Murgud (Kagal T , IG" 20' N , 70° 10' E , p 5,637), is a small 
towm in Kagal Taluka, 38 miles south of the Kolhapur railway 
station and on the right bank of the Vedaganga river Of the 
total population of 5,637 according to the census figures of 1951, 
the agricultuial classes numbci 3,549 and the non-agricultural 
classes 2,088 Of the latter 837 persons denve their prmcipal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation, 
496 persons from commerce, 25 peisons from transport, and 730 
persons from othei services and miscellaneous sources 

The CIVIC affaiis of the towm aie managed by a municipality 
established m 1921 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (HI) of 1901 The municipal area 
covers 0 72 square miles The municipal council is composed of 
fourteen members, all elected One seat is reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes m wmrd No I and another for women m 
ward No IV The Secietary of the municipality is the execu- 
tive officer and is m charge of general administration In 1954-55, 
the mcome of the municipality, exclusive of extraordinary and 
debt heads, totalled Rs 28,574, composed of octroi Rs 5,653 , house 
tax Rs 3,229 , vehicle tax Rs 6,865 , water tax Rs 2,224 , revenue 
derived from mumcmal property and powers apart from taxation 
■Rs 7,083 , interest Rs 105 , grants Rs 625 , other taxes Rs 2,725 
and other sundry items Rs 165 The total expenditure in the 
same year, exclusive of extraordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs 30,561, comprising general admmistration and collection 
charges Rs 5,868 , public safety Rs 2,649 , public health and con- 
venience Rs 21,653 , public education Rs 181 , sundry expenses 
Rs 310 

There is no special drainage works for the towm, but there 
are some kachhd and pneca gutters which take away the suUage 
water Water is taken to the town by pipes from Sir Pirajirao 
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Tank Compulsory primary education m the town is managed 
by the Kolhapur District School Board, the municipality paying 
its statutory contribution There is no fire service maintained 
by the municipality The total length of municipal roads is 
5 25 miles of which only 1*7 are metalled There is a public 
library in the town for which the municipality makes a small 
annual grant of Rs 100 There are two temples, one dedicated 
to Ambabal and the other to Maruti There are no cremation or 
burial grounds maintained by the municipality. The Hmdu 
and Muslim communities have their separate private cremation 
or burial grounds 

The Pandav Darah Caves (Panhala Peta) apparently of 
Buddhist origin, are cut in a semi-circular scarp about twenty- 
five feet high overlooking about a thousand feet of thickly 
wooded hill-sides above the plains six miles west of Panhala 
and eighteen miles north-west of Kolhapur The group of caves 
includes a large cistern running into the hill-side, eight dwelling 
cells, and two large caves, a chapel and a school In front of 
the caves are traces of a pillared verandah most of which has 
fallen into the ravine twenty feet below Each of the two largest 
caves has a verandah, a hall divided mto three sections or rooms 
with remains of pillars along the side walls, and an inner cell 
or shnne each with v/hat is described as a carved elevation 
probably a daghobd or lelic-shnne in the centre Tlie verandah 
of the chapel is fifteen feet long and seven feet wide The 
sections of the chapel hill are said to measure 27' X 12', 28' xlO', 
and 29' x 3^' The roof is flat and the height of the hill eight 
feet In the back wall of the hall a door (BY x 2Y) opens into an 
inner room or shnne (10' x 7' x 8') with a carved central 
elevation apparently a relic-shrme The school hall which has 
a flat roof 1\ feet high is divided into three parts the outer 
32' y GY, the central 15' x 9', and the inner 12' x 9') the cell 
of which the measurements are not given, has like the chapel 
shnne a carved central elevation apparently a relic-shrme 

Panliala (Panhala Mahal , 16’ 45' N 74’ 05' E , p. 2,573), is 
the head-quarters of the Panhala Mahal and is the best health 
losort in the Kolhapur distnct It has two parts, Panhala fort 
oi Killa Panhala, also called Huzur Bazar (head-quarters markep 
on the hill-top, and the suburbs of Eavivar, Mangalvar, Guruvar 
and Ibrahampur at the foot of the hill fort The hill-top is 
pleasantly broken and adorned with cliffs, pools, and shady 
springs Except during the rains the climate is delightful, the 
days cool, and the nights fiosh The fort is famous for its free- 
dom from cholera chiefly because of its plentiful supply of pure 
'ron-charged v.ater The best spring is the Nagajharl (Cobra 
Sp'-ing), but it dnes up m the hot v/oather The chief 
’-c'-r' O’r- '•'hioh hold ” aler throughout the year are the 
.Sadooa tank '"ith stone steps 221 feet long, 148 broad and 
’'’.rq -k’, p deep, and Somalu tank also voth stone steps 220 feet 
190 broad and seventeen deep Of the wells, the chief is 
^rirgar or Andhar bav -"hich stands v-cst of the fort close 
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lo the lampnrl *' Ncai the old Dharmakothi building, every 
Sunday a market is licld attended by about 2,000 people In 
this niaikct nee, miHot, \egetables, spices, and cloth are sold 
to the value of about Rs 580 In the suburbs at the foot of the 
hill-top anothci small maiket is held every Wednesday 


The ci\ic afTaiis of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1054 under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
1901 The municipal area covers one and half sq miles The 
municipal council is composed of 12 members, all nommated 
by the Go\ eminent The Prant OfTicer, Northern Division, is 
the ev-ofTicio president of the municipality and looks after the 
work of the admunstiation of the Panhala municipality The 
Superintendent of the hill station is directed to work as a Secre- 
tai 3 '’ of the municipalitj and looks after all the routine 
work of the municipality and supervises and controls the staff 
The municipality functions mostly under a Government grant 
The yearly income fiom municipal taxes and other sources 
does not exceed Rs 7 000 (1957-58) 

There is a Government dispensaiy in the heart of the town 
There is a mobile Government veterinary dispensary for 
Panhala the stockman comes to Panhala once a week (i e , on 
Wednesdays) There are eight wells and foui tanks winch 
supplj watei to the villages The Panhala municipality had 
in January 1955 constiucted a pipe-line viz, Sidbor 
Pipe Line, by which half of the population of the village is 
provided with water There is no special drainage system 
There are stone-lined gutleis and the cesspools are emptied by 
the municipality Compulsory primary education m the town 
is managed by the Kolhapur District School Board The 
annual contribution of the municipality has been fixed at 
Rs 3,380, but the municipality has not yet paid any contribu- 
tion There is no fire service maintamed by the municipality 
The approximate length of loads within the municipal area is 
8 miles, 7 miles of which are metalled 

Cremation and burial places are not managed by the 
municipality There is one place for burial and one foi 
cremation granted foi public use by the Government 

The mumcipahty mamtains a garden called the Lmgbag 
where the municipality has undertaken to construct a children’s 
park There is a public library, called the Moropant 
Granthalaya, and the municipality is constructing a building 
to house it at a cost of Rs 17,000 The municipality maintains 
a rest-house and runs a cafeteria 


* In tho Karvir Puran some of tlio ponds, springs, and ireUs are luentnoned as tirllis 
or holy pools and boar old mythological names Thus the Sadoba pool is called 
Parashar^s pool, the Somala ponds Soma pool, the Unahan sprmg Nag Poo], the hng 
yell Vasanta pool, the Palang yell Madan pond , the Kapnr yell Ashvalayan pool and 
the JIhar pond Stambha pool 
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PanhZla is the traditional re' dence of the sage Parasr. Tre 
Karas ir or Kolndnur Purfn a compdotjon of A D llZl, mentions 
Fanhala as PannCgalaya or the nom.c of Serpents In old insenp- 
tions the rnme anpeers as Pranlah and PadrAnal A copper 
niate fOv<nd in Sdulrll sho*’ s that in A D 1191-52 Penhaia s' as 
the seat of the S.ahara Bhoja Rflja II (117S-i203) vho is firs* 
mientioncd as living at Vais ad, apparently either Valva about 
fifteen mules south or Valisade about four and half mules nortn 
of Kolhapur , in 1187 as ruling at Kolhupur and about three years 
later (1191) as ruling m Panhaia fort Bhoja Raja is sa:d_ tj> 
has'e built fifteen forts of *> hich Bus’ada, Bhudargad. ParihalSr 
Sa'ara and Yisalgad are the chief About A D 1209-10 Bhoja Raj'a 
S’ as defeated by Singhana (1209-1247) the most poverful of the 
Devagirl Yadavas After Bhoja Raja’s defeat Panhaia seems 
to has'e fallen into the hands of petty I.Iaratha chiefs In 1376 
inscriptions record the settlement of i^bhapur to the south-east 
of the fort On the establishment of the Adil Shahi d} nasty of 
Bijapur in 1439, Panhaia came under Bijapur and mas fortified 
sTith great care To the Bijapur government are ascribed the 
strong ramiparts and gatev’ays of the fort v'hich accordmg to 
tradition took a nundred years to build Numerous inscriptions 
in the fort refer to the reign of Ibrahim P.dil Shah, probably 
Ibrahimi I (1534-1557). In 1659, imuuediately after the discomfiture 
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of (he Bijapur gcncial Af/al Klian, Sivaji look Panhala 
from Bijapur In Maj' 1C60, to vnn back the foil fiom SivajT, All 
Adil Shah II (165R-1G72) of Bijapur sent Sidi Johar who laid 
Siege to Pnnhrda m ^^hlch ^)ivajT had shut himself Aftei four 
months siege Snaji escaped to Rangana about fifty-five miles 
south-west of Kolhapur, and shortly after Panhala and Pavanagad 
V ere taken by Ah Adil Shah m person In 1673, 6ivaji 
again took Panhrda In IG?*!, the Bijapur generals made 
an unsuccessful attempt on the fort, and till his death in 1680 
Panhala remained in the hands of ^ivajT, \vho for a time kept 
his son SambhajI under guard at Panhala After ^ivajl’s death 
SambhajT won o\or to his side the commandant of Panhala and 
marching on Raigad in the central Konkan overthrew 
Rajaram’s faction and established himself as head of the 
Marathas About nine years later m 1669 when SambhajI was 
made prisoner by Aurangzeb’s general Takribkhan at 
Sangamesvar in Ratnagirl, Panhala came under the Mughals 
In 1692, Panhala w’as retaken by Parasuram Tnmbak, the 
ancestor of the Kolhapui Pant Pratinidhi family of Visalgad 
In 1701, the oinpeior Auiangzeb laid siege to and took Panhala 
in person In this ycai at Panhala, on the 28th of April, 
Aurangzeb received the English ambassador Sir William Noins 
who spent 200 gold mohars (£ 300) in fruitless negotiation 
wuth the Moghal emperor Shortly after, in 1701, Panhala was 
taken from the hloghals by Ramcandra Pant Amatya In 1705 
Tarabal, the widow of Rajaiam (1689-1700) made Panhala her 
head-quarters In TarabaFs Avar with 6ahu of Satara m 1708, 
Sahu took Panhala and Tarabal fled to Malvan m Ratnagirl 
Shortly after, m 1709, Tarabal again took Panhala In 1782 the 
seat of the Kolhapur government was moved from Panhala to 
Kolhapui In 1827 undei ^ahajl (1821-1837) Panhala and 
Pavanagad weie foi a time made over to the British Govern- 
ment In 1844, during the minonty of ^ivajl IV (1837-1866), 
Panhala and Pavanagad were taken by rebels who seized Colonel 
Ovans, the Resident of Satara, when on tour and imprisoned 
him in Panhala A British force was sent against the lebels 
and on the 1st of December, 1844 breached the fort w'^all, took 
it by storm, and dismantled the fortifications A garrison of 
1845 militia and a hundred pieces of ordnance were left to 
guard the fort 

Of the ruins on the hill top one of the oldest is the citadel in 
the centre of the fort, surrounded by high ruined ivalls enclosing 
a tangled growth of jack, mango, guava, and other trees and 
bushes Nothing remains of the old palace but stone foundations 
and plinths hid in shrubs and underwood Of three enormous 
stone and cement granaries built wnth arched roofs and capable 
of holding provisions for a large army, the largest known as 
Ganga Ko^hT, a massive buildmg with two entrances, is nearly 
choked with rubbish On either side a staircase leads to a ten ace 
where exist small holes through which large quantities of grain 
used to be passed The buildmg is 10,200 feet square and thirty- 
five feet high Of the two other granaries, one is 152 feet long, 
forty feet broad, and eighteen feet high, and the other eighty-eight 
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CHAPTER 20. feet long, thirty-five bi oad, and thirty high Besides these three 
— large granaries the Dharma Kothi granary is also a stone build- 
ing fifty-five feet by forty-eight and thirty-five feet high with 
an entrance and a staircase leading to a terrace. On the east 
of the fort close to the rampart stands the Kalavantin’s Sajja or 
courtesans’ terrace-room. It is nearly a complete wreck except 
that traces of fine ornament remain in the ceilmg It is sixty 
feet by thirty-six and fifty-eight feet high To the north of the 
fort stands a palace of His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
a stone and mud structure two storeyed and tile-roofed with 
room for a hundred to tw^o hundred men To the east of the 
palace close to the rampart is a massive stone and mortar building 
called the Sajjekothl It is two-storeyed, thirty-six feet by thirty- 
one and forty-one feet high with one entrance and a staircase 
leadmg to the upper storey On the south of the fort close 
to the rampart stands a small stone building called the 
Tallmakhana or wrestling house with three domed rooms 
The Redemahal to the south of the mamlatdar’s office is 
101' X 53' X 36' high Close to the Mamlatdar’s office stands 
SambhajI Maharaja’s temple, ninety feet by forty-six and 
mcludmg the spire fifty-five feet high The temple is surrounded 
by an arch roofed buildmg which is used as a rest-house 
Opposite Sambhaji’s temple is another dedicated to Jijibai Saheb 
the wife of Sambhaji Maharaja (1712-1760) Of Musalman build- 
ings the most important is the shnne of Sadhoba a Musalman 
samt. It IS surrounded by a stone and mud wall 
and IS twenty-nine feet square and mcludmg the dome 
fifty feet high Every year a fair or urus is held This place 
IS said to have been the seat of the sage Parasar whose name 
the Karavir Mahatmya associates with several objects of mterest 
on Panhala hill Among these objects to the south of the fort 
IS a rock-cut cave of the sage Parasar 

Paegad Pout, Pargatl Fort (Chandgad Taluka), on the Belaganv-Savantwadi 
frontier about thirty-five miles west of Belaganv, is built on 
a peaked hill in the Sahyadris about 2,000 feet above sea level 
The hill sides are wooded, except m places wheie they have 
been laid bare by brushw^ood clearmg oi Kumn The ascent 
to the fort is steep by rock-cut steps The fort which is about 
forty acres m area is mostly out of repair Part of the walls, 
which only line the crests of ravines and one gateway are 
fallen The water-supply is from six reservous four of which 
are m repair A temple of Bhavani and two broken pieces of 
cannon are the only other remams m the fort In 1827 
a committee of inspection described Pargad as an extensive 
hill fort in the Sahyadris 1,900 feet high, about thirty-one miles 
from Belaganv and two miles north of the Ram pass It was 
formed by the basalitic band of rock which crowns so many of 
the Sahyadn hills The perpendicular scrap varied from forty 
to hundred feet and was maccessible m every part except at 
the gateway where the masonry was only fourteen feet high 
The fort was overlooked and commanded on several sides, 
especially on the north where a hill approached as near as 
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1,200 fcc'l The v ntcj -supply was liom numeious w’ells CHAPTER 20. 

'"uppliccl by spriii{_is A lescivojr in the foil also Iield walei 

(ill Fcbru.a.j A '■(onc-buiU temple, the commandant’s house, p^noAD^onT 

an cight-poundci, and llnce Jamhwds were the only other 

icmains m the fort The G^'rrison consisted of 360 irregulars 

\ second committee of inspection m 1842 described the foit 

as about forlv-fne miles west of Bc]aganv on a spur of the 

Sahvadris about 1 200 feet above the plain The spur contained 

tv 0 distinct heights the most northern of which formed the 

fort The hill was triangular m shape, its eastern side forrrung 

the base about 2,400 feet, its south-w'cst front about 

1,800, and north-west fiont about 1,650 feet, and the entire 

breadth of the hill from cast to west was about 1,200 yards 

The ciosi of the hill with a natural scrap all round of thirty 

to sixlj feet formed, w'lthout any help from art, a strong and 

almost impregnable position , foi though in many places the 

scarp had a slight slope it w'as now'heie sufficiently sloped to 

admit of an ns'^aull The works crowming the crest of the 

scarp V ere strong stone wall twelve to tw'enty feet hi'gh, and 

according to the form of the hill, flanked in various places 

wuth bastions fit fm ordnance At the noith angle round which 

the road led to the gate the rock w^as particularly high, bold 

and lugged and was crowned by a double line of works of 

masonrj’- completely commanding the road to the gate which 

was placed in the north-west front about 600 feet from the 

western angle of the hill The only entrance to the fort was 

up a flight of steps about fifty yards long on the top of which 

was a small gate facing south-w'est and much exposed The 

passage up the steps w'as steep and well flanked by the works 

The south-east end of the fort was the weakest point forming 

a sharp acute angle without any defences The fort was 

inhabited, but water w'as scarce and had to be brought by the 

people from a village outside the slope of the hiU to the 

north-w’'est not far from the gate The committee observed 

that even without defences the hill would be regarded as a very 

strong position, but formed into a fort, with the defences as they 

then (1842) existed, it should be deemed a fort of great strength 

Pargad appears among the ten Belganv forts held by SivajI 

at the time of his death in 1680 In 1749 Pargad fort was ceded 

to Sadasivarav the cousin of the third Pe^ava BalajI In 1844 

Pargad and Candgad were threatened by insurgents*, but 

a timely reinforcement of irregulars saved them 

The caves of Pavala (Panhala Mahal), which are of Pavala Cates 
Buddhist origm, aie cut in rock near Jotiba’s hiU six miles 
noith- west of Kolhapui As in the Pandav Darah group there 
are two mam caves, one which is supposed to have been the 
school and the other the chapel or caitya There is also a rock-cut 
water cistern A narrow verandah formerly fronted by pillars 
IS cut along the face of the hill The entrance mto the main 


* See IColhapvu: History 
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chapel cave leads from a verandah (35' x 4' x 9' high) by 
a door (9' x S') with side windows each four feet by five The 
larger cave is a hall nearly square (34^' x 32') and nine feet 
high The flat roof rests on three side rows of fourteen pillars 
each. Twenty-three cells open out from the sides of the hall, 
each about seven feet long, five broad, and seven high 
Between the three side rows of pillars and the cells runs 
an open passage, forty-one feet long and four feet broad The 
smaller cave (31' x 16' x 12i' high), which is supposed to have 
been a lecture room, is entered by a gate seven and a half feet 
wide and seven feet high, and has a rock-cut pulpit or raised 
seat for the teacher Tlie caves have been taken under the 
charge of the Archeological Department, but no ma3or repairs 
have been earned out. 

Pavaugad Fort (Panhala Mahal), stands on the Panhala spur 
about half a mile east of the Panhala fort from which it is 
separated by a ravme The chief defence of the fort is 
a scarped rock fifteen to twenty-five feet high In most places 
the steepness of the rock has been increased by artificial 
scarpmg and it has been strengthened by a parapet wall of 
black stone fourteen feet high. This parapet wall has collapsed 
at many places The two mam entrances were pulled down 
in 1844 when the fort was dismantled The fort though deserted 
has a good water supply. 

Rukadi (Hatkanangale T , 16“ 40' N , 74“ 20' E ; p 5,375), 
lies on the Kolhapur — Miraj road about nine miles east of 
Kolhapur and a mile from the Pancaganga nver Rukadi is also 
a railway station on the Kolhapur — Mira] — Sangali meter 
gauge line The chief objects of mterest are a tower, a temple 
of Mahadeo , and a darga or Musalman tomb The tower, 
which is said to have been built by Sadasivpant, a mamlatdar 
of the former Kolhapur State, is thirty-eight feet high and 
175 feet m circumference It was formerly used as a lock up 
for prisoners and is now ruined The temple of Mahadeva is 
built of stone and is 15' x 15' x 11' high The tomb, which is 
22' X 22' X 18' high, is said to have been built in honour of 
Avaliya a Musalman samt The tomb has rent-free lands most 
of the proceeds of which are spent in a yearly fair or urus 

Samangad Fort (Gadhinglaj T ) an isolated oval-topped hill 
three and a half miles south of Gadhmglaj (16° 10' W , 
74“ 20' E), has greatest height of 2,600 feet above the sea and 
greatest breadth of 260 feet The hill top is surrounded by an 
eight-feet high wall Formerly it was well supplied with water 
from several rock-cut cisterns For want of repairs for many 
years, the cisterns are not functioning at present (1957) In 
1676, Samangad was thoroughly repaired by ^ivajl Though 
one of the smallest of ^ivaji’s forts, Samangad was one of the 
strongest In 1844, injudicious changes introduced by the 
mmister Daji Pandit, by bringing their lands under the 
mamlatdar, enraged the Samangad garrison or Gadkaris who 
rebelled and shut the gates of the fort. On the 13th of October, 
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CHAflER zo. Yadgaon THatkanaiigale T. , i6‘ 45' N ; 74' 30' E , p 6.173;, 
— is ten miles north-east of Kolhanur. 

PiS^K. 

popjiat'on of 6,173 according to the census figures 
i'JiA-j-vn of 1051 the agricultural classes number 2,102 and the non- 
agriculturai classes 4,071 Of the latter 1,811 persons derive 
their principal means of livelihood from product’on other than 
cultr’-at’on 1,146 persons from commerce ; 102 persons from 
transport ; and 1,012 persons from other sendees and miscellane- 
ous sources. 


il’inf-ij/ai » 7 , affairs of the tov.'n are managed by a municipality 

established in 1887 and no-.v functioning under the Bombay 
District Liunicjpai Act ('ll!) of 1901 The municipal area covers 
nearly 5/8 square miles The municipal coimcil is composed of 
16 members Tv/o of the seats are reserved for v7omen, one to 
rotate in v/ards A and B, and the other to rotate in v/ards C 
and D. In 1954-55, the total income of the municipality, exclud- 
ing extraordmary and debt heads v:hs Rs 33,880, composed oi 
.ncorne from municipal rates and taxes, Rs, 16,651 ; revenue from 
rnunicopal property and po'vers apart from taxation, PiS 14,615 : 
grants and* contnhuLcns Rs 2 391 and miscellaneous Rs. 223 
Tne expenditure during the same year, excluding extraordin^ 
and debt heads, v/as Rs 43,322 Of this general administration 
absorbed R.s 6,607 , public safety; Rs 2,386; public health and con- 
venience, Rs 29,208 and other items, Rs. 5,121 There is a Govern- 
ment dispensary in the tcrf,m and also a maternity home. There 
IS also a vetennary sub-dispensary run by Government. The 
municipality has contnbuted Rs, 2,500 tov/ards the cost of a ne^ / 
building for this disperxsary, v/hich is novr (February, 1956) 
under construction There are no special drainage '"/orks for 
the to'-vn In almost all parts of the to'.vn there are puccd 
gutters and 'vaste v-ater is drained through these There is piped 
v.'ater mpplied from the LaksmI tank. Although the tank is in 
possession of Government in vie'v of the fact that the munici- 
pality contnbuted Rs 50,000 to’vards its construction, about 
sixty years ago, the v.ater is supplied free to the municipality 
The distnbution of */.ater is, hoovever, under the control of 
the municipality Compulsory primary education in the town 
IS administered by the Kolhapur Distnct School Board, the 
miunicipality contnbuting its statutory share of the e^enditure 
Tnere is a high school mianaged by a pnvate institution. There 
is no fire ser/ice manitained by the mtunicipality. There are 
.5^ miles of road in the tov/n, 2^. miles of which are metalled. 
There is a municipal cremation ground m the north of the tov/n 
There is a burial place for Ivfahommedans managed by the 
riabommiedan comimumiy. 

During the feuds betv/een the Kolhapur State and ^tbe 
PaVvardhans at the close of the eighteenth century Vadgaho 
v'as several times burnt About 1761-62 it v/as plundered 
by Pwaphunatharav uncle of the Pesava Formerly donng the 
reign of Sambha;! (1712-1760) Vadgahv"/as a favounte residence 
of the Kolhapur family and had n strong detachment of horse 
’’'adgln- has a large BrShmamc temple of Laksml and a 
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temple of Laksmi, which is about 4,160 feet to the south-west 
of the town, is in HemadpantI style, twenty-four feet long 
twenty-one broad and thiity high. The Jam temple in the 
centre of the town is said to have been built in 1696 on 
one Adapa Bhugset at a cost of Rs 40,000 
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Vadi Narsinha (Siiol T ), commonly called Narsoba’s Vadi, Vadi NAE suniA. 
a vadi or suburb of 6irol (160° 40' N , 74° 35' E) , a spot nchly 
wooded with babhul and tamarmd, lies three miles south of 
Sirol at the meeting of the Krsna and Pancaganga It is named 
after Narsinha Sarasvatl, who for twelve years is said 
to have lived at the sacred meetmg of the nvers Most of the 
people are Brahman pvjdfis or mimstrants of the deity Narsinha 
Vadi Narsinha is a holy place and is visited by large numbers 
of pilgrims It has two large temples, one dedicated to 
Dattatreya and the other to Narayan SvamT The temple of 
Dattatreya to the south of the village on the river bank is 
twenty-foui feet long, twelve broad and twelve high From 
the temple to the river bed runs a flight of steps 137 feet long 
and 127 broad West of the temple of Dattatreya lies the temple 
of Narayan SvamI who is said to have been taught religion 
direct by Dattatieya. It is fifty-one feet long, twenty-two broad 
and fourteen feet high At the meeting of the Kisna and 
Pancaganga is another flight of steps of hewn stone and mortar, 

143 feet long and sixty-seven feet wide Theie is a high school 
in the town 


Besides the two villages of Aurvad and Gaurvad m Belganv 
granted rent-free to Narsinha Sarasvati, the temple is m 
receipt of Rs 1,340 a yeai in cash Durmg the whole month 
from the dark fifth of Magh or February-March a fair is held 
attended by about 5,000 people from a distance of 200 miles 
Piece-goods, copper and brass vessels and other articles in 
daily use aie offered for sale in temporary booths The total 
sales m the month amounted to about a lakh of rupees On the 
dark 12th of Aivm or September-October, the day on which 
Dattdtraya is said to have disappeared from the world, another 
small fan is held attended bj'' about 10,000 people 


Vishalgad Fort (Sahuvadi T , 16° 50' N, 73° 45' E , p 79), Vi8nAi.oAD Fonr 
crowns the Gajapur hill about forty-five miles north-west of 
Kolhapur It is 3,200 feet long and 1,040 feet broad The walls, 
gateways and towers are almost entirely ruined Besides the 
old mansion of the Kolhapur Piatinidhi the chief building is 
a mosque with a tomb to Hajrat Malik Rehanzir seventeen feet 
long by fifteen bioad and eight high This mosque is visited 
both by Hindus and Musalmans Every year on the 13th of the 
Musalman month ZiUmj a fair or uriis is held attended by 300 
to 400 people To meet the cost of this fair the mosque Has 
a yearly cash allowance of Rs 90 The fort is watered by the 
Bhopal and Ardhacandra (half-moon) reservoirs, and bj' 
a cistern The Bhopal reservoir which is said to have been 
built bj’- Bhopal Raja, is 6,400 feet square The Ardhacandra 
reser^mir is seventeen feet long, fifteen broad and eight deep 





